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Tate lamented! 
contributed a graphic ; 


f ithe wealthy parishion- ; 
Jacob Murchieson; who.confined 
contribut the most mesgre 
unt, and ‘sneered! at appeals for 

pissions and’ other benevolences. At 

ngth Preacher Carmichael made an 

ppeal. on behalf of- the Fresh: Air 

fund! for the slum’ children of Glas- | 
Next day th. 


sll you ‘see,’ he began, “‘in 
rdinary circumstances, and.acting on 
i principles, I would not be in- 
lined to look favorably on that holiday. 


* 


inshine, and anxious to approach ; 
cob upon the more ‘susceptible side 
his mind, ‘plunged into facts and 
gures 


“Every child,’? and Carmichael ad- | 
ressed’ Murchieson ‘as if he were a 
blic meeting, ‘‘will be selected six 
honths before the time, and the pence 
if the parents. will be collected every 
they will be expected to have 
clean and decent when the 
ime comes, and every child’ will be 
amined by-a doctor. Ladies in the 
ountry will select the homes.and will 
¢ that they are healthy and respec- 
ible; they will also receive the child- 
n and supervise them when they are 
p the-country.. The cost of board, 
Acluding milk, will be six and sixpence 
week, which makes thirteen shillings; 
are to give 
Decial rates, which will average one 
\d_ninepence, and adding threepence 
pr general expenses, you have fifteen 
; which will be. the total cost 
child fora fortnight’s holiday.’? 
‘Carmichael spoke, he knew that 
p was clear, but he also felt that he 
is not effective and that somehow he, 
fas missing the mark. . Murchieson 
id listened attentively, but did not 
m to have been impressed or carried 
ward; he was willing to’ c: 
a matter of course, but gave Car- 
hael’ the impression” that he was 
faiting for other arguments, 


‘Your arrangements seen wiselike; 
Fe might possibly get the board in the 
untry reduced to six shillings, but the 
inger in that case would be watering. 
e milk, whichiis undesirable. If ye 
at a large trader to tackle the railway 
ople I wouldna -say :but; that they 
ould knock a penny or maybe: three 
pennies off the return fare. But I 
Bserve judgment on those particulars, 
id {will hear you to the end.’’ 
3 ee 
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"Carmichael, heered ‘by this wintry | 


‘oth 13, because hey were dirty or rag- 
ed. We saw that every ‘child had 
me sort of a modest outfit, and you 


may. laugh. at me, Mr. Murchieson, 


‘Then it came to Carmichael, and he 
counted it’ an inspirationjlike that of 
yesterday, that he might take Jacob 
more successfully by surprise, as a for- 
tress is often_captured on its strongest 
side. met g 

‘Very. likely you are right, Mr. 
Murchieson, and I will mention any. 
‘suggestions you give to the committee, 
for Tam notan adept in business affairs. 
‘It: is the contrast between the slum of 
the ‘city and the’ joy’ of the country. 
which, I confess, has touched my” 
heart, for I am‘a countryman; I love 
its{bills and glens, and fields and flow- 
ers, and running burns and ‘hedge- 
rows, with the honeysuckle and ‘the 
roses in the middle'of the hawthorn. 
With that vision before my eyes, and 
the sweet smell of the country in my 
nostrils, I go into a court of the city 


h| and'I'see a‘child living, or rather dy- 


ing, in a house ofa single room, with. 


! out air and’ without sun, and. playing 


‘outiof a tin box, ‘and trail it ‘along the 
me court, making believe it's a 
cart, "and sail a little stick in a dirty 
puddle, .1 feel that they are children, ! 
tov, and that they. have never had a 
chance of child-life.’? 


For the moment he had forgotten 
himself and his environment, but now 
he started and looked round, | expect- 
ie to see a sneer on his visitor’s face, 
and to be crushed by some contemp- 
tubus reference to the improvidence 
of the poor. But Marchieson did not 
seem Miclined to mock or to argue; 
you would have almost said that he was 
concerned and touched, if you had 
seen his face, while the minister gave 
his briet etching of child misery ina 
city. When Carmichael finished and 
turned, almost in deprecation, Mur- 
shieson waited to see if he had more 
to say, and when nothing came, he 
took up the talking. . | 

**Put me down for a pound.”’ 

’ There was ‘a degision in the tone 
and an cxresion Mth face which | 
arrested and encouraged Carmichael. 
Perhaps it was’ springtime for Jacob, 
and the winter was going to pass. Who 
knew but that a work of grace had be- 
gun in the old man’s heast, and that 
he also was a son of ‘Abraham? It was 
worth trying, at any rate, so the min- 
ister started‘afresh. 

“We had an experiment last year, | 
and‘it would have pleased you. to. see~ 
how the ‘expectation’ of the holiday | 
blessed those’ homes of poverty. The> 
children who were chosen to go work- 
edihard at ‘school, and were always 
talking about the flowers they had ne- * 
ver seen,’and their mothers: did their . 
little best co get:their clothes ready and 
put them in decent repair:’ They: also ; 
set themselves. to clean their houses : 
and to’ make themselves more tidy, so | 


for I must take the blame for this 
foolishness, but we gathered some old 
toys, that they might take them to the 
country—boats for the boys and dolls 
for the'girls—and 1 collected’ ‘myself 
a dozen old parasols, for the lassies, 
you know.”’ He had no sooner’ said 
“‘parasol’’ than Carmichael trembled, 
for he felt that his case was lost. The 
idea of the economist supporting a 
scheme which embraced the provision 
of parasols for slum girls, even al- 
though ‘the parasols cost not was 
quite ‘preposterous, But Murchieson 
either jeered nor protested; as a 
matter of fact, Carmichael had ‘never 
seen him look so gracious before. i 


“Make it five,’’ said Jacob, and 
Carmichael knew. for certain that the 
wind of heaven was with him, and 
that he must not miss his opportunity. 


“You should have seen the. little 
band go off from the station last July, 
with’ their luggage—I shall never for- 
get that—in band boxes and paper 
bags and fruit baskets and soap boxes, 
but ach one was as proud as Punch 

is belongings. ~ And every bairn 

jeati "as a brass pin, ‘and every bit 
of clothes \well brushed and darned. 
If you’d seen the care the lassies took 
of their. parasols and the laddies of 
their boats and ball and bats and other 
clamjamery! Every mother was there 
with one or: two relatives to see the 
expedition off. They gave something 
likeacheer, youbet, as the train began 
to move, and 1 declare you would 
have thought that the look of cunning 
and of hardness had passed from the 
faces of those city arabs, as if the dis- 
tant breath of the country were already 
touching them. Mr. Murchieson,’’ 
said Carmichael, with fearsome hardi- 
hood, “‘you would have liked to be 
there.”” { 
“I would,’”” said Jacob, with un-' 
mistakable decision; ‘‘make it ten.’? 


‘There was no doubt now that Mur- 
chieson was improving, and Carmich- 
ael, licking his lips, started off afresh, 


“When the bairns were half-way 
through their holiday I went down to 
see them, and I count thatthe best 
trip Ihave had for many ayear. As 
I climbed the road from the station 
someone Called me by name from the ! 
overhanging bank, and, looking up, ' 
behold, four lassies from our mission- 
school. They were flushed with health 
and browned by the sun and full of 
innocent joy. One hada necklace of 
buttercups, that had taken hours to 
make; another had a coronet of wild 
roses; the third hada bunch of flowers 
she was taking back as a present to her 
country mother in the cottage where 
she lived, and the fourth had dug up 
some primrose roots, which were go- | 
ing back to the city with her. ‘Isn't’ 
this grand, Maister Carmichael?’” and 
she threw me down a spray of honey- 
suckle.”” 

‘mind the honeysuckle on the road 
T gae'd-to schule,’” remarked’ Mur- 


as to be in keeping with the children. chieson. ‘‘I?m no sure that I"ve seen 
They were: wild with anxiety thattheir honeysuckle since that day, at ony rate 


bairns should not be put'to shame by 


T never noticed it.” | 


The Early Impress 
I took a piece of plastic clay, 
And idly fashioned it one day, 
And as my fingers pressed i 
It moved and yielded to my will. 
I came again when daya were passed, 
The bit of clay was Tast; © 
The form I gave it, still it bore, 
But I could change it now no more. 


I took-a piece of living clay, 
And gently formed it day by day, 

‘And worked it with my power and art— 
A young child’s soft and yielding heart. 
I came again when days were gone. 

Tt was a man I looked upon; 

He still that early impress wore, 

And I could change it_nevermore. 


—Selected. , 


‘Where do you think I found the 
laddies??’ criéd Carmichael in triumph, 
for he knew now that principalities and 
powers in the heavenly places were 
with him, and that Jacob had been 
given as a spoil into his hands. *‘Of 
course, at the burn side, and they were 
in their glory doing themselves proud 
to the top hole. Some of them were 
busy on a dam, and, I tell you, pretty 
tidy work. Poor little chaps, they are 
going to besmen of their’ hands when 
theysget.a chance. Others had made = 
harbor ‘further'up for their boats, and 
they were loading them with gravel for 
corn and sailing them down the dam 
from America to Scotland. Every little 
scamp was as fresh as a daisy, and 
when [ saw them working in that pure, 
wholesome water, I assure you, Mr. 
Murchieson, I nearly cried for joy, and 
I thanked God that they were having 
fourteen days of the burn instead of the 
gutter. But maybe you're laughing at 
me for my foolishness.’’ 

“I’m not ” said Jacob fiercely, 
“‘how dare you say thattome! There 
was a burnie round by mother’s 
cottage, but it’s mair than fifty year 
sin’ I biggit a dam. Make it twenty.’? 
“That afternoon,’’ resumed Car- 
michael, *‘the whole caboodle went off 
for an expedition in some carts a good- 
natured farmer gave, and, there’s no 
use telling lies, Mr. Murchieson, I 


, Went with them, and was the worst 


laddie of the gang. Half of us garrison- 
ed an old castle in a wood,, and the 
other half tried to take it from us, and 
we had flags and guns and two tin 
trumpets and an old “drum; and I had 
a cocked hat made out of paper, for I 
was general-in-command. The lassies 
played in the wood at ‘ring a-ring-a 
roses,” and their skipping-ropes, and 
the other things the lassies love, besides 
washing their dolls’ clothes in the burn 
at the castle foot. We had milk and 
bread-and-jam for our tea, and went 
home singing in the carts whet the sun 


was hastening’ westwards, Then the * 


laddies brought'shome the cows, and 
the lassies helped to milk them, and 
when I left to catch the night train the 


last. thing I saw was the bairns sound. 


asleep in clean, homely beds, with the 


fresh air blowing in through the open’ 


windows, and their faces red: with 
health, as if the “hand of the Lover of 
ittle children: had wiped away all the 
Grime: of ‘the city from their cheeks, 
and the sin of the city’ from their 
souls.”” i g 


(Continued on Page 8) 


facliey with 


omen of splen= 


would lead them on the heights. 
writer's attention was 


ie dl 
called to fife chapter that was full of 


interest and inspiration, and subsequent 


‘Alexander Martin was what is com- 
monly known as a rough carpenter— 
that is, he was employed on the rough 

work in building; his: wages were 
‘somewhat less than two dollars a day, 
and ‘considering the fact that there 
‘were frequent intervals when there was 
no work to be done, itis not 
that he found difficulty in making both 
‘ends meet. One morning the thought 
occurred to him that his average earn- 
ings were less than a dollar and a half 
a day, while men who were working 
on the same building were receiving 
three and four dollars for a day’s work 
and having constant employment. 
Mary of them were no brighter than 
he, he flattered himself; the difference 


was that they had learned the art oil 


doing fine work. i 

That night, and for many nights 
following, Martin carried home with 
him a bundle of hard wood, small 
blecks which had been thrown into the 
waste. The men wondered what he 
was doing with the pieces of hard 
wood which ‘he carried home from 
time to time; they were puzzled when 
they learned that he had purchased 
a chest of tools such as unly the best 
carpenters have use foi. They notic- 
ed that his work was more accurate, 
but somehow the truth did not dawn 
upon them. 

One morning the contractor asked 
his men if any of them knew where 
he could find a first-class man, capable 
of building the spiral staircase leading 


from the front hall to the second floor. | 


The house was tobe completed on a 
certain date, and, as the man who was 
to have built the staircase was sick, he 
needed an expert at once. 

“'T think I can do the work satisfac- 
torily,’’ and Alexander Martin, step- 
ping forward. 

The contractor looked amused. “I> 
fear I shall need an experienced hand,’” 
said he striving to repress a smile. 

“Tam confident that I can satisfy 
you, sir,’” said Martin. 


“Well, get youtools and goto work } 


then,’” said the boss; “‘but it will not 
take me a day, nor an hour, to see 
what you can do in that line, young 
man." 


Work, contrary to the expectation of 
other men he was not interrupted. 
As the work progressed, the. other 


longer. than to 
Once there was. 


the man was 
forseveral days. 

He was afraid the trees would die 
unless they were plant 
he hired a man to do it. 
_-When the owner of the trees came 
back, he went to look. at his orchard. 

He had been gone four days. 

“‘How is this??’” said he 
have set out only foun trees.’? 

“That is all [ had time for,”’ an- 
swered the other man. “I dug deep 
holes, so that the roots might spread 
out; I brought rich earth trom the 
woods, so that the trees might have the 
best food. I set the trees straight and 

+I filled the holes carefully. It ail took 
the time but these four trees are well 
planted.” 

‘© That is too slow for me,”” said 
the owner: ‘‘I can plant the whole or- 
chard in one day.’’ So he began to 
| work and pianted the other trees his 
!way. He did not dig the holes large 

enough. He did not take time to get 

soft, rich earth to fill the holes, and ro 
| the trees did not have as good food as 
i they needed. 

The poor little trees lived for a few 
years, but they were never very strong, 
and never bore good apples. last 
chey were cut down. All that was left 
of the orchard was the four trees which 
had been planted with such care. 

These four trees are still living. 
They are now older than an old man, 


You 


Fy SOON SO 


cheery in” your greetings, smile a trifle 

more often and bela bit more ready:to, 

share your happiness with’ ether 
And fast, but notleast, read the little 

verse below. It will prove alittle n-ore 

helpful and inspirational each time you 

see it. BR 

Little by little the time goes by — 

Short, i you sing through it, long, if you 

sigh. 

Lite by litde=an boursa'day; 

Gone with the years that have vanished away, 

Little by little the race is run; 

Trouble and waiting and toil are done! 


near; 


man, 
‘took the basket 
the boy remained a 
the canary-birds ji 


**Why don’t you come in and see 
that'I measure your berries correctly?’’ 
said the woman. “How do you know 
but that I may. cheat you?”: i 

“Tam not afraid,’? sai 
‘for you would get the 

“Get the worst of it?’*:said the wo- 
mi ‘What do you mean by that?"’ 

“Why, ma‘am,’’ replied the boy, 
“I would only lose my. herries, and 
you would make yourself a thief. 
Don’t you think that would be gettin, 


out, 
ter on pain and doubt; 
Litile by little the seed we sow 


Tnto a beautiful yield will grow. 


Little by little the world grows strong, 
Fighting the battle of Right and Wrong; 
Little by little the Wrong gives way— 
Little by little the Right has sway. 

Little by little all longing souls 
Struggle up nearer the shining goals. 


Little by littl: the good in men 
Blossoms to beauty, for human ken; 
Little by little the angels see 


eg 
the worst of it?”” ie 
‘The woman knew the boy was right jf 
in his conclusion, for no one can do a 
wrong act without getting the worst of 
it in the end. Whena boy slights his 
work because he thinks no one will | 
know about it, he is forming a habit |) 
which. will’ cause him to lose a great | 
deal Jater in life. The one who does 
= fhis wed to a finish will 'stepin ‘ahead 
of bi 


Prophecies better of good ta be; 


and have been bearing delicious apples | Tile by Inte the Ged of all 


for many years | 


Little By Little 

Someone has said that if there was 
one thing the American people needed 
{to know more than anything else it was 
the meaning of the expression “‘little by 
little,"” and of the possibilities of doing 

big things in just that modest way. 
One of the reasons why the young 
people of America often meet with 
‘disappointments and failures is that 
they attempt too much—that they try 
to reach their goal in seven-league 

strides, instead of by step by step. 
j  ltiseasy todo a‘‘little” more work, 
, or be alittle’ more considerate, or 
give a “‘little’’ more attention to de- 


|extend them without handicapping 
j ourselves. Itis when we try to do the 
“‘big’’ things that we hit the snag— 


carpenters stopped to admire; the inlaid | whether those “‘big’’ things are’ to 
work was a marvel of cunning art, and , change entirely our daily habits, double 
the sight filled them with amazement. | our output of work. take over the ob- 


'You are building the stairs to sug- 
cess, “Al’” said one of the men, the lat- 
ter part of the week; the boss is might- 
ily pleased with your work.”” 


ligations of another or to suddenly 
develop from a “‘smalltimer’’ to a per- 
former of miracles. 


Lifts the world nearer the pleading call. 
William Fleming French. 


The Boy in Court 

In a law case a little boy of eight 

years was presented by one side as as 

jess, and the opposing counsel 

objected to him on the probability 

that the child was unaware of the na- 
ture of an‘oath: 

“Do you know what an oath is?” 
asked the court. 

‘Yes, sir,”? answered Charlie. ‘‘It 
is toask God to help you to tell the 
truth.”” 

‘‘Where did you learn all this?”’ 
frowned the opposing counsel. 
*‘In the catechism,”’ said Charlie, 
not to be frowned down or sat upon by 
the business. 
What cate- 


the penny catechism sir.’” 
Who told you to look in the cate- 
chism for the definition of an oath?"’ 
“My sister. She told me last‘night, 
and I got it and learnedit.”" 
“Have you got your catechism with 
you?’” 


“Yes, sir. Here itis ,’’ and the well 


, and he will miss his chance § 
for promotion. 


Suppose a boy cheats during examin- 4 


ations and makes a better grade than 
he deserves. He may think it clever, 
but he is cheating himself when he 
does not have the knowledge neces- 
sary for making the grade. His clas: 
mates who do not equal him on e: 
amination are honest in their efforts, 
and as time passes will far surpass him 
in bjs chosen calling in life. i 

We are cheating ourselves when 
we pretend to know more than we do, 
for when ‘responsibilities come we 
will not be equal to them, Our friends 
will give us workto do that they think 
should be easy, but we fail because jj 
we did not know as much as~they jy 
thought we did. 

We have deceived them, and so | 
got the worst of it.—Selected. 


Chalk is composed chiefly jof 
shells of tiny ‘shell-fish. Ch Rees ; 
was all, formed at the bottom ofthe j 
ocean, which’ was afterwards elevated 
above the water. There are immense 
|deposits of chalk in England, and in 3 
northern France and Belgium. The 
fameus‘‘white cliffs of Dover’? are 


the 


: It is asimple matter to improve our- 
Saturday afternoon the staircase was | selves a little here and a little there, to 
completed, and as Martin was sweep- | 


Jextend our efforts a trifle now and a 


thumbed little pamphlet was forthwith | 
produced from the depths of that| 
mysterious receptacle for all known; 


composed of chalk, and many of the § 
ranges of hills in Southern England are 


ing away the chips and saw-dust, the j 
contractor handed him his pay envel- 
ope. There were twenty-two dollars 
in it, more money than he had ever 
before received in a fortnight. 


“‘L shall want you on a similar job | 


next Monday.”’ said the contractor; 
“in fact, there will be work of this 
nature for you right along.”” 

It was then that Alexander Martin 
began to reaiize that he had been build- 


trifle again, and to be a mite more 


thoughtful today anda mite more happy 
to-morrow. Little improvements come 
easy and can be duplicated often with 
slight effort, and yet when they are all 
added up we discover that we have 
done infinitely more than the * 

; thing that we were afraid to tackle or 


ourselves against it. 
Any successful man, popular woman 


that had hurled us back when we threw j 


odds and ends, the trousers pocket. 


“You see, the boy has his docu- 
ments,’’ interposed the court, with a 


| courtroom as it 


Ithe child, 


“Hm! Let me see the book. [ 
wonder if you know anything more 


ing the stairs that were to lead him up- or happy individual of either sex will 
ward to success; that those days and ' tell you that after all, there is nothing. 
evenings which he had spent at home, ’ big in the world that is not justa num- 


working out geometric designs with ber of “‘little’? things done well. 


that’s in it. Who made you?”’ 


‘reply, as if the lad pooh-poohed the 
idea of being asked such a simple 
question, and wanted something 


hard.” r 


smile, and a quiet titter went round the! 
s it became evident that ! 
+ the legal luminary was being puzzled by ' 


“Why, God of course,”? was the 


of chalk formation, Marble was form- @ 
ted ina similar way, but has’ been 
| made crystalline by heat and pressure. 

{| Most ofsthe shells from which these 
rocks were formed are too small:to be j 
seen with the unaided eye. If you pow- § 
der a bite of chalk and look’ at it 
{though a’ microscope, you' will see 
some of these shells, which are so small 

, that it takes: a million or more of them 
;to make a cubic inch of chalky How 
many do you think it took tu form 
those great cliffs, and ranges of hills 
forty or fifty miles long, and the other 
chalk deposits and mountains of 
marble? 


louds of June, 


nm loud the bumble-bee makes 

elated, shriftless, vagrant, : 
\d'golden-rodis dying fast. 
And’ lanes with grapes are fragrant; 


When gentians roll their fringes tight, 
- To save them from the morning, 
nd chestnuts fall from satin burrs 
‘Without a word of warning; 


{© That is th 


"shoct cut to: 
entral 


that 
food ‘neigh : 
! “The world passed into a new. age 
with the end of the Great War. Never 
i was a new age born in greater agony, 
{Nor in amore difficult environment for 
| healthy and normal growth. What we 
make of it as a democracy is -of vital 
| concern not only to ourselves but tothe 
“whole world. So faras my partis con- 
cerned, many paths in life areclosed 
to me. Much that I would like to do 
Tcannot. But I have tried to: bring 


__Thst is, just what Mother Natur 
eae done so that her seeds may Teach. 


$0) 


it be te 
© How funny seeds with umbrellas 


‘must look!?" 7 


“The dandelion does not think so. 


She thinks it is a fine way forher seeds 


totravel. After the yellow hair of the | Now back again to school, dears, 


flower has faded, the green points that 
we call the flower’s overcoat standup 
to guard the secret that is going on in 


theheartof the fower. Atthin hollow |~ For h: 


‘stem grows up at the top of each seed, 
carrying asoft, downythread. When 


To study witha will. 2 
We all can work the better 
‘ing holiday, 3 
For playing ball and tennis, 
‘And riding on the hay. 


allis ready, down drop the green points | The great old book of nature 


once more and there isa lovely, white, 


Prepares us plain to see 


hen on the ground red apples lie, more closely together the people of | fluffy ball that the children love to blow | How very well worth learning 

“An piles, like jewels shining, the Empire, the English-speaking | 0 fell the time of day. All other bodks can be. 

ind’ redder ‘still, on old stone walls, ' peoples, and to further our interests) By doing this, away float the hairy i 

P Are leaves of woodbine twining; aboard: I have had my failures, [|umbrellas, each bearing a tiny seed, to | 5° back again to school, dears, 
| know; but in these years, 5 fh few\| some new spot in the field, where they | ., Vacation time is done; 


hen all’ the lovely: wayside things ecedents omeudevess eres sink gently to sleep.’ You’ve had a merry recess 


B Uheir white-winged seeds are sow- | fasharestisito:haveladespeedimarbings *You have not told me where seeds | __, With lots and lots of fun, 


ing De i esi ith tub oe You've been like colts in pasture, 
Bd, in lds sll @reen and fair, __) Tet me make it quiteclear that a ese te taco goto ind | Unused to bit and rein, 


rhe oe =>, , not asking anyone to launch yet another age aes 

Late aftermaths are growing; espanbaanees Fac hein te these. Look at the flowers of the | Now steady, ready, children, : 2 

The message that I have tried to| Reney-suckle vine. When the seeds n . : : 
rooks : give you is a twofold one: —First, for |" Tipe. the wind breaks the flowers 
In idle golden freighting, afresh response to national service, | 3P&ft, sending each litle tube sailing, 
right leaves sink noiseless in the | for'agreater spine of unselfish and ad. | C4{Ying a seed."” 

hush j te i venturous helpfulness in the midst of |__| You spoke of seeas with balloons 
OF woods and winter waiting. problems which our ablest men find |‘ bear them away; tell me where 

these may be seen. 


‘ r 
O, suns and skies and flowers of difficult to unravel. “‘Have you ever gathered the pods 


lune, “The second point isthat the oppor-| of the’ milleweed plant? | If not, do 
tunity for service is at our door—in | 5, this autumneo Hung. inia, sunny 
our own village, in our own town. * 


| window, the cradles willgoon open 
Many. great “audiences have filled - me z 

! and out will tumble many, many seed 
thls halls many great causcs have been ‘babies. Watch how beautifully they 
never, [am confident, has there been | Will sail through the air. Trytocatch | The manyimportantsuccessesof the | ‘ i 
sicchva vaatheting Tol boibigounaand!| cose It will give you great fun. | deaf throughout the country attest to 
s o “Downy, and soft, and warm, the splendid training they have received 


old, eager to help in the service o ts nore ct : 
4 No little seedling is heard to grieve, in our schools for th: af. 
their fellowmen. Let us make our-* Or imake complaint the folding woods be- onthe dealt heraare 


selves fit for that service and dedicate | neath, among them hundreds of college gra- 
ourselves to it tonight. | Nor lingering dare to stay, for well they know | duates—graduates of not only the 
| The time to go.** national college for the deaf in the 


District of Columbia, but also many . 
who have taken degrees from. various 
institutions of learning for the hearing. 
There may be found among the 
deaf, sculptors, artists, teachers, at 
chitects, bacteriologists, surveyors, 
horticulturists, chemists,’ ministers, 
printers, poultry experts, ranchers, 
editors, merchants, nurserymen, : 


When springs run ‘low, and on the! 


’ Tis only dunces loiter ¢ 
When sounds the school-bell call, 
So fall in line, my boys and girls, 
And troop in one and all. * 
For school is very pleasant, » 
When after lots of fun 
Vacation days are over, 
And real work’s begun. 
Mu —Margaret E. Sangster. 


ove loveth best of ali the year 
a October's bright blue weather. | 


The Prince Of Wales 


Appeals to. the Youth of the Land 
In January of this year, the Prince 
if Wales addressed a message to the 
outh of the nation at a large meeting 
held in the Royal Albert Hall, Lon- 
don, England. We reproduce, his 
speech in part as follows: — 

‘Youth cannot long remain:a specta- 
lor of life; it willonly bea short time 
fore the work of the world will be 
Haced on your shoulders to carry. 
Many tasks wait for your help: know- 
idge to be discovered, open spaces to 

developed, sickness to bs conduc ; 
d, and wrongs to be righted. Wit : eal arock’raeretteic! 
fese hich quests before you, you will| Mother Nature knows the best | | fs (or the chestnut seeds they have, "OTT sew writers and 
alize that the mere acquisition of | means to get her seed children from: on these, sending the large brown | pocts whose works have been accepted : 


ial things is not in i = | one place to another. To do this, : j feat 
Tey San induial ors sued gives to comelothera, wings’ 10 athe } Seeds rolling down onthe earth, where | by sandal publications: Some Het 
Gracie ea a little, compared | hooks, still others have tubes, while | they are'quickly gathered’ by the the | aruss| Ant "sex plore nae aang 


i 5 ya sli Swat i children, and carried to new resting | World-fame. One of these, one of our 
ith the satisfaction derived from your | Many need only a slight squeeze given | oil work time comes once more, | OWN graduates, Douglas Tilden, lives 
wn effort, especially when that effort 


: Se re ees Celie rapa ei | hve told ou some ofthe gurer|m Betkley and ope of his Sates 
vances human welfare and happi-| 106 ‘d | ways seeds travel. There are other | stands on our front lawn, add 
als ty __| ways. You must keep your ees open | and distinction ¢@ our splen 
{ want you to understand that we; Can you think of a seed having | and louk about to find them for your- | tional plant. 
fe not just facing a few months of }wings? Thisis a fact. The little | seif chis aurumn. The deaf of this great state are.par- 
grin and bear it,’” but that we must | seeds iat hes pied up byzthe Child- trove will itbe when the woods turn brown, | ticularly. fortunate because of educa- 

¢ into training for a long period of ; fen under the maple tree in spring! Their gold and crimson all dropped down, | | tonal opportuities vouchsafed to all, 
rork—hard work and effort, sus-' time have wings. Little butter-knives | And crumbled to dust? Oh, then, as we lay | and also because of the vastness of the 
ined despite _ possible Coa ee eee called the seed forming | Ouro erase ae beached domain, the consequent varied climate . 
ents. You must be prepared, as | the hance, and the feathery part the + aerate eee and the*great wealth. of natural ‘re- 2 
Bthers have been Belore) to cols ae ptr eine: We will dream of green leaves when the wood | sources which guarantee the fulfilment, 
§ i ‘i in| B je wind, turns brown." —Selected. | j i : i 
Rice athe durations eee fan be | he Seed ieableo travel along distance: ae io any degree desired, of worthy am: 
required of you. . je children are Mother Nature's D percit 

¥ ne hope to influence | helpers. too, when in play they gather “Here and There d This wate bas woke’ among abe 
eau Liga enc® | the maple seeds and carry them home } neaiis <a aA beester oh aL 
Hirectly the trend of international Teo theinigardens 22 | By Winfield S. Runde progress of the deaf, in spite of set- 
Bffairs, but close at hand is a dqmestic | '((°* & The public knows too little about the | backs due to various causes, has been ey 
roblem, vast and baffling if looked! “Did ever anyone hear of seeds 421¢ because their accomplishments are | noted with keen interest. The future : 
ft in the mass, though easier to help | With hooks?’ 4 not brought to light by ‘the influences | seems to hold much for their continued 

hen broken up into. individual; — “‘Yes. The weed begear-ticks have | that count. They are lost.in the mad |and even more rapid advancement in x 
feces. [t is made up of men and them.” 3 rush of the larger hearing world. Bur! all ways. We are in an age of promise 
omen, boys and girls. Iam, asyou' (How do the seeds get away?"’f | the facts now and then find notice in | and increasing understanding, and we 
have guessed, thinking of unem-; | ‘‘Youlittle people, and big people, | the press of the country, and the deaf | look ahead hopefully. 

Jloyment. [am thinking now neither too, carry them off on your clothes. | are given some recognition for worthy —California News. 
terms of'economics nor of politics ; They ride on the backs of sheep and | accomplishments won in the face of a 
tt of each member of the unem-' cattle, holding on tight to their rough | tremendous handicap. 3 
loyed population as a single, sepa- coats.”” ~ We, who are engaged in the pro- 
fate personality, beset by depression, | “‘The seed babies of the burdock } fession of the education of the deaf, 
bouring under a sense of frustration get off in the same manner as the beg- | are of course aware that there are few 
ind futility —a blank wall in front of | garticks do: — impossibilities in the path of the ambi- ; 
im which he can neither climb over «The burdock burr stood waiting, tious deaf. We know that to overcome | For life is the mirror of king andslave, 
jor scramble round. My appeal here ' His train was late, you say, obstacles the only requirements are’a ‘Tis just what we are and do; 
Not to statesmen, nor even to phil-" It came’at last ~ a woolly dog — stout heart, a finished education and a|‘I’hen give to the world the best you 
nthropists, but to all those who are in| Who bore him far aw ; fine character which will withstand the | have, ‘ 
ork to play the part of neighbour’ ‘*Everyone dislikes:these seeds and ‘ assaults of an exacting, if not a very| And the best will come back to you. 
id friend to the man out of work. gets rid of them as soon as possible. | cruel world. Sor. a —Madeline S. Bridges. 


“Do you know the plant touch-me- 
How the Seeds Travel nat??? i 

“If not, ask someone to point it out 

toyou. It is misnamed, for the plant 

! wants you to touch jit, for that is the 

only way the funny seed babies can get 

; away from their homes., One slight | 

} squeeze to their pods sends the babies | 

** | jumping far and wide. 


“Tt strays, it floats, it sails, it glides, 
By bird express, and gentle’ tides, 

It springs, and jumps, yet often hides 
On rugged ledges’ sunny sides. 

Ie rolls, it rests, it sows 

Itself by curious art it knows; 

y and bye, when no one.knows, 
grant seed takes root and grows 


A peace above all earthly dignities, 
A still and quiet conscience. 
—Shakespeare. % 
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Acopy of this issue of The Canadian 
is being sent to the parents of all the 
pupils. The paper is issued twice a 
month, and in addition to other interes- 
ting matter, each issue contains news 
of the School, discussions on matters 
relating to ihe work of educating the 
deaf, and a couple of pages of locals 
written by the pupils themselves. Every 
parent should subscribe to the paper so 
as to keep in touch with, the School 
where his or her child is being educa- 
ted. The price,is only $1 ayear, strictly 
in advance. 


Off to a Good Start 

The sixty third session of The 
Ontario School for the Deaf was open- 
ed on Sept. 14th, the attendance being 
considerably greater than at any previ- 
ous opening day in the history of the 
school, ‘There were present 186 boys 
and 142 girls, atotalof 328. Attime 
of going to press the numbers have 
been increased to 188 boys and 153 
girls, a total of 341, and several more 
are expected yet to come 


It will he seen that, as was the case 
Jast year, the boys greatly outnumber 
the girls, and this has crea'éd a some- 
what serious problem he boys? 
residence provides proper accom- 
modation for only 134 pupils, and 
when some fifty more have to be 
crowded in, a condition is created that 
is detrimental to the health and rea- 
sonable comfort of the pupils. We 
had greatly hoped “atleast two 
units of the proposed junior residences 
would be ready for use by the new 
year, but the Goyernment has deemed 
it wisé to postpone their erection for 
the time being. 


After Mr. Fetterly had greeted the 
boys and girls in a few hearty words 
of welcome ‘and good cheer, they 
were dismissed to their various class 
rooms, after which the always arduous 
work of classification was proceeded 
with. ‘This was pretty well completed 
by noon andyon Friday the work of 
the session was begun. May it he a 
most happy, healthful and very success- 
ful one! 


Frequent changes in the personel of 

a staff are naturally detrimental tothe 
efficiency of a school, so it is gratifying 
to know that, with one exception, all 
of last session’s officers and teachers 
have. reported for duty. “The excep- 
tion was Mr. Campbell, who, as noted 
elsewhere, hasbeen retired, his place 
being taken by Mr. Holmes. Mr. 
Stratton, who had been granted. leave 
‘of absence during the latter part of the 
> last session to complete his course at 


the Hamilton. Technical Training 
School, has resumed his position as 


manual training instructor. i 


The programme of work in the va- 
rious departments will be in general 
the same as last year, though thére 
will be more project work. 


dered and’ will soon be installed, , 
making the third of these very useful 
appliances for making use tothe fullest , 
possible extent of the pupils’ residual | 
hearing. 


A change has been made in the 
evening study arrangements. Instead 
of doing their evening work in the 
j study-rooms in the residences as here- 
\tofore, the pupils will come to their 
‘To a large extent the 


1 


| 
classrooms. 


_|time. will be devoted to the reading of 


suitable books as assigned by the respec- 

‘tive teachers. It has been found that 
written work ‘and formal study done 
in the evening has not been satisfactory 
in many cases; sometimes it is really 
detrimental and it is expected that 
more. benefit will be derived by devo- 
ting the study hour to reading. Many 
other schools have adopted this system 
and find it very satisfactory. As to 
conduct, the pupils are put largely on 
their honor. One pupil in each room, 
will act as monitor, and there will be 
a teacher on duty on each side of the 
building, who will have general over- 
sight of the classes during the study 
period. 


One y natural fear that the par- 
ents of anew. pupil has, is that his 
child will be very lonesome and home- 
sick here. No doubt most of the 
pupils do feel this way attimes, but no 
one would ever suspect itto see them, 
fora livelier, happier-looking lot of 
boys and girls it wouid be hard to find 
anywhere. Itis very seldom we sce 
any tearful faces or dejected looks 
among even the new pupils after the 
first few days. “That the children en- 
joy theirschool lite is evidehced by 
the fact that nearly all of thenr are 
eager to return in the fall, and invar- 


ably entertain warm affection for and 
most kindly recollections of th 
in after life. 


School 
Parents who have been 
sitors who 


pupils and their officers and teachers, 
will need no other assurance that the 
children will be treated with every 
possible kindness. and consideration. 


Parents are expected to keep their 
children provided with comfortable 
clothing and if anything is “needed 
requisition will be sent from the offi 
They need not send any clothing, or 
money to buy any, unless asked for 
from. the offic OL course they are 
at liberty to send extra things if they 
wish; we ask for necessary things only. 

It is not advisable to send a child 
here too much finery. It makes other 
children envious, creates pride in the 
child wearing it, and po one thinks 
any more of it for having such things. 
Some children write home for things 
they do not require and parents need 
Pay no attention to such requests. 
Every child should be kept provided 
witha litle spending money, and we 
hope parents will see to his. Five 
cents a week would be onlytwo dol- 
Jars a session and every parent can af- 
ford at least that small amount. 


_ Every child should get a letter from 
Rome every two weeks at least. Some 
pupils seldom, if ever, hear from home 
and this is shameful. We hope, that 
this session 10. pupil will be treated 
with such inexcusable neglect. On the 
other hand it is better for parents not 
to write too often, asit keeps the mind 
of the pupil off its work. It is best to 
write once a week on a stated day so 


Mfriends of pupils about. the children 
f 


A new! 
sound amplifying outfit has been’or- ; Our 


All correspondance by parents or 


that the child knows when ‘to expect | 
its regular letter from home. fea 
i 


competent citizens of Canada. He 
thanked’ Mr. Fetterly for giving him 
the privilege of seeing the school, again 
he congratulated him and his staff, and 
hoped the school would have continu- 


must be with the Superintendent only. | ing and ever-increasing success. - 


No member of our staff, nor. any other 
person who has any official relation to 


Hon. Hugh Guthrie'said he heartily 
endorsed all that Mr. Bennett had so 


School, has any right to correspond |-well ‘expressed. He was very glad in- 


with parents or anyone else relative to i deed to be present and to get even this 


the pupils unless by. direction or per- 
mission of the Superintendent. 


All pupils are required to write home 
onthe 10th and 25th of each month / 
and as much oftener as they wish. 
‘Their teachers write on behalf of pupils 
who are unable to write. If parents wish 
to hear from or about their children 
more frequently, all they have to do is 


to write to the Superintendent and they 
will geta prompt reply. Parents some- } 
times ask that a letter be sent them | 
from the office every day, or every 
week, telling about their children. It , 
is impossible to comply with such a} 
request, We have nearly three hun- | 
dred and filty pupils here, and it cer- | 
tainly would be unreasonable to expect | 
the Superintendent to write frequent! 
letters about each pupil. 


If, however, a child gets sick the 
parents will be notified and will get 
word about it every day as long as itis 
ill, Nothing is ever. concealed from 
the parent, but the exact condition 
of the child will be stated. A vhy: 
cian visits the School every day there 
isa nurse always in attendance, and no- 
thing isleft undone forthe sick that 
skill and care can accomplish. 
gard to the pupils’ health, no news is 
always good news and every parent 
can rest assured that if he gets no word 
about his child, ic is all right. 


Canada’s Premier Visits ‘the 
.S.D. 4 
On September 4th our School was 
honored by a brief visit trom right 
Honorable. R. B. Bennett, Pre of 
Canada, Hon. Hugh Guthrie, Minister 
ot Justice, and Hon, Martin Burrell, 
Parliamentary Librarian, who had 
come tothe city to atte the funera’ 
of Sir Gilbert Parker. They were ac- 
companied by W ‘Tunmon, M. 
P. for South Hastings, Col. W. N. 
Ponton, K. C., and Mayor Tice of 
Belleville. “The time at their disposal 
was too brief to enable them to visit any 
of the class rooms, so they were greet- 
ed by the whole school in the Assem- 
bly Hall. Mr. Fetterly extended to 
the visitors a cordial welcome and ex- 
pressed the pleasure and honor con- 
ferred upon the School by the pres- 
ence of the distinguished visitors; after 
ted by Miss Deannard, with 
no, the pupils 
and “‘Ged § 
the King,’’ which followed by 
three cheers, given with a consonance 
and volume which could leave no 
doubt in the visitors that these child- 
ren’s vocal organ were in good work- 
ing order even if their hearing was 
defective. 


Mr. Bennett, being asked to say a 
few words, said it was a great pleasure 
for him to be present.to see and to 
greet the pupils of this School, and to 
gain even this brief insight into the 
work being carriedon here. He was 
delighted with what he saw and he 
congratulated the Superintendent and 
his staff on the outstanding excellence 
of the wok they were accomplishing 
for the deaf of Ontario, He hoped 
all the work ‘of the staff equalled in 
merit and effectiveness the cheers that 
had just been given by the pupils, 
which he sas sure could not be excel- 
led He also congratulated the pupils 
on the opportunity here given them to 
gain a good education and be thus fitred 
co become intelligent, respected and 


In re- | 


brief glimpse of the spendid work:the 
School was doing and it was a great 
pleasure to see and to greetithis fine 
Jot of boys and girls. He had no dea 
before of the wonderful work that is 
carried on here and the Province surely. 


‘had reason to be proud of what the 


schoo! was doing to promote the educ- 
tion and best welfare of these deaf—but 
surely not dumb—children. He would 
not soon forget what he had seen and 
heard during his all too short visit here. 

The visitors then retired, accom- 
panied by the hearty cheers of the 
pupils. 


The Late Sir Gilbert Parker 


Very dignified, very impressive, very | 


sincerely touching were the high 
honors paid to the memory of Sir Gil- 
bert Parker at his funeral on Sept. 28. 
The service was held at St. Thomas 
Anglican Church, which the deceased 
| had attended in youth and early 
manhood, and very eloquentiwas the 
fine tribute paid to the deceased by Rt. 
‘Rev. John-Lyons, Bishop of Ontario 
| A native of thi8-district, one time resi- 
dent of Belleville, a loyal Canadian 
and ardent imperialist, an esteemed 
British statesman, a bright starin the 
ary galaxy, dowered with personal 
qualities that bound to him in. golden 
i chains of friendship a large circle of 
men prominent in literary, political 
and cultured social circles, Sir Gilbert 
brought honor to the place of. his 
nativity, to Canada which he loved, 
to thecountry of his adoptiqn which 
he so well served; and most worthy 
was he of the respectful honors paid 
him at his obsequies by men distingu- 
ished in all walks of life, prominent 
among whom were Hon. R. B. Beu- 
nett, Premier of Canada, Hon. Hugh 
Guthrie, Minister of Justice, Hon 
Martin Burrell, Parliamentary Libr- 
arian, and Dr. Charles G. D. Roberts, 
noted Canadian poet. 

The special interest of the deaf in 
the career of Sir Gilbert is due to the 
fact that for a short time in. the early 
80's ke was a teacher atthis School, 


and is remembered with affection and | 


esteem by the surviving members of © 


his class. This incident in his life was 
finingly recognized by having the pu- 
pils lined up. on the walk in front ot 
the school grounds as ‘the funeral pr 
cession passed by, and very touchii 
was the tribute thus paid. Our Supe 
intendent, Mr.. Fetterly, was one of 
the active pall-bearers. 

In a subsequent issue The Cana- 
jan will have more te 
Sir Gilbert's literary 
works. 


‘The Dunnville Weekly Chronicle, 
in its issue of Sept. 9, hasa couple of 


regarding { 
qualites ard 3 


pages devoted to the Ontario School | 


for the Deaf. It reproduces in full the 
description of the School and its acti- 
vities contained in the Special Public- 
ity Edition of the Canadian of Dec. | 


last, the article being embellished with | 


eleven selected cuts. We greatly ap- 
preciate efforts such as this to. inform 


the public regarding the School and | 
the work it is doing for the deaf, some | 


graduates of which reside in his home 


town. We thank Mr. Fry, the edi- | 


tor and publisher of The Chronicle, 
for the interest he has thus ‘shown in 
the welfare of the deaf, and com- 
pliment him on the general excellence 
of his paper. 
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Scoot Morro: ‘“The greatest hap- 
piness is found in making others 


happy.” 


Sarurpay, Ocroser Ist, 1932 


Mr. Campbell's Retirement 
“The old order changes, .giving 
lace to new’’ and the actors in the 
rama of life do follow each other 
ross the stage of activity in rapid 
ccession. Thus the retirement of 
r. W. J. Campbell removes the 
t link connecting the present teach- 
we. staff and that of Mr. Mathison’s 
gime. Only the writer hereof 
mains, though, not asa teacher but in 
¢ humble capacity of editor—the last 
af on the old tree. 


[ewas on’ January of 1894 that Mr. 
Sampbell joined the staff . of this 
School, and_ has served continuously 
ince, and he has the unique record 
Bf having been absent from duty from 
HIness or any other cause for less than 
wo months throughout those thirty: 
ight years. During most of this 
Mefime he taught combined classes, but 
lvafter the rotary system was established 

the senior department he specialized 
In mathemati This—subject was 
is special delight, almost his’ favorit 
ecreation, and he had a rare faculty 
pr giving the pupils a clear conception 

the principles involved and of the 
Best methods of solution. 


For the last fifteen years Mr. Camp- 
I was the supervising teacher of the 
nior department, and during the in- 
reegnum between the death of Dr. 
‘oughlin and the appointment of Mr. 
fetterly he was also the acting princi- 
fal of the School, discharging the 
ties of this office to the entire satis 
ction uf the Departn.ent of Educa- 
on. 


Last March, having reached the 
haximum age for retirement, he was 
laced on the superannuation list, but 
as allowed to complete the school 
ar. At the close of the session he 
fas accorded a farewell reception by 
je staff, at which he“ was presented 
ith a beautiful smoking cabinet. In 
baking the presentation on behalf of 
he staff, Miss Ford eulogized his 


jis. outstanding ability as 
id his uniform congeniality 
ourtesy, and conveyed the be: shes 
f all for many long years of well- 
farned rest. 


he Staff Royally Entertained 
As far as the social amenities are 
loncerned, the session got off to a good 
art. On the day that school opened, 
ery member-of the staff received an 
Avitation from Mr. and Mrs. and Miss 
an Fetterly, to participate on Frid: 
vening at a corn roast and house- 
barming at “‘Willowood"’ Mr. Fetter- 
y's new cottage on the Bay shore. 
where they were royally entertained. 


The first part of the evening was 
pent around an open fire, where 
emingly fire-proof and very hungry 
jedagogues roasted and devoured an 
tonishing number of ears of corn. A 
lorious. von-fire ot brushwoad, reser- 


ved for the occasion, ended the open- the session, at which Hon. Mr. Mar- : 
tin, Minister of Public Welfare, was | visitor at Belleville during the sum- 
the guest-speaker,and thoughtit would | mer and made her head quarters at the 
be desirable to have one or two similar | O.S.D. as the guest of Miss Ford. 
functions which other prominent men’! She looks fine and seems to grow 
‘or women should be asked to attend | younger with each passing year. Need- 
and deliver addresses. 


air part of the evening’s enjoyment. 


An adjournment wasthen made to 
the cottage, where each guest was re- 
quired to throw a fagot on the biaze in 
the fire-place, and then perform astunt 
that surely contributed greatly to the 
hilarity of the occasion. Conspicuous 
among these was a varied rendition of 
“The cock’s shrill clarion’’ that weuld 
have aroused the envy—and the aston- 


and strident toned chanticleer. 


cup, to the dismay and confusior 
of various members of the staff, whos@* 
fadsand foibles were vividly portrayed 
and the, 
polysyllabic verbosity in her hopeless 
effort /to explain and justify a certain 
episode for which she was being 
“*kidded."” 


A_deliciou: 
which was he: 


tily partak 


ful evening's 
brought to a close by 
President of the As: 
pressed the he: 
present of the kindly hospi 


Mr. Blanchard, 


On Wednesday afternoon, Sept. 
22nd, the organization me, 
Association of 7 
tors was held. 


report of the commi 


officers forthe current session: Hon- 
orary Presidents, H. B. Fetterly, 
Stewart; Presi- 
Vice-President, 


5 >. 
dent, Lally; 
Erma Panter, B. 
surer, C. L. 
unanimously adopted. 


M.S Blanchard, B. A., the’retir- 
ing President, thanked - his fellow- 
officers and the members of the é 


The report was 


j handed over the reins of office to the 


new President. 


Mr. thanked the Association 


rding 
ion 


yand spoke at some length reg 
the aims and ideals of the Asso 


creasingly might be in promoting the 
welfare of the School and inereasing 
the efficiency of the staff, and he askea 
the fullest’ possible cooperation of 
every member in making the meetings 
and other activties of Association help- 
ful and enjoyable. He especially 
urged that every member should take 
part in the discussions and feel free to 
make any suggestions that might in- 
crease the interest and welfare of the 
school. He also stressed the. real 
value and helpfulness of the social 
activities of Association, and hoped 
the social committee would provide 
some very enjoyable functions. 


tance of every member parti 


| and said that the teachers were at lib> | Mr 


| classes. 


and Mr. Fetterly. et 
ETT culogy 
First Meeting, of the Associa- record:d 
tion 


of” 
Sept. 


Halifax 


of the blin 


ing the appointment of the following jen apart as 


‘ Some Welcome V 
fot the honor conferred upon him, Miss: L 


Schoo 


efficiency 
hogorable position she now holds, with ! sight 
further honors awaiting her. 


and of the social activities of the beauties, 
school forboth the staff and the pupils, In a subsequent letter to Miss Ford, | sitesand summer homes on the Bay 
sed their; shore. Mir. Fetterly wants “‘Willo- 
erty to make -use of his cottage on tkeirappreciation of Canadian scenery | wood"’ to be a sort of community 
the Bay shore in entertaining cheir and hospitalit 
He referred to the supper- own words— 
meeting last year, probably the best of lous school building and equipment. 


McA 


\ ie 22nd, 
Secretary-Trea- peferred in feeling terms to Dr. 
Aloney’s death, 
his attractive personal qui 
an administrator and the splendid 
work he had done for the deaf and 
the blind, He then moved, seconded by 


Sch 


terial that was at their disposal. 


uberance of Miss Ford’s The Passing of Dr. McAloney School in particular. 


Miss Ada James was a welcome. 


less to say she greatly enjoyed her 
visit, and all her friends were indeed 


Miss Ford referred to Mr. Fetterly’s | gladto see’her. ; z 
suggestion. that a professional reading | 
course should be carried on by the staff, 


L ou ON “and she had a book in mind which | D le 
ishment—of even the most agressive she thought would be interesting and |at present in Hamilton, attending the 


Our Superintendent, Mr. Fetterly is 


E helpful, regarding which further notice : sessions of the General Council of the 
Various other games and amuse- would be given in due course. 
ments. followed, the star features be- would also like to have all of s ¢ c 
ing the affuence of the steady, cop- teachers in the junior department meet | senting Bay of Quinte Conference. 
ious, almost exhaustless flow of lang~ for half an hour occa 
uage from Miss Rierdon-as she read and to become familiar with the con- | 
the tea-grounds in ‘‘Miss’? Holmes rit amount of very helpful ma- | 29 address _to the Women’s Institute 


She | United Church of Canada, of which 
the {he is one of the Commissoners BE 


nally to examine | 


During the vacation Miss Ford gave 


‘ar Duntroon, Simcoe County, tegard- 
ing the work of educating the deaf, 
and the ideals and methods of this 
Her address was 
[greatly appreciated and highly com- 


The cause of deaf education has” mended and she was accorded a very 
suffered an almost irreparable loss by | hearty vote of thanks. 
the sudden demise on August 2nd of 
Dr. Thomas $.. McAloney, Superin- 
lunch was then served, tendent of the Colorado School, and to eave the 


When Hon. Mr. Bennet was about 
Assembiy Hall, he was 


ff by even one of the most efficient, progressive waylaid by several of the boys, who 
the most numerous corn-eaters, then and popular educators of the deaf in| asked him to write his name in their au- 
after a half hour sing-song the delight- America: 


Dr, McAlorey began his rograph books, which he willingly did. 


wz of the his communi 
achers and Instruc- “The kindly, generous sympathy he 
Miss Handley, chair- isd for all left: more than the usual | also the father, are living. 
man of the naminating committee ap- impression. i 
pointed by Mr. Feterly at the closing Gould turn for sure guidance, one in} Mr. 
meeting of last session, presented they hom all had confidence, 


chool. In 


leader has been taken from us. Fri 
deaf, i pow- | health had not been good for some time 
er in work forboth, a gteat force in and her death was not unexpected 
he will be missed. | Sh 


riend of th 


entertainment — was life work in Belfast, Ireland, and in 
1893 he became a valued member ‘of 
ciation, who ex- the staff of the Ontario School for the School is gxtended to Mr. 
ty appreciation of all Deaf, leaving hereto accept a pog- man, whose mother passed away on 
lity of the tion in the Alabama 
uricious hostess and genial host, Miss nouncing his death. ‘he Annals of the 
‘shim the following glowing Mr. 
“Ac this time we can only to attend her funeral, but it is some 
ep-telt sorrow that a great consolation to recall that he spent sever- 


“he warmest sympathy of all at the 
O'Gor- 
an- Sept. 9th. She resided in Dublin, Ire- 


land, and’ it was an added sorrow to 


iend al weeks with her lastsummer. Her 


was the revered mother of seven 
nd three daughters, all of whom, 


ons 


He was one to whom all 


great leaders.”* 


Superintendent Fet 


id highly eulog 


tors 


hicabil. |. Miss Hales, A. 


A. Holmes, who has‘been 


endowed , appointed to fill the vacancy caused by 
ctee, recommend- ith chose superfine attributes that set) Mr. Campbell's retirement. comes 
from Spencerville in Dundas County. 


He has taught eight years in public 


At the meeting of the Association schools with marked success, the last 
achers and Instructors, held on four years as principal of the cunsoli- 


teriy. dated school at Nobel, near Parry 
Me) Sound. ‘ 
ized 


-C.M., of Port 
Hope, is acting as pianist is the Assem- 
bly Hali vice Miss Rathbun, who has 
resumed herclass-room work 


sociation ‘for the assistance and coop- Miss Ford, a resolution of sympathy Sark i 
eration they had given him, and then © Mrs. McAloney and the Colorado Inhis remarks to the: pupils and 
{ 'y @ A School teachers on opening day,.Mr_ Fetterl; 


expressed the hope that a greater effort 
| would be made this session to. elimi- 
‘natesigns. He urged the pupils to 
[use the English language in their con- 


Fearon, a teacher in-the | verse —to speak to each other and not 


ol forthe De: 


a short time a greatly esteemed me Si Gs Ree i 
and the real benett it had been'and in- 3° A ie ie emed member | they can become™yroficient in~speech 


nd for | sign. 


This is the oniy way in which 


»D. staff, spent a few days | and lipreading and.in che use of good 


Miss M. A. Coffey, 
cipal of the West Vi 
a welcome visitor duri 
Miss Coffey received her tri 


atthe school during the summer look- | Janguage. 
ing over the equipment, with which | of the staff—not teachers only, but all 
she was much pleased. 


Hae (7 
Assi 


inia School, 


nin 
and her ability 


have won-for her’ 


her Ont 


He expected the members 


'members—to insist. on the use of 
(speech at all times, and to ignore 


ant Prin- | requests or remarks made by the pupils 


wi 


; in signs. 


he vacation. | 


gat; The ex-pupils of the O.S.D. will 
and | recall the Bay shore near the old school 
the | wharf, tittered with all_kinds. of un- 
weeds and bushes and other 
‘truck. They would be agreeably sur- 
prised to see itnow. The ground has 


Mr. and Mrs. Mcallister, of the | been cleared and levelled and seeded, 
West Virginia School, who motored | and-on it, Mr. Fetterly has erected aa 
up to visit Miss Coffey 
Mr. Fetterly emphasized the impor- home, also spent a day and a night at | propriately 
ipating this school. “hey were enthusiastic in | which he and his family have occupied 
lin the programmes and discussions, their admiration for Ontario and its | with much enjoyment during the sum- 


ario | attractive and commodious cottage ap- 
named _“Willowood”’, 


also for this School plant. ; mer. This is now one of the nicest 


fer again expr 


and of—to use 


her , centre, and hehas cordially invited the 


The grand and marvel- members of the staff to make use of it 


at any fime in entertaining their classes. 


O'Gorman that he was unable , 


ho 
ms 
4 
7 
aS 
~ 
. 
a 
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A Parent's Plea 


My little boy is eight years old, | 
fe goes to school each day; 

He doesn’t mind the tasks they set— 

They seem to him but play. ; 


He heads his class at raffia work, ! 
‘And also takes the lead } 

‘At making dinky paper boats. 
But I wish that m ld read. 


They teach him physiology, 

* But, oh it chills our hearts | 
To hear our prattling innocent 
‘Mix up his inward parts. 


He also learns astronomy 
‘And names the stars by night — 

Of course he’s very up-to-date. 

But I wish that he could write. 


They teach him things botanical, 
They teach him how to draw, 
He babbles of mytholog 


And gravit 


And the discovesies of 
With himare fad. 
They tell me he's a clever boy, 
But I wish that he could add. { 


—— 


“Don'ts” That Help Me 

1. Don’t fail to begin school on 
schedule time. You demand punctual- 
ity on the part of your pupils. Let your | 
example as well a precept teach the les- | 
son. 

2. Don't let your morning exercise | 
run over the time indicated by your 
program: You may be reading as 
morning exercise from an interesting 
book. Remember, however, that bus- 
iness comes before pleasure, and this | 
lesson should be thoroughly inculcated. 


“room. 
|open minded and to ert to 
knowledge that comes streaming in to 


| education than we once had. 


ime to vocational 


“more and more 
| work. 
‘There is one of the strangest ideas 


; prevalent, that man’s educationis con- 


fined to the years that he spends in 
school. Not a thousandth part of 
what we know was gained in the school 
Tobe educated is simply to be 
be alert to the | 


us from all sides. 

Again I wish to emphasize the fact 
that teachers have come to realize that 
he first pre-requisite of training a child 


jis to understand him, to know hisa- 


bilities, his interests and his past accom- | 
plishments. ‘The foreign mother who 
wrote to the teacher, I want you to 
learn my boy, ‘may have spoken un- 
grammatically, but she spoke the truth. 
One of the greatest contributions to 
education in the past ten years has 


| been the study of individual differences 


in children 
We have found that we cannot mold 


Le ibe 
all children alike, so we take every 


method of approach in orderto deve- 
lop the latent forces in the child. 
There ‘was a time when we trained 
our boys to be carpenters, printers, 
and shoemakers, believing they would 
follow. these trades successfully wh 
they left school. Now we real 
there is no fixed future for any boy.or 
rl, Now we endeavor to train boys 
d girlsto meet changing conditions, 
This leads us to a broader idea of 
Form: 
pn achild 


3. Daén't let pupils sit merely 
ing for school to be out’’. If there be 
a moment after your work is complet- | 
ed before the bell for dismissal, fill in 
with something that will contribute to 
the pleasure of school life, A resource- | 
ful teacher can make much of these 
moments. 

4$.Don't keep children after school | 
except when it seemsexpedient to break | 
arule. A teacher who knowshow to 
teach can successfully “'reach’’ nearly 
allin her class. ‘There may be a few 
Romans who won't drink at the foun- 
tain; keeping such pupils after school | 
is not likely to create a thirst. \ 
5.Don't fail ta demand the best work 
of your children, ‘The on! to 
succeed along this line is to expect it 
every time. 

6. Don’ texpect your salary to be in- 
creased, or think that ig ought to be in- 
creased, unless your worth is constant- 
ly increasing. ) 

— The Western Pénnsylvanian 


The Turn of the Tide in 
Education 


[Below we give some extra 
excellent address given by Sus 
Mi School at the dedi 
Hall on Thanksgiving Day, 1931, 
Arkansas School for the Deaf: 


ts from the 
Day of the 
ariel 
at the 


To day, schools both for the hearing 
and for deaf are just as unlike those of 
thirty five years age as one can imagine 
It is true that the school room, the 
desks and books may have the same 
aspect, andYhe the three R's are still 
taught as thoroughly as possible. But 
the pragressive school goes much 
fartherthan this. Once the backward, 
the disobedient, and the stupid child 
way sent home and only the book 
minded child was considered worthy 
to graduate. “Those who made poor 
grades were considered hopeless; no- 
thing could be done for them. Since 
the turn of the tide in edu yn, educa- 
tors believe that every child who enters 
school should have an opportunity for, 
growth. We have come to under- 
stand that each child is an individual 
and that all cannot be taught alike. 

In a progressive school, the child is 
-first studied: then his development is 
planned along the line of his bent. 
‘This is why our. schools for the deaf 
throughout the country are giving 


|to make a living; now we rea 


erly we thought we must t 


that 
we must train him how to live, 

The old fashioned teachers heard 
lessons, while the present day teacher 
eaches “Then she gave rigid examin: 
ions to test the pupils’ knowledge of 
dates and facts; now she gives ach 
ment tests, the results of whic 
be used as guides to point out to her 
any weak pomts in the child's: prep- 
aration, Once she promoted at the 
end of the term, now she “promotes: 
when the child isready for promotion, 

We live in an age of tran 
that expression new to you 
ever fail to hear a sp 


swift) changes that threaten us also 
challenge us to do our work. and do 
it quickly.and thoroughly. “This 


cliallenge shows the tura of the tide 
in education. ‘Today the teacher is 
first a teacher of pupils, and second a 
teacher of subjects. For that reason 
better traincd teachers are. required. 
One who knows her subjects can take 
children in three years further in their 
ability to read and to speak than an 
untrained teacher can in six. She has 
schemes of finding out what a child 
needs and how much he is getting out 
of it. She has a way of inspiring him 
to his best. Therefore the trained 
and modern teacher should receive a 
larger salary than the untrained one. 
If We are to do the work quickly we 
must have up-to-date equipment, for 
We must teach the children the habit 
of doing useful work while they are 
young. If a child forms this habit, 
there will always .be some form of 
work that will allow him to escape 
from drudgery. Work is the salvation 
of the race. Play,while it is necessary 
for mental and physical health, must 
be balanced by work. A well-rounded 
program of school activities provides 
time for work and play as well as. for 
academis studies. The three should 
go together until they merge. Of 
Course, the work the child does in the 
shops is not especially valuable from a 
monetary viewpoint it is the effect 
of this work on his character that 
counts. “The work is only a- means 
toan end, and the end is the child. 

Mr. Hoover has told us that, “The 
hope of the nation lies in. the great 
group of healthy normal children and 


danger of the nation lies in the ten 
million children who are in a measure 
deficient."’ Since the tide has turned in 
education, we more and more believe 
that the problems relating to the de- 
ficient. child may be. grasped and 
understood, and that he or she may be 
trained to become valuable citizens. 

Can the states afford to educate 
their deaf children?’ Can they afford 
not to? We do not think of deaf 
children as. deficient, for a deaf child | 
is simply acrippled child. Deafness 
is a greater handicap than a broken 
leg or a club foot. In all schools® for-; 
the hearing and for the deaf, there is 
athird type of child, the mentally re- | 
tarded. Every school for the deaf has 
its quota of this kind of child, and one 
great problem is to get them into 
school early enough to begin their in- 
struction. These children are not 
definitely feeble minded, they are me- 
rely retarded and need very careful at- 
tention and special forms of study and 
work. Once this slow child was the 
despair of his teachers, because he 
was put in the regular classes and 
taught by the lockstep system. He 
could not be moulded according to 
to the stereotyped form. If our 
schools are to function properly, they 
must give every pupil what he needs 
d send him forth with a sense of 
achievement. 

We, who administer funds, are 
interested in saving money to the state, 
hut we should be more interested in 
ing men forthe nation. To do this 
must have bigger and better schools 
and must see to it that every child of 
school age is in school; and we must 
have genuine leaders with better edu- 
cations. Maney expended in this way 
will later prevent larger expenditure, 
by preventing delinquency and dimin- 
ishing crime. 


Be Prompt 4 

Ofthe many good traits of character 
and one that plays an essential part in 
the responsibilities of life is that of 
promptness and it is surprising to note 
the number of people who place no 
stress whatever upon it, “They may 
he the embodiment of many other 
virtues. But it never seems to occur 
to them that promptness is necessary 
at all. 

Representatives of this cl: 
cause of much annoy: 
are Jooked upon as nui 
never consider engayem. 
and to be five, ten or possibly fifteen 
minutes late is a matter of very small 
importanee to them. 


sare the 


ind i 


Lack of promptness is purely a 
habit, probably acquired early in life 
and, like all other deep-rooted habits, is 
quite dificult to overcome, 

We who have the traning of so 
many young lives entrusted to our gui- 
dance should be prompt in both word 
and deed. We can not demand nor 
expect that which we do not give. 

Have a time for the performance of 
each duty and do it then, regardless of 
what may come before or after. 


Curiosities of Welland Canal 

The figure 8 and-its multiples are 
curiously in evidence in the construc- 
tion of the new Welland ship canal. 
For building purposes the canal was 
divided into 8° sections. There ate 
locks to the canal; it takes 8 minutes to 
fill each lock with water, and 8 hours 
for a vessel-to pass through the entire 
canal. The 8 locks have each a usable 
length of 820 feet with a depth of 80 
feet, and’ 82 ‘feet is the height of the 
lower mitre gates. The greatest height 
of lock wall is 138 feet and the weight 
of metal inthe valves of locks is 3,800 
tons. A pond 80!% feet deep, cover- 


The span of the lift bridge at Peter 
street, Chorold, is 80 feet and lock 8 
with a length of 1,380 feetis the long- 
est in the world. The greatest width of 
the entrance to Port_Weller is 800 
feet. Over 8,000,000 cubic-yards of 
rock have been excavated, and more 
than 28,000,000 pounds of reinforc- 
ing steel used. It is interesting to note 
that the first Welland canal was 8 feet. 
deep, and was practically completed 
in 1828, over 100 years ago, the first 
vessels having been locked through 
early is the following year!” 


The measure of value of any class 
work is the interest evidenced by the 
pupils in the exercise. In the analysis 
interest is mind appetite, and. mind 
appetite is as essential as is body appe- 
tite as a primary. requisite to secure 
healtful developments, development of 
the mind in the one case, of the body 
in the other.-Nebraska Journal. 

Interest in ‘the exercise may’ spring 
from the pupil himself, but generally 
it is the teaclter from whom the stim- 
ulus must spring. If the teacher enters 
the classroom with the subject well pre- 
pared, then it may be presented in its 
most interesting light. If she enters the 
class room in the best of health, full of 
vigor and enthusiasm, then her interest 
in the subject will be imparted to the 
most unresponsive pupil. It is a most 
exacting routine for the teacher, and 
one of the-reasons why the latter's 
five hour day is far more exhausting 
than the longer hours in most of the 
other professions. — Howson in The 
California News. 


““A wayfarer passing alony the high- 
y came upon three stonemasons 
ing stone ina great quarry. 
“What are you doing — friend?’ 
he asked one of the masons. 
“Trimming the stond, can’ 
was the answer. 
Turning tothe second mason, the 
urer said: ‘What are you doing, 
friend?" 
** “Working for.my wages,’ replied 


cu 


the wayfarer asked 
the third mason, ‘whatare you doing?" 

** “lam helping to build acathedral,’ 
came the reply."" 


In every vocation there are people 
who view their work from these differ- 
ent view points—even in the teaching 
profession. “There are teachers who 
are chiefly concerned with spectacular 
displays, or in making them “‘pa 
‘They are building on sand—or ra- 
ther laying foundations of sand for 
other teach. rs to build on, “There are 
other teachers who regard their work 
purely from the standpoint of how 
much: money they can get out of it, 
‘The pay roll is the, chief object o! 
interest, and the only magnet that 
holds them to their jobs. Bur, glory 
be, there are others—the great major- 
ity we believe--who realize that they 
are not only giving the pupils an educa- 
tion, but are helping to build character 
and influence eternal destinies and this 
is the most vital, the most inspiring, 
the most enduring work in which any 
human being, or angelic 
engage. 


It the temperature of the air is 90 
or more, we suffer very much from the 
heat on a calm or cloudy day. If the 
wind is blowing, this same air will cool 
us. There is always perspiration com- 
ing from the body, and more than usual 
onahot day. When this evaporates, 
it takes heat from the body, thus cool- 
ing it. A strong breeze, even of hot 
air, causes the perspiration to evaporate 


in the speciaily gifted child; buc the ing 84 acres feeds the flight locks.* rapidly, so the body is couled. 
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“The Old Man's Commence-| 


i ment 
“You say you are going to stop at 


: Lawson?”” asked the old man. 


A 


“Yes, going down there for a day 
or two,"’ replied the millionaire. 

“Are you acquainted there?’’ in 
quired the old man: 

‘No,/not much. Have not ‘been 
there for a good many years. Yow see 
Tendowed a university there a few 
years ago, and nothing would do but 
| I-must come down and deliver an 
address at this commencement.”” 

"Have they a university?’’ asked 
the old man eagerly. 

“Ves. Quite a school ton, [ guess. 
Nearly three million endowment and 
over athousand students [ believe.”” 

“ft has been over thirty years since 

I was in Lawson. I ‘tried to found a 

college there but it failed.’’ And the 

old man sighed regretfully. 

2??? and the millionaire sat 

lup in astonishment, ‘‘and is your name 

athrop?’” 

se s,”’ admited the old man 

gly. He moved uneasily it 

his seat. Perhaps the pushing business 

Iman held some of the old accounts 

against him.’ ‘“And are you going to 
Uawson?"’ asked the millionaire. 

“"Yes,’?/he said avith the eagerness 
lof pain in his voice. ‘I thought I would 
igo back once more and see the old 
place, but 1 —I—I—don’t want to be 
known. You will nat mention my 

ame, please.*” 
The other was silent. The old man 
leaned his face against the pane, that 


His clothes 

His hair was thin 

In his face were deep lines 

fof suffering, marks of poverty and 

disappointment. A_ refined scholarly 

old man, a. tender-hearted: dreamer 

that the world hss handled roughly 

thought his companion as he studied 
the old man’s face. 

“Well, here we are,’’ said the 

jonaire, rising as the train pulled 
into the station. 

“*You must come up to the univer- 
ity to-night. This ismy evening, you 
‘now, and my wife says my address 
ill be worth -hearing,’’ he added 

ing. 


‘Yes, yes, I will come’’ answered 


the old man absent-mindedly. 


It was not the old town of thirty 
fyears ago. Pavements, street cars, 
lectric'light, and many other wonder- 
ul improvements, time had brought 
but the old man noticed them not. 
He walked rapidly down South Street 
s one in a dream, straight on until he 
ame out of the city at the foot of old 
‘ollege Hill. He paused for breath 
ind’ looked around. 


of the hill, but had gone no farther. 
lowly the old man climbed the gentle 
lope, tor the walk had been long and 
he was not so strong as he had been 
when he last mounted that hill. 


Yes, it was the same, all but the} 


buildings—his | buildings—they were | 


pone. Only here and there anold 
foundation stone, broken and crumb- 
ing, remained. There. was the old 
corner stone yet. How well he re- 
jembered it! What a proud day it) 
vas when it was laid! 
pon. it and looked about him. 
ame landscaps 
ame beautiful, rolling fields, and, far 
way to the south, the river. 
ere on the hills to the easc stood the | 
reat university; five magnificent ' 
buildings in the central group and 
any smaller ones around them.’ 
How grand it looked! Even the red 
brick walls glowed in the mellow 


The 


vening light, and the windows were | 


blaze with the glory of the last rays 
f the setting sun. The beautiful 


The straggling | 
Miskirts of the town reached to the foot 


He sat down | 
more houses, but the | 


And j 


Bonin were alive with people, visitors 
and students, grouped. together, 
specting the buildings or promena ap 
along the  walks;~and every few 
minutes came the ringing sound of 
some stirring college yell. There it 
was, the fair dream of his life in every 
detail, just ashe had dreamed ita 
hundred times. But alas! It wason 
another hill; the work of another 
man. 

He could gaze no longer. Turning 
toward the west he leaned forward, 
wearily resting his head on his hands | 
and ‘in the gathering darkness lived 
over the days when his dream was 
alive with hope. . 

Ithad been Lathrop’s ambition from 
childhood to do some great work for 
his fellowmen. All his plans and 
dreams had been to win the loye of 
the people by doing them som rat 
service. _ He inherited quite a fortune, 
with which he planned to. found a 
college. In this way he would bless 
his fellowman and win the love of 
generations yet to come. 

He put all his money, ten years of 
unceasing labor, his hope and love, 
everything he had, into this college. 
It failed; the buildings were sold under 
mortgage; every cent was swept away, 
and he was left heavily in debt. 
creditors persecuted and abused him; 


ed at what they called his folly. 

Oh, it was bitter.when that dream 
died!» It had been bitter ever since. 
He had never arisen from that defeat. 
Now, oldand poor, homeless and hope- 
less, he had come back to see once 
more the spot where his cherished 
hopes had been built and buried. 

The old man arose; it was dark; 


white in the pale serligh 


“Yea, it has been’ a failure, all my 
1" he sighed. ‘‘Yes, it has been 
a failure, all my useless I 
so long to do ‘something for my fel- 
lowmen, but now itis all overand I have 
failed, failed! He remembered his 
promise to the stranger and crossed 
over to the university. 
The great auditorium was already 
filled, but the usher took him to a seat 
which seemed to have been reserved. 


hear and see, but would be out of the 
way of notice. He was glad of this, 
for he was sensitive about his shabby 
clothes. Ic was a splendid assemblage 
hundreds of happy faces, the flash of 
bright colors and the music of laughter. 
In the center of the group of distin- 
guished guests on the rostrum sat the 
millionaire After an effective introduc- 
tory speech the president introduced 
Mr. LaCross, the founder and gener- 
ous benefactor of the Lawson Univer- 
sity. There was tremendous cheering, 
and above itallagain rang out the wild, 
glad college yell. 


| 


man with aclean, honest face. He was 
not past middle life, and he proved to 
be as good an orator as he had been a 
| money-maker. When his address was 
finished amid a roar of applause, he 
laid down his manuscript, but did not 
{take his seat. After the cheering had 
| subsided, he said: ‘“‘Ladies and gentle- 
men, that is my address, but now I 
have a story to tell. It is a new sto 
—it has never been told before.’ 

‘A hush came over the audience, for 
something told them it was to bea 
| heart story. 

“Thirty years ago last winter | was 
here in your town—a beggar—a lad of 
eight, the meanest, most worthless boy 
that ever walked your streets. Left an 
orphan at four, I ran away at six and 
turned beggar. The fall | came here 
[had poor luck.” Winter came early 
and cruelly cold. I could not beg 
‘enough to pay the rent on my wretched 
lodging-place. One day in one 


His! 
{He talked to me as though Iwas a 
the people—some pitied. others laugh- 

|| been trying to start a college and had 


Tur Sashes 


it was the fifteenth of January, I was 
= | turned out. _[ think it was the coldest 
day I have everseen. All day I begged, 
but met only rebuffs. When night 
came, I was slowly freezing. They | 
fan me out of the hotel office and kick- 
ed me out of the saloon where [ tried 
to warm myself. The stores were 
closed. The streets were deserted. My 
old shoes had letin the snow, which 
had melted and then frozen around my 
feet. Five cents worth of bread was 
all the food I had in three days. I had 
just given up when | saw a well-dressed 
young man hurrying down the other 
side. I got across the street some way 
and asked him for a quarter. 

“He stopped and looked at me 
kindly. ‘Poor chap,’ he said, ‘I 
haven’t a cent. [ amvpoorer than you; 
but come with me and we see 
what can be done.’ He hurried me 
along the street and up to his room, 
the’ finest place I had ever seen. Oh, 
the warmth of that fire! I can feel it 
yet. He got me some food and put me 
into a suit of dry clothes. I did not 
know much of Heaven then, but since 
I have often thought it will be to the 
weary soul something like that room 
was to a freezing, hungry waif that 
night. After I was comfortable, we sat 
ahd conversed by the light of the stove. 


man anda friend; told me how he had 


failed, how he had lost every cegt and 
was thousands of dollars in debt. 

““He made me a bed on the carpet 
by the stove, and just before we went 
to sleep he said a prayer forme. I did 
not know what it meant then, but | 


the scattered stones about him shone! 


And I did , 


It was a good place where he could . 


Mr. LaCross was a strong-looking ’ 


remembered every word, and during 
the last thirty years have said it over 
and over hundreds *of times. Next 
morning he gave me one of his coats, 
‘big and warm, and shook hands, 
saying he hoped some day I would be 
agreat man.’” 

Here the speaker paused. ' The old 
man_ was leaning forward on the back 
of the seat in front, his face pale, but 
his eyes had grown bright as he drank 
in the story the millionaire was telling. 

* Everything I have, everything J 
am,"’ continued the speaker, ‘I owe 
to that mang This University which 
you say | founded was founded by 
him, in the heart of the boy, that bitter 
winter ‘night, for it wasthen | vowed 
to build that college for him. And 
now here in our midst we have that 
man—the true founder of Lawson 
College,’’ said the speaker, as he turn- 
ed toward the old man, who sat tremb- 
ling with the tears running down his 
face. 

With one impulse the -audience 
arose and passed toward the old man 
in shabby clothes. There was no 
cheering. Even the gallery was still. 
LaCross and the president were the 
whist to reach him and as they each 
took a thin handin theirs, a face was 
turned toward them that was glorified 
be the light breaking over it, 

“TL neverthought it woufd end like 
this:”” he cried. And then as the 
cheers broke forth and the college 
yells rang out, the millionaire threw 
an arm in a, slightly protecting way 
over the shoulders of his companion, 
even as his own face glowed with 
enthusiasm. | 

‘God bless the lads!"’ he cried. i 
But the older man only murmured, “‘I| 
never thoughtit would end like ‘ter 
—Young People’s Weekly. 


Where the Day Changes 
Longitude is the distance east or 
west of agiven meridian, and by com- 
mon consent this distance to reckoned 
from the observatory at Greenwich, | 
England. ‘The whole circumference | 
of the earth is reckoned as 360 degrees, 


the 180th degrees, half way round, be- 
ing exactly on the opposide side from 


"Greenwich. So that when we 
speak of a place- being 75degrees 
east we mean 75 degrees cast 
from Greenwich, and 75 degrees 
west is 75 degrees west of Greenwich. 
The point directly opposite to Green- 
wich on the opposite side of the earth- 
therefore is 180 degrees east and also 
180 degrees west. . 

Now this point, or meridian, is the , 
place where, by universal consent, the 
day changes, and itis called the inter- 
national date line... 

Let us see how the change is made 
and note some of the curious condi- 
tions that the changes gives rise tot Sup- 
pose two ships were sailing tpward 
that line, one sailing east and the other 
sailing west. On the ship sailing to- 
ward the east the day is Sunday; on 
the ship sailing toward the west the 
day is Monday. 

Suppose, further, that it is 9 o'clock 
in the morning, and at that hour both 
ships stop, one east of the line the 
other west of it, but within hailing dis- 
tance of eachother. It is 9 o'clock in 
the morning as indicated by the sun, 
but on one ship itis Sunday, onthe 
other it is Monday, asthe day of the 
week and the day of the month both 
change at that line. 

Then the ships sail on, ind the in- 
stant they cross the date line the one 
going west changes the day from Sun- 
day toaMonday and the one going east 
changes the day from Monday to Sun- 
day, so that the first ship lose a whole 
day and the last ship gains one. 

If this line is crossed exactly at mid- 
night, the ship sailing east has no Mon- 
day. Before it crossed itis 12 0’ clock 
Sunday night. After it crossed it is 12 
o'clock Monday night. But the ship 
going west has two Sundays in succes- 
sion. Before it crosses the line it is 12 
o'clock on Sunday night. After it 
crosses itis 12 o'clock Saturday night, 
so it has another Sunday. 


“Fiddling” for Worms 

Ona recent trip to Florida, writes 
a correspondent, | saw something that 
was new to me. | was stopping at my 
uncle's in Lynn’ Haven near St. An- 
drew Bay on the Gulf shore. While 
sitting on the piazza | had frequently 
noticed an old colored couple going 
past about the same time every day; 
he alivays had a shingle and a heavy 
hard pine stick under his arm, and she 
carried a tin can. One day out of 
curiosity I inquired where they were 
going and what for. 

“They are going to fiddle ‘for 
worms” my_ uncle replied. me 
and see how it is done.’” 

We walked a little way on tho 
opposite side of the street and saw the 
old couple turn into a vacant field 
where the grass grew sparsely and in 
tufts. The old darkey drove the thin « 
end of his shingle into the ground 
until it was firm; then he began to 
draw the heavy stick across the top of 
it, making a most unearthly noise: 
Ka-roo-roo-up! Ka-roo-roo-up! The 
noise yrew worse as the old fellow 
warmed to, his work. 

Presently his wife began to walk a- 
round him, picking up something that 
she put into the can. We went over 
whete they were, and, unbelievable as 
it may seem, she was picking up 
worms that apparently had come out 
of the ground at the call of the “‘mus- 

’* | measured one that was ten and 
a * half inches long. No one there digs 
worms for bait; they “‘fiddle’’ ‘for 


j them. 


Here is an excellent pointer to 
parents: “‘No greater fortune can be- 
fall a child than to be born intoa home 
where the best books are read, the best 
music interpreted, the best talking en- 
joyed, for in these conditions the rich- 
est educational privileges are sup- 
plied.”” 


The Teacher Muses 

‘Year after year they dome to me, 
These children, with quectioning looks, 

Year after year they leavo m0, 2 
‘As they leave thelr outgrown books; 

‘And I wonder sometimes if I've taught them 
Test some of the worth while things, 

Just some of the things theyll need In life, 
Bo they pensanta, or poots, or Kings. 

Of courn>, thoy've learned civics and history 
‘And how to divide and add. 

But have they learned that there aro not all 
‘That makes life nadand glad?” 

Havel taught them mnobatue of smiling 
‘When things aro at their woret! 

Have 1 taught them thére's nothing that helps 

like @ son 


‘When the heart seems ready to burst? 


Have I taught them the Joy of clean living! 
‘That houor is better that fae! f 
hat good friends are the greatest of treat 
ures? 
Wealth, less than an untarnished name? 
Havel taught them respect 10 the aged? 
Protection to those who are weakt 
‘That Silence always is golden 
When Gossip bide them «peak? 


taught them that Fear is 9 coward 
‘Who fs beaten when they say, “Lean!” 

‘That Courtery ranks with Courage 

of the real gentleman? 

eo and the 


sthern: 
That will help make 
1 


rue 
ICT have, then I care not if they tell me 


hom brave, kind and 


Jacob Murchieson's Gift 
(Continued from Page 1) 

**Make i fifty,’ shouted Murchieson, 
who was much excitea, “‘and a pound 
‘extra to buy peppermint-rock.”” 

“To buy what?”’ said Carmichael 
who now thought that either Murchie- 
son or he was taking’ leave of his 
senses. ‘‘Man! div ye not know 
what peppermnint-rock is? There's 
naething like it, though it’s lang sin | 
tasted it I'll have some this verra day 
And look ye here, Mr. Carmichael, 
ye want to serid a thousand bairns next 
summer, but you're afraid about the 
cash; pick your thousand, and I'll 
underwrite the company, Tell me how 
much is needed above the fifty when 
ye go to allorment.’’ And Murchieson 
departed hurriedly, and marched down 
the street as if there way a band in 
front. 

“When he ordered that rock, Kate, 
I knew that the grace of God was ex- 
ceeding abundant in the heart of Jacob 
Murchieson,’’ said John Carmichael, 
with emphasis, for he also had his 
weaknessess. "This is the beginning 
of atime; we have not heard the last 
of Jacob.” 

He was right, for cyrious stories 
began to circulate about Murchi 
‘That he had increased the Salaries of 
his office staff, and sent one young 
fellow who had been ill away fora 
long voyage. That he had undertaken 
the charge of the widows and children 
of two firemen who had fallen in the 
discharge of duty. That he given 
a thousand pounds to the*building of 
the children’s infirmary, and promised 
another thousand if they cleared off the 
debt. That tne collection at St. 
Jude’s had a sovereign every morning 
in the plate, and that the poor's fund 
had been put ina conditon of thor- 
ough repair. He offered no explan- 
ation and he made no boast, but every 
month he fed the wonder by some 
unexpected charity. “‘He 1s not him- 
self; he must be going crazy,”” said a 
merchant who had dealings in his 
day with Jacob 
reasonable solution of the mystery. 
“It's the first time that he has been 
himself, I would say,’” replied Carmi- 


chael. ‘This is the real Murchieson, ; 


only he didn't know himselt."" 
He afterwards gave a thousand 
pounds for an orphange. 


A Child’s Reproof 
A company of young recruits about 
to juin the army were waiting for the 
cars. They were excited and noisy, 


d despaired of any | 


‘and evidently their mothers and sisters | 
were notamong the friends who wait- 
‘ed with them, for their talk was liber- 
ally. sprinkled with slang and swearing. 
There is a perverse hocion in. silly- 
heroic minds that a soldier must swear. 
The train arrived, and the young 
men stormed aboard, shouting back 
their good bys with interjections of 
oaths and vulgar lingo. Their rude 
manners of course diew notice of all 
the passengers. , 

For nearly an hour their coarse fun 
was keptup. By that time they had 
about exhausted theirhearers’ patience. 
Several of the annoyed and indignant 
passengers were on the point of appeal- 
ing to the conductor, when a little girl 
not more than seven. years old, a fair 
and delicate child, silenced the men 
a moment, 

Like the rest, she had korne their bad 
language as long as she could. She 
slipped from her seat. beside her 
mother, and going straight to the loud- 
est swearer in the gang, laid her litle 
p.cket bible in his lap. 

Not a word was said. One appeal- 
ing look in the young man’s face, and 
the little girl trottedback to her mother; 
but she had administered a rebuke that 
was keenly felt by him and his noisy 
comrades Not another oath was heard 
during the journey. 

Atthe next stopping-place the young 
man gotout and bought a package of 
candy for his little friend. When he 
gave it to her he stopped and kissed 
her, and promised that he woulda 
ways keep the bible tor her sake. 


The act of the child—entirely of her 
own prompting, as her mother after- 
ward. said —was one of those inspira 
tions of gentleness that check lawless 
direct reproof 
In 


misdemeanor when 
would only make it more abusiv 
the most impressive and tender w 
reminded the young. soldier and his 
companions that social decency and | 
divine command still held a claim upon 
them, and that profanity, instead of a 
“martial virtue.’ is an. unmanly 
shame. 


Don't Fear to Praise H 

How is itthat words of praise ‘are so 
grudgingly spoken, and so few persons 
are found in the retail trade of that 
desirable commodity? 
Fault-finders are everywher 
run against them at each street corner. 
They are as plentiful as thorns on a 
rose-bush, and quite as disagreeable to 
come in contact with. Bloodletting 


and leaving a scar seems to be their! 
chief vocation in life:and their greatest | 
out the typo- | 
in 


joy is found in pointir 
graphical error in the paper, 
directing the attention of the 
to the false notes in the songs, or the 
ungrammatical expressions in the 
speaker's language. 

An editor warmly. praising. a 
contributor of an article written: for 
the paper, when a mutual friend, stand- 
ing close by, s 


“Be careful what you say. You 
may make him vain.” 
There is nofear ofthat’ replied 


the other; “it’s the true wayto get the 
best out ot him.”” 

‘Theiris a deal of sound philosophy in 
the remark. An ounce of praise will 
produce better results than a pound of 
blame. Many a boy would have be- 
come a brilliane success in life had a 
word of praise been given at the pro- 
| per time. Selected. 


goose 
An Object Lesson 

A German merchantin London has 
acservant girl is Who excellent in many 
respects, but is forgetful. “This fault 
was especially annoying at meal times, 
when something essential was sure to 
be lacking from the table. One day 
the family were sitting at the table and 


| find 


from the attic and bring it in. here.’? 
Marie, who had been disturbed at her 
dinner, gave a grunt of dissatisfaction, 
but ran-up the three flights of stairs to 
fetch down the heavy ladder. In about 
five minutes sie returned tothe room, 
panting with her exertion. ‘'Sonow,”” 
said Herr B. * d 
the room and climb’ to the top. 
Marie did as she was told, and when 
at the top Herr B. quietly observed: 
“‘Marie, you have now got a better 
view than we have; just look around 
and tell us if you can see any salt on 
My wife and I could’ not 
“That did the business. Marie 
never forgot the lesson. —Exchange. 


The Lord’s Prayer By Booth 

“| think,’ said James O' Neil, in 
his talk about the Booths, ~ ‘the most 
thrilling experience 1 ever passed 
through was in New. York city one 
time, when quite by accidenta number 
of foreign diplomats from Washington, 
a few American statesmen, some pro- 
minent New Yorkers and one or twu 
of us professionals were gathered to- 
gether in a smoking room of the Fifth 
‘Avenue Hotel, when somebody asked 
Booth, who by the merest chance hap- 
pened to be there, if he would not 
r.peat the Lord’s Prayer for the as- 
semblage. J was sitting not far from 
the tragedian when he fixed his 
eyes upon the man who made the re- 
quest. I think that it was Lord Sack- 
ville West, at that time British Min- 
ister to the United States, and I shall 
never forget the peculiarly searching 
‘expression that Booth shot out of his 
dark eyes. ‘They seemed to penetrate 
the very soul of the man at whom they 
were directed, and then, as if satisfied, 
resumed their wonted density 

“‘We were all breathless with anx- 
iety, atleast | was, for seldom would 
he ever recite off the stage, but at 
length he arose, walked to a little clear- 
ed space at une end of the room, and 
began a recital that even after all these 
years makes me thrill through and 
through. He said '*Our Father, 
never before lad those two words been 
clothed with the majesty and reverence 
with — which his look and his tone 
enveloped them. And then he carried 
us into the celestial regions, our spirits 
seemed to leave our bodiesand tofolluw 
his behest; he lowered us into depths 
too dark for Dante's genius to 
conceive or Dore’s. pen to portray; 
the power exerted over us was simply 
unnatural His musically resonant 
tones sounded slowly through the room, 
and ashe swayed his lithe body we un= 
consciously followed his motion. — It 
was something horrible, beautiful, ter- 
rible, fascinating—I cannot find words 
in the language to express it. There are 
none. ‘I would not go through the 
scene again forathousand worlds, and 
yet’ if 1 had the opportunity [ would 
brave any danger to hear it once more. 
Do youunderstand? Those few score 
words as delivered by Edwin Booth 
were the most powerful argument for 
Christianity that 1 ever heard, and 
could every being on the face of the 
globe have heard them there would no 
longer be atheism. Booth strode out 
of the room when he finished and a 
sinultaneous sigh of relief arose, while 
without a word we stole away singly 
and ontiptoe, and [ do not believe that 
any of us think of that thrilling evening 
without a shudder. 
man, a great man.’’—Herald. 


Victor Hugo’s Faith 


At a dinner party yiven to Victor | 


ut itat that end of i 


_ forth form out of my chaos. 


He was a great} 


gave expression int q 
ite and/in the soul's immortality. His” | 
friend Houssaye, who was present, 
says: ‘‘Hugoat that time was aman 
‘of steel, with no sign of age about 
him; but with all the agility, the sup- 
pleness, the case and grace of his best 
years.” He was contradicting the 
atheists and his friend saye, ‘‘his face 
was bright with the heavenly halo and 
his eyes shone like burning ‘coals. 
ere are no occult forces, he said 
there are only luminous forces. Oc- 


"cult force is chaos, the luminous force 


is God. Man is an infinite little copy 
of God. This is glory enough for 
man. I ama man, an invisible atom, 
a drop in the ocean, a grain of sand on 
the shore. Little as I am, } feel the 
God in me, because ! can also bring 
I make 
books which are creations: | feel in 
myself the future life; ‘I am like a 
forest which has been more than once 
cut down, the new shoots are livelier 
than ever. [am arising, I know, to- 
ward the sky. Thesunshine is on my 
head. The earth yives me its generous 
sap, but heaven lights me with the 
reflection of unknown worlds. “You 
say the soul is nothing but the results 
of bodily power’. Why, then, is my 
soul more luminous when my bodily. 
powers begin to fall? Winter is on 
my head and eternal spring is in my 
heart. There [ breathe at this hour the 
fragrance of the lilacs, the violets and 
the roses as at 20 years of age. The 
nearer | approach the end, the plainer 
I hear around me the immortal sym- 
phonies of the worlds which invite m 

Ic is marvelous), yet simple. Itis a fairy 
tale, andit ishistory. For half acent- 
ury I have been’ writing my thoughts 
in prose and verse, history, philosophy 
drama, romance, tradition, satire, ode 
and songs. I have tried all, burl feel 
[ have not said’a thousandth part of 
what is in me, When I go down to 
the grave I can say, like many others, 
I have finished my day’s work; but I 
cannot say, { have finished my life. 
My days will begin again the next 
morning. The tomb is not a blind 
alley, it is a thoroughfare. It closes on 
the twilight to open on the dawn.’ "” 
—San Francisco Alta. 


Education isthe most valuable thing 
in the world to a man, butto a boy it 
comes the cheapest. It costs you no- 
thing now to get that which many a 
man in town would give all he has to 
possess. You have the, winning 
number in the lottery of education if 
you play it now. Loaf around a few 
years and: you will always draw a 
blank. It is true that any man can 
make a living, but you will notice that 
the feliows who do it with brains have 
an easier time of it than those who are 
compelled to do it with their muscles. 

1 At the present stage of the game 
the choice jobs are not held by physical 
strength. Education will not crawl into 
your head while you-are asleep. The 
thing for you to do is.to hike oft to 

,schuol to-morrow morning and stay 

‘there. Your holidays will come later 

| when you need them.—Rocky Moun- 
| tain Educator. 


| Every child comes into the world 

with the message that God does not 
"yet despair of man.—Rabindranath 
! Tagore. 


| Donothing secretly; for Time sees 


jand hears all things, and discloses all. 
—Sophocles. 


Let us do-all the business we can. 
| If we can’t bea lighthouse, let us 
ie atallow candle.—D. L. Moody. 


Experience keeps a dear school, 


in Paris some years ago he delivered but fools will learn in no other,— 
an impromptu ‘address, in which he Benjamin Franklin. 
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The Brotherhood of Mercy At 


By Capt. W. R. Foran 
(This Story is Based on my Oren Experience in East Africa.—The Author.) 


Tom Stanton, the son of the mi 
sionary at Mumias Station, under the [ 
shadow of Mount Elgon, looked down 
at the white man from his perch on the 
great ant-hill, ‘‘the seat of judgment.”? | 

“‘So,"" said the boy bitterly, ‘you 
knew that my father was gone, and 
tried to steal the ivory and goods in his 
charge!’’ 

The thief, held between 
Navirondo warriors, said nothing. 

“*You thought this place was de- 
fenseless,"’ went on the boy, ‘‘but even. 
in the wilderness we have friends such 
as Ayenda, here.’” 

The young chief, Ayenda, grinned. 
He was little older than Tom. 

“Shall we spear the thief, young 
master?’’ He raised his spear. 

“‘No! | Stay your hand,’’ cried the | 
boy hastily, and he turned to the white 
man —one of the reckless outcasts of 
Africa, who had not hesitated ai steal- 
from a missionary and trying to 

is:men—/< ¢°* Serer 
““Unbind him!"” 


The two wondering warriors obey- 
ed, and Tom raised his arm. 

“Go in peace, my friend,’’ he said 
softly. ‘'So my father would have 
said were he here {ama Christian, | 
and the brotherhood of mercy extends | 
to all men. Go, and you shall be! 
given food and water and a guard on | 
your way.’ . : 

The young chief turned to the white | 
boy, while the warriors murmured. | 

“Young master,"’ he cried,’* why 
do you not slay this white thief? 
Because he 1s a white man? Is this | 
fair?” | 

Tom looked at the man slinking off. | 
“No, Ayenda. Because the Christian | 
faith preaches mercy to those who| 
have wronged you. We have no right | 
totake human life, none at ail, for | 
all men are brothers, and mercy be- | 
longs to all alike. Do you not remem. | 
ber my father’s teachings?”’ i 

Ayenda nodded, for he was a bright! 
young chap and one of the most prom- 
ising converts at the Station, 

“Yes, master, but I was surprised | 
that you meantit.’’ He turned to three 
of his warriors and ordered them to 
accompany the thief to safety, and to 
guard him well. 

“*Bur, master! Supposing I met 
my greatest enemy, Mbopo. Would 


two 


it not be right for n.e to kill him if 1 greatstrength of Mbopo, Ayenda was | 
| young, sinewy and well-trained, so, | mu ; 
imple lan- after a desperate struggle in which | thing that youask, but—but come with 


could, as he would kill me? 
So Tom sat down and 


and the white man’s God, who is now 
your God. If it be his will, the tecrible 
warfare that has deluged Afri ith 
blood has nearly ended, I hope.” 

None the less, Tom did: not think 
that his words would have much effect 
on the young chief. But Ayenda 
went away thinking hard. He knew 
that the thief had tried to kill the 
mission guards, and ~had_ nearly 
succeeded in stealing the goods left 
there. 

Then, surely, this ‘brotherhood of 
mercy’? must be a great thing, that 
his young friend should spare this 
evildoer! But he realized the force of 
it now, though neither he nor Tom 
thought that he would be put to the test 
so guickly. 

It was only a few days later that 
Ayenda and two of his men went out 
ona hunting trip, armed with their 
swords, long spears, bows and knob- 
icks. Now Ayenda’s hereditary en- 
‘wy was -a chief nahied Moope~ a 
famous warrior who had killed many 
of the Navirondo people, devastated 
their lands and stolen many cattle. 

Infact, there was continual warfare 
between the two peoples, a savage war 
where no mercy was shawn to the con- 
d none asked, though since 
ionary’s coming no raid had 
taken place. But as Avenda and his 
two men left the village, Mbopo was 


stealing across the country, a dozen | 
blood- | 
wiping out 


miles with a hundr 
thirsty warriors bent on 
Ayenda’s people at one blow, before 
warning could be brought. 

Ayenda was pursuing a herd of harte- 
beest with poor success, getting farther 
and farther from home. | Meanw' 
Mbopo halted bis men and went ahe: 
alone, to. spy out the country beyond 
and see if any of the enemy were with- 
in striking distance. 

Neither he nor Ayenda saw the other, 
however, for Ayenda and his men 
Were trying to steal upon the game 
without being seen. So the first ink 
ling that the young chief had of his 
enemy’s presence was when he step- 
ped around a patch of thorn-bush and 
came face to face with Mbopo. 

Instantly the two sprangat each other. 
‘There was no time for drawing weap- 
ons, and they rolled on the ground ina 
wild struggle, while the wo warriors 
looked ‘on excitedly. Despite the 


$0, 


With a shout of triumph, he raised 
his arm to strike. Suddenly, as if the 
words had been spoken in his ear, he 
heard a single sentence. 

“‘All men are brothers, and merey 
belongs to all alike!?* 

He halted as if paralyzed, his savage 
Passion ‘struggling with his new faith. 


What Have We Done To-day? © 


We shall do 10 much in the years to come 
But what have we done to-day? 
fe shall give our gold in a princely sum, 
But what did we give to-day? 

We shall lift the heart and dry the tear, 

We shall plant a hope in the place offfear, 

We shall speak the words of love and cheer. 
But what did we speak to-day? 


Here was the great enemy of his people We shall be so kind in the after while, 


in_ his power, 
this man who had slain so many others 
and done so much misery? The sav- 
age creed of vengeance was strong up- 
on'him. 

‘The brotherhood of mercy! He, re- 


Why should he spare 


‘membered how Tom had sent away | We shall reay 


his own enemy, the thief, with every 

safety. Why was the white race so 

i Was it because of this very 

Slowly his arm fell. 

The White God would not like 
me if | killed this man,” he thought. 
“‘Isit not possible for me tobe as great 
in showing mercy as the young white 
chief? And yet—? 

He hesitated, while his wondering 
followers watched, and Mbopogtared 
up at him unflinchingly. With sud- 
den decision, Ayenda rose to his feet 
and pulled up his broken-armed foe. 

“You shall goin peace,”’ he said. 
“See that you come not in my path 
again, lest [forget the teaching of the 

i whigg.man i!” mie 

What! cried) Mbopo, 
ing. “You spare my life?” 

1 ““Yes,’’and Ayenda frowned, (““But 

go quickly, lest | change. All men are 

brothers, and [ will show mercy.”" 

j Slowly Mbopo took up his scattered 

| weapons and stood a moment facing 

| Ayenda, who drew his blanket around 
him leaning on his bow. The face of 
the savage was ina struyple of per- 


unbeliev- 


‘ou are greater than I,’" he said, 
“Who has taught you this 
thing, Ayettda? | am in your debt; 1 
‘could not war against you now, and 
the bonds are stronger than steel. 
' Who has taught you this wonder?” 
“The white man,’’ returned the 
young chief. ‘That is his secret of 
power, and now i know: that it is a 
great power indeed, It is a long 
j teaching, and [have no time to tell 
| you of it, but go in peace ’* 
Mbopo stared at him, still only’ half 
believing this incredible wonder. 
ava he said at last, “‘you mean 
it! And thisis the white man’s teach- 
ling? Surely itis stronger than ours. 
\bisten, Ayenda. — In my villages there 
‘are no white men. I cannot learn this 
thing. But let me come to your village 
Lin peace, and I will learn of it from 
| the white man.”’ 
| Ayenda hesitated. Then the struggle 
| in-his face passed away, 
“All men are brothers, and mercy 
| must be shown to all. It is not an easy 


guageexplained the “‘brotherhood of | their weapons were sent flying about | me in peace —brother!”’ 


mercy'’ to the young savage, making,; the grass, the two warriors gave a yellf 
is\| of joy as they saw Ayenda emerge from’, brotherhood of mercy. 


him understand finally. Buc as thi 
the young chief's story and not Tom's, 1 
the conversation does not: matter. In 
the end, Ayenda nodded, though 
somewhat doubtfully. 

“‘T will remember, young master, 
and [ think understand. But it is not 
as my fathers have taught.’* | 
sa, No, Ayenda,"* said Tom gravely. 

It is the teaching of the white man, 


the dust, his knees on the chest of 
Mbopo, while the latter lay helpless 
with an arm bent beneath him. 

“Slay him!?" yelled the warriors. 
Mbopo stared up grimly at his conquer. 


And he held out his hand, in the 
| 
| ©The service of God is not praying 
| nor psalm singing. When achild loves 
its father very much and is very happy, 


or, knowing that he would get no} it may sing little songs about him, but 
mercy and disdaining to ask it. A sword | it doesn’t call that serving its father; 
was thrust into the: young chieftain’s ' neither singing songs about God 
hand. { serving God.—John Ruskin. 


| 


But what have we been to-day? 

We shall bring to each lonely life a smile, 
But what have we brouglit to-day? 

We shall ive to truth a grander birth, 

And to steadfast faith a deeper worth, 

We shall feed the hungering souls of earth, 
But whom have we fed to-day? 


ich joys in the bye and bye, 
But what have we sown to-day? 
We shall build us mansions in the sky, 
But what have we buile to-day 
“Tis swect in idle dreams to bask, 
But here and now, do we do our task? 
Yes, this is the thing our souls must ask: 
WhatJhave we done to-day? 


—Selected. 


Which Loved Best 

Last. week two cases presented 
themselves at this schoo! which are 
the knotty problems of all institutions 
like ours. ( : 

A bright, prey little girl was 
brought by her mother and grand- 
father to be placed in school as a pu- 
pil. She was justsix years old; ani 
a short timesetinvd -to. take up with 
the little girls and enjoyed her new 
friends. She was put in the primary 
class, and her relatives were on thé 
point of leaving. As fate would have 
it, she caught a glimpse of them 
through the window. She cried; they 
heard her and—took her home. Of 
course she is young, but a” deaf cltild 
with no means of learning at home, 
needs to start. to school earlier than a 
hearing child. No parent need flater 
himself that he is enshrined for all time 
in the affections’ a little child, fora 
week or two with a troupe of little 
girls, plenty to.eat, a cozy, warm bed, 
will lessen the memory of home, and 
we have never seen the little boy or 
girl here who has continued homesick. 
It is achild’s nature to place its love 
where kindly treated and this lite 
girl in two or threejdays would have 
been as happy as any little one here. 
She may come next year, but the years 
strengthen the child's desire to stay at 
home, and lessens the chances of its 
parents parting from it. This mother 
had much love, but is it not bound by , 
narrow limits and is it seeking the 
real good of this pretty little girl? 

‘The same week there came agreat, 
tall girl seventeen years old, deaf, 
never having been to school a day in 
her life. She is put in/a class with little 
children and has been robbed of some- 
thing that was rightfully hers. Ie 
might have been a mother's love that 
did ir, but although the Bible tells us 
that love is the greatest of all, there 
must. be discrimination and a mother 
must lift the curtain of years and 
decide whether she wants her child’ to 
stand in the light or darkness. Educa- 
tion to a deaf child is his whole world. 


“—Arkansas Optic. 


One of the most important things 
in life is the illusion of the importance 
of things which are not important. — 
Robert Lynd. 


about one’s own job, and put them 


The Other Fellow’s Job 
By Cora S. Day. ¢ 
A group of boys, on their way 
home from school, stopped to watch 
“a gang of laborers working on the 
street. All of the men were busy 
plying picks and shovels, except one. 
He stood looking on at the others, or 
walked leisurely along the line of 
workers. 

“I wouldn’t mind being that fellow,’” 
said Tom, nodding toward the seem- 
ingly idle one. _‘“Boss of the gang. 
Allhe has to do is stand around and 
watch the other fellows do the work— 
and draw more pay than they. 

Some of the boys agreed with him. 
But one did not, and said so in no un- 
certain terms. 

“You're all wrong, Tom,’’ said 
Harold. ‘‘That man “gets more pay 
because he earns it. ‘The laborers 
just swing their picks and shovels and 
do as they're told, and that's the end 
of it, for them. The boss has the 
responsibility of the whole thing on 
his shoulders. He has to see that the 
work is done, that it is done on 

time, and done right. He has to watch | 
that none of the men loaf on the job. | 
If anything goes wrong he has to make 
it righc, and take the blame. It looks 
easy but there's a lot that just doesn't |. 
meet the eye. How do | know? Because 
my dad is foreman in a big plant, and | 
was just saying all that the other nighr, | 
when he come home all fagged out | 
fromahard day. He said it is foolish | 
for anybody to envy another fellow his | 
job because it looked easy. | 


‘There's | 
always hard things that others may not 


- Lost and Found 
ByCora 8. Day 


Jim laid down the evening paper. 
He had gone over the news, the 
sports pages and the funny strips. 
‘Then, as he turned the pages, his eye 
had been caught by an ad. 

“Tough luck?’* he commented. 
“‘There’sa ‘lost’ ad which says poor 
working woman lost her purse with 
her week's wages in ic. She offers 
half thé money to the finder it he will 
return it to her.”” 

“‘Half a Joaf’s better than none,’ 
ch?” said Jack. “‘But let's hope the 
finder takes it back and refuses the 
reward. He'd have. to be pretty poor 
to need it more than she does, | im- 
agine.”’ : 

The item that had caught Jim’s eye 
was only’ one of along column of 
“‘lost’’ ads. Strange how inanimate 
things have a way of getting away 
from their owners. On trains and 
busses and taxies, in hotels and waiting 
rooms and stores, on the street, every- 
where, owners are involuntarily parting 
company with all sorts of possessions. 
Every newspaper gives an interesting, 
often a pathetic, list of them. 

On the other hand, there are many 
losses that are never advertised. Yet 
they are serious affairs to the losers. 
Take Jim for instance. He “‘lost’’ 
his temper that very morning, He 
‘aid some angry, ugly words to a boy 
tiend. He was sorry enough after 


could not hear of his yoing away, and 


| perfect and graceful appreciation of 


long time to pay for. the large and ex-. 
pensive pane he had s' ted, but 
when he was done, he had endeared 
himself so much to the shopkeeper by 
his fidelity and truthfulness, that he 


Charlie became his clerk.” 

“‘Ah, whata lucky day it was when 
ke that window, he used to say. 
harlie,” his mother would re- 
spond; ‘what. a lucky day it was when 
you were not afraid to tell the truth.’”” 
*‘Lying lips-are abomination to the 
Lord, but they that deal'truly are his 
delight.’}—Selected. 


Work Will Not Hurt 


Remember, my son, you have to 
work. whether you handle a pick ora 
pen: a wheelborrow, ora tet of hooks, 
digging ditches or editing a paper, 
ringing an auction bell or writing funny. 
things; you must work. If you look 
around, you will see thatthe men who 
are most able to live the rest of their 
days without work, are the men who 
work the hardest. ~ 

Don't be afraid of killing yourself 
with overwork, People die, sometimes 
because they, quit work at 6 p.m., but 
don’t go home until 2am. It is the 
interval that kills, my son. Work gives 
you an appetite for your meals; it leads 
sclidity to your.slumbers; it gives you 


he 


a holiday, 
Uhere are young men who do not 


ward, and said so; andthe two made 
up. But spoken” words are not 
easily forgotten. It’s a pity he could | 
not have kept his temper. 


see from the outside, Dad says’ “The | 
thing to do is to tackle the hard things | 


over, he says,"" and at the murmur o} 
assent’ from the other boys he added 

“Right! | Ofcourse he's right. He | 
knows—he's worked it out on his own. | 
We can take his word for it.”” | 


| 
Why Everybody Wanted | 


Grace | 
“Girls, will one of you bring in the | 


evening paper’’ asked grandfather. | 
There, was hardly a moment's pause | 
before Grace went to the piazza for | 
the paper, and placed it smooth upon | 
the old gentleman's knee. 

“Matte, please brin 
from the sewing-room,” 

“O Grace, you do it; I'm all nicely 
seated now;’’ and Grace leaves her 
piano practice and goes for the scisso 
always willing to help every one. 

Father wants one of you to take 2 
noteto Deacon Lewis, girls; which 
will go?’ 


my scissors | 
says mother. | 


“O, [don't want to, mother,”” said 
Matte. 


And Jack—he *‘lost’” his patience | 
with an old and feeble member of the | 
family at home. He showed it so | 
lainly that a_ sensitive old heart was | 
urt deeply. ‘Tra hiscredit, he, too, re- | 
pented and made amends, but the hurt 
was slow to heal Too bad that he | 
Howed himself to lose patience! and | 
his kindness along with it. | 

One the other hand both boys had’! 
found something worth while that day. | 
There had been 2 new boy in school. | 
He wasa shy little chap. They noticed 
how he stood back at play time, yet | 
looked on wistfully at the games. 
They went to him and urged him to 
come ‘along and takea part. “Mhey 
saw to it that he had a good time. 
‘They had ‘found’? an opportunity to 
d, and had used it. 

When our lost and found columns 
are written in our book of life, we 
wanta lot of good ““found’* items, and 
as few bad “lost? i 
manage. It might help a lot if we 
keep this idea somewhere handy for 
use in emergencies. 


hey. 


Don’t Be,.Cowards | 
“TL owon'e tell alice! Lwon't be | 


“O, 1 wanted to read my new | such a coward’ said a fine little fellow, | 
book,” says Grace, “but 1 will go for| when he had broker: a little statuette | 
father. of his father's in showing it to his play- | 

“‘Lwantto take one of the girls home | mates, and they were'telling him how | 
with me for the holidays, sister,” said | he could deceive his father, and escape | 
the girls'aunt. “Which can you best a scolding He sas right. So was | 
spare?” Charles Mann righé, and was rewarded | 

sthe following story will show: | 

our household comfort and solace,’ | "A young offender whose name 
said the mother, ‘fut which would | a8 Charlie Mann, smashed a large 
you rather take? Both of them will be | Pane of glass in a chemist shop, and 
anxidusta gue jran away at first; but he quickly | 
thought. ‘What am. I running for? | 

| It was an accident; why not turn and | 
tell tke truth?" | 

“No sooner thought than done 
Charlie was a brave boy. He told the 
whole truth—how the ball with which 
he was playing slipped out of his hand; | 
how frightened he was, how sorry, too, 
at the mischief done, and how w 


“O, Mattie, by all means, Grace is | fF, 


“T hoped you might choose to let 
me have Grace. I really want her; and 
I think, sister, she always seems to 
enjoy everything we do for her."” 

So Mattie stayed at home, and pout | 
ed and said it wasn't fair, and won- 


dered why “everybody always wanted 
Grace.”’ 


ing | 


The girl who is thoughtful and | to pay if he had the money, | 
‘Charlie did not have the money, | 
he could work, and to work he | 
went at once, in the.ve 
he broke ‘the glass. 


obliging is the one that is wanted at)‘ 
home, at schoo]—everywhere. Noone | but 
wants the girl who is always seeking to 


hop where 
please herself. —Child’s Paper: 


It took him a 


| E had failed to let him know. 


work, but the world is not proud of 
them. It does not know their names 
even; it simply speaks of them as 
“old So-and-So's boys.’ The great 
busy world does not know that. they 
are there, 
So find out what you want to be and 
lo, and take off your coat, and make 
# dustin the world, The busier you 
are, the less harm 
into, the sweeter will be your sleep, the | 
brighter dnd happier your holidays, and | 
the better satisfied will the world be 
with you,—Selected, 


you are apt to get | 


wie neste. 
Cheating 
Once upon atime, | hired a man 


| an occurrence; you must not lose 


couldn’t see a dollar. All his life he 
has lived’ on alibis, watching the 
clock, stealing a little here and there 
from™ his“ employer © and’ imagining 
that he was doing well for himself.”” 

“And where is he at sixty?’ Poor 
and jobless, and a failure. Reaping 
what he has sown.”” 

The old idea of Heaven and Hell 
was very bad because it made us think 
that our reward or punishment is com- 
ing to us in some far-off place here- 
after. ~ pied she 

In the same way most people mis- 
interpret the verse in the Bible which 
reads, ‘‘Be sure your sin will find you 
out,?” 

They say: ‘‘Lots of people sin and 
are never found out. Therefore the 
verse is untrue.’* 

But the verse does not say that your 
sin will be found out. Its’ says, “Be 
sure your sin will find you out,””—be 
sure that it will settle down in your 
heart and mould you in its own image. 

That's a terrifying thought, or a 
very encouraging one, according tothe 
way you live. Everything you do has 
its influence on what you are. 

When you cheat,. you cheat your- 
self. And whatever you do that’s 
decent automatically and inevitably 
builds you up. —Bruce Barton. 


No Excuses Allowed _ 

A successful business man told‘me 
there were two things which he learned 
when he was eighteen, which were 
ever afterwards of great use to him— 
namely, ‘‘Never to forget anything, 
and never to lose anything.’? An old 
lawyer sent him an important paper, 
with certain instructions what to do 
with it, . 

““But,"” inquired the young man, 


| “suppose that I should happen to lose 


it, what shall I do then?”” 

“You must not lose it,"* said the 
lawyer, frowning. 
don't mean to,"’ said the young 
“‘but suppose I should happen 


“| shall make no provision for suc! 


to doa certain piece of work, He | 
was well along in midis Ife, and 1) 
wondered wh : more | 


progres: 
industrious 
aid to him, "I can not be here to | 
watch this work and so I shall have to | 
trust you to do itas if you were work: | 
ing for yourself."” 

He was profuse ‘in his assurances. | 
He seemed to want the job, | 


med honest and | 


as m 
Atthe end of six months I visited | 
| him. 


He had done fairly well, but | 
was rather glib with alibis, Other | 

ple were always holding him up. | 
“he weather was always very bad. He | 
would have done so-and-so if he had | 
been sure just what [had wanted, but | 


| 
I put this down us the grumbling 
habit of an old man. 

“At least he is honest and nieans'| 
well.” I said. | 

But one day, after about a year, [| 
happened to appear unexpectediy, 
He was not in evidence. Upon in- 
quiry I discovered that-he was using | 
my time and some of mf materials ‘on | 
a little private job of his own. We | 
had a solemn conference and decided 
to part. When you put a man on his 
honor ana then have him take advan. | 
tage of your trust, itis a blow to your | 
faith in human nature. So | was de- 
pressed and a Ittle sore. 

But only for afew minutes. Then 
I said to myself,"*How foolish I am to | 
let this thing worry me. “This man has 
cheated me out of a few hundred | 
dollars, but what a petty thing that is | 
compared with the way he has cheated 
himself! All his life he has held a 
nickel so close to his eyes that he 


This put a new train of thought into 
the young man's mind, and he found 


| that if he was determined to do a thing 


he could do it. He made such a pro- 
vision against every contingency that 


| he never lost anything. He found this 


specially true about forgetting. If 
Certain matters of importance was to be 
remembered, he pinned it down on 
hisgmind, fastened it there, and made 
it ‘stay. He used to say, “When a 
man tells me that he forgot to do 
something, I tell him he might as well 
have said, ‘I do not care enough about 
your business to take the trouble to 
think of it again." 


“T once had an intelligent young 
man in my employ who deemed it 
sufficient excuse for neglecting an im- 
portantant: task tw say,’ I forgot to. 
1 told him that would not answer; 
if he was sufficiently intereted he 
would be cic remember. It 
was because he not care enough 
that he forgot. | drilled him with 
this truth. He worked for me three 
vears, and during the last of the three 
he was utterly changed in this respect. 
He did not forget a thing. His for- 
getting he found was a lazy and care- 
less habit of the mind, which he 
cured.”*—Christian Uplook. 


Do not pray for tasks equal to your 
powers, which can always be easily 
found, but for powers equal to your 
tasks, which is a rarer attainment. 
And, ‘moreover, it may not be things 
which you do not know that stand 
between you and success, but the 
things which you do know but do not 
utilize or practise. 


BY M. BOUCHIER SANDFORD 

‘If that’s a falsehood, mamma,”” 
said:a child who had been reproved for 
making a fictitious excuse, *‘you told 
‘one yourself:to Mrs: B—, last week: 
You ‘said: you would meet her at 3 
o'clock, and stayed by the fire reading 
till it was too late, and-then sent her 
word that you were unavoidably de- 
tained.?* 

A mother had promised to assist in 
the entertainment of some working 
girls, but, being disinclined when the 
evening arrived, she desired to excuse 
herself. “But you promised, mam- 
ma,’’ pleaded her young daughter; 
“‘and those girls will be so disappoint- 
ed. They were disappointed at the last 
meeting because Mrs. S— said that she 
would talk to them, and then sent word 
worn out’.”’ Boys 
iness life often take les- 
sons in bad faith from employers. 

“Why did you not tell Mr. 
we had not received his letter?” 
could J tell him what was not true?” 

“Miss Blank‘has not been long 
enough in business yet,”” said a lad form 
his desk. ‘‘Hereafter, Miss Blank, 
when you havea little difficul:y with 
your conscience, just call on me, and 
I'll answer for you."’ 

Some who would be shocked by 
direct falsehood are careless about 
keeping promises, and betray confiden- 
ces without scruple. 
people under their influence do not 
leave the path of truth altogether, they 
walk uncertainly. 

A woman about to undergo operation 
that might prove fatal, remembered 
that she had not fulfilled a promise. 
In case of her death or long illness, 
excuse would be made for her; but a 
girl had trusted her, and failure to keep 
her word might cause her young friend 
serious embarrassment. Her neglect 
flashed through her mind as thought 
flashes in supreme emergency. She 
rose from her bed, found the necessary. 
letter in her desk, wrote some direc- 
tiuns, and a moment later heard the 
ring that announced the surgeons. 
But she had kept her promise. 

A school teacher had resigned and 
was about to move to another town, 
On her last day in the primary depart- 
ment, she took anapple from a little 
fellow, promising to return it to him 
after school. But so many things de- 
manded her attention that the promise 
escaped her mind until she suddenly 
recalled it in the evening. “The night 
was cold, the snow was deep, and there 
were heavy drifts on the country road 
to the child's home; but none of these 
things moved her. She had to leave by 
an early train and she could not be sure 
that any one in the house would fulfil 
4 promise to take the boy an apple 
with a message ftom her. So she selec- 
ted a rosy one and set out through the 
drifts, arriving at the cottage with her 
dress crusted with snow. The little 
fellow was wide awake in bed iu the 
common sitting-room and bed-room. 
At the sound of the voice, he stood up 
in his night-dress and cried, ‘Oh, it's 
teacher, and she’s brought my apple. 
She always does what she says she 
will." “It’s too bad you should have 
had such a tramp’ through the snow, 
ma'am, fora little thing like that,”’ 
said the mother, “‘but he has wor- 
tied terrible about that apple, I never 
remember his talking so about any- 
thing before.”” “*Ah, dear Mrs. 
Arnold, ’” said teacher in lower voice, 
“I don’t think it's a litle matter to 
break a promise toa child. He has 
trusted me, and I cannot tell what 
harm [might do himif I betrayed his 
trust. My own father or mother broke 
no promise. to their children, and I 


If the young |, 


faith” with others.’* And as she went 
out of the door she heard ‘the cry” of | 


the child, “I knew teacher would do}. 


what” she . said." —Sunday School 
Times. 


The Teacher Who Fails 
Whenever you hear a teacher complain 
of his work as monotonous and wear- 
isome, discharge him 4t once if you 
have the authority, or send your child 
to another school if you are’ only a 
patron. Sucha teacher, if he may be 
so Called, is a failure aud: worse than 
a failure.” The child not only learns 
nothing from him but through the 
influence of his example may acquire 
such an aversion for books as will affect 
his whole future career. ‘These is no 
monotony in the schoolroom if the 
teacher is a man of resource and 
energy, as he should be, and is really 
interested in the progress of his pupils. 

When the teacher drags himself into 
the 5 | room, . drops into - his 
cushioned chair and in a half-hearted 
way begins the day’s dreaded Task, 
it is little wonder that he thinks his 
duties monotonous and it isless wonder 
that the children watch the clock and 
count the hours until the closing bell 
rings. Better send the children home 
and lock the schoolroom door. 

—Exchange. 


‘Teacher’s Creed 

Edwin Osgood Grover 
I believe in boys and girls, the men 
and: women of a great to-morrow; that 
whatsoever the boy soweth the man 
shall reap. I believe in the curse of 
ignorance; in the efficacy of schools; 
in the dignity of teaching; and in the 
joy of serving others. 1 believe in 
Wisdom as revealed in human lives 
as well as in the pages of printed 
books; in lessons taught, not so much 
by precept as by example; in ability to 


‘work with the head; in everything 


that makes life large and lovely, 1 
believe’ in beauty in the school-room, 
in the home, in daily life and out of 
doors. I believein laughter; in love; 
in faith; in ideals and distant hopes 
that lure us on. [ believe that every 
hour of every day we receive a just re- 
ward for all.we are and all we do. I 
believe in the present and its opportun- 
ities; in the future and its promises; 
and in the divine joy of hving. 


“Scuse a Little.” 

“Please say, ‘l guess you didn’t 
mean to!’’ sobbed a child pitifully 
when discovered in some childish 
misdemeanor; and the comforting 
words not only eased the sore heart's 
trouble, but plainly helped toward a 
better life for the rest of that day, and 
perhaps for other days. A little boy in 
one of the kindergarten primaries in a 
country town a few years ago begged 
wistfuly for a “‘gold star’ when he 
saw the other boys and girls all getting 
them. “Bur,’"" said the teacher, 
“you do spell so dreadfully, you know, 
and’ you don’t half make your letters 
yet so I canread them!’’ **Don't 
you s’ pose that maybe youcoula ’scuse 
a little?"’he pleaded; ** cause I'm do 
ing just the very bestest that I can! 
It is the cry our human hearts are al- 
ways making. Often the world seems 
hard and cold and does not heed it. 
But we might heed it We might turn 
every cloudy acfion round and find the 
silver lining. _Wrongdoing’ is wrong- 
doing, in ourselves or in another, but 
we might at least set the worst deed 
in the best light, ‘and see what comes 
of it. That is the rule of fairness for 
a picture—why not for people's 
ings? It was a sweet eulogy pro- 
nounced on a sweet woman by her 
grieving friends: ‘‘She was such an ex- 
cusing sort of person—always so good | 


try to honor their’ memory by keeping | at finding excuses for everybody.”” | 


‘The Teacher Crowned 
Jupiter Places Him at His Right Hand 


‘There is a beautiful legend that when 
Jupiter offeredthe crown of immortality 
to him that should prove most useful to 
mankind, the court of Olympus was 


‘| crowded with competitors. The war- 


rior boasted of his valor and patriotism, 
‘of Marathon, Thermopylae, and of 
little Platea. and’ pointed to the 
monuments a grateful country. had 
taised in memory of its defenders. 
But Jupiter only thundered. The 
rich man boasted of his gifts to the 
State, of the magnificent temples and 
beautiful parks the result of his munif- 
icence, but Jupiter showed him the 
widow's mite. The orator’s theme 
was his power to sway nations, a 
power such that even his enemies were 
constrained to applaud’ his matchless 
eloquence, but Jupiter marshalled all 
the hosts of heaven with anod. The 
Pontiff held up the keys of heaven, say- 
ing that he only could unlock the doors 
of hereafter, but Jupiter pushed them 
wide open. The painter buastea of his 
power to animate his lifeless canvas, 
power to deceive the birds with painted 
fruits, but Jupiter breathed upon hill 
and valley and every leaf and Hower be- 
came a thing of beauty and a joy for- 
ever. The poet showed his power to 
move even the gods with his praise, and 
Jupter blushed. The musician claimed 
to practice the only human. art that had 
been transmitted to heaven, an art that 
could tame the wildest beast, or soothe 
the breast of savage man. Jupiter hesi- 
tated, ghen secing a venerable man 
looking on the scene with intense inter- 
est, but making no claim for himself, he 
cried, "*Who art thou, my aged sired?” 
“‘Only aspectator,"’ replied the gray- 
haired sage ‘‘All these were once my 
pupils.’’ 

“Crown him! Crownhim!’’ said 
Jupiter. ‘*Crown him as man’s most 
useful mi 
teacher \with immortality, and make 
room tor him at my right hand."” 


Aa Institution Creed 

“To consider your department of the 
greatest importance, but to keep it 
clearly within the bounds of the gen- 
eral institution procedure and to ask 
for it no privileges, or concessions that 
every other department might © not 
have is institutional justice 
To give your duty hours fully and 
energetically—to be prompt in your 
coming and going—to count your time 
off duty strictly to the minute and to be 
| on duty the full number, of days. ex 
clusive of vacations is institutional 
faithfulness. fi 

**To keep your temper under co! 
trol; to see the other side of the qu 
tion as well as your own! to be just 
even to mercifulness (not merely to 
say you are) and to smile, is institut- 
ional happiness. i 
To say only what you kiiow to be 


JI 


no false emphasis on it, is institution- 


al truthfulness. 

fe: remember alw that you are 
working for the great cause that the 
institution stands for; not only to speak 
well but to think well of your fellow 
employees of every grade; to stand up 
for their good qualities through thick 
and thin; to encourage much and blame 
only when blame is inevitable and then 
in aconstructive manner only, and to 
hold the ‘cause’ above all personal 
Consideration, that is institutional 
loyalty. 

**To build ever so patiently and when 
your house is finished to have it blown 
down—then to smile and build again 
using your experience to make the 
new structure more perfect, is institut- 
ional efficiency. 

“*To know that all of these things 
apply to yourself and let that concern 


Crown the faithful | 


=| for him.” 


$0; to stretch it not one iota; to put | 


ye without. thinking how. well: it 
applies to some one ‘else, is common’ 
sense,’’ —E. R. Johnston, Supt. of 
the Training School at Vineland, 


Appreciation 
For lack of appreciation ‘many a 

fine spirit has fainted by the way, many. 

a loving heart has shutitself up in lone-- 
liness, many an inspiring soul has fallen 
short of sticcess. A man does a piece 
of work in the nome, or the church, 
or the,community, and he doesit with 
all the earnestness and skill of which 
heis capable, and he feels he has done 
it well, and yet not one word’ of en- 
‘couragement comes to him. His en- 
thusiasm: is: chilled, and he says: 
‘White's the use of excelling if nobody 
cares’ There is gothing so_ pathetic 
in life as to see men, woman, and 
children every day hungering and 
thirsting with the deepest, . direct-long- 
ing, while all around are those who 
could satisfy the yearning if only they 
would let fall a fet gracious, kindly 
words. 


Simplicity oe 

A’ successful city physician said, 
lately: J wentwhen I was a student, 
to a course of lectures on natural sci- 
ence. The first was given bys Pro- 
fessor Dart, a teacher of small repute 
in’a preparatory school. He began in 
a pompous, . sententious tone: 

*!The primal laws of natural science 
are so recondite as to challenge the 
comprehension of the loftiest intel- 
lect.’’ This was tolluwed by the state- 
ment of these laws jn technical lan- 
guage, majestic and ponderous, 

He may have known what’ he 
| meant, said the physican, but I am 
sure none of his hearers knew. We. 
listened, perplexed and anxious for a 
while, and then gave it up, and sat 
careless and indifferent. 
| ‘The next lecturer at the college was 
| aman whoat that time ranked as one 
| of the most learned scientists in Amer- 
lica. The pupils were apprehensive. 
| ““LE we could nofunderstand the little 

man,’’ they said, *‘what is the use of 
listening tSMhe ureat one?"’ 

However, the hall was filled, more’ 
from curiosity to see the famous natur- 
alist than from any hope of benefit. 
| When the hour arrived, a fatherly- 

looking German stepped forward, and 
| nodding kindly, said: 

“Young men, allow me to make a 
| personal allusion. My father was a 
hatter, who lived on Third street, 
| His second wite was my stepmother, 
| bue kind and wise in her treatment of 
| me. Wbén | was a mere boy | loved 
| to study beetles and plants and birds. 
| ‘Let him do it,’ she said. ‘It is good 
When I was grown she 
| said, ‘That is his work. He must 
keep to it!’ So itis owing to her that 
1 have learned a little about these living 
|things. Lan. now going to try to tell 
| you something of the little ‘that [ 
know."* 

These simple words brought us in a 
moment into a hearty fellowship with 
the kind old man. The truths he 
| taught us were told with - the same 
homely directness, in striking contrast 
with the ambitious. phrasing .and 
| obscure technology of the preceding 

lecturer. | never have forgotten them. 
—Youth's Companion. 


Noise and bluster and, fussiness is 
another name’ for inefficency. The 
thundrous waves produce little effect, 
| though often great destruction, but the 
gentle rain clothes the earth with ver- 
dure. No one can hear the grass grow, 
[or even the mighty forests. Elijah 
| discovered that.God was not in the wind 
or the earthquake but in the still small 
‘voice, and David said ‘Thy gentle- 
ness hath made me great.” : 
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There Can be no Standing 
Still ~ 


It was Sir Walter Scott who said: 
[he best. part of every man’s edu- 
ion is that which he gets himself.’” 
s is unquestionably true. Ask any 
elligent, well-educated person, and 
will tell you that nearly all of his 
pst useful knowledge and mental de- 
lopment. was obtained after he left 
hool, and that the acquisition of this 
owledge was one of the greatest 
yt of his life. Are schools nec- | 


tary then? Assuredly so. In schools 
pupil's mind is disciplined, he 
‘ds out how to study and to assimi- 
le his knowledge, and there he lays 
e foundation of his education. But 
le mere foundation of an education, 
¢ that of a house, while necessary, 
by itself of little use. On this must 
erected the superstructure, which is | 
¢ useful part of both a building and 
F an education. We have all met 
rople who have passed through a 
pilege or university and declared that 
ey had finished their education. 
nd it was literally true. They stop- 
ed right there. No, they didn't even 
that. 
ill. They began to retrograde and 
ept-it up at an ever-accelerating pace 
br the rest of their lives. 
college course is, or should be, 
at the beginning of an education, 
hich ought to-be a continuous pro- 
ess. 


This is what we are doing by read- 
hg good books, by our study of nature, 
y our converse with intelligent people, 
y our own thought and observation. 
rhe training of the intellect and the 


lesult of self-effort. 


Nautilus.’” Year by year it adds a 


ts new. 


ast.”’ “Or as’ Longfellow expresses 
t, ‘We build the ladder by which 
We rise and mount the summit round 
py round,’? 

And herein is found one of the rich- 
ef and most satisfying pleasures. of 
ife. 


How many senses have you? We 
have usually been taught that there are 
five senses—sight, hearing, feeling, 


sense, 


There can be nv standing | 


A_ schooi | 


lulture of the mind, as well as the | 
lultivation of character and of our mor- | ment a_ patriotic duty for all Govern- | rights in 
I and spiritual faculties, is largely the | ments to exercise the utmost caré in | interchange of communication by wire, 


Winter is fast ap] ni 
indications are that the numbers of un- 
employed and destitute will be ‘nearly 
if not quite as great as last winter, and 
governments and councils and various 
organizations are already making their 
plans for relief. All of these are 
helpful, perhaps even necessary, yet 
not one is very satisfactory. “The last 
issue of The Canadian contained some 
extracts from an address given recently 
by the Prince of Wales, in which he 
pointed out ‘emphasized the ideal 
method of aiding those in need. 
“Close at hand,”’ he said, “isa 
domestic problem, vast and bafiling if 
looked at in the mass, though easier 
to help when broken up into individual 
pieces. It is made up of: men and 
women, boys and girls. I am, as you 
will have guessed, thinking of unem- 
ployment. I am thinking now neither 
in terms of economics nor of politics 
but of each member of the unemploy- 
ed population as a single, separate 
personality, beset by depression, la- 
bouring under’a sense of frustration 
and futility—a blank wall in front of 
him which he can neither climb over 
nor scramble round. My appeal here 
is not to statesmen, no: even to phil- 
anthropists, but to all those who are 
in work to play the part of neighbour 
and friend to the man out of work. 


a short cut to happiness all round. 
There is no central machinery here 
in London that can provide a substitute 
for the good neighbour. 


Whatis the great purpose ana high- 
est ideal of education? In an address 
delivered afew weeks ago. 
S. Henry, Premier and Minister of 
Education of Ontario, defined it as 
follows: ‘‘The chief aim of our 
schools fs and should be, the training 
of character’, andit is character, he 
said, and not merely business efficien- 


present strain upon the civilization of 
the world. He added: 

“Every community, probably, feels 
the burden of school costs. There 
| must be economy, as taxes are 00 
| heavy. But in Canada, one is glad to 
see, the serious impairment of our sy- 
| stems of education is being avoided 
jand curtailment is being limited, as 
| far as possib‘e, to non-essentials. 
This gives school boards an oppor- 
| tunity of making thorough survey of 
| the situation and to expend prudently. 
We of 1932 cannog consider existing 
difficulties solely, but\must have intel- 
ligent regard for the welfare of the 
coming generation now attending 
school. Iris, therefore, in my judge- 


their attitude toward educational policy 


DriiHolmes illustrates: this beauti and to remember what we owe to | exchange,"’ providing 
stare Barras rs - | those young people who will soontake | mumication across the city of connec- 
ually in his TI a y;.08 
yy in his poem, “The Chambered | y5 the task of national progress arid tion as fast as telephone service, and 
5: i My 
vew and larger spiral to its shell, ve aet pont a * 
We ever pat ag ‘te old hamere sympathy is with every effort put forth | an ordinary typewriter. 
by educationists and 1 believe that, | ments used are like ordinary typewri- 


welfare when we lay it down. 


ing.” 


*‘That is the open road of ducy and | 


Hon.G. | 


cy, that is going Co see us through the | 


recently wrote to the 
National Education A i 
the following pertinent comment, 
which has universal application: ‘How 
ever the national economy may vary Or 
whatever fiscal adjustments may need 
be.made, the very first obligation upon 
the national resources is the undimin- 
jshed financial support of the public 
schools, We can not afford to lose 
any ground in education. That is 
neither economy nor good govern- 
ment.”” : : 


In our report of Premier, Bennett's 
visit to the School, we inadvertently 
omitted the name of J. A. Weese, 
M. P. for Prince Edward-Lennox 
riding ,»who formed one of the party 
that accompanied Mr. Bennett. Mr. 
Weese was intensely interested in 
what he saw and heard here, as were 
all the others. As Mr.: Weese lives 
only a few miles from Belleville, we 
suggest that he spend afew hours with 
us some day soon and see more of our 
work. He and any friends he may 
bring with him will be very welcome, 
and we assure him that what he saw 
the other day was but a slight foretaste 


| of the interesting things we can show 


him. 


Man’s ingenuity is fast doing away 
th all necessity for physical exertion. 
The latest device is a spanking ma- 


| chine, invented by an Englishman. 


‘As the amount of this exercise in any 
| family is not sufficient to justify the 


| instalment of such a machine, the 


| apparatus is mounted on a small truck, 
| so it can be taken from house to house. 
We presume the inventor will prepare 
a regular schedule or time table, so 
| that the children in each family in the 
| district. will know when their turn 
| comes. 


Gladstone was the best bookseller 
| Great Britain ever had, according to 
|the assertion of aman who has been 
| for forty years the manager of a leading 
| London publishing house. Whenever 
| Mr. Gladstone expresced® a liking for 
| a book, the demand necessitated the 
| issue of edition after edition, and the 
| author was “‘made.’’ And even an 


| adverse criticism of a book by Glad- | 


stone resulted ina great demand, as in 
he case of Mrs. Ward's ‘‘Robert 


Comes now the Bell Telephone 
Company, restoring the deaf to equal 
this business of personal 


letypewriter 
way com- 


‘They announce the 


| Col. WN. P: 
neighbor and 
pleased withthe Empire Day edi 
of The Canadian, and’ sent copies. 


several persons in England who he § 


thought might be interested, receiving 
‘complimentary acknowl e dgments 
fiom Hon.G. H, Ferguson, Canadian 
High Commissioner, from the British 
Empire Union, and from Sir William 
As Wayland, M. P., Chairman of the 
Empire Day Movement of the Royal 
Empire Society. The latter refers as 
follows to The Canadian: _ ahis 


“'T was extremely interested to re- 
ceive your letter, together twith the 
paper published by the Ontario School 


much pleasure. This seems to be of 
‘avery high standard, especially con- 
sidering it is produced entirely by the 
pupils and { was particularly impressed 
with its patriotic nature. © The teachers 
are certainly to be congratulated on 
such excellent results.’” 


Of course the writer is mistaken in 
his idea that the paper was produced 


only in the. mechanical end of it. 


A Delightful Evening at Zion 
On the evening of Thanksgiving Day, 
at Zion Hill Church, a chicken supper 
and concert took place, at which our 
superintendent, Mr. Fetterly, was the 
speaker. He was accompanied by Miss 
Ford, Miss Nurse, Mr.Gordon and 
other teachers and a number of the 
deaf children. In his address Mr. Fet- 
terly briefly outlined the development 
in the teaching of the deaf in the last 
sixty years, and he also spoke of the 
change in the social status of the deaf 
child. At one time our school was 
known as ‘‘The Institution for the 
Deafand Dumb,’’ and was under the 
same, department of the Government 
as the jails and asylums. Later the 
name was changed to ‘“The Ontario 
School for the .Deaf’’ and it was 
placed under the Department of Edu- 
cation. He spoke of the possibility, 
through speech, and speech reading, 
of making the deaf child into anormal 
member of society; and said that to 
prove his statement, he had brought 
some children with him, who would 
demonstrate for the audience. He 
then‘asked Miss Ford to say a few 
| words to show how the teaching of the 
deaf was begun, and carried on. 

Miss Ford opened her address by 
recalling, how, when our Saviour, 
wished to demonstrate a lesson, He 
placed a little child before his hearers. 
She said that the children, who would 
take part in the programme, would 
show how deaf chi!dren could learn to 
speak, and, while their speech was 
never quite normal, still, it could be 
understood. This, she added, was a 
modern miracle—a miracle of patience 
on the part of the teacher, and of con- 
centration on the part of the child. 


| all the skill needed that of operating 
The instru- 


vand the connection is made. 


reply. You can‘converse in this man- 


This seems to us to be a pretty : 
Pretty apt ner as freely as you wiil, and in the 


characterization: 
dad?"” 


fully,”? 


““What isa critic, 
a small boy asked his father. “‘A 
critic, son,” replied the father thought- 
isa man who can take a clock 


end, both parties have a complete 


‘Accompanied by Mr. Gordon, the 
Smaller children then sang a. few 
| nursery rhymes and hymns, and the 


fs new. Likewise, sys Holmes, nder Disine Providence, we shal ters. Yousit downto the machine in | older children sang “'OCanada,’’ ant 
ould webe ever building” more state” emerge the stronger for the unusual | your home or ofce, make the connec- 

a 2 experience through which we are pass- | tion with central, type your number, | 
You | 
type a message, and receive a typed 


| “Whistling Wind.” Little Anna 
Hedden and Bruce May. -danced the 
Highland Fling, which was so much 
appreciated, that they were forced to 
repeat it. 

The rei 
consisted of songs, recitations and in- 


written record of the conversation for | strumental numbers, which were great- 


| reference. Yes, a charge is made for 


the service. 


| ly enjoyed by everybody. 


The significant feature of 


After the concert, our deaf children 


apart but de "tknow eit ‘s ana 
i loesn't know enough to put | this innovation, they are substituting the | were taken to the dining hall, and 


it together.”” 


country that is!. 


sureness of the eye for the uncertainty | given their supper. 


of the ear. 


most important one of all—commun -My, my! what a backward, benighted Edison's visuals 


—The lowa Hawkeye. 


In concluding [ 


es ne : _ And acai forget the | should like.to say a few words in 
: in census returns show that there complete written record of the conver- | appreciation of the supper. 
Haste and smell. Medical authorities are 4,283,783 persons in the United sation, for use inbolstering up the fickle | delicious, and the ladies of Zion Hil 
now say that we have ten. And even. States over ten years of age who “are memory through the car. 


Te was 


They are | Church congregation are to be con- 


this added list does not include the | unable to read or writein any language. getting away from Bell's labials to | gratulated on the success of their cul- 
inary efforts, to which we all did ample 
justice. —E. Panter. 


for the Deaf, which I have read with | 


by the pupils. Their part consisted ‘ 


der of the programme — 


Ontario Asnociation of the Deat 
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Hon, Patron, H, B, Ferraniy, M.A, Brix. 
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THE CANADIAN 


Scnoot Morro: ‘The greatest hap- 
piness is found in making others 
happy.” 


Sarurpay, Ocroser L5th, 1932 


Local’ News 


Weare glad to receive a kind message 
of greeting from Albert Schwager. 
He has completed a year's training 
course in show card writing and has 
been granted a handsomely engraved 
diploma from the Menhennitt Com- 
pany. He has been doing shuw-card 
work in his spare timie’and finds it so 
profitable that. he intends to make it a 
fultime occupation in the near fu- 
ture, 


The boy's Athletic Committee has 
been reorganized and duties assigned 
to each member of the committee. 

Sports are already in full swing. 
The Senior boys have a three team 
baseball league und the juniors a four 
team soft ball league. 

The O.S.D. has provided a new. 
mask and decker for the senior boys; 
ithe juniors are fully equipped for so 
ball. 


On August 6th Miss Loretta Shap- 
pee was united in marriage to’Mr. 
Richard Postat the Cannifton United 

hurch parsonage. Both bride and 
room have for many years been effi- 
rient_ members of our staff, and the 

‘anadian adds its felicitations. On 
Monday evening, Oct. 3rd, the esteem 
lin which they were held was tangibly 
xpressed when some thirty members 
lof the O.S.D. staff gathered at their 
home and presented them with a beau- 
tiful set of aluminum ware. A very 
pleasant evening was. spentin dancing 
land games, after which lunch was ser- 
ed by the staff. 


0.S.D, 12— Shannonville 6 

A picked team from the senior lea- 
gue met the Shannonville. Club on 

hanksgiving afternoon, The Shan- 
jonville clubsgort a three run lead in 
he second inning, and added two 
in the third. Our boys, very tense 
ind nervous at first, were weak of- 
ensively but as the game progressed 
hey found themselves and proceeded 
fo display a five brand of ball. Inthe 
jixth inning they scored eight runs 
\dding four more in the eighth. 


For the O.S.D. Lee ne and 


Bert Richardson were the 
ormers. 


Meloche as receiv 


ortments served up by Thompson and 
‘atthews. Thompson pitched a steady 
fame. . He was relieved by Matthews 
hom the coach wanted to try-out. 
fatthews yielded no hits in three in- 
ings. : 
Norman Sero’s grandstand acrobatic 
Bich of a Texas leaguer in-the sixth 
as the play of the day. 
‘he ‘line-up: 
G. Bostnari 2.b, R. Thompson p, 
N. Sero 1.f, F. Meyettec.f, B. Ri- 
ardson 1.b, E. Meloche c., J. Har- 
Aue L. Bostnari s.s., G. Welk 
Referees ‘‘Chummy’’ Gerow, and 
sell Flager. 


On Thursday evening, Oct. 6th, 
the Social Committee of the Associa- 
tion entertaimed the Staff of the School 
at fine Thanksgiving supper at’ Wil- 
lownod, “Mr. © Fetterly’s | hospitable 
Cottage on the bay shore. The bill’of 
fare was a ‘delectable one, the piece 
de resistence being luscious, corpulent 
pumpkin pie, with boston beans a good 
preliminary filler. During’ und after 
the supper a sing-song was perpetra- 
ted, the distinguishing quality ‘of which 
was volume and sonority rather than 
melody and ‘‘the harmony of sweet 
sounds.’* But we are not telling whose 
resonant voice won the prize. 


‘This year there was a dearth of vo- 
lunteers among the boys for picking up 
Potatoes in the field beside the Bay. 

In other years the potato field was 
alongside. the orchard, and then the 
farmer was overwhelmed. with en- 
thusiastic volunteers for the privilege 
of gathering in the tubers. This year 
the boys say that this work is dry and 
uninteresting. 


On Tuesday last a bus load of peo- 
ple from Kitchener and. vicinity, who 


at the School to see the Nahrgang boys, 
one of the party being a cousin of the 
boys. The interest of the tourists was 
aroused and they asked to see some of 
the work, which we were pleased to 
show them. Like many other people, 
they had no conception of the magni- 
tude of, the School, and the character 
and quality of the work done here. 


On Thanksgiving evening Mr. O'- 
Gorman put on a very enjoyable series 
of moving pictures, depicting scenes 
in the British Isles, also in Ontario. 
One film included Belleville and 
vicinity, in which the pupils were 
greatly interested. 

The first regular meeting of. The 
Association of Teachers and Instruc- 
tors was held oi Thursday afternoon, 
Oct. 13th, ateport of which wili ap- 
Pear in our next issue. 


On Monday and ‘Tuesday our flag 
was at half-mast in respect to the mem- 
ory of Mr. Charles Hanna, (Ex-M. 
P. and Ex-Mayor of Belleville. Mr. 
Hanna always showed great interest in 
our School, and was very generous in 
providing suitable prizes for the pupils’ 
field day sports. 

Major and Mes.. Willoughby and 
family, of Pembroke, were very ap- 
preciative visitors during the Thanks- 
giving week-end. Major Willoughby 
is Priacipal of the Pembroke Collegiate 
Institute and was keenly interested in 
the work here, which wasa revelation 
to him in many ways. 

Oh Friday, October l4th, a meet- 
| ing was called of those interested in 
badminton. It was moved that an 


lowing officers were elected from those 
present: Mrs. Blanchard, president; 
Mr. Morrison, secretary;.Mr. Strat- 
ton, treasurer, with Miss Burt and 
Mr. Holmes to help the executive. 


Activities Among the Pupils 

Bert Pollington enjoys his aeroplane, 
brought to him by some friends on 
Saturday. 

Nelson Wedge was delighted to get 
some pictures from home. He aiso got 
five cents, with which he laid in a 
supply of all-day suckers. 

Billy Wingfield was glad to get the 
parcel that Mrs. Ballard brought him. 
He thinks the raincoat and hat are 
pretty nice. 

Clifford Baillie had quite a unique 
card for his birthday, which kept get- 
ting bigger and betceras he unfolded 

Kenneth Ormerod’s Thanksgiving 
turkey occupies a conspicuous place 
in the class room. Kenneth thinks it 
is pretty nice. 


were on their wayto Ortawa, called” 


organization be formed and the fol- | 


The wee boys are proud of their 
soldier caps“ that Mr. O’Gorman 
gave them last week. He’ saw them 
on the counter at a fire-sale and deci- 
ded/they were just. the things to glad- 
den the small boys’ hearts. 


Miss Ford thinks that Clifford 
Martin is our best small boy among 
this year's beginners and that perhaps 
Bert Pollington comes next. They 
surely are two good little boys. 


Louis Leathen is very much an- 
noyed when he does'nt get mail at 
noon, which he never does from 
home, so we are kept pretty busy 
getting post cards ready for him. You 
should see him smile when he gets 
them. 


Mary Drobina and Violet Salminen 
had Thanksgiving dinner with Miss 
Sweetnam, and went to. the movies 
after dinner. They had a. wonderful 
time, 


Billy Wingfield and Bert Seg went 
home with Miss Lake on Thanks- 
giving afternoon. Mist -Lake always 
enjoys giving the boys a treat. 


Ethel and Jack Hooey hada visit 
from their father. Jack hated to part 
from his father. 


Harold Rowe spent the Thanks 
giving week-end at home. 


Phyllis Copeman had a lovely time 
on Thanksgiving Sunday and Monday 
with her family and was anxious to 
have her big sisters. see everything 
around the school, 


Frank Mair had a nice visit from 
his mother. She brought hima nice 
windbreaker and some good things to 
cat. 


Dorothy Quellette’s mother spent 
Sunday and Monday at the school. She 
came along with Alfie Tomalin’s 
parents und sister. -Alfie had a good 
time with his people. 


Arthur Hazlitt was glad to see his 
friends from Ottawa on Saturday— 
Mr. Alton Dick, Mr. and Mrs. Tom 
Brigham and their little boy. 


Bert Styles was glad to see his par- | 
ents on Sunday. Bert is such a happy 
boy. He is wearing his new leather 
beltand holster and gua, and trying to | 
make, Miss Hegle think he is a bold, 
bad man 


Billie, Marr was surprised to his see | 
father and mother and little brother on | 
his birthday last week. Dorothy Gya- 
| ham’s mother and Kathleen Carrick’'s 
| mother came along with the Marrs. 
The girls were glad to see their 
mothers, | 


| 
George. Calder was very proud of | 
the red ticket which said that he got 
| first prize for his handwork at the | 
Mount Forest fall fair. The prize 
money amounted to 50 cents. George 
is going to have a good time spendings 
| it some day when he goes-down town. 
| He is very lucky because a friend 
called on him the other day and gave 
him 25 cents. 


Francis La Brash spent the week- 
end with his brother in Trenton, 


Joseph Marcini and J. A. Gagnon 
deserve great praise for the way that 
they help Miss Lake with the small 
boys at breakfast time. We must s¢e 
that they get a nice treat some day for 
being su helpful. 


Russell Manning hada pleasant sur- |” 
prise last week when his mother, 
father, brother and little sister came 
to see him. Russell is very proud of 
his little sister Daphne. She is very 
sweet and pretty and surely does love | 
Russell. 


Ahti- Laine is very proud of hisnew 
overcoat, ae sigs 

Trene Quast enjoys going to church. 
She was too small to go last year. 


Elah Alford's mother called to see 
him on Sunday. Elah was real brave 
and did not cry when’she left. 


Gerald Clarke was glad to get some 
snapshots from Mrs: Tisdale. Gerald 
is quite proud of himself because he is 
getting fat. 


Allen Leach -was glad to see some 
of his friends from St. Catherines last 
week. 


Alice Kendrick had a lot of visitors 
and enjoyed seeing them” 


Watermelon is avery popular desert 
these days. As-the poet says, ““The 
meloncolic days have come the glad- 
dest of the year.’” 


Ruby Carnall received a box of 
Sandy bars, oranges, and cake from 

other. She is anxious to see the 
eight new puppies at home. 


George Margo was pleased -to get 
a box of candy from Miss Tonkin, 
Toronto. 


Roy Godden received three snaps 
of himself and his dog ‘‘Mickey’’ 
They were taken last summer at his 
home. His teacher, Miss Code put 
them on the bulletin board in his class- 
room. * 


Mary Drobina received a letter, 
pictures and gum from her mother. 


Gilbert Marshall's mother sent him 
a large chocolate bar and fifty cents, 


Birthday Parties 


We have had a great many birthdays, 
to celgbrate sine school opened, 
Rose Stephenson had her 9th birth- 
day on Sept. 29s0 Miss Code.had 4 
party for the class down at Mr? Fetter- 
ly’s cottage. She treated them to hot 
dogs. They cooked them over the 
fire and from all accounts had lots of 
fun. 


Vetta Shepley, in Miss Burt's class, 
had her tenth birthday onthe 8th. 
Since that wasn’t a school day the class. 
celebrated on the first school day after 
that date g Vetta had a nice cake with 
candles and ice cream. Lloyd Munro 
was tremendously excited over the 
birthday cake. Miss Burt added to the 
feast with lovely grapes and apples from 
her own garden, 


Miss Handley’s pupils have had the 
most birthdays to celebrate. Lucille 
Bourdeau’s tenth came .on the 30th. 
She had a big birthday cake and Miss 
Handley supplied the ice cream — All 
of the children in the class enjoyed the 
treat quite as much as Lucille. 
Eleanor’ s tenth birthday was on the 6th 
so the party was really supposed to be 
a joint affair, though the class had a 
special treat of bananas on Eleanor's 
birthday. She had an extra treat of candy 
for herself. Raymond Cork, of the 
same class, had his ninthfbirthday on 
the 12th, all the class having a treat of 
lollipops. Roberta MacDonald will 
celebrate on the 19th. 


The best party of all was when the 
wee tots celebrated Helen Cope’s sixth 
birthday. Their eyes certainly popped 
when they saw the cake and all the 
lighted candles. Allen Leach show- 
ed Miss Parry, by giving a big puff, 
what was to be done with the candles. 
‘They certainly enjoyed their ice 
cream too, and they shared in the nice 
wrapes from Miss Burt’s garden. Miss 
Parry’s mother made the cake, so you 
see the pupils have lots of kind friends. 
Helen greatly enjoys the doll and top 
she got from hume. 


~ took in our large picnic at Dundurn 


i 5 ton - ~ | They Taticipate a trip to St. Thomas 
‘Now that the immer is over and week end to see Carl Eames. 
the O.S.D! fiasre-opened fortheterm| Mr, and Mrs. Chas. Golds, Sr, 


of 1932-33, we hope to keep in touch | are spending the holidays in Toronto, 
with our friends and readers ‘of * el the guest of their daughter. Mrs. 
Canadian.’” Frank Harris. 


Ithas been 2 most delightful sum-| figs Jessie Marsball, of Arthur was 
mene paseed aoa! pretences here a week ago and will be down a- 
leased to make the acqui +f f 
seas ee eicily of the O:S.D. We|% 
found them all good conversationalists. : j 
‘Among the first of these was Miss < | couple of deaf printers int s branch 
4 i Ther are people who go about th 


‘and those who are competent usually i 


find steady work as there are compar- | i 
atively few printers who are thoroughly | ii 


ieee Stoners ‘ ye oD Mig) ee iawlockingh or sis an d. they Nk ea who have steady 

toner has seve! telat 5 wi they looking for. . ‘ oe i 

she stopped off for afew days’ visit’and ie fads Hs 95 percent Beksas ‘A printer, whois familiar witltnews- 

met several of her school mates at the | 57. imaginary. If we exercise the 

Cn ) spirit of forbearance and understanding 
Miss Cylene Youngs of Embro was | We will find that in the main ‘people 

the guest of Mrs. A. R, Quick for a] ate pretty good people,”” and very few 

week, and by hercharming personality | of them intentionally say or do anything 

became very popular amongst both to hurtother people’s feelings. 

deaf and hearing friends. She remained Which reminds us of an apropos 


work, can put up his name on the sub 
list slipboard of any newspaper with if 


offices the subs, including the deaf, are 


will call him Mr,Smith, was one day 
Park. driving along the road, when he met 
i another man with a load of furniture 


the sub has to be competent. 

Every competent deaf printer ought 
to be a member of the union. Besides 
getting good wages and enjoying sani- 


The Hamilton Mission forthe Deaf | who was evidently‘‘on the move. 
held their Annual Picnic on July 23rd. | ‘The latter said that he was moving to 
A good program of sports was put on | the place where Smith lived, and ask- 
with suitabie prizes and a good turn | ed what kind of people lived there. 
out of friends and relatives, also some | Smith askea what kind people lived in 
new pupils of the O. S 1D. joined in | the place where he had been living. 
the fun. The weather was a bit t00 | The man replied that they avery 
cool, otherwise everything went well] mean, unkind lot of people 
and there were no less than 116 at the | was the reply, °“You will find the same 
bounteous supper table. kind of people in the place where you | 
are going.’? Soon after, Mr. Smith | 
metanother man who was moving to | 


privilege of going to the Union Pri 


he istoo ill or too old to work. 


physical condition he may be able to 
remain at the game until he is at least 
seventy years old or over. The writer 
knows of several such cases. Some 
| 


the same place. He also asked_ what | printers, being physically unfit to work 


Wed of deenie lived there, | {tWhat |a¢ the trade proper, stil find employ- 
ent as proofreaders. 


| kind of people livein the place you|™ P , is 
ae eee oprome? asked Mr. Smith, | Working at the printing trade im- 
‘They were a very kind, honourable, | 
pleasant lot, of people.’’ 
id Mr Smith. ‘You will find the 
There-are four of the senior boys | same kind of people at the place where 
now at the O. $. D. wha are insep- | you are going.”” This story has an | 
erable pals during the holidays. “They | extended application. We are all apt’ 
all have good wheels and often start | to judge our neighbours in accordance | 
off in the morning-for some beach or | with our own. dispositions. Being 
quiet swimming place and spend the | mean and unneighborly ourselves, we | 
day together. They are also fond of | suspect everyone else to be the same. | 
boating and fishing. | What we sow, that also we reap. To | 


ty a large extent we create the atmosphere 
Mr. Dennis Armes made two very | #12. 4 sphe 
Mr. Dennis A\ ¥ lin which we live. It has application 


successful trips from here to Toronto | 
aa ein i hi bieyele andihad/ a [222 tere pene ee tea a | 
good time. He took in the Exhibition | FOO cc tg Here hel 
while there. Mr. Arthur McShane | 4°) Itech ke we assume chiar he it 
Meee ae Gs she teal anid igi faithful | Quest tims keow that wwe think: he is 
Higelo taek hich to Torani and back? | stupid: cand expect dullness and stupl- 
5 |dity from him, we will certainly get 
Mr. Walter Gorman, a former pu-| what we are looking for. Butif we 
pil of the O. §. D. and als of Flint, |ignore what we have heard, give the 
Mich, Schaol for the Deaf, has been | child every encouragement, convince 
living in Detroit for styeral years now, | him that he can lear, and that we are | 
He was ill during the summer and | expecting good work from him, we | 
was brought back to ‘Hamilton to be | will likely get t—at any’ rate far better 
under the care of their family physican | work than if we had treated him as a 
here. He underwent an operation and | dullard. The reflex influence of the | 23¥¢ 4 thought to the Deaf and | 


Tree so due time recovered sufficiently | teacher's. attitude towards his pupils | Dumb in Canada when they heard 
the Gospel for the day yesterday 


to spend 2 coupe of weeks in Musko- | goes a long way towards making oF} Gospel f 
ka. While up north he contracted a| marring their success in school, and, | Trinity XII. I suppose that many 
painful side, somewhat like pleurisy | to a considerable degree, their char- | {grmons Wert preached referring to 
| “spiritual deafness’? but few to phys: 
| ical deafness,"’ 


and was rushed back to St. Joseph’s | acter and success in after life. 
~In England, Trinity XIU is known | 


Hospital here where he is still con- | 
fined but hopes to be able to leave the | 
Printing As A Trade For The | as ‘‘F-phphatha Sunday’’ and in many 
Deaf | churches special sermons are preach- 


Mr. Asa Forrester, one of the vi 
tors from Toronto, gave a very nice 
short address at the close, expressing 
the opinions of every one present, that 
it had been such~an enjoyable and 
friendly gathering and thanked all those | 
who had worked together to make it 
a success. 


| Of course we do not ‘expect every~ 


quite a fine weapon for the deaf to use i 
on life's battlefield. | 


““The Church's Duty to the 
Deaf" . 


Clarke, who attended all the sessions, | 
manifested a keen interestin the deaf | 


| the following letter, which appeared | 
\in. the Canadian Churchman on Aug. | 

27th last, will be of interest to them, 
| and others of our readers: 


To the Editor of ‘Ihe Canadian } 
Churchman, 


| Sir, I wonder how many people 


Hospital soon and will go back to his | 
home in Detroit where his many 
friends will welcome his return. 


By David 8, Luddy, a deaf inan, who has | €d on the work amongst the Deaf and 
Mr. Jess Batstoni ta delighttul | new 5. * 
sch ise ene ea ETA mes sere ee | ee ac en IR AN ope 
| Evidently printing is one of the best | are enlightened and their responsibility | 
onto. They indulged in every kind of | trades for the deaf to follow. 1 am re- | the 
Sport and judging by the pictures they | (effing to those who have a good | forth. | 
knowledge of the English language. | Sir, the Church of England in Can- 
moments. Mr. Pierce came home |! the first place the trade should. be | ada has a great responsibility but, un- | 
with Mr. isit | thoroughly learned. Those who cannot | fortunately, itis not recognized by the 
| write grammar very well can do better | many. Her 
|as press feeders and pressmen, | hundreds waiting for their church to 
Kitchener | linotyfe operators, admen, makeup | badies are doing their duty to the} 
Zellick Shiff celebrated the first day | eM stonemen and job compositors Deaf. The United Church takes an | 
Anke Quite a number of the deaf printers | the Deaf in Toronto and the Roman | 
j have successful plants of their own, | Catholic Church, ever alert, is train- | 


i} 
seats becneranloyed on San Francisco, Calif, | Dumb and special collections are given | 

Frank Pi Ward's Island, Tor- pnts ; 
ank Pierce at Ward's Island, Tor. | ‘Silent Ones’ is clearly set 

took they did not have many idle | 

here. —G. | | this country there are 
| ‘There are many successful deaf! say ‘*Ephphatha.’’ Other religious | 
of October by skating in the local | @l! over the country. interest in the Evangelical Church for | 


_John Boyle, of Waldemar, is spen- | while others are doing fairly well as ' ing priests in the sign language. What | 
ding a month with Gordon Meyer. | proprietors. But the point is that they” are, we doing? 


familiar with this work. Jtis making | need’ for an interpreter because the 
up the forms for pages. ‘There are'a| children are taught to lip-read, but 


unable to attend an ordinary service. 


paper work and happens to be out of | What happens? They are lost to the 
Church. “The Church, 


crs’ Home at Colorado Springs when | England wake up to its respon 
so that it may be said of us,— ““They 

Another advantage of being a printer | have done’all things well; they make 
is that if he takes good care of his | both the deaf to hear, and the dumbto 
speak.”” 


The schools are doing t : fF part. 


[ do not’ know. the exact number of 
pupils in the Ontario School for the 
Deaf; Belleville, but 1'do know that 
‘over 70 of them are Anglicans. Each 
Sunday they are taken to an’Anglican 
mercial business is called a stoneman ‘Church and [presume that the service 


is interpreted for them by an expert 
interpreter. Under the present system 
in that school there is not so much 


here are still hundreds who were not 
ducated under what is known as the 
‘oral system’’ and who are therefore 


! allowing 
hem to forget the training which they 


the chances of getting extra work from received in school and casting th m to 
the office or being hired by a regular, | one side (the same as many parents 
who desires to lay off. In the union do), looking upon them with pity, but 
failing to obey our Rlesies Tarde come 
F rotected by priority law and situations mand given to us by example. he 
Fea naa er jaly 28rd. and|and suggestive story. Aman, we ee co ordingly. Ofcourse | Deaf of ou Church have aright ro ex- 
pect us to “‘come over and help’’ aud, 
unless we do, we are failing in our 
duty to them. - 


7 know that it is a difficult task 


tary working conditions he has the which confronts us but it is not an 
impossible one. Let the Church of 


ility 


‘ (Rev. ) Cyril Clarke. 
White River, Ont. 


Do the Hard Things First 


Suspended above the desk in a Pitts- 


proves a person's mind. In fact it is | burg banky president's office is this 
nourallcs | like having your education continued. | motto: ‘Dothe hard things first". Ten 

‘ years ago he was discount clerk in the 
| body to be a printer, but the trade is | same bank. 


‘How did you climb so fast?” Lasked. 
‘I lived up to that text,’ he replied. 
“There is not much else to tell. I had 


| long been conscious that | was not get- 
| ting on as fast I should. 1 was not 
| keeping up with my work; it was dis- 
tasteful to. me. When I opened my 

‘Those who attended the 1931 Con- | desk in the morning and found it 
vention of the Ontario Association of | covered with reminders &f work to be 
the Deuf, held at this School, have very | done during the day, I became dis- 
When | Pleasant recollections of Rev. Cyril | couraged. “There were always plenty 
| of comparatively easy things to do, and 


these I did first, putting off the disa- 


| and todk part in the proceedings. So| greeable duties as long as possible. 


Result: 1 became intellectually lazy. 1 
felt increasing incapability for my 
work. 

Qne morning | woke up, and took 
stock of myself to find out the trouble. 


< 
| Memoranda of several matters that had 


long needed attention stared at me 


| from my calendar. + ‘ 


‘Suddenly the thought came to me, 
“I have been doing only the easy. 
things. By postponing the disagree- 
able tasks, the mean, annoying litle 
hings, my mental muscles have been 
allowed to grow flabby. They must 
get some exercise.”" [ threw off my 
coat and proceeded to ‘‘clean house.”” 
Ic wasn’t half as hard as I expect 
Then I took a card and wrote on 
“Do the hard things first,"" and put 
where I could see it every morning. 
I’ve been doing the hard things first 
ever since.’—Brooklyn Cenrtal. 


It is not what men eat but what they 
digest that makes them strony; not 
what we gain, but what we save that 
makes us rich; not what we read, but 
what we remember that makes us 
learned; and not what we preach, but 
what we practice that makes us Christ- 
ians, These are the great but common 
truths, often forgotten by the glutton, 
the spendthrift, the bookworm and the 
hypocrite. —Baron. 
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Nature Study : 

One of the child’s first teachers is 
Nature. * 

Hand injhand with herhe walks, 

Face to face with her he talks, 

Part and parcel of her joy."* 

UPON ENTERING SCHOOL HE IS 

| ++ fich in Howers and trees 
Humming-birds and honey-bees.’* 
< Have you ever thought of the 
many wonderful pictures to be: found 
in the book of Nature. In cultivating 
the imagination, have you ever made 
use of the many beautiful thoughts to 
be found in the writings of nature- 
lovers? 

Do you, in your effort to plant the 
seeds for the growth of good charac- 
ter, realize, toits fullest extent, what 
the study of nature will do for your |: 
pupils? 

Have you ever: thought how much 
there is in literature to supplement this 
study—even in the lower grades? 

All things thar live and things the 
support life appeal strongly to our 
children and their love for all such is 
very deep. 

“The aim of Nature Study is two 
fold: First, to cultivate the higher 
nature of the child and lead him toward 
his creator; and, second, to develop 
his intellectual powers and lead him to 
acquire a knowledge of his physical 
environment’’. 

We see by this definition what an 
important place Nature Study has or 
should have in our course of study. 
There are two methods of teaching 
this subject—the old and the new. 
According to the old method, instruc- 
tion is based entirely on book knowl- 
edge—simply the learning of facts. 
The influence of God's creation upon 
the child’s growing mind is the basis 
of the new method. 

By the new method, the teacher be- 
comes a student, leading the child to 
original discovery and creation, while 
by the oldy she is merely a pedant. 

The teacher, as a student, brings to 
every child and-every subject “a mind 
full of desire to know, an abiding faith 
in boundless possibilities, a fresttness 
of spirit that is in itself the most potent 
factor in education, a devotion that 
inspires new contributions to the un- 
limited science of teaching.”” 

Such a teacher of the Deaf will make 
of Nature Study a correiating branch 
with janguage and literature. Her 
aim will always be to give to the child 
the ability to translate forms of beauty 
into words. 

Such moulding of the child's thought 
and. expression will always be a source 
of happiness to h 
“Some one has said ““The lovely 
things men. build in the days of their 
strength are but the reproduction of the 
iovely thoughts that were whispered in | 
their hearts in the days of tender 
youth.’ | 

Let us, as teachers, see that such 
lovely, thoughts are whispered in the 
hearts of our pupils now, and let us see 
to. it that we do all we can to enable | 
them to give expression to such | 
thoughts. While the study of Nature | 
rests upon observation, still th not 
the end. Judgment and imagination 
should also. be cultivated, and the | 
teacher should lead the children to} 
think and to express. their thoughts. 
Ic is not what we tell them chat will | 
benefit them, but what we get them to | 
tell us. How hard it is to remember 
this and how easy it is to stop short. 

‘Heaven and earth supply us with the 
material for our Nature Study lessons 
‘und we should select types which can 
be studied in their own environment. 

How rich the physical environment 
of the pupils in this school—fields, 
gardens, grove, orchard, lawns, pond, 
trees, flowers, and birds right in our 
grounds, while near by—blufis, creek, 
lake and river. 


The course in Nature Study may 
be divided’ into three parts: Animal 
life, Plant life,-and the Soil. 

‘There canbe no animal life without 
plant life—no plant life without the 
existence of soil. 

Hence it is necessary to include a 
study of the soil. Lead the pupils to 
observe the work of water in soil 
making. _ Visic the brook near by after 
a heavy rain and find out why the 
water is muddy. The lessons on 
water—it forms a basis for geography 
work, and also impresses upon the 
pupils the dependence of all life on 
water. 

What valuable lessons may be given 
from the spectrum colors which ap- 
pear everywhere in earth and sky. 

Ruskin says: ' 

“‘Nature has'a thousand ways and 
means of rising above herself, but in- 
comparably the noblest manifestations 
of her capability of color-are in the 
sunsets among the high clouds. 

The whole sky, from the zenith ‘ 


the horizon, becomes ong, molten 
mantling sea of color ani 3 ever 
black bar turns into massy gold, every 
ripple and wave into Unsullied, shad- 
owless crimson, and purple, and scar- 
let, and colors for which there are no 
words in language and no ideas in the 
mind.”’ 

We do not half appreciate the tree, 
one of God's best gifts tous. We 
should impress the fact that trees are 
living things and have important work 
todo.  Letthe children tell what they 
know of the uses of trees---fruit, fuel, 
lumber, medicine etc. 

Study the trees by contrast—the elm, 
the oak, the maple, discover the char- 
acterand use of each—the beauty and 
strength of the oak etc. 

“To know a tree means to know 
its distinguishing feature: needs, 
its work, its rank i 

‘The literature rea 


Jand the terms used 


prove the most profitable and inter- 
esting of all Narure Study lessons to 
our intermediate and higher gardes. 

**All my Master's works are fair, n0 

flaw in them is seen, 

And yet. the dear trees bes 

love to see, | ween.”’ 

Our pupils, language’ will be ene 
| riched by the use of stories and poems 
read and studied by them with our 
help and then retold to us. 


of all I 


and poems, which will be placed in 
their hands when they are ready for 
them, will be awakened “a love au 
sympathetic interest in nature and a 
profound reverence for the design and 
|the protecting care revealedgin the 
| works of earth and sky by an all-wise 
| Creator.""--The Deaf Hawkeye. 


How the Chinese Eat 


do they live? What is their religion? 
How do they travel and transport their 
goods? What are some of the strange 
and exotic products of this land yan the 
other side of the earth??” 

‘These and scores of other questions 
are coming up daily in’ thousands of 
schools and colleges as the attention 
of the entire word is shifted to the 
East. 


ilrzation 


—except tor fishing poles or walking 


the tender tips of bamboo as we eat 
| asparagus, and use bamboo chopsticks 


in the study of leaves and trees will | 


‘Then, by the use of these stories | 


d | 


“What do the Chinese eat? How | 


to eat their food. They carry rice in 
bamboo baskets and sweep the floor 
with bamiboo brooms. ‘Chey. learn to 
write.on bamboo paper with bamboo 
pens. Houses are made with bamboo 
poles at the corners, woven bamboo 
walls and roofs. Shoes and hats are 
pode of the same light, strong mater- 
ial. 


The Voices of the Flowers 


The red rose says, ‘‘Be sweet,”” 
‘And the lily buds, “Be pure, 

The hardy, brave chrysanthemum 
"Be patient and endure.?" 


‘The violet whispers ‘Give, 
Nor grudge, nor count the cost’ 

‘The woodbine, ‘Keep. on blossoming 
In spite of chill and frost”? 


And so each gracious flower 
Has each a several word 
Which, read together, makes up 
The message of the Lord. 


Not all Chinese) are rice eaters. 
This is a mistaken impression which 
gained currency because the first 
European ships to visit China put in at | — 
southern ports, in the rice-raising 
lands. Millions of Chinese, particularly 
those in North China and Manchuria, 
never see rice, but depend on the soy 
bean and wheat for food. But it is true 
that many more millions eat rice than 


the greater—the. difference wiil cer 
ainly always be 9 or a multiple of 9. 
For example, 5,701, minus 1,075, 
‘equal 4,626. Add these digits and you 
have 18, and 1 and 8 make the fami- 


n ; liar 9. You have the same results no 
any other kind of food. Rice grows | mater how you raise the numbers by 


in very wetland, land that is generally ts 
covered with shallow water at plough- ston Pu raise! Ketan 
ing and planting time. Each tiny rice LRU Abe ch 
Geed is crown in a'seed bed until: itis the number 9 shows its strange powers. € 
teil cher acher” Blane THEntahe |eceece nn ano] pumben You please, 
reer ee aeraarsal pious pevest| auces tecleiiay andi, subtace a th 
a eer E este [suri irom ithe original samber No 


CUTE LTUPUNEKT the planter ecetves | matcenaatnan BUDE Tou ae 
only a few cents. ae eis inthe cemnatac 


will be 9."” 


Science of The Day | 
Britain can claim the honor of having 
invented what seems to be the most | 


wonderful metal theworld has yet seen. | us 
| the passing of the year. 


So far it has no name, but is known | L ‘ 
ae Bi aaa na Oorvene init flaunt their banners as though crying: 
simply as the M.V.C., the initials of eee een en ein The guld 


the company, which is responsible for | ay 
io akeovers: and scarlet of maples, the brilliant red 


Autumn Leaves 

‘The October woods have donned 
their most gorgeous robes to celebrate 
Bravely they 


of the dogwood, the glowing crimson 
of the sumac and the winelike hues 
‘pf the oaks are marshaled to take pare 


One great trouble hitherto experien- | 
ced with metals was thatto be strong 
they had to be heavy. Capuin lighter |{n the pageant?) "The forests 
metals, such as aluminiu®, were too | lighted with flames; it burns and 1s 
brittle or too soft for many purposes. |‘nor consumed. 
Some featherweight alloys were pro-| All the colors of the sunset of the 


duced, but all had some defect. Most | dying day, aré’caught for a biief space 


Were very expensive to. manufacture; | in the forest foliage. 
some were difficult to work, some|in a way, symbolic. It has been 
would not stand wear, others resisted | Jikened to the beauty of old age, when 
weather badly the witness and light of an honorable 

MoV. Cu, which has been taken | life come to make man’s latter days 
up by the Admiralty for ship, coristre- | glorious. 
tion, has none of these defects. Ale) The scientific explanation @f the 
| though it is as strong as cast iron, it is | autumn coloring harmonizes with this 
much less brittle, and it is actually symbolism. The leaves have given 
lighter than aluminium. Even’ when | back to the trunk of the tree the foud- 
cold it can be bent without breaking, stuffs that have been” stored in them 
land it can be worked in almost any throughout the growing seasgp. “There 
lay by rolling, pressing, stamping, | remain in. their cells minute globules 
Homing or welding, thas survived of oil, mineral crystals, and  sugats 


The displ 


unharmed many months of submer- | which, left dry and oxidizing, turn to 
sion ip a water and, despite all these | gold and carmine. 
properties, it is actually cheaper than Just so the ‘well-spent life, having 


| brass. wrought and builded and drawn from 
i ature’ s store of strength, at last gives.» 
Same f back the products of mind and body. 
| ‘The Strange Figure Nine The world is made richer by works of 
| ‘There are some citrious facts and art, by the memory of deeds well 
fancies connected with numbers,’ done, by children, ‘These the aged 
| says a writer in Great Thoughts.” ‘have given; their work is dane. Bur 
if there’ remaing in’them af residue of 
stanuch character, of widsom and of 
though the number 7 is more prom- | sweetness which they. hold to.the last 
jnent in literature and history, When | and which glows and burns more 
| you once use it, you can’t get rid of it. | brightly than ever as the last days ap- 
{Te will turn up again no matter what proach when man goeth to his long 
| you do to put it “down and out.’ | home, —Collier's Weekly. 
|All through the multiplication table pita 
| the product of 9 comest9. No matter) Colour is not a property of matters 
| what you multiply with or how many’ thar is, objects do not really have color. 
[times you change v3 figures, the Te- | When rays fall upon an object, some 
sult isalways the sagte. or all or none of the ether vibrations 
“For instance, twice 9 equals 185 | are absorbed and the rest are reflected 
| add 8 andl and you have 9. ‘Three | back to the eye. It is these reflected 
\times.9 equils-27; 2 and 7 make9 | waves -that produce what we call the 
> Go on until you try 11 times | color of the object. Some objects are 
ring an | red. ‘This means that these objects ab- 
9 and 9 | sorb all the vibrations except those that 
| make 18; and, again, 1 and 8 make 9. | produce the red color, which are re- 
| Garon to an indeterminable extent, and | flected back. A leaf is green because it 
the thing continues ‘Take any num- | absorbs ali the color vibrations except 
ber at random. For example, +50 | the green ones, which it reflects back. 
times 9 equals 4,050, and the digits, | Some substances absorb all the vibra- 
added, make 9 once more. ‘Take tions and reflect none. We say that 
6,000 times 9. which equal 54,000, | such substances are black. Some sub- 
again you have 5 and +. ’ stances reflect nearly all the, vibrations 
“Take any row of figures, reverse and absorb none. Such substances are 
the order, and substract the lesser from | white. 


he number, 9 is, perhaps, the 
first as regards such experiences, al- 
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Whe: Mists ‘so empty that there was not something 
nthe, eee Holes [in it for the needy. 1 don’t believe 
When the mists haverolled in splendor. there is a poor child in the town who 
From the beauty of the hills, ‘has nothad cause to remember it, one 
And the sunlight falls in gladness ree ee They like to come 


id the rills, ‘ 
Wenatoue Fathers ertaniae to our house on errands. : 
It did ‘my heart good to see the 


oi i tun ah tae titer 
‘e shall know each ot : 
‘When the mists have.rolled nway. pie seer oi ite Boat ae di ee 
We shall know as we are know”, knew what to say atfirst. But I di 
F re the Pie ene not wait long in the room after. placing 
Of that bright and bappy day— | it before him, as I thought he could 
We shall know each other better | eat more comfortably if léft to him- 
When thetmists bave rolled away. | <<jf He looked at the waiter with a 
Oft we tr ' real, famine-like eagerness, much as 
jhe tried to restrain himself. ‘Give 
‘him a good price for his cow, father,’ 
inessed?? , | whispered, as I pulled his sleeve 
| when he was passing through into the 
dining-room. 
‘How much: are you willing to 


the path before us 
ry, burdened heart; 


Snviour's “Come, ye 
labor will repay, 
we gather in the morning 
When the mists have rolled away. | 

i 


‘At last his confideftial servant, who| ‘I will, sir, I 


will,”? cried the lad, 


will,” 
had won Whitelock’s respect and con- | as he took my hand, and his-eyes flash- 


fidence through his faithfulness and 
good sense on many atrying ,occasion 
ventured to say “Pray, sir, will you 
give me leave to ask a question?” 
“‘Certainly,’’ was the answer. 
| - “Do younot think that Ged gover- 
ned the world very well before you 
came into it??” - f 

“Undoubtedly I do,’’ said White- 
lock. se 

“And,” contiued the servant, ‘do 
you not think He will govern it quite 
as ‘well when you are gone out of it?”’ 

“To be sure He will,” responded 
the master, promptly. 

“Then, sir, excuse me, but may you 
not trust Him to govern it the little 
while you are to live in it?’’, 

Whitelock made no reply to this per- 


ad with earnestness. 

Treached my destination, and left 
my little friend. ‘The last sign I had 
from him was the handkerchief flutter- 
ing from the carriage, as if to say, ‘‘It 
is all right, sir; I will: pass it on.’’— 
Home and School Visitor. 

Too Busy to Love 
> ‘‘Mymother'dlove mea whole lot, 
too if she wasn’t too busy,’” loyally 
declared asmall maiden, who had hun- 
grily watched the house leave-taking 
ofa little companion as they set off for 
school. “‘She has’ so much house- 
work to do.’? The ‘much house- 
work’’ and other work seem to take 
precedence of love in many households 
| where the members would be shocked 


"We shall co 
We shall gather r 
Face to face with Uh 
We shall kui 
And the song 
Shall vex 
When the st 


ot 
udless day, 


deny yourself for the sake of his poor 
family, Pussy? "he asked, pinching my 
cheek softly. 
“About five dollars, [ think, father.’ 
“All right, then, "he said, giving me 
one of his own quiet’ laughs in the 


tinent question, but he turned over and | if they fully recognized the fact. ‘Love 
was soon asleep; and.on his return he | their own? _ Of course they do; and 
repeated the story containing this bit of | all the toil is for the sake. of these 
advice with much appreciation. beloved ones, they say and really 
j believe. And yet the work has be- 


ted 
And the mists hay yt 


| corners of his gray eyes. 

Ona recent Sunday evening Seth} — My father does not beat a poor man 
Parker, whose radio programs are lis- downin his prices. 1 believe he does 
tened to with delight by probably some | business just as he thinks the Lord 
millions of people every week, told | Would approve if he were standing by 
the following affecting story: He said _ if there is one lesson of my childhood 
that one evening, not long ago, an old | which I shall never forget it is this, of 
lady feeble with age, was a sitting in a ben Kndito the Poor. Hs mice Me 
room in a Home forthe Aged in Cal- bargain with the man, and when | 
ifornia, where she had been obliged to counted out ihe bills he ed a five 
live for many years. Some one had | dollar note onthe top, and said: — 
presented a “bio to the Home,and as)” There is a Christmas for your little 
she sat there that evening, to her sur- ones. . 
prise and delight there came to her the The poor man burst into tea 
words, beautifully sung, of the hymn, 4 while he said: — 

“When the Mists Have Rolled Mr Grey, [always heard you were 
Away."’ With tears of joy she listen- a g00d man _ to the poor, but I never 
ed.to the end, and soon after went to cose such ieaaeeaaat 1 hate had 

k vas too tired toget up next here to-day. May the Lord reward 
eer ioe ae youahundredfold. If you will let me, 
week Jater she passed peacefully and miss, 1 will take these doughnuts you 
gladly away to meet face to face her have set forme, home to my little Jane 
husband who had died forty-five years | would not be so bold, but she has 
before, and other loved ones gone be- been poorly ever since she got over the 
fore. |‘‘For the shadows had depart- sickness, and she was crying for one 
ed and the mists had rolled away.’’ , of these very fried cakes.” 

The little old lady was A nie Herbert, | “Take them and welcome,” I said, 

whose maiden name we do not recall, ‘and I will send her a paper of them 

who was” herself the gifted author of | besides.’ It did aot take my mother 

the hymn, the affecting words of fong to fill up the largest basket she had, 

which, beautiful rendered by afamous with good things for that poor family, 

singer, had come to her from across not forgetting some especial dainties in 
the continent, and had filled her lonely one corner for the sick child. 

heart with such delight and had proved | ‘We cande without doughnuts until 

to be her requiem song. next baking-day,” she said, as the em- 

ees ptied the whole punful into the basket. 

inane ater - 1 know that poor family will have 

Hosp ality without one good meal thix winter, and | would 

; eat potatoes and. salt for dinner for a 

This morning, apoor man came to week for the sake of the pleasure it 
our house to sell my\tather a cow. He gives me every time | think of it. 
had walked five miles through the Father hailed a team which was pas- 
snow, and looked very tired. He was sing and got the man a ride almost to 
sorry to part with his cow, butsaid they his home. He went away with a very 
had all been sick this fall, and he was different look from that which he wore 
obliged to do so in order to get food hen he came in. 
for the children through the winter. \'hen | have a home of my own, | 
He looked far from strong, and Ipited mean to use hospitality. just as my 
him. But _my mother did more than mother does. | wish there were more 
that, She came into the kitchen where housekeepers ‘given’ to ity. as she is 
1 was paring potatoes for our dinner, | am sure that poor family will not soon 


and said: — f her; and I think, after all, w 
Outen ee Wess forget her; ani ink, after all, we 


After 


Pass It On 


Once, when I was a schoolboy, 
going home from the far away little 
town in which I dwelt, I ‘arrived at 
Bristol, and got on board the steamer 
with just enough money to pay my 
fare; and, that being settled | thought 
in my innocence that | had paid for 
everything in the way of meals. I had 
what I wanted as long as we were in 
smooth water. Then came the rough 
Adlantic and the need of nothing more. 
| had been lying in my berth for 
hours, wretchedly ill, and past caring 
for anything, when there came the 
steward and stood beside me. 

“Your bill, sir’ said he, holding 
out a piece of paper. 

“‘L have no money,"’ said | in my 
chedness, 

Then I shall keep your luggage. 
What is your name and address."” 

1 told him. 

Instantly he took off the cap he 
wore, with the gilt baud about it, and 
held out his hand. should like to 
shake hands with you ,"* he said. 

I gave him my hand, and shook his 
ell as 1 could. 

Then came the explanaton—how 
thar some years before some little 
kindness had been shown tus mother 
by my father in the sorrow of her 
widdwhood. ‘IT never thought the 
chance would come for me to repay 
it,"" said he pleasantly, ‘‘bue | am 
tlad it has."” 

“So am I ,"" said I. 

As soon as I got ashore | told my 
father what had happened. 

“A said he, “See how a bit of 
kindness lives! Now he has passed 
it on to sou. You remember, if you 
meet anybody that needs a friendly 

and, you must pass it on to them."? 

Years had gone -by. | had grown 
up and quite forgotten it ail, until one 
day [had gone to the station of one of 
our main lines. [ was just going to 


as 


take my ticket when I saw a little lad 


| come a fetish—not something for the 
family comfort, but something before 

| which all else must give way, to which 

| everything else must be sacrificed. } 

' Washing, ironing, sweeping, dust- 
ing, must take their appointed course, 
and be finished according to the ap- 
pointed4time, whatever becomes of 

ife’shigher needs. “There is no elas- 


| ticity in the system, no time for ten- 
derness or sympathy, for the hours’ 
talk that might clear away doubt and 


ly notable housekeepers in such 
households, women of whom neigh- 
bors speak admiringly, and r countthe 
woaders they accomplish but there is 
seldom any deep home-spirit. Work 
counts for everything until some dreary 
day when the inevitable shadow falls 
across the threes hold, and all thiugs 
change values. “The tasks thatseemed 
so important yesterday-what do they 
matter 

ASy forthe t 

And the sound of a yo 


nished 
is st 


© 


A Good Man's Last Message 

Dr. Samuel Brooks, for twenty 
seven years President of Baylor 
University in Texas, prepared a mess- 
‘age for his students shortly before his 
death recently. In it he said: 

“"I stand on the border of eternal 
life. | look backward to the years of 
the past to see all pettiness, all trivial- 
ity shrink into nothing and disappear. 

“Adverse criticism has no meaning 
now. Only the werth while things, 
the constructive things that have been 
built for the good of humanity and 
the glory of God count now, 

“There is beauty, there is joy, there 
is laughter in life, as there ought to be. 
But remember, my students, not to re- 
gard lightly nor to tidicule the sacred 
things, those worth while things. 
Hold them dear, cherish them, for 
they alone will sustain you to the end. 
And remember, too, that only through 


get outthe little waiter; put a plate of 
biscuit’ on it, while I heat up this 
coffee; now you put on a little 


plate of. butter, a piece of mince pie + 


and some dough nuts. I will cut off 
some beef from the outside of the 
roast,.as it issnice and brown. Now all 
is ready but the coffee, andthat wiil 
boil in a minute or two over the hot 
coal fire’ lake it innow and put iton 
the little stand before Mr. Weaver. I 
know it will do him good; I dare say 
they live poorly this hard winter."’ 

I left sorry for the man, but it took 
my good mother to do all this for his 
comfort. She always offers refresh- 
ment to persons stopping here whom 
she thinks would be the better for it. 
I never knew my mother’s cupboard 


“dith, and have the most happiness in it.—Coun- 


try Gentleman. 


Good Suggestion 


It would be well for many of the 
People who aré given to worrying to 
pay heed toa story of Cromwell’ s time, 
said_ to be absolutely true. 

The Pre »« was sending a special 
envoy to Sweden in the person of 
Bushrod Whitelock, a most deyout 
man, but one of an extremely nervous, 
anxious temperament. As the am- 
bassdlor was about to embark on his 
journey, he was detained at Harwick 
by a storm. He was so troubled with 
the affair of the nation that he tossed, 
turned and groaned in his bed unable 
to sleep. 


tying to keep back the troublesome may they be obtained. But the ¢ 


tears as he pleaded with the booking pensation of blessing and sweetnes: 


crying, a thorough gentleman he was, work and, .oftimes, through hardsaips 
clerk. 


it 
rh the last will glorify every hour of 
What's the matter, -my lad?’ I work, and every heartache from hard- 


asked. ship. 

“If you please, sir, [haven’tmoney | /""Do not face the future with 
enough to pay my fare. [ have all but timidity or fear. Face it solidly, cour- 
afew pence, and I teli the clerk if he ageously, joyously.-Have faith in what 
will trust me | will be sure to pay him."’ it holds. v3 

Instantly it flashed upon me the for- **My own faith as I approach eter- 
gotten story of long ago. Here, then, nity grows stronger day by day. The 
was my chance to pass it on. I gave faith I have had in life is projected into 
him the sum needed, and then got into this vast future toward which I travel 
the carriage with him. Then I toldthe now. 
little fellow the story of long ago and’ ‘I know that | go to an all-pow: 
of the kindness to me. Now, to- ful God, wherever he may be. | know 
day,” I said, “'I pass it on to you; that He isa personality who created 
and, remember, if you meet with any man in-His own image. Beyond ‘that 
one who-needs a kindly hand, you I have no knowledge, no fear—only 
must pass-it on to them.”” faith.’” 
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King Robert of Sicily 

King Robert of Sicily was. at church 
one evening attended as usual by a great 
train. of gallant’ knights aud trusty 
squires and ladies of the court. Ashe 
sat proudly in his place, dressed in 
tich ands beautiful robes, he thought 
not so much of the service as of his 
own important state. Not only was 
he a king himself, but he was brother 
tothe Pope andto Valmond, Emperor 
of Germany. é 

Presently his attention was attracted 
by ghe chant that the priests were 
singing. It was the Magnificat. Over 
sid over again they repeated the words, 

"'Deposuit potentes de sede, et ex- 
altavit humiles.’” King Robert had 
heard the chant many times before, 
but now he found himself wondering 
what this particular phrase meant. A 
learned man was at his side, and the 
king spoke to him. 

““What do those words mean?’” he 
asked. 
“He has put down the mighty from 
their seat, 

‘And has exalted them of low de- 
gree, ‘replied the scholar. 

““Ieis well that such words are sung 
in Latin and only by the priests,” 
muttered King Robert, _scornfully. 


_MBesycknown: to both *piistenguceey 


people that there is no power that can 
push me from my throne.”” 

He leaned back in his seat yawning 
and soon fell asleep, lulled by the 
monotonous. chant 

When King Robert awoke from his 
nap it was night and he was alone in 
the church, “The Service was over 
and the priests and everyone else ex- 
cept himself had gone. The great 
building was dark, but for the little 
lamps which were kept constantly a- 
light before the images of the saints. 

King Robert started from his seat 
and looked around in amazement. 
All was still. 
the long aisle to the door; he took hold 
of the handle and tried to turn it; the 
door was locked. He called and Ii 


tened for an answer but none came. | 


He knocked and he shouted. but ta no 
purpose. Growing angrier every min- 
ute, he cried out threats and com- 
plaints and the sound of his own voice 
came back to him echoing from the 
roofs and the walls. 


After what seemed along time, the 


* knocking and the shouting brought the 


sexton to the church door. He came 
with his lantern. suspecting that thieves 
were in the church. 

“Who is there, ?”’ he called. 

“Open the door at once,’’ com- 
manded the King, who was almost 
beside himself with rage, “‘It is J, 
the King.’? ‘‘Itis a drunken vaga- 
bond,’’ muttered the old man and, 
turning the key, he flung the door 
wide open. ‘ ¥ 

A figure leaped past him in the 
darkness, but the sexton did notydream 
it was the king for the figure was. half 
naked and forlon. The king’s gorge- 
ons robes had disappeared, and he did 
not look like himself at all. Withouta 
word or look at the sexton he sped 
down the street. 

Bareheaded and breathless and 
splashed with mud, King Robert of 
Sicily, brother of Pope Urbane and 


He groped his way down ! 


of Valmond, Emperor of Germany, 
reached his palace gate--the gate he 
had entered in triumph sosmany 
times. 

He thundered for admittance, boiling 
with rage and through the gate he 
rushed and across the court-yard, 
thrusting aside everyone who stood in 
his way, upsetting-the pages and over- 
whelming the guards. Past them ali 
and up the broad stairway’he hurried 
and sped through the long halls. 
paid no attention to the calls 
that pursued him, and di Pause 
until he reached the throne-room, 

There on a dais sat another king | 
wearing Robert's robes, his crown and | 
his signet-ting. He features were’ 
like Robert's and so was his from, but” 
he possessed a majesty and an exalted 
look which the real king lacked. ‘The | 
room, always well lighted, shone 
with an unusual brilliancy and the at- 
mosphere was full of fragrance. i 

An angel had taken the place of the 
king, and although no one was con- 
scious of the change, every one present 
vaguely felt the improvement. * f 

Robert stood” speechless before the 
miracle. Then his surprise gave way | 
to anger at seeing another in his place. } 
The Angel spoke first. i 

“Who art thou,. and why comest 
thou here?’ be asked benignly, meet- 
jug Robert's threatening look withone 

of almost divine compassion. uy 
‘Lam the king,”” answered Robert 
indignantly, ‘‘and-.I have come to 
claim my throne from the imposter 
‘ who is on it.’” 
As he stood before the angel, Robert 
did not look at all royal, and his cloth- ; 
ing made such a difference in his + 
appearance that the courtiers did not) 
notice even a resemblance to their 
| King, and took him fora stranger. At 
bold words they sprang angrily from 
their seats and drew their swords to put 
| him co death for his insolence. 

‘The angel was unmoved. He signed | 
tothe courtiers to sheath the weapons : 
i that they had drawn in his defence. 
| “No, thou art not the King,” he | 
| said to Robert. *'Thou art the King’s 

jesterand henceforth thou shalt wear 
bells and cap and a scalloped cape and | 
‘lead a monkey about by a string Thou 
shalt obey my servants and wait on my 
jmen.”” i 
In those days every king kept a jes- 

ter ora fool whose dury it was to am- 
j use his master and the court. | Often 
the jester was not quite right in his } 
| mind and for that reason saidwndd ; 
| things which would not have occurred 
ito entirely sane people, and he wasal-, 
lowed to make speeches’ which would ; 
have been rebuked if they had come | 
\ from others. Thus the angel treated 
! Robert's claim as a jest. i 

The attendants were delighted with | 
‘the new joke. Paying no attention 
{except laughter to Robert's cries and 

explanation, they thrust him from the 
| banquet hall and down. the saig. A 
' crowd of pages ran before him throw- 
‘ing the doors wide open with mock 
ceremony, while the boisterous men- 
atarms shouted ‘Long live the 
ing,’’ with noisy glee. 

How he got through the evening 
King Robert hardly knew. He was 
so tired when he was shown at last (0 , 
his cemfortless straw bed that he slept ' 


_ were discolored, and presently he heard 


better than he had done many a night 
on_his royal couch. 

The next _morning-he awoke with 
the day. 

“What a curious dream I have 
had,’’ he exclaimed sleepily. 

But it was no dream. Straw rustled 
as jhe turned his head and by his side 
were the cap and bells which he was 
to put on. His room was bare, its walls 


Only God is Great 


‘A’ certain” Pasha, dead these thousand 
years, * ‘ 
‘Once from his palace fled in sudden tears, 


‘And_ had this sentence on the ci 
Deeply engraven, ‘Only God is 


So those four words above the 
Hang like the accents of an 


And evermore from each hi 
Salute each returning cara 


7 


Lost is that city” sglory. Every gut 
Lifts, with crisp leaves, the unknown 
Pasha's dust, x 


He rs ‘ 
ne \iee stamping in their near-by stalls. 


“was there, too, King Robert saw the 


He was in a stable. The monkey 


And all is ruin- save one wrinkled gate 
Whereon is written, ‘Only God is 


horrid thing grinning and chattering in 1 
great. 


a comer. His past life seemed far 
aw: He had to begin to live again, 
this time the bute and the jest of the 
palace. 

Days came and went, and the Angel! ously, as they met on Peter's 
still sat on the throne. The island of | square. The Pope embraced and bless. 
Sicily prospered under his reign The | ed his brothers, as he thought, for even 
crops were yood and the people were | he did not know that he was entertain- 
happy, ing an Angel. While -prayers and re- 

King Robert yielded to fate, but he | joicing were at their height, Robert the 
did not yield willinely. He became | Jester burst through the crowd and 
sullen and silent, and was a sorry jes- tughed into the presence of the Pope 
ter in spite of his gay dress ahd jingling and his guests. 
bells and the chattering monkey. The 
courtiers mocked him and the pages 
played tricks on him; and hadtobe|me Robert, yqur brother, King of 
content with scraps from the tables of | Sicily. ‘That man who looks like me 
his«masters and the monkey was his} and wears my robes and my crown ts 
‘oniytnend. . aa{an imposter..Do you. not know me? 
Sometimes the Angel asked him, [Does nothing tell you that we are 
though in jest, "Artthou the King?”’ 
and Robert, still defiant, replied haut- 
ily, “I am,_ Iam the king!” 

Almost three years passed. “Then 
messengers came from _ Valmond, 
Emperor of Germany to tell King 
Robert that their brother, Pope Urbane 
summoned him to come on Holy 
Thursday to his city, Rome. The Angel 
welcomed the ambassadors with fitting 
ceremony, and gave them magnificent 
presents, embroidered vests, velvet 
mantles, rare jewels and costly rings. 
Not only were his guests messengers 
from the great Valmond but they were 
mighty nobles. 

‘As soon as he could get ready the | 
Angel went with the ambassadors and 
a mighty train of followers over the 
sea to Italy. Asthe procession travel- 
ted along crowds gathered to watch its 
progress. Never hadthere been seen a 
more gorgeous assembly. “The Angel 
and his courtiers and the ambassadors 
were dressed in splendid garments with 
gold and gems and laces and embroi- 
deries and velvets and satins and nod- 
ding plumes, each one according to his 
state, and their horses were resplen- 
dent with gold and silver and jeweled 
bridles. After “them rode the servants, 
Jess fine but equally ogy, and among the 
lowliest of these was poor Robert rid- 
ing in mock state on an awkward pie- 
bald pony. As the ridiculous steed 
shambled along, his rider's cloak of 
fox-tails flapped in “the wind and his 
bells jingled.. The king was very un~ 
happy and his face showed it, but it 
was only a joke. for a jester to look 
disconsolate and people were no more 
sorry for him than for the solemn mon- 
key who perched demurely by his 
and aped his ways. _ In all the country | 
towns through which they went the 
gaping crowds stared at them and 
laughed. 

The Pope received the Angeland the, 


Emperor with pomp. ‘Urumpets sound: 
eda welcome and banners waved j 


"Lam the King,” he cried, addres- 
sing the’ Pope. ‘Look and behoid in 


Robert was desperate. This seemed 
his last chance of regaining his rights 
He was appealing to the highest auth 
ority in the world. 

The Pope looked troubled. Me turn 
ed silently from 
with searching glances. Anyel 
met his scrutiny with perfect serenity 
Vaimond only laughed. 


“Ie is strange sport to have a mad= 
man for thy jester’) he said to the 
Angel, whom he believed to be his 
brother. 


* ‘The baffled jester was hustled bacx 
into the crowd. He was in disgrace and 
suffered punishment for his untimely 

joke. 

«Holy Week went by in solemn state, 
and) Easter Sunday cameg@n tat 
blessed morniiy the city a ni 
with light even before the Sun rose 

‘The Angel's presence made Rome + 
bright, and filled men’s hearts with 
love and goodness. ‘They felt as though 
Christ had indeed risen from the dead 
and were ready to_devore themselves 
to him with fresh zeal. | Even the 
Jester, as he opened his eyes to the 
marvelous light, felt within his heart 
power that he had never felt belere. 

What mattered it that his bed was 
straw? He fell on his knees beside it 
and prayed to the risen Christ. 

When the visit was ended the A 
gel and his train once more flashed a 
Hong the towns of Italy and then set 
sail for Sicily. When they reached 
home the Angel occupied the throne 
as before. Robert could not under- 
‘stand it, but he was humbled and no 
‘Tonger felt angry and bitter. * 

One evening when the, convent 
bells were ringing for prayer, the An- 
gel beckoned Robert to draw near, 
and signed to his attendants to leave 

(Continued on page 8) 


‘The Vision of Sir Launfal 


The poet Lowell felt when he had 
completed this work that he had done 
‘something worthy of hote, and so ex- 
pressed himself to a friend. This 
judgment was worthy of the mind that 
‘conceived the work and all trusty critics 
unite in confirming the impression of 
the'author. ee 

‘This poem is not, of course, original 

in its entirety, being founded on’ a le- 
gend that hadlongdone service. Bur 
the story lost nothing ig Lowell's hand- 
ling and received many lovely touches 
it had not from others’ \hands. 
The Vision of Sir Launfal appeared in 
1848, more than ten years before 
Tennyson had sent out his first install- 
ment of the “‘Idylls of the King.”” 
There is litle room for comparison in 
these two works, the one epic in its 
form and contents, the other a mere 
incident, but Arthurian, like the 
‘*Idylls’” in hero and reference. 

Sir. Launfal_was to go in search of 
the Holy Grail, which was, so the 
legend ran, the cup used by the Saviour 
when He instituted the last supper. It 
was conditional to the search that he 
who would be successful must be pure 
in mind and heart; vainly would others 
seek. So Sir Launfal made a vow to go 
in search of the Holy Grail. The eve- 
ning before he planned to start he cried 
to his servants; 


My golden spurs now bring to me, 
And bring to me my richest mail, 

For to-morrow I go over land and sea. 

Shall never a bed forme be spread, 

Nor shall a pillow be under my head, 

Till I begin my vow to keep; 

Here on the rushes will Isleep, 

And perchance there may come a visicn true 
Ere day create the world anew.” 
Slowly Sir Launfal’s eyes grew dim, 
Slumber fell like a cloud on hin 
And into his soul the vision flew 


ae 


And the wonderful vision he had of 
his going and his‘return form the two 
incidents which Lowell has woven into 
a poem of exquisite loveliness. 


rode out on his charger, it wasa beauti- 
ful June morning. The biras were 
singing, the cattle grazing and every 
living thing was rejoicing. all of which 
Lowell so vividly describes in the 
prelude of the poem beginning with 
the famous lines: 

“*What is so rare as a day in June? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days.’” 

He rode buta short distance when 
he met a leper crouching by a gate, in 
the last stages of the disease. Sir 
Launfal shrank from him in disgust, 
and.as the leper asked him for alms he 
threw him a piece of gold\in scorn. 
The leper would not pick up the coin 
bur said: y 


x 


“*Better to me the poor man's crust, 

Better the blessing of the poor, 

Though I turn me empty from his 
door. 

That is not true alms which the 
hand can hold; 

He gives nothing but worthless gold 

Who givesfrom a sense of du 


Sir Launfal meets here his first re- 
buke but passes proudly on to fill the 
object of his vow 

The scene ‘is changed. Chill 
December takes the place of summer. 
And if we notonly enjoyed but really 
felt the pleasures of June in the descrip- 
tion of the first part, we no less feel 
the chill and desolation, that 


“Carried a shiver everywhere 
From the unleaved boughs and pastures 
bare.”” 


of a mood and they impress the reader 
as would the very scenes themselves 


artistic work of these 


When Sir Launfal, in his vision, | 


| pletely and wandered the world.over 

in fruitless search of the Holy Grail. 
But though he did not find the Grail, 
he found something far better —a heart 
full of love and sympathy for even the 
poorest, the humbiest, the most re- 
pulsive of God’s creatures. ~ 

When he returned he was penniless, 
his hair was white, his body was bent 
and spare. In his absence another 
earl had taken possession of his earl- 
dom, and the court seneschal ordered 
him away form his own porch. So he 
went out by the castle gate, and from 
that place he could see the Yule-log 
burning on the hearth in the great 
chamber of the castle. He sat down 
by the gate and mused of sunnier 
climes in which he had traveled, that 
he might forget his miserable surround- 
ings. Soon he realized that an awful 
looking being’ stood near him, and 
said, ‘‘For Christ's sweet sake I beg 
an alms.’* 

Not now, as in days gone by, does 
Sir Launfal look with contempt on the 
leper. Suffering has softened his heart 
and true charity, not mere gold, he 
gives to the beggar. For said the now 
man of faith: 

—** I behold in thee 
‘An image of Him who died on the tree. 
Mild Mary's Son, acknowledge me; 
| Behold through Him, I give to thee!"” 


| 
| the stream and broke the ice and fill- 
|ing his battered cup, gave the beggar 
this plain refreshment. But it was 
given in such a kindly spirit that it 
seemed to the poor outcast like fine 
wheaten bread and rich red wine. 
| Then he sat with downcast face, 
thinking in shame of that long-ago day 
when, setting forth.in his gilded mail, 
he had scornfully tossed a piece of gold 
to the leper. As he mused, Sir Laun- 
fal was conscious that a great light 
shone round about the place where he 
sat. He looked up, and behold! 
“The leper no longer crouched at his side, 


But stood before him glorified, 
Shining and tall and fair and straight.” 


He spoke to Sir Launfal in a voice 
softer than silence, saying, 


“Lo it is 1, be not afraid! 

many climes without avail, 

‘Thou hast spent thy life for the Holy Grail; 
Id it is here--this cup which thou 

Didst fill at the stream for me but now; 

This crust is my body broken for thee." 


“The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 
In whatso wwe share with another’ sneed,— 
Not what we give, but what we share, 
‘or the gift without the giver is bare: 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds 
three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me." 


Sir Launfal awoke trom his sleep on 
the rushes. He was dazed, at first, 
as he came back from the world of hi 
dreams, Then realization came. It 
was all a vision! It was but a day 
later than when he had laid himself 
down on the rushes. He was nota 
gray-haired old man! He was the 
young Sir Launfal clad in shining 
mail! He had vowed, but yesterday, 
to find the Holy Grail. 

Again he called to his servants, and 
said, 


“The Gail in my castle here is found! 
Hang my idle armor up on the wall, 
Let it be the spider’s banquet-hall.”* 


Then Sir Launfal showed the world | 


| Sir Launfal divided his only crust | 
of moldy, brown bread and went to | 


worked on Sir Launfal's estate called 
the great hall his own; and the poorest 
man in the North Countree, as well 
as the lord and lady of high degree, 
felt as much an earl in that castle as 
Sir Launfal. 


A Miser’s Treasure 

There once lived, ina little English 
town, a skillful linen weaver named 
Silas Marner. He wasof a simple, 
trusting nature. He thought no.wrong 
‘of anybody, and had never harmed any 
one in word or deed. Among his 
friends in the town there was one mag 
whom he loved so dearly that he would 
gladly have given his life for him. 

This man, however, far from being 

a true friend, acted most dishonestly 
and unfaithfully. Having committed 
a robbery himself, he cast the blame 
on Silas; and the weaver, who was too 
simple to see through the trick that had 
been played upon him, was forced to 
leave his native town, not only a dis- 
graced, buta brokenhearted man. The 
wickedness of the man whom he had 
thought his true friend, and the read- 
iness of all fellow-townsmen to believe 
evil of him, changed his whole nature 
and’made him suspicious of and bitter 
| against all men. 
He wandered forth and settled at 
| last in the village of Raveloe, far away 
from his old home. There he took 
up his abode in alittle weatherbeaten 
cottage at the outskirts of the town, 
and would have nothing to do with his 
acighbors beyond furnishing them with 
the fine line linen he wove so well, and 
taking his pay in gold. 

Ail day long he sat spinning at his 
loom, seeing no one and thinking only 
of his wrongs; and at night he had 
nothing to do butcount his gold and 
watch with delight how the pile grew 
larger and larger every week. 

Ac last the gold, taking the place of 


his former interests, became the one | 


thing in life he cared for. He hoarded 


it and gloated over it like a miser; and | 


before long, though he still worked 
steadily at his loom, he thought no 
more of his work, but only of the gold 


it would bring him to add to his store. | 


Thus passed his life for a long time. 


But one evening when Silas had gone | 


out to carry w buudie to a neighboring 
house, and had left lis Guus ajar be- 
cause he meant to be back in a short 
time, a thief, attracted by the light 


| 
| 


{and the open door, entered the wea- | 


ver's hut and stole the bags of gold. 
When Silas returned, and as usual, 
lifted the stone under which his 
treasure was hidden, he found noth- 
ing but the empty hole 

Acfirst he could not believe that 
the money was gone. He hunted 
| everywhere through his little cottage. 
turning again and again to the empty 


| marble which is to be made into a 
| statue. 
ltors. Itdepends upon you whether you 


| hole in the ground, to make sure that 


| his eyes had not deceived him. When 
| at last the truth forced itse!f upon him 
| that his 
} 


his lost treasure. 


ls 


gold was really gone, he 
uttered a cry of anger and dismay and | every hurtful word, every unmanly 
rushed forth into the night, weeping | thought, is a false stroke of the chisel, 
and wailing and searching in vain for | and marsthe starue."” 


what had happened, felt very sorry for 


\him, and tried to. show, by many | 
|little kind acts their friendliness for | 
| the now desolate man. But he would | 
have nothing to do with any of them. | 


what he meant when he said that the | He shut himself up in his cheerless 


Holy Grail was within his castle. 


he had. 


He | cottage,and though, from force of hab- 
kept his knightly vow to do some noble | it, he still worked at his loom, he had | 
These preludes are the crystallizing deed. He shared! He shared all that | 20 longer any interest in life 


He opened the gates of the} One bitter cold night, Silas again 


3 
ih 
|She had 


Once inside the warm room, the child: 
had fallen asleep, her golden: head 
resting upon the very spot from which 
the: miser’s treasure had been stolen. 

When Silas returned and saw the 
glitter ef gold on the floor, he was so 
startled that for a moment he stood 
stock-still: » His first thought was that 
his treasure had been restored to him, 
and with a cry of joy he rushed for- 
ward to size it. But instead of the 
cold, hard gold, he felt soft, warm 
curls; and the next minute the little 
child; who was awakened by his 
touch, began to cry. 

Silas Marner, dazed as he was by 
the strange, living thing he had found 
in the place of his lost gold, did all he 
could to comfort the frightened litle 
stranger; and soon, warm and no long- 
er hungry, she was nestling her golden 
head against his arm, and Jaughing and 
babbling as contentedly as though she 
had always known her protector, 

That was the beginning of anew 
happiness for Silas, much more satisfy- 
ing than the miser’s love he had for- 
merly felt for his gold. 5 

The lonely, helpless child aroused 
pity and affection. As the mother was 
dead and no relatives came to claim the. 
little girl, Silas Marner, much to every- 
body’s surprise, degided to take care af 
her himself, and soon found himself 
loving her with a deep, fatherly ten- 
derness. 

He knew so little about children, 

however, that he needed the advice of 
a woman to help him bring up Eppie, 
as he had called the little girl; and so, 
gradually, he began to mingle more and 
more with the people of the village. 
As for the simple Raveloe folk, when 
they saw Silas Matner’s tenderness for 
the child, they felt that they had not 
really understood the lonely man. 
Before long all the villagers were on 
the best of terms with Silas and Eppie, 
and he had cast behind all the hatred 
and bitterness that had led him to shun 
his fellow-men. 
Eppie grew up strong and beautiful, 
d by the most tender love repaid 
jas Marner for all his care of her 
rough the years of her childhood. 
led him back to love and 
faith in| human nature; and he never 
regretted his treasure, which had been 
so richly replaced by the golden haired 
child. —Lives and Stories Worth Re- 
membering. 


Mrs. Francis Hodgson Burnett, the 
famous English authoress, once wrote 
a letter to a London boys’ Club, in 
which she gave the following whole 
some advice, which we commend to 
our boys here: “'I used to say to my 
own boys--"You are like a block of 


You yourelves are the sculp- 


chisel it into a figure which is beauti- 
ful and noble, or one that is distorted 
and base. Every ungenerous act, 


Bishop Doane 
expresses the same idea in-the follow- 


His neighbors, who soon heard ing fine poem: 


Inspiration 
Chisel in hand stood a sculptor boy, 
With his nfarble block before him; 
And his face lit with a smile of joy 
Asan angel dream passed o'er him. 


| He carved that dream on the yielding stone 


With many a sharp incision; . 


| In heaven's own light the sculpture shone. 


He had caught that aogel vision. 


castle, and any wanderer thereafter | had occasion to go .out after dark. | Sculptors of hfe are we, as we stand, 


~ We have nothing superior in American was as welconfe to come in and call it | This time he left his door wide open, | 
Poetry, to the beautiful, soulful, and home as a songbird is to come to the | for now he had nothing left to lose. 
introductory elmtree bough. The open doors and | But while he was gone, a little golden- 


| w: 
| Wai 


With our lives uncarved before us; 
the hour when, at God's command, 
Our life dream passes o'er us. 


stanzas of the two parts of Sir Launfal. windows let in the sunzhine. Summer | haired child, whose poor mother lay | If we carve it then on the yielding stone, 
And now comes homeward Sir came into the cold gray castle, and | frozen to death in the snow on the| With many a sharp incision, 

Launfal, an aged, worn, and dis- lingered and smiled there the whole roadside, had spied the light in Mar- | Its heavenly beauty shall be our own — 

appointed man. He has failed com- year round. The lowest serf who | ner’s cottage and crept to it for safety. 


Our lives, that angel vision, 


Tux Cawapian 
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- Classroom Locals 


u 

October 11 was my birthday. I was 
twelve years old. I had a party in our 
schoolroom. My mother and father 
sent mea box. There were candies, 
suckers. bars, small’ cakes, grapes, 
oranges, bananas, an apple, three 
quinces, a large birthday cake, candles, 


a handkerchief and a tooth brush hold= | 


cr. We played games. Miss Ford, Miss 
Sweetnam and Mr. Fetterly came. to 
my party. The tables were very pretty 
We had two. jack-o-lanterns. We had 
agoud time. The boys and girls wished 


me a happy birthday and thanked me | 


Mary Drobina. 


[had a birthday Sept. 29: I am nine 
years old. Miss Code had a party for 
me. It was a surprise. Miss Code did 
not tell me. We went to the bay in 
the afternoon. We made a fire and 
cooked some weiners. We had hot 
dogs, cake,slemonade and apples. Roy 
and: Lloyd played cowboy. We played 
‘onthe swings. It rained and we ran 
back to school. We played games in 
our schoolroom. We hada good time. 


Ross Stevenson. } 


About fifty girls are going to swim 
at Albert Coilege every Thursday 
The tank is about sixty feetlong. The 
water is about twelve feet deep. The 
pupils are very glad that they are going 
to swim at Albert College because it is 
not as far away as the Y. M. C. 

Evelyn Cook. 


I received a welcome letter from 
my mother last week. | was very 
much surprised to hear that Mr. Mor- 
ied. Perhaps | shall go home on 
sth. 1 don't know. 


den 
Oct, 


Pearl Liddle. | 


I was surprised to see my mother 
and grandma two weeks ago. 
Dorothy Graham. 


Last. summer Mr. Elliotte took 
Madeline and me to his home near 
Vrankford. We left home about 5 0° 


clock and arrived there about 7.30. | 


We liked living on the tarm. We 
stayed there for three week and then 
went back home. John Major. 


Two weeks ago mother and my 
‘vother and aunt came to visit me. I 
sas glad to see them. ‘They gave me 

basket of grapes and apples. 
Don Crump 


Iwas glad to receive the ‘Star Week- 

from home. We are keeping the 

ctures in it of Canada for our zeog- 
aphy scrap-books. 


David Alexander. 


1 received a letter from mother last 
eck, She told me that there was snow 
» Cobalt then, and it way very cold. 

Rosa Leo. 


My mother, father and baby sister 
ume to see Charles and me last Sun- 
lay. We were very happy to see them 
They brought many things for us for 
Hallow een. 


My mother and father came to see 
Patsy, Isobel and me last Thursday 
We went to Belleville with them. We 
had a good time. They brought some 
Hallow e’en false faces for us. 

Vivian Richardson. 


We went to the garden on October 
17. We saw many vegetables growing 
in the ground. We picked up some 
apples in the orchard. We saw a white 
rooster in the barn yard. It was afraid 
of us. We brought some vegetables 


and apples to school. We had a good 
ume. 


Glen Robertson. 


eon ea 


Stephen Graziany. 


On Sunday, Oct. 17th, Douglas, my | 
brother, and some friends,came to see 
me. My brother gave some things to 
me. I was surprised. Irodein a car 
with them to Picton. [had a good 
time. I hope they come to O. S. D. 
to see me again. Victor Egginton. | 


i 
| My sister Olive is going to Vietoria| 
| College this year. She is a‘‘freshie’” . 
{and has to part her hair down the 
{centre and wear a green ribbon on} 


it. She likes college. i 
Fred C. Wilson. | 


Last Saturday afternoon Grace's , 
mother and sister went to see her. ! 
Grace's mother told her that perhaps 
she would come to see her on Hallowe’ 
en. Some of the boys and girls went 
to the show. Some boys’ and gi 
will have party costumes on Hallow- 
e’en. [hope they will have a good time. | 
| fast Sunday some of the boys and | 
‘girls }went to church. — Florence's | 

friend came to see her. They went 
for a walk fora while. 

| Last night some girls looked at the 
|moon. It.was very lovely. A few 
{girls read their Bibles. “They were 
‘ very much interested. Mary Gale. | 


| 

Perhaps my mother and sister will 
|come to see me on Hatlow’en. 
! Perhaps the girls and boys will have a 
| party. I think the girls and boys will go 


BS 


i 


A.| home for Christmas “on December 


22nd. Marie's sister's nameis Jean. 
!She went to the Orrawa hospital. She 
j was sick a few days. She will go to 
‘the Ottawa hospital for an operation 
| very soon, Grace Staples. | 


Grace's mother and her litle sister 


came to see her last Saturday. Perhaps 
the girls and boys will wear funny 
|cotumes on Hallowe'en. | hope 
| they will have a good time. I received 
| a letter from Winnie Rayburn last Sat- 
urday. She said she went to her 
friend’s wedding. She had a good 
time. She wore a pink dress. She 
was almost drowned in the water on 
June 17. Her friends helped her to 
her cottage. My cousin Mary had an 
operation last summer. She was very 
sick in the hospital but she is better 
now. Isabella Miller. 


Perhaps I shall go to London ani 
Kingston next summer. 

Last summer my sister, Rose and I 
wentto London. We went to see 
Jean E. Thompson's family and four 
deaf pupils. 

I stayed at her home for one week. 
Jean teased ne, Jean and I went tothe 
parks. We visited Irene Stoner. She 
invited us to stay for dinner. We went 
to to the city. Margaret Domaghy. 


I want to go to the movies. I have 
no skates. Perhaps my mother will 
buy new roller skates for me.: 1 got a 
new pair of shoes the day before yes- 
terday. They are black They.have 
laces. Olive Chester. ‘ 


My brother's name is Rene. _ He 
will have a birthday on Oct. 29. A 
few girls watched the moon last night. 
| Ieis windy and the sun is shining now. 

Perhaps Grace’s mother and her baby 
| sister will come to see her on Hallow- 
he'en. It will be on Oct. 3lst. The 
boys and girls will have a party on Hal- | 
\Jowe'en. Perhaps they will have a 

good time on Hallowe'en. Toronto : 
| played rugby with Montreal. Toronto 
won. Marie Latulippe. 


On Saturday morning a few boys 
| put clothes into many bags and put 


them on a wagon. They pushed it. 


‘have a party on Hallowe'en 
‘ girls 


Some boys worked inthe shops. A few 


i | boys went to the bake shop. Mr. O' 


Gorman and Joffre Averall cut our 
hair. Two boys drew a large wagon 
and threw the old papers in the in- 
cinerator. They were busy. A few 
boys picked many potatoes. They 
threw them on the wagon. Mr. Mott 
drove the wagon. He let the boys get 
some apples. They put them in their 
kets. \ 

On Saturday afternoon Mr. 
Gorman let some boys go to the city. 
‘They went tothe show in the Belle 
Theatre. James Bedwell. 


On Satarday morning the boys play- 
ed football. { hurt my right leg. It is 
better now. ~ Charles Si has been 
my chum for 4-years.: Willie Curtis. 


_ On Friday the girls and boys went 
to Picton. They danced. A man 
gave a box of chocolates to the girls 
and boys. The girls and boys will 
The 
cfd ‘onthe swings. Grace’s 
CG 
I 


mothet and sister came to see her. 
Miss Deannard gave some candy to the 
small girls on Saturday. 

Amelia Robertson. 


My sister's name is Mary. She will 
have a birthday October 24th. Perhaps 
Grace's mother and sister will come to 
see her on Hallowe'en. Perhaps Flor- 
ence’s friends willcome to see her. 


Edith Pardo. | 


On Friday, Oct. 14th, Mr. Clare 
got cans of red, yellow, ana blue 
paint, acan of glue, 9 hammers, 6 paint 
brushes, a bottle of turpentine, a box 
of screw hooks, a box of screw eygs, 
three boxes of nails, and two boxes of 
screws 

He will 
Manual Training shop. Roy Bradley. 


Last summer my family went to 
visit Niagara Falls. We stayed about 


three hi ‘Then wejwent. across to 
tothe United States. It is near Niag- 
ara F Then we went back home 


about three o'clock, We had a good 
time. Douglas Compton. 


I received a welcome letter from 
my father, I was pleased to hear from 
him and am sorry that he was very 
sick. [ hope he will get better very 
soon Freda Lockett. 


[gota letter from my mother last 
week. She told me that my brother 
went fram Ottawa to Montreal to 
visit Florence and her baby. He 
works in the hank of Montreal in Or- 
tawa George Welk. 


Mr. O' Hara told Buddy and me 
fo make nine picture frames for him. 
He told me to be careful. [shall 


begin’ to. make them this afternoon, 
Willie Graham. 


On October Sth, my father, my 
sister, and a friend from Brockville 
came_.and took me to Toronc for the 
holiday. We went to. Harold Pearl's 
mother’s funeral. She was” buried 
abeut 2o'clock on October Wth i 
came back tu school about 6 o'clock 
on Monday Edmour Cloutier. 

The Bapust pupils were ited to 


ie 

attend the supper given at thé Baptist 
Church, Oct. Lith. Miss Nurse and 
Miss Handley accompanied the pu- 
pilsand Mr. O'Gorman drove them 
in the school bus to the church. he 
pupils enjoyed the supper and thanked 
Rev. Mr. Jones and Mrs. Jones for 
fheir kindness. Jack Love. 


On October 9th, after dinner, | 
was going to the girls’ residence but 
Adele Lowson told me that Mr. 
©’ Gorman was going to take some of 
my classmates to the hospital tosee 
Harold Young. It was the first 
time we had seen the Belle jen- 
eral Hospital.” Harold was looking 


use these things in the! 


|fine and was glad to see us. After 
returning from the hospital, Florence 
Willoughby’s parents invited Kathleen 
Hales and me-to go fora ride with 
them to see Corbyville. When we 
were riding through Corbyville, we 
saw our teacher, Mrs. Wannamaker 
walking on the sidewalk with another 
lady. We were very much surprised 
to seeher. I did not know that she 
lived in Corbyville. We returned to 
the school about five-thirty o’ clock. 
We had a nice drive and thanked 
Florence's parent. Helen Hallman. 


‘About three weeks ago I went to 
church. I did not know that Bert's 
| Styles’ mother and father came to 
| the O.S.D. Miss Panter took me back 
in her car to the ©.S.D. I thanked 
ther. I walked on the lawn. I saw 
| Bert's mother arid father. 1 sh 
hands with them. They took ie 
jand me for a drive intheir car. We 
|ate our dinner nearthe bridge. Bert's 
| father was tired and wentto sleep for 
awhile Bert and 1 threw . stones 
| into the water. We went to Picton. 1 
‘looked at many apple trees near Picton. 
| We came back near the O. S. D. 
| Bert’s father went to Belleville and 
‘bought ice cream for us. We ate our 
| supper out of doors, Bert's mother 
and father gave boxes te me and Bert. 
| We thanked them. They went home. 

Lioyd Greene. 


| One afternoon Mr. O'Gorman 
| took some boys to go Albert College 
to swim in the swimming pool of their 
gymnasium. We had to pay five cents. 
‘The water was cold but we enjoyed 
the swims A few boys swam a race. 
Arthur Mc Shane was first. He isa 
good swimmer. Joffre Averall. 


Last week my grandmother received 

a letter from my aun? of Bridgeport’ 
Conn., United States. She said that 
she was coming to Belleville. ‘She 
came yesterday. My ‘aunt told my 
mother that her husband was working 
in a circus in Chicago and last August 
onéof the circus wagons ran over his 
body, He died a few days later. He 
was taken to Bridgeport to be buried. 
Sherwood Benn. 


Last Monday atter school at. 4.30 
Antonia Trottier's and Adele Lo} 
son's teams played softball. Antonia’ 
team is called ““The Greyhounds.’” 
Adele's team is cailed “The Spare 
Ribs’ Barbara and I are “’Grey- 
ds.’ Kathleen, and. Jessie are 
are Ribs.’’ ‘The score was 9 to 
2 in favour of the ‘*Greyhounds.”” 
Perhaps ** Vhe Grey hounds” will win 
the champtonship and have a banquet. 

Edna Williams. 


On October 12; 1932 we had a 
holiday because it was Thanksgivin 
Day. Ie was a beautifal day. Cc 

In the afternoon we went to see & 
show at the Belic Theatre The 
picture was called ‘*Bachelor’s At- 
fairs.”” It was an interesting picture. 
After the show we went to the assem- 
bly-room and saw the movies again. 
It was called “Travel Pictures."" We 
had a good time oa Thanksgiving 
Day. Betty Ottman. 


1 played football yesterday. The 
score was 8 to 5. 

I had a letter from ny brother, 
Mike. He saw some partridges in the 
woods. There was’ some snow in 
Pore Acthur last week. 

Mary. Dowhoszya. 


1 go. to the manual training shop 
everyday. [am making a broom-hol- 
der. 1 shaligive itto my mother when 
I go home. § 


Lloyd Sproul.» 

Last week I went to Picton-to dance 

in the minuet. A man gave a box of 

chocolates to the girls and boys. 
They thanked him. ‘ 

Margaret Shepherd. 
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In this issue we reproduce, in briefly 
summarized form, four of the world’s 
literary masterpieces. Some, perhaps | 
all, of these have appeared previously | 
in our columns, but they are worthy of | 
frequent perusal, preferably, of course, | 
as written by the authors Nothing, | 
perhaps, in literature more vividly de- | 
picts the blasting effects of unholy 
ambition and the fearful lashings of a| 
guilty conscience than Shakespeare’ s | 
Macbeth. For the beautiful and im- | 
pressive portrayal of the very heart and 
essence of christianity, loving service 


is a prophecy.of greater things to come. j 
Though we have none equal to che 
splendid galaxy of British and Ameri- 
can authors of the classic period of a 
century ago, neither has Britain nor; 
United States any living writers that 
even approach them; and beyond all 
question, among writers now living 
or of very recent days, Canada has 
nota few that are second to none | 
others in the English speaking world ; 


in the realm of poetry especially, and+ 


perhaps equally in fiction and even! 
belles lettres. ' 


It is unfortunate that Canadians 
have been so slow to recognize and 
appreciate their own authors, nota 
few of whom, because of this, have 
removed to United States, where their 
productions received the recognition 
and the rewafds they merited. The 
tide, however, has turned, and during 
the last two decades we are becoming 
proudly aware of the fact, for fact it 
is, that we have a group of sweet 
singers whose verses, in patriotric ap- 
peal, in descriptive powers, in harmony 
‘of sweet sounds, in emotional qualities, 
in all that distinguishes the highest 
poetic values, equals the current pce- 
try of United States, so much of 
which consists of fantastic affusions 
unworthy of the name of poeiry, 
though, of course, there is also much 
of real merit. 

Itis the purpose of the editor of The 
Canadian to try to make itlive up to 


\cach home would total five or six | ing surgeon as well as at the Front dur- 


en there are probably thirty appointment of 
ie homes in United States, nearly all | A- Bruce as ‘Lieutenant-Governor will 
of which contain atleast afew books, | meet with high approval everywhere. 
some of them scores or hundreds or “+A native of Ontario—with a long 
thousands, An average of twenty -in | and distinguished career as an outstand- 


hundred million books, and these con- | ing the war—a fublic-spirited citizen 
stitute at least a goodly part of the | who has taken an active interest inthe 
books read by the members of the welfare of his native Province—a lover 
family. of British democracy and of the order- 
The fact that United States publishes } ¢4 liberty found in Canadian-British 
fewer books than’ most other leading insitutions, * he will bringto his high 
nations is a matter for congratulation office asympathy ‘and understanding of 
father than regret. The world would | our country’s constiruion. 
be much sheibester are morally 
and religiously if a large proportion oft = 2 
those ‘books had never been published. | The Meeting of the Association 
One of the most harmful influences | “The first regular meeting of the As- 
st LA eta eer aa tia sociation of Teachers and Instructors 
of 5 7 =| 
See ert oar trare | eS oye 
the printing-presees in a filthy stream of Executive on the various committees 
ever increasing magnitude. Andscarce- |... read. Following ‘are the con- 
ly less harmful than these immoral stor- eeneres Programme, Miss. Carroll; 
ies and magazines is the large propor- | Social, Miss Panter ; Entertainment, 
tion of so called religious books written Miss Kedens Libtary, Mrs: Wanna. 
by callow, medioere theologians and | inaker ; Publicity, Mr. Fecterly Sr Ath 
promulgating all kinds of false, fantas- | jrric. Mig Rathbun Diet, Miss Daly 
tic, half baked ideas and interpreta- ss y 4 * 
tions. ‘The President, Mr. Lally, in an in- 
It is astonishing and humiliating to + teresting inaugural talk, clearly defined 
learn that so much of this immoral | the duties of each committee, indicat- 
Inerature is written by women. Of the | ed some respects in which he thought 
six books that were barred last year | that the meetings Of the Association 
from importation into Canada because might be made even more interesting 
of their gross indecency, five of them | and helpful than in the past, empha- 
were by female authors. ized the real value of the social activi- 
: ties of the Association and asked for 
the hearty cooperation of every mem- 
ber throughout the session. 


for others, nothing ever written surpas- | cg ile by issuing, during the rest of the ~ “Ic is rare that nations do anything 
ses Lowell's Vision of Sir Launfal. | econ, a series of special Canadian sensible, fair and just in the realm of 
Graphically indeed has Longfellow, in | egitions describing the resources, international relations,’’ says a noted ; 
King Robert of Sicily, revealed the | <cenic attractions,historicand romantic writer. This is a typical criticism. 
futility and sinfulness of o'ermastering incidents and literary associations of “There seem to be multitudes of such ! 
pride and the beauty of uray AS lJeach province and of the Dominion as egotistic_arm-chair statesmen who 
most touchingly has Crone ihe ‘a whole, and he will be glad if our know just how the world’s troubles 
herstonsel SilasiMaracy eee the] readers will supply him with any suit- couldne settled, but they never try to 
transforming poser of love, and the/. bie material they may have. It is puttheir fine theories into practise. All 
potent, almost omnipotent appeal of jife.interest matter he want, that boys. they do i todenounce and make more 
lrtle child to a heart hardened by greed] girs, and adults two, will enjoy tead- difficult the task of the ‘men who are 
tay Rees ahh and alway$ ing, not dry facts, biographical details doing the best they can under the con- 
he tee c if br malta i bits aah etc. which are easy to get but oftittle ditions that exist. ‘The man who wrote 
a a value and interest to most readers. the above criticism is lacking in either 
tiger; of ferocity = honest expression or same judgment. 
= Mr. Alfred L. Brown, whohasbeen Ithas a Shawian flavor. We are quite 
The real Golden Age of English | in charge of ‘The Florida Schoolforthe furs thar if the world’s afi Acceren 
Leen ret acetinthe dossof Queen | Deaf and Blind for several years, as a eee eee im a 
Hae ee the medial decadek | been chosen successor to the late Dr. Cpeseniaie Ooo number 0 
eee uct century, say, roughly, from | TS: Mcaloney as head of the Color- 1 Sit! ane nee 
$820 to 1870. During that period the 240 School. Before going to Florida, 1" Seneca ee 


Mr. Stratton, who last session com- 
pleted his course at the Hamilton 
Technical Training School, gave a 
very interesting talk on this phase.of 
educational work, first. giving a brief 
historic outline of its inception and 
development. It was in Russia that 
technical, rather than vocational, in- 
struction was first given in. public 
school work, but it was in Sweden that 
this kind of instruction was more fully 
developed and received its world-im- 
petus. In Russia the outstanding 
ideal and purpose was disciplinary. 
Pupils were not allewed to follow their 
our inclinations, but rather the re- 
verse—they were preferably compelled 
to do things they did not like to do, 
and to do things of no practical use, 
because of the imaginary effect in pro- 
moting obedience and good discipline. 


following authors lived and produced | Mr Brown was Mr. MeAloney’s belchaes tures coniuses: 
their chief works: Darwin, Tennyson, | 
Thackeray, Dickens, Robert Brown- | 
ing, Mrs, Browning.Charlotte Bronte, | 
George Eliot, Stevenson, Charles | 
Kingsley, Ruskin, Matthew\Arnold, | 


assistant, and is naturally 
in Colorado where he 
prove himself a worthy successor to Dr. 
McAloney. 


Carlyle, Macaulay, Disraeli, Hughes, 
Spencer, Lytton, Black, Blackmore, | 
and many others of less yet real merit. 

Chis is a brilliant galaxy, surely, | 
and itis safe to say that no other nation | 
in a similar period of time has ever | 
produced even approximately so many. | 
writers of surpzssing literary genius. | 

The sameiperidd of time might well 
be called the Golden Age of United 
States literature also, the bright particu 
lar stars being Hawthorne, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Holmes, Bryant, Emerson, | 
Cooper and Parkman. 


Books and Candy 
World's Work reports that the 
average American reads only one book 
a year, but eats ten pounds of candy. 


| “Despite our boasted educational pro- 


gress, we publish fewer new books 
than does Germany or Japan or even 
Russia. Excluding text books ,we read 
only 100,000,000 volumes a year. Thus 


| we are more fond of sugar products 


than of printed matter.”” 

“'Inthesame year,”’ declares World’s 
| Work, “in which the United States 
published 10,153 new books, France 


re ‘published 11,922, Great Britain, 


‘As compared with these authors and 
their works of enduring merit and 
fame, what‘a-dearth of literary genius 
existsto day! We doubtif there are half 
a dozen authors in Great Britain and 
‘America, exceptin the field of science, 
whose works will in endurance and 
real merit and value rank with even the 
poorest of those named above. 


great nations—has produced nothing 


that can compare with these great mas- This, presumably, is the number of 
ter-pieces, yet we have authors of bril- books purchased, and we feel sure 
takes no account of the hundreds of 
aliterature of which we, of which any millions taken from the public and 


liant ability and international fame, and 


‘13,810, Japan, 19,967, Germany, 
, 31,06 , and Russia, 36,680. Yet a 
good biography of a distinguished 
American costs less than a third as 
much as a ticket to a musical revue. 
Apparently Americans do not measure 
up to many of their contemporaries.”” 
This is rather an unfair view of the 
situation. Of course it 


read only 100,000,000 books a year. 


country might well be proud, andthat school and other lending libraries. 


t absurd to 
While Canada—the youngest of the say that the people of United States 


In Sweden, on the contrary, Sloyd’s 
ideal was to teach things that are use- 
Whittier suggestively says that ful and that appeal to the interest of 
“Heaven's gate is shut to him who , the pupils. 
comes alone.’’ Helpfulness and un- | 
selfish service is practical christiani 
‘The shortest yet most comprehensive 
biography ever written is this: “He 
went about doing good.’ The basis 
of condemnation in the final judgment 
is "Ye did it not unto these’’ who 
were in neea and in trouble. =A num- 
ber of pious people once met to pray Miss Ford then gavea brief outline 
fora destitute widow and her family. | of “American Pronunciation’’ by Dr. 
While engaged in their prayers, there Kenyon, a text-book of phonetics 
was a khuck on the door, and when it which is to be the first book on the 
was opened a boy was standing there reading course fur the teachers of the 
Wwho- announced that he had brought Schoo!, and she strongly: commended 
his father’s prayers, which coasisted the book as the best one on this subject 
of a wagon load of fruit, vegetables, , that she had yet seen. She emphasi- 
meat and other supplies. ‘To parody “ed, as does the author of the book, the 
King Claudius in Hamlet, ‘‘Prayers prime requirement of a knowledge of 
without acts never to heaven ascend.’’ phonetics‘for all teachers, and very es- 
pecially for oral teachers ofthe deaf. 
‘A teacher of speech untrained in 
A few days ago Dr. Herbert A. phonetics is as useless as a doctor 
Bruce, of ‘Toronto, was. appointed untrained in anatomy”’ isthe assertion 
Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario, to of a noted educator, and realizing this 
succeed Hon. W.D. Ross, whoresign- need the Board of Education in Eng- 
ed about a year agoonaccount of ili land several years ago made pkonetics a 
health, Hon. William Mulock acting requirement in the preparation of ele- 
as Administrator during the interreg- mentary school-teachers. Among the 
num. Dr. Bruce’sselection has been practical uses of phonetics is its effect 
heartily commended and universally in promoting good articulation, ‘‘and"” 
acclaimed. ‘The Premier of Ontario, Dr. Kenyon says, “the need in pres- 
Hon. G. H. Henry,. paid him the ent American speech of clear and de- 
following fine tribute: liberate enunciation is very great."” 


‘Today the outstanding pufpose and 
ideal of technical or vocational in- 
struction is development along educa- 
tional lines, to induce the pupil to think 
and plan for himself, and to develop 
habits of neatness, carefulness and 
exactitude. 


ee. 
Ontario Association of the Deat day's demonstration, but it was done | A number of our boys took advantage | Interesting News About the 
5 in ntario 
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They Came, They Saw, They 
Were Conquered 


Every. session for several years past 
the teachers of some inspectorate in 
this vicinity have been granted permis- 
sion by the Minister of Education to 
spend one day—in one instance both 
days—of their annual convention at 


the Ontario School for the Deaf, to | 


their and our mutual pleasure, this year 
the lot falling to the teachers of central 
inspectorate of Northumberland and 
Durham. These arrived at about 10.30 
on Friday, Oct»21st, some 125 strong, 
under the leadership of their genia! 
and popular inspector, Colonel J. W. 
Odell B.A. 


During the forenoon several classes 
of various’ grades gave demonstrations 
in the assembly hall of their regular 
class-room work and attainments. A 
very appetizing dinner, for which 
Mrs. McCiugeage and her staff re- 
ceived many compliments, was then 
served to the visitors and School staff 
in our commodious sewing room, the 
gastronomical exploits being enlivened 
by several songs, in one of which, as 
usual, the diversified contents of the 
apple pie were specified in some detail, 
but without any apparent diminution 
of its enjoyment. 


Inthe afternoon, for the entertain- 
ment and also enlightenment of our 
guests, part of the programme present- 
ed by the pupils last fall in the Belle- 
ville Collegiate was given, comprising 
a number of dances in full costume, 
the favorites being the highland fling, 
which was encored, and the graceful 
and beautiful gavotte. Previousto this 
Mr. Fetterly and Miss Ford explained 
the purpose and value of the rhythm 
work. The programme was varied by 
apiano solo by Mr. Gordon, he also 
being compelled to respond to an en- 
core. 


Mr. Fetterly said this concluded the 
day's programme, and he wished to 
take that occasion to express the great 
pleasure it had been to himself and the 
staff to have these teachers as their 
guests and toshow them alittle—there 
was time for only a litle—of the work 
being done for these deaf boys and 
girls, -He trusted that they had allen- 
joyed their visit, and he would earn- 
estly request that ifthey knew of any 
deaf children of school age who are 
not attending any schoo:, they would 
netify him so that he could get into 
touch with their parents in order to 
secure their attendance. 


Inspector Odell said this had indeed 
been ared-letter day for himself and his 
teachers—or’ rather it was as a great 
search light, giving them an insight 
into things to them heretofore unseen, 
unknown and unheard. He thanked 
them all most heartily for what they had 
done to make this an interesting, in- 
structive day for all ofthem. He 
could well realize that it had taker a 
great deal of work to provide that one 


ROLE SEES IS 


in a gracious spirit and cordial man- 
ner as only Mr. Fetterly could do it. 
The Province surely had reason to be 
proud of this School, which is absolute- 
ly free to all deaf children regardless of 
race, color, creed orclass. Of course 
Parents are expected to provide cloth- 
ing for their children, but he was sure 
there were some parents who are in 
dire need and unable to do this, so it 
must. devolve upon the private purses 
of private individuals to help supply this 
need. So he was going to ask his 
teachers to show their appreciation of 
the generous hospitality and splendid 


demonstrations shown them inatang-. 


ible way by making a contribution to 
help the indigent pupils. The teachers 
responded heartily, the offering being 
a generous one. 


Mr. Fetterly said that Mr. Odell 
had made one mistake in his remarks. 
The credit for the work done in the 
training and education of these children 
did not belong to. himself but tothe 
members of his staff. to whom he pa 
edit on. 


™\ School and Shop 


Subscription renewals are coming 
in fast, also numerons new ones. Is the 
label on your paper “‘living’’ up-to- 
date? 


Mr.and Mrs. Fred Terrill, Mr.and 


Mrs. Wm. Hazlitt, all former pupils, | 


were interested visitors at the School on 
Thursday. Fred had some amusing 
reminiscences of the days when he 
worked in the print-shop. 


Rev. Dr. Semple, of Smith's Falls, 
who occupiea the pulpit of Holloway 
Church on the 23rd ult., was a great- 
ly interested visitor at our School the 
next day, accompanied bp Rev. Mr. 
Neal, pastor of the Church. He 
remarked thatthe thing that impressed 
him most was the personality of the 
teachers and their attitude Of kindly in- 
terest in “and cordial comradeship to- 
wards'their pupils. 


In a previous issue of the Canadian, 
it was with regret and sympathy that 
we recorded the death of Mr. O' Gor- 
man’s mother, who passed away on 
Sept. 9th. To add to his great sor- 
row, the news came a few days ago 
that his brother Andrew, who also 
resided in Dublin, had died. Mr. O'- 
Gorman assuredly has the warmest 
sympathy of everyone here in his 
double bereavement. 


For several years past the older girls 
and boys have enjoyed the privilege of 
using the Y.M.C.A.swimming pool, 
but this year arrangements have been 
made with Dr. Bishop, Principal of 
Albert College, forthe use of the fine 
College pool. © While grateful for the 
courtesy extended by the Y.M.C.A. 
pupils are delighted with the change, 
both because the College is quite near- 
by and because this pool is much larger 
and can accommodate many more ata 
time. The girls use the pool on 
Thursdays and tne boys on Tuesdays 
from 4.15 to 5.45 o'clock. 


‘The girls’ athletic committee was re~ 
organized October 1. The Seniors and 
Intermediates have a softball and a 
basketball league. The senior gir's have 
three teams— *’Grey Hounds’’ “‘Rin 
Tin Tins’ and “Spare Ribs’’ and the 
«Intermediates have three teams “*Pup- 
pies’, ‘“Kittens’’ and “Calves”. Each 
night a softball game and a basketball 
game are played under the supervision 
of two teachers. 

Arrangements have been made 
for swimming at Albert College each 
Thursday afternoon from 4.15 to 5.45. 
This week fifty girls went with Mr. 
Fetterly and three of the teachers. 


y:|.league|has been formed, comprising 


Tur Cawapian 
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of a big “‘fire-sale’” in a store in Belle- 


nice grey jerseys are in evidence. 


The shoe shop boys have. finished 
making eight pairs of new shoesso far 
this session, and are making good 
Progress in trying to keep up to the 
great number of shoes sent in for re- 
pair. 


The boys in the carpenter shop are 
working on “shelving for school sup- 
plies, an oak filing-cabinet, picture 
frames for class rooms, tables for the 
household science room, and are en- 
larging the. dispensary in the hospital. 


Thursday evening, Oct. 27th, the 
members of the Badminton Club turn- 
ed out in full foree andat the end of 
the evening’s play the President, Mrs. 
Blanchard, invited the Club to her 
home arid the delicious lunch she 
served brought the evening’s enjoy- 
! ment to a delightful close. 

A \ five-team teachers’ bowling 
“Queen Mary, Queen Alexandria, 
Queen Victoria schools, and twe 
teams from the O. S.D. The O.S. 
D. *‘A’’ team has played twice ant 

{has three points to its credit. The 
| **B' team has played once, winning 
four points, Mr. Blanchard being high 
| with 190-180-199. 


“How We Met” 


One of the best known and most 
popular deaf men in Ontario is Mr. 
Eddie Payne, of Walkerville, who! 

; Was married a few months ago to Miss | 
Frances Ford, of Bowling Grén, 
! Kentucky. The Detroit Daily Mirror 
gives adaily prize to the best “How 
j We met ** Jeter, and in the June 17 
issue Mrs. Payne was the winner. 
Following is her interesting letter: 

As. 1 have been deaf since chiid- 
hood, one of my greatest pleasures is 
attending our "Deaf Club.” Ln talk- 
ing with the girlsthere [was told they 
had a member who, though deaf, had 
taken the necessary training and suc- 
cessfully passed his examinations for 
an airplane pilot's license. 

The story thrilled me and I was 
very anxious to meet him. Soon after- 
wards, a beauty contest was sponsored 
by the club and 1 was chosen the 
winner. On this occasion it was my 
happy privilege to meet the deat avia- 
tor. ¢ 

1 accepted an invitation for my first 
flight with him as my pilot. While 
soaring through the clouds our romance 
began. On June 4 we were happily 
married and I feel safe in allowing him 

to pilot me to the end of life's journey. 
Mrs_ Frances Payne. 
1923 W. Alexandrine St., Apt. +. 


Where there’s a will there's gen- 
erally a way, as the following story il- 
justrates: In early days a Presbyterian 
congregation decided to tear down the 
‘old church and erect a new building. 
Subscriptions were secured from the 
members and adherents of the church. 
In appealing to others upon the ground 
that a new church would add to the 
attractiveness of the town it yfas sug- 
gested that the Roman Catholic priest 
should be seen. The case having been 
presented, the priest replied: 

“Donald, [-am with you_and the 
rest in wanting a new kirk, but it 
would be against the rules of my faith 
to give money to erect- a Protestant 
church.”” ¢ is 
There was a pause, and the canvas- 

ser’s hopes sank, and then the priest 
added: 

“Bur if I cannot help to build 
anew kirk Ican help you to tear 
down the old one."” 

Forthwith he subscribed $50.00 to 
the enterprise. 


ville, with the result that a number of | - 


We have received an interesting 
communicrtion from Mr. ‘Thos. 
Hazelcon, who is an authorized agent 
for the Canadian Horticulturist, Can- 
adian Home Journal and other mag- 
azines. On a recent canvassing trip 
through Eastern Ontario he called on 
a number of fermer pupils of the O. S. 
D. and other deaf people, and thinks 
the deaf’ will be interested in knowing 
about them. The letter is too long 
to printin full, so we have had to con- 
dense it. ‘ 

I_ met Mrs. Kenshorn, nee ‘Miss 
Jennie McLaren of Coe Hill, whose 
husband (hearing) has run a blacksmith 
shop after 35 years of married life; also 
Miss Matilda Drum and a hearing 
husband, 40 years married who is ryn- 
ning a farm two miles north of Goe 
Hill. At Flinton 1 met Mr. Lesarge 
who runs ashoeshop and is doing well, 
having no opposition. At Bogart, four 
miles from Tweed, I found Miss Ad- 
die Courneya still living contentedly 
on the farm with her parents, but she 
often visits her brothers in Tamworth 
and Peterboro. At Marlbank I gota 
good chance to see a fine lady who 
could talk on her fingers about Wesley 
McAdam, a graduate of the O.5.D. 
He now lives on a farm near Sackett’s 
Harbor, N.Y. His wife was Miss 
Catharine Hammond of St. Thomas. 

At Napanee 1 saw Mr. and Mrs. 
James Hartwick. He is still working 
inthe Gibbard Furniture factory and 
is well liked by his employers./ An- 
other deaf manthere is Max Mc- 
Gregor, who works at odd j.bs. At 
Kingston I saw W. H. Clench, who 
works as sweeper on the market every 
other day and Mrs W. H. Dench,, 
who is a maid ata first-class hotel. [ 
found out that J. J. Gallagher, who 
graduated from the OS. D. in 1882, 
died last November. At Landsowne 
1 made a pleasant cull on Miss Suscelia 
Ralph, who lives on a farm with her 
brother and sister. 

At Gananoque | called on Miss 
Ethel Bishop, who was working ina 
tourist hotel, as she has for several 
seasons before. At Brockville | went 
to see Mr. and Mrs. A_ Ey Fraser, 
who have lived there for 26 yearsafte™ 
moving from Pembroke. _ Near Mor- 
risburg I called on Miss Nina Brown, 
formerly a manual. teacher at. the 
O.S! D.. She lives in,a fine house 
with her sister. At Casse!man I went 
to see William Forgette whose house 
was burned in the great fire in 1900. 
He now fives in a good frame house 
which he built himself. He is un- 
employed, but takes care of his invalid 
wife. AtRockland | found out Mr. 
Bourgie, who. was educated at the 
R. C. School for. the? Deaf in M 
treal, and is running a shoe-shop on 
his own account. He has adopted a 
deaf boy who was educated at the 
O. 8. D. and who assists him in re- 
pairing shoes. 

I stayed twordays in Ottawaand at 
tended the deaf service in the Y.M.C. 
A. and saw many deaf people. They 
have service every Sunday, conducted 
by any one. At Carp | met James Evoy 
who owns a printing plant. He has a 
deaf son who was educated at the O. 
S.D. Threetmiles from Carp I had a 
pleasant visit with the Lett brothers, 
each of whom owns a farm not far a- 
part. ‘The people round about speak 
well of them as industrious, prosperous 
farmers and good neighbors. At Dia- 
mond, below Kinburn village, I found 
Mrs. Lewis Hodgins and her son and + 
daughter. Levi Armstrong, a deaf man, * 
has been living with them for many 
years. Hes an honest, hard working 
man, and well spoken of. 
gins graduated from the O.S.D. in 
1887. 


(To be continued) 
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awe The score was 7 to 0. 


Tu Cawapian a 
| Clarence Bowers enjoys going to | 
1 to swim. Each boy pays five cents for j ti 


the privilege. 


Classroom Locals 


aay | Next. summer he will fix the harness 
| for his father’s horse. 


Lyyli Janhonen waited fora letter ea zi 
liane soenetyt last anice letter |. Abti Laine was pleased jtonsee he 
came, containing @ picture of her sister on Saturday and delighte with | 
father, nother, - brother, and sisters. | the toys, ‘candy and apples she'brought 

Friday afternoon the Spruces played She was very happy.all day long. | im. ‘ | 
Fey ith the Maples. Vietor pitch-| —ponalg Mackenzie receives many Teddy George was fortunate to a 
ed. Teaught. My team won. TRE) nice letters from his Ae “ther telling him | ceive a box of candy, 2 letter and some 
ate 1s. The boys played |r he Nome news. He is happy to | funny Papers 10 Onf day. 

football. 

Saturday morning the boys worked 
in che Print-shop, the Carpenter-shop, 
the Manual Training and the Shoe-) Bo Waugh was very, pleased to see | { 
shop. p her father and mother over the week | letter this week. i 

Saturday afternoon the boysand the ocd, She and Phyllis Copeman had.a! Doris Colquhoun’ s birthday was on 
girls went to the city and to the Belle j good time down town. 


Hl 

Thursday morning Margaret went 
to the hospital because she was sick. 
In the afternoon the Senior boys played 


cause I played softball. My team won. 
The score was 9 to 5. W. Scott. 
Opal MacDonald jcnoved ete friends to visit her last week. tirls love it. 
thehickory nuts sent from home: | jeanor Flowers received a lever Fish Alford’s mother visited) tim 
Roy Godden's mother sent him 2. with a pictur of her family, She put quging the ‘Thanksgiving holiday 
letter andten cents. He willgoto the it up in her classroom. Eleanor was 4 
movies some Saturday. happy to get a box too. Billy Wingfield enjoyed his box of 
Lloyd Jobnson had an enjoyable Kathleen Bartley celebrated her 7th cand pencils that Mrs. Ballard 
time at Mr. Fetterlv's last Sunday. birthday on October 25. She had A 
He told the pupils in his class room all a party in her classroom There was Frederick Masten is very proud of 
rreae the car ride with Miss Fetterly a pretty cake with seven pink and his new overcoat. 
through Prince Edward County. yellow candles on it. A lovely water- 
oun melon was the gift of Miss Ford. 
Charles Graziano's father, mother \tiss Burt added, to the surprise, DY 
andtwo litle sisters ca col parles bringing in some lovely grapes. C 
and Stephen yesterday. Charles was dies” disappeared quite quickly too. 
very happy to see them and to get 
many gilts. He brought his Hallowe’ en Albert Smith is very happy that his 
things to school. family have moved to ‘m at Gorm- 
: dey. He says he will have lots of fun 
Two friends came to seeDonnie Sh .5 he goes home. 


Clifford Martin was very pleased to 
see his grandparents last week. He 
liked the treat and picture book they 
brought him very much. 


Patsy Richardson and Bert Palling- 
ton were pleased to. see their parents 
last week. Bert had a great time tel- 
ling everyone about their visit the next 


Donovan, They gave some money dav. 

tohim, Donnie was very glad to see Roy Lethbridge received. a letter 4 ? 2 

them. from his cousin, Lillian last week, She Louis Leathen was very tickled with 
his letter and snap from home. “The 


f lives on afarm, She told him they bad n r n 
The children who aurend the: Bae a pig with only two legs It was alive snap uecunkes & conspicuons place in 
tist church enjoyed the Sunday Schoo the classroom where Louis can go and 
Rally tea on October 14. Their special take a look agit whenever he wants to. 
table was well loaded with good things Seraaat He also received a nice box from 
toeat and needless to say their appre- [Dalton Storring’s mother wrote to Raymond Burroh’ smother. 


ciation was shown in a noticeable way. him and.told him that his father took fa hog 
many prizes at Kingston fair. He got Helen Cape is always pleased to 


Seen ete happy when fa prize for his poultry, vegetables her cards from hame 
he 0)" Gorman lost ea eer. and. apples! Dalton and Marion were 
noon. It was a reward for being a 
helpful and obedient boy. 


and growing well. Roy is anxious to 
see it. 


Paes Laurence Charron teceived a nice 
very proud. ; letter and fine cents from Lume last 
week. He was very pleased, 


Rosina Provenzano was very much 
Karl Wolfe enjoyed the grapes Mr. pleated eee Ruth McMahon was very pleased to 
and Mrs. Haist gave him while visiting re NSS ed States peceive asnap of herself, her brothers 

: with one dollar init for her birthday i j 
Clifford. tie and sisters. It is on the c 

. Oct 3l Rosina willsave the dollarin it (vail where she can see it 

H¥Jen Hoy was pleased to receive a to spend, in Kingston when she goes 3 : 
bithdiy parcel trom. her friend in there with her chum, Winnie Cresdee Last Saturday my mother sent some 
Stratford. Helen expected itand we are at Christmas, money for Rothan and me. 1 gave itto 


glad that she was not disappointed. fs Mr. ©" Gorman and he gave it to 
Kern received a ‘letter from her ygigs Ford. She told Mr. Truman to 


Michael Wilson's family. is very mobteron Oct Lato tellofher grand- ake wo pair of shoes for Rothan 
thoughtful in telling him ot home mobter's death, hich wok place Sep. Tyee Aree Ford, paid forthem. She 
3 Zi ee DR er dear grand. * He ‘ i 
news. His brothers and sisters write - Fern mourned for her dear grand- acced me whit size my shoes were and 
often and Michael enjoys his letters mother. Ltold her size seven. Miss Ford told 

very rouch. me that | had big feet. I laughed. 
Buddy Hawthorne, 


Last Friday C! 
Frank Shemellovich was very @ letter from his brot vl He 
plenced to receivea letter {rom hissister told him that he  went_ shooting parts : 
Hearth, This was Frank's first letter ridges and got nine, “The family en On October 25th Mr. Gordon in- 
from home. joyed eating them” Charles would vited me to go to Holloway St. Church. 
a like to go shooting partridges. ‘A few deaf boys and girls and teachers 

John Vilag was sorry to hear that z f 5 went too. We hada chicken supper. 
his father died on October 11th. i Habel amuh SE a? ae let- We had chicken pie, potatoes, cabbage 

ne er trom home but Elizabeth ha clgalad viellyvdi i A 

JA. Gagnon is anxious to receive {elling her that petha abert had Jones. salad, jelly i diteret Mindecoly pies, 
rates pea Home telling her that perhaps their mother apples, different cakes,/ grapes and 
: B would come to see them soon, She other nice things for supper. After 
AMefaic Quast wat vers proud to re= , Will’be a welcomessisiiol- supper we went out of doors und 


ceive aletter and three snap-shots from Iris T | waited for a car. I rode in Mi 
5 ‘and thre i autumn, ‘The leaves areturning ar. 1 rode in Miss 
his father. The pictures showed his and falling. They ‘sak cerg beautiful, ;Sweetam’s car back to the O.S.D. 
family and a fine team of horses. They are red, yellow, and brown. about & o'clock. 

‘Allee Kenlvick aga Lay Janhone cTheisind (blows them all over the) 
Fea acre hats icagher to ater rounds Soon the boys. will have to 


tend a chicken supper at the church. rake the leaves and draw them away 
to be burned. 


Wallace Nahrgang. 


My brother and I saw a big rocky 
mountain goat at home in the summer 
: i holidays. It likedto bunt a small goat. 
Arnold Fox and Karl Meloche are» My father and I went for a walk. We 
very thankful to Mr.O"Gorman for | saw a brown rabbit in some flowers, 
: crranging a birthday party for them on -My father tried to catch it but he could 
Olea Bodnar received a nice box Oct.18, ‘Fhe boys enjoyed the lovely not because it ran very fas. 
from home. treat. f Lee Bostnari. 


Nelson Wedge was pleased with his 
letter and ten cents, He bought 
some bananas with the money. 


—$—$—$——— 


Cobourg last Friday. There were about 
Cal B hike a the thor one Bundles tee Cu class. fad 
‘ar! Borth likes to work in © - |’ geography lesson in the assembly 
shop better than in the print-shop. ‘hall Some other classes had lessons 
there too. The teachers had dinner 
jn the sewing room. In the afternoon 
‘some pupils danced in the assembly 
hall. I did not come to school in the 
afternoon. 1 went for a walk. 


 yention at our school. Many teachers 

came from Cobourg and Port Hope, 
us tf af | to visit us. They wanted. to see how” 
hear about his family, friends and pets] Gordon Owen looks for the candy the deaf boys and gitls learn to talk and 
at home. The receives every week from home. ; dance. ‘A few classes went to the 
| He was pleased to find ten centsin his assembly room. ‘Our class had a geo- 
{ graphy lesson. 


“f went to the assembly room, because 
+} 2. 7 re- "ene 
Oct. 24. She was very happy to,re the visitors wanted to see them dance. 


i be- | e t 5 

Theatres 1 Sid not 60 ee oro | Irene Quast was happy when she ceive so many gifts and birthday cards. \ They wore their pretty costumes. The 
received a letter with three pictures’ \tury Churchill's sister sent Marya. visitors clapped their hands very hard. 
and five cents in it. She also had some very black baby doll. ‘All the little They went home about 5 o'clock. 


Tam going to 
ion. Many, teachers came here from 


Harry Gallinger. 


On October 21st, there was a con- 


In the afternoon the girls and boys 


Nora Carey. 


“The boys went swimming at the 
Albert College with Mr. O'Gorman” 
last. Tuesday .The Albert College 
tank is larger than the Y. M. C .AL 
tank. We liked it better. It costs 
5 cents for one hour. We swam and 
played tag. I like to swim. We 
came back to the O. S. D. at 6 
o'clock. Dalton Storring. 


Last Oct. 10th, in the evening, a 
few boys and girls and | went to Zion 
Hill Church with Miss Nurse and 
Miss Ford in the bus. There were a 
lot of people. There were not enough 
chairs to sit on, so two men went (0 
get more chairs, A few little boys and 
girls sang hymns, and Doreen Brown, 
Bety Ballard, Kathleen Hales, three 
boys and I sang ‘O. Canada’ and 
“Whistling Wind’. Then a little girl 
and a little hoy danced. People clap- 
pea their hands. “They wanted them 
to dance again, Then a man invited 
us to have supper, We had chicken, 
jelly, pie and other things. We ate a 
great deal, because everything was very 
good. Then we came back to the O. 
§. 1. about 11.15 p.m. 

Margaret Mac Leod. 


On Oct 25th. Miss Panter tovk 
Jean, Nora and me to the Holloway 
‘hited Church. She drove us in 
her car. We had a chicken supper. 
saw afew other teachers there too, 
We had chicken pie, potatoes, jel 
pumpkin pie and other things for sup- 
per Averything was very good, We 
enjoyed ourselves very much. 


Kathleen Carrick. 


1 gota letter from my mother. She 
told me that our priestdied, 1 was very 
sorry. 1 cried. Marie Rose. 


Some boys and I picked potatoes. 
Mr. Mott gave some apples to us. 
We thanked him. . 

George Traini. 


I saw a black squirrel up a tree on 
Ocrober 8. It on he hospital. | 
went into the barn. WA man hit it with 
astick and killed it. He put it beside 
a big stone. He laughed. He was very 
cruel. Ernest Cust. 


My brother, sister and I saw five 
white, brown and black rabbits in the 
summer... | caughtthem and put them 
into two boxes. My sister was fright- 
ened. She cried,, My mother scolded 
me. Lloyd Birdsell. 


1 saw a squirrel. It found some 
puts and held them in its mouth. | It 
ran up and down a tree into its hole. 
It dropped them into the hole. 

Robert Campbell. 


On. Sunday afternoon my mother, 
father and | went to Napanee. [drove 
the car. Ted Gartley. 


‘Tue CANapIan 


. Macbeth 


[have been reading once - again f 
shakespeare’s great play, ‘Macbeth,”* 
nd 1 purpose’ chatting about my im- 
this tremendous tragedy. 


{f | succeed in stimulating thought 


tory—throbbing with interest. 
It consists of five acts. The princi- | 
al characters are Duncan, King of | 
cotland; Malcolm and Donalbain, | 
is two sons; Macbeth and Banquo, 
enerais in his army; Macduff and | 
ther noblemen; and Lady Macbeth. | 
The keynote is struck at the opening 
ith the appearance of the witches, | 
vho poetically represent the spirit of | 
vil. Macbeth and Banquo are winning | 
e crowning victory that saves King | 
Duncan’ sthrone. Macbeth especially 
fas won the honours of the day. After | 
¢ king's sons he is Duncan's nearest 
insivan. In those days a king's son | 
id not succeed to the throne if not 
f age to rule, but the successor was 
¢ next kinsman able to direct in 
louncil or command in war. In this | 
se; Duncan's eldest son had not been 
leclared heir. Macbeth was a brave 


lacks the courage to commit the dread- 
ful deed® that would win him the 
crown. Atthis point, instead of saving 
her husband, Lady Macbeth urges him 
on his evil course. A wife who is true 
toa man’s best aims may strengthen 
him in the hour of temptation, and 
save his honour scatheless at the end; 
but if she supports every aim of his— 
good or bad—she assists in ruination. 
So it was here. He was on the brink 
of a precipice. Her hand could have 
drawn him back to safety; but, instead 
of doing that, it really pushed him 
over. Lady Macbeth knows that hei 
a coward, and she reproaches him: 

“Art thou afraid 

To be the same in thine own act and valor 

As thou art in desire?” 

Furthermore, she reminded him that 
it was he who suggested the idea to 
her first. At last, he yields himself 
entirely to the terrible project. “Lam 
settled,” he cries. 

“Away, and mock the time yith fairest 

False face 


show! : 
anust RE eh lee heart 
doth know.” 


This takes” us tothe end of the first 
act. 
The second act tells of the murder 
of King Duncan. “That night, loyal 
Banguo could not sleep. He had m 
givings. He knew of the prophecies | 
and of how they affected Macbeth. | 
““Take my sword,”” he says to his son, 
Fleance. | 


Take thee that to 
ummons lies like 
‘And yet I would not sleep 


ad upon me, | 


Macbeth and his wife have plotted to | 
commit the murder during the night. | 
Lady Macbeth is to drug the two | 
grooms in attendance on the King, | 
and is to inform her husband that all 
is ready by a stroke ona bell. M 


beth flinches from the awful task; but 
his wife does not. She fortifies herself 
“That which hath made 

hath made me bold,”” 


with wine. 


is frightened; his feedle mind is 


an—physically —but morally he was 
eak. ‘Temptation comes to him in the | 
brm of the witches, who suggest to | 
im the possibility of his one day being | 


Macbeth! that shalt be King 


In these words, the witches inject 
to the victorious yeneral’s mind the 


. Banquo hears the prophecy and 
tes the effect upon Macbeth. An- 
her prophecy is alsu made, this time 
ith ‘egard to Banquo, who is told: — 
uur children shall be kings, 
nest Banquo puts the thought away 
oni him. He remarks: — 


Oftentimes, to win us to our harm, 

jc struments of darkness tell us truths: 

1. is with honest trifles, to betray us 
pest consequence. 


sifish greed and lust of power that 
characteristic of his nature. 
\ter the 

« his eldest son, the Prince of 
overland, as his successor. “This 
not check Macbeth’s ambition, 
ever. In these _ majestic lines, 
whespeare reveals Macbeth’s 
sights at this juncture :— 


ich Lmustfall down, orelse oerleay 
1 my way it lies. Stars, hide your fires! 
Ht vot light see my black and deep desires: 
Je eve wink at the hand; yet let that be, 
ici the eve fears, when itis done, to see.” 
King Duncan now visits Macbeth at 

home. Macbeth has acquainted 
wife of the prediction of the 
ches. She is a cruel, ambitious 
man—worse than Macbeth himself, 
W bolder, braver, more determined. 
ey concoct a plot. to murder the 


moral coward. He wants to 


pisvia that is going to prove his undo- | 0 
| deed is discovered, and horror fills 


but | 


\.acbeth grasps at the idea with all | 


battle, King Duncan | 


Prince of Cumberland! That is a step | 


ng—their honoured guest. Macbeth | 


ieve—even by foul means—but he 


timid. His distorted imagination 
conjures up strange things. He seems 
to see a dagger floating in the air, and 
to hear a voice cry: “‘Sleep no more. 
Macbeth hath murdered sleep, there- 
| fore Macbeth shall sleep no more." 

Neither of them can sleep. Mac- 


{ beth wishes that he could recall the 


revocable step. Next day the foul 
J every heart. The late King’stwo sons, 
| fearful of their own safety, Hy hastily, 
and Macbeth endeavours to fasten the 
murder upon them. Banquo’ sattitude 
causes great disquietude to Macbeth. 
He. is a dangerous man and must be 
removed, Besides, did not the witches 
prophesy great, things for Banquo’s 
children? Macbeth says:— 

“They hailed him father to. 

Upon my head they pliced 
crows 


Hine of kings: 
a fruitless 


If it be so, 
sue have yk filed mymind, 
the gracious Dunean have | 


For Banque’ 
For the 
murdered. 
So poor Banquo must go—and his 
son, Macbeth hires three murderers 
to do the work, and it isdone. ‘Thefe 
is no necessity to dwell upon the horrid 
| parts of the story. “They are necessary 
to make 1: a story and to point the 
|moral. Now comes the, coronatiori 
| banquet, at which Banquo’s ghost ap- 
pears to disturb Macbeth’s peace of 
mind. The later ¢reates a scene, 
speaks to the ‘ghost, and so frightens 
| Lady Macbeth. and fills her with ap- | 
| prehension that he will give himself | 
| away, that she hurriedly’breaks up the | 
feast. Next day Macbeth goes to the 
| witches again to see if they can. give 
him any comfort. They cell him that 
“* Macbeth shall never vanquished be. until 
Great Birnam Wood to high DunsinaneHill 
Shall come against him.’” 


This prophecy came back with strik- 
ing force to Macbeth later when 
Malcolm was marching to attack him 
at Dunsinarc, and the soldiers cut down 
boughs of trees and carried them before 
them. 

The fifth act tells of the retribution 
that followed the crime. We are shown 
Lady Macbeth suffering the agonies of 
remorse, walking in her sleep, and 
going through the motions of washing 
herhands, and cryi 

“Will these hands ne’er be clean? Here's 
the stall of blood yet. 

All the perfumes of Arabia will not sweet- 
en this little hand.” 


Macbeth reigned seventeen years,” but 
he gets no satisfaction out of his kingly 
state. He is a lost soul. Says he:- 
“My way of life 
Is fallen into the sere, the yellow leaf, 
‘And that which should accompany old age, 
As-honor, love, obedience, troops of 
friends, 
I must not look to have.”” 


Stull, he determined to fight to the | 


last. He is so impatient to meet the 
advancing foe that he leaves some 
ieces of armour behind him. ‘‘Bring 
it after me!"” he cries 

The final scene is intensely dram- 


atic. Macbeth fights with Macduff, | 


who kills him, avenging the death of 
King Duncan, and placing the crown 


upon the head of Malcolm. 


[ recommend my readers to read this | 


story for themselves, and I promise 
them an exciting time. 
strength in it thatgrips one. We need 
not go to a theatre. to see the play. 
Provided we read slowiy and carefully, 
we can see the whole drama gradual 
unfolded before gur eyes as we si 


There is a) 


tin 


comfort at home. This is the comp- | 
ensation the deaf have;- we can read,” 


we can enter into the spirit of, and 
enjoy the choicest gems in, the classic 
literature of 
Deat ‘Times, 


t ee 
The Most Beautiful Thing On 
Earth 


By Augusta Hancock 

“Paint me a_ picture of the most 
beautiful thing on earth,” said the rich 
man to the artist; and the artist went 
back 6 his studio wondering what 
could be the most beautiful thing on 
earth, and where he wasto find it 

So he sat awhile and pondered; but 
all his pondering did not~ bring him 
nearer to the truth, and in the evening 
he wer a grand reception at the 
house of a very celebrated man. 

“P shall see something beautiful 
there,"” he said; and he hurried through 
the. streets to be in good time, so that 
he might find a subject for his picture 

And the lights flashed, and music 
sounded hrough the great rooms, 
but the artist 
was the most beautiful thing on earth. 

“There is the prettiest gid in the 
world, '* said aman near him. 

‘And the artist's heart rejoiced, for 
now he thought, ‘I shall find the most 
beautiful;"’ but when he looked atthe 
lovely Constance he saw only the cold- 
Hess of her blue eyes and the artificial 
curve of her full red lips, and he turned 
away’ disappointed and weary. 

The ne&t day the artist: went away 
into the country, and wandered about 
the lanes and meadow-paths, in hope 
of finding the most beautiful thing on. 
earth. 

** | am sure to see it here,” he said 
to himself”” a he passed a white cottage 
covered with creepers and gay with 
flowers. 

But he only saw the roses, and they 
were lovely indeed 

“These are the most beautiful things 
ou earth,” 


Britain. —The British | 


n't see anything that | 


said the artist; and he put | 


out his hand to gather some of the | 


crimson-red blossoms, but. a sharp. 


thorn ran into his fingers, so when he | 


drew them back they were wounded 
and stained with blood. 


‘They are not the most beautiful, 
after all,’” said the artist; and he turned 
homeward again with a tired heart. 

Some weeks passed away, and the 
artist’ was busy with other pictures, so 
that he had no time to think about his 
painting of the beautiful. The empty 
canvas stood upon an easel in his studio. 
One day, as the artist passed it on his 
way out, he said to himself that it 
would never be done. 

He went down into the busy city on 
business—down among the narrow 
courts and streets; farther on still, 
where the sunbeams forgot to shine, 
and where the air was hot and close, 
and everything was dark and miserable. 
And when his business was done he 
quickly retraced his steps, glad to get 
away from such Le of poverty and 


want. 

But, as he passed down agguieter 
court, the fragrance of mignonette 
greeted him, and, looking up, he saw 
‘on a litle window-ledge a pot of the 
pretty, perfumed plant, and atthe same * = 
moment, a sweet voice sounded from 
the open casement; and thd artist, 
hearing it, forgot his weariness and his 
hurry, and went up the narrow, broken 
stairs, leading to the attic-room. 

The door was half-open, and he 
caught a glimpse of the bare interior— 
the wretched, dreary room} whose only 
beautiful object was apparently the pot 
of mignonette; but the owner of the 
voice was there, bending over a poor 
led in the corner, on which lay the 
wasted form of a dying child. 

They were both children—beautiful, 
despite the pallor that rested on the 
face of the younger and the deep sad- 
ness on that of her sister. She was 
holdigg the thin hands in her own. 
She was speaking again. “‘Darling!"’ 
she said, softly. “*Darling! you are 
oing. home to where the star-flowers 
grow! ‘The angels will carry you, 
dear; so that you won't be tired any 
more! But, oh, darling! I love you 
so much, and sou love me; and you 
will never, never forget me, will you, 


dear? 
‘And the pale lips of the dying child 
murmured something. ~~ 
The artist guesggd that it_ was the 
sought-for answer, for the sister had 
laid her fair head down on the small 
pillow, and together they slept—the 4 
sleep that was (0. end in death for.one 
of them. 


“L have found the most beautiful 
thing on earth," said the artist. “It 
is love.” . 


But he got help very soon, and 
food and clothing for the litle living 
Sister, who was weeping for the child 
that had been carried home by:the an- 
gels "to rest; anf then he took hei 
with him to his Gwn bright home, and 
told her that she should live with him 
and be his sunbeam and his little girl. 

And when the rich man saw her 
picture the artist had painted—the two 
pale children ia the lonely room, with 
the Peace of Love on their calm» 
taces—he remained looking at it for a 
long time, with tears in his eyes; and, 
when he turned away at last, he only 
said 


‘or of such’ is the kingdom of 
heaven!”’ 


There isan ugly as well asa lovely 
way of doing and saying even good 
things. A former Canadian premier 
could refuse a man’s request <in so 
cordial and pleasant a manner as to 
secure -his friendly goud-will even 
though a political opponent; while his 
successor in office .often granted a 
request inso curt away as to arouse 
resentment and a degree of antago- 
nism in the applicant, even though » 
political supporter. 
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King Robert of Sicity 
(Continued from page 1) 
the room. 
the Angel turned to Robert and asked H 
less sternly than ever before, *’ Art| 3° 
thou the king?” Z 
* King Robert bowed his head meek- 
‘ossed his hands upon his 


and 


ly and cr 
breast. i : 

Thou knowest best,’” he said. 
ce ee Gnnedl Let me go away 


wo The ‘Angel smiled and the place 
the same moment through ‘the open 
windows came the chant of the for 


monks: 
“He has put down the mighty 
: from. their seat law 
‘And has exalted them of low | 
degree.” 1 


heavenly sweetness, It said: eet 

“Tam an Angel, thou art the Kire.”” | his 
‘The King lifted his eyes. He was) mo 
No longer was he dressed in | ma 


alone 
the motley attire of a jester, 
in coyal robes such as t 


When the cou 
: room: they fo 
knees, absorbed in silent prayer. Be 


Drvburgh? When it stopped, a litle 


ently 
pared to recei 

aisle-—the most b 
glorious old ruined Abbey A’ short 

” Service was held and a simple stone 
se to 
w 


band) of household servants _ took 
char acoftin and ca wrever- 
lovingly to the grave pre- | be 


Mary's 


eit in 
junded their home. From La 


‘ful part of the | f 


was placed over the grave, 


Sir Walter Scott, Baron 
Died September 21 A.D. 


1532 


e 


jred vears ago! And 


Just 
yet hi 
and old alike, their 
undimmed 

The story of 
terest. His 
generations 
were fine characte 
ightlaced Ey 
Id, Mrs. Se wuld never 
cwith her but always 
Ae! Bur she had a ten 

tion of her son, 


t 
\ 
h 
v 


sat bolt uj 
heart, and wo) 
who to the 


ot only 
her memory but kept sundry 
that used to lie on her 

te in his desk where be 
1 when he opened it 
Walter Scott, the nintho? twelve 
dren, was bora on August 15th, 
1, in Edinburgh where his father 
When eighteen months 


treasure 


less, as he grew olde 
cand ride his litt 
to vist his grandfather at 

he delighted in. the 
\cenery and the ruins of 
he stories they gathered 
All this he describes in 
ending with a descrip- 


nd them. 
“Marmion,”” 
tion of himeelt 
“Kor 1 was wayward, bold and 


A cd imp, # grandame's 
Bu 4 plague and half a jest, 
Wao. still, endured, beloved, 


caress d”” 


“Phe fascinating, high-spirited child 
grew into a clever schoo ea ava 
r ‘tthe head of his class. Outot ac’ TY 
Wien tae glen he ‘was very popular a3 a story-teller. 

n 


excursions into ¢ 
mixed freely with the peasants and 
from’ them any historical OF ayain attain his highest standard. 


drew: 
legendary inforn. ation they could give | second stroke followed and, hoping 7 


exceedingly good lawyer. 


ee Robert understood it at last. | trelay, his first litera 
Then above the measured tones of the | published. 
singers rose another voice. one of) which sold 


but he was | remembering information 
he used to Wear, | told which gives some idea of the | the 
tnvelvet and ermine and cloth of gold. | enthusiasm with which his poems were | ear 
Miers came back to the | read and studied by old and young | the way. 


ad their king on his | ‘Two old men were passing each other 
One of | as they approached Abbotsford 


en miles from Selkirk 


the words 
dashed down a deep rav 


hooks are still read by yout Kingdom. 
nagic 


charm jighted his own fire, and worsed till | 
breakfast at nine or ten o'clock, con- | y 
| 
if 


he 


beautiful river flowi 


P When Georze IV came to the 


entered college with the intent! 


of following his father's profession, | him, 
became his apprentice. His years | stroke: o! 
and tip however, were broken up by | affected his brain, From thit he rallied 
he country where he | and persevered in brave attempts to 
resume his work, but he could never 


- from here and spend the rest of my | y Ak | 

‘i : |. There, knee- him. This brought forth censure from | change might restore him to health, a ep ananpiitieretainae 

sisins GHC ES 1 will bey heav- | his father, who accused him of being | trip to Italy was planned. The day bythe Intermediate Department. 
en to forgive my pride.”" better fitted for a pedlar than @| before he started on his journey, his 
lawyer,’” little guessing that just these | dear friend ‘Wordsworth, the poet, 


masafi ’ eavenly light. At] Very adventures would bear such abun- | cam, 
was filled with a henvert Me very advencures *iding many a.scene | of his poems he immortalized it by 
his future novels. Nevertheless his | saying— * 

studies “were ended successfully and 
| he was called to the Bar and practised 


for fourteen years, making an 


n January, 1802, “Border Mins- 
ry attempt, was 
It was a book of ballads 
‘atonce and established a 
In this collection we see | atta: 


tation. 


irracp of history, his love of com- | steamer, and was brou 
er hings of every day life, and his | where he stayed 


vellous patience in acquiring and | his 


a dark night in London. 


them was repeating to himself the lines | thr 


it’s first country home was in.| ¥ 


fe village: of Lasswade. 
phacton and used to drive 


ought 


HE eininiful countey which SUr- | conscious most of the time. 
es n Lasswade | one interva 
panvvaved to Ashes iel, which was sev | for his so 
their nearest | t him’ ‘'My dear, be a good “man, | ve red 
picturesque, | he virtuous, be religious, Improvement, 
he, house which | man 

ineto the River | comfort when you come to lie here. 
P ravmbined alife of [She end came on Septembe 


own, The situation 
ith a brook beside t 


weed. Here 


terary toil with outdoor sport and gain- | 1432, On agloriou: 
ion of being ‘the hard- | every window wit 

the Tweed over its pebbles distinctly 
audible in his room. he passed away | (ic 


} the reput 
st worke: 


nd heartiest: player in the | 
He rose at five am. 


inuing his work for wo hours after, 
iniess the day was wet, in which case | 
ne worked all day that he might be | 
More free when the sun shone again. | 


ford on the. banks of the Tweed, “a 
ny broad and bright 
over abed of milk-white pebbles over- 
hung by alders and birche: Ab- 
botsford was so named because the 
land had once belonged to the Abbots 
Of Melrose; the ruins of the old Mo! 
astery can still be seen from the prc 


one of his first acts was to | 
take Scott a baronet. ‘The two be- 
came great friends, and when King 
George came to Edinburgh, Scott was 
Master of Ceremonies and did much 


throne, 


“GHHeve”” In six years he ha 
his debt to about £54,000, and after 
his death insurance and profits from 
novels wiped it out. 

At the same time ill-health came to 


“We made a day of happy hours, | 
Our happy days recalling.”’ 
While in’ Italy, Scott could get 


about and did some ing. 
Venice he crossed over. the “Bridge 
of Sighs’” into the dungeon below. 


Returning to England he had an 


‘Astory is | own country made him restless and 


came in sight he became excited and 


Here he | streaming down his face. 


After eight years at Ashestiel, where f 
as beloved by all, Scott bought, | goes Hi £0, h 
in May, 1812, the old farm of Abbots: | out of your mind the thought that you | | 
$ | could do better if you were somewhere | us 
else. Do your level best. where you 
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and in February, 1830, he hada 
paralysis which more or less 
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sional Training. 


fe to say goodbye, and in one 


|. CLARE, 
eit MIag G, PARRY 
Mixa M. ToTToN 


Mie H. KXKLEI 
So MATTHEWA Miss M. 
jer of Art 


ight-seeing. In 


on the Rhine| a. 
ghe to London | ying, Ginsx—aaxintant Teacher if Mowe 


a short time, But Tiuld Science 

2. Monmags—Teacker of Printing 

. O'HARA Teacher of Carpentry: 
hoc mak 


ck’ of apoplexy 


great longing for home and_ his 


journey was made by boat and 
riage, hebeing unconscious mostof | 1! Into 
When his own dear hills Magueae, either I 


evice instruction ti 


0 took Alldeat permonn between te “on 
ee people to keep him from get- | Sony neo ne nt 
The wel- | cesidents of the 


who are 


Sir Walter Scott of Marmion, “Charge, Chester, | ting out of his carriage. el- | cexilents of toa 

By Nina Hotland, charge, when came the answer out of came that awaited him was pathetic, Heese ieee 

On. September the twenty-sixth, ahs dareneys h On, Stanley: en i heloved as he was by all. Even his hated the st 

Is32, a long. procession was seen Patna ee took | dogs fawned on him and licked his ‘ 

winding its way along the country off their hatsto each other, and parte’; | hands. The next day he was well] | 1 ‘in te, aria ot 
baila a ¥ Jaughing, ‘Marmion’? was undoubt- | enough to be wheeled Found his’ gar- GAME! at FAY, TANCES 

pad which led from Abbotsford (0 | ediy his greatest poem. | cho Oe nce mote 10 ii a a 


, but-laid down his pen with tears 


Fortwo months he lingered, une | structed 

During.| makin 
ef consciousness he asked 
in-law, Lockhart, and said 


It Is hoped Uh 


Laven will avail vex of 
vermment for their 


Pr 
ahh be a good | par he ttegutar Annual 
Nothing else will give you any | on ty cond Weineatay: in 

* | ‘inital Wednend 
Ay information hs 10 U 
A tds tess Will 


uum with | 
npen, the ripple of | 


‘ the bu 

be tity, post ofllye at b p.tn, 
hy tinday excepted. 

Hac alluwed to post Tellers OF [8 

ter at p for delivery, for 


month after completing his 6lst | 
ear.’’—Canadian Junior Red Cross. | v 


Give Your Best | 


Be happy at your work. Good cheer | yy tr. 
rn out good work. Keep | 1 


vol, 
fd ta the 
J. athe 

tis ther 


are; only on that condition can your) particu 
service be truly profitable to you or to | Side! 
Snyone else, and improve your chances | 

for betterment. There are plenty of 
unprofitable servants on the market— 
men who have talents, but do not 
honestly deliver the goods for which 
they are paid in the form of wages or 
salaries. ‘This type of servant includes 
not merely the day Jaborer and the 
‘office boy, but also the men higher up. 
The men who achieve most are opti- 
mists. —Exchange. | 


vivre and Tn 
Tran. with 1 bor 
Ror juniors, ft 


Perns Axszannne tH 6 
teacher » 0 


yON AB ST 
‘elan=-rooms in the mort 
open by prayer, Tea 
are to Vein their respective Troon 
departinents five minutes before the 


towards making the visit a success. 

In the midst of all this literary and 
social prosperity, disaster was close at 
Scott had entered into a part- 
nership with the Ballantynes, a book- 
i d publishing firm. ‘Through 
agement the firm failed and 
seriously involved financially. 
‘At 55, he courageously set out to pay 
his share. of the liabilities, which was 


yuan | forthe assembling of pupile. 
kvexixa Srupy—senior and intermediate f+ 
pile from jock. 


‘A litle library growing larger every | 
year is an honorable part. of a man’s | 
history. It is a man's duty to have 
books. A‘library isnot a luxury, but | 
one of the necessaries of life. Books | 
are the windows through which the Chana, for Provera He sual 
soul looks out. A home without books iy of the vation grades ate uh 
is like a room without windows. No vere eae Eel 


thecal 
‘All of the Protestant ( 


to take part. 


the enormous amount of £120,000. 
When asked how he could manage 
he pointed to his head and answered 


man hasa rightto bring up his children THe Can oLic sus receive religion ¢ 

i y it it tion jun wraninse B.S fot 

without surrounding them with books, | and on. Friday, afternoon trons 3,10 4° 
Teachers, Miss Deaunard, Tally, 


{he has the means to pay for them. — 
wach A ate Misa 0 Conmell. 
Henry Ward Beecher. Aa pc ret 
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The Fifteen Minute Club 


Mr. Wainwright came in with a 
large bundle which he laid ceremoni- 
ously on the table. “There,” he said, 
“there is a real bargain that I have 
made—a complete set of Anthony 
‘Trollope’s work, and* one of Jane 
Austen's at antebellum prices e 

“Will the girls read them?” asked 
his sister Elizabeth, who had arrived at 
his house that day for amonth’s visit. 
She had heard her nieces lamenting the 
fact that'their father could not afford 
to buy them a gramaphone. ‘No 
chance of them opening them,’’ said 
their father. ‘They read a great deal 
and seem {9 enjoy it, too, but with the 
exception of the books they have read 
at school, their knowledge of standard 
authors is absolutely oi cept as 
\chool work, I doubt if either of them 
his read “one book by Dickens, or 
George Eliot, or Hawthorne, 
‘Thackeray, or Scott, or Shakespea 
or— Mr. Wainwright’ waved 
hand hopelessly toward his lifelong 
jriends that stood in quiet dignity upon 
the shelves. 

“Have you done anything to encour- 
age the girlsin this kind of reading? 
their aunt asked. 

“Done—done?"! spluttered her bro- 
ther ve talked till I'm hoarse. 
Marian didn’ CRnow who Tilly Stow 
hoy was the other day. She ked if 
she was an actress?” 

“What did you tell her?"” 

“Told her fo read ‘Cricket on the 
Hearth.” [was ashamed ot such ig- 
norance. I aon’t suppose she knew 
Becky Sharp, or even the Cheshire 
Cat [feel, too, that [have done 
ood deal for my daughters in provi- 
ding them with all these books." 

“Now honestly, Gearge,didn’t you 
buy most of those books tor yourself 
lang before you were married? At 
that ime, too, there weren't anything 
ike so many magazines as there are 
now 

‘The next morning Aunt Elizabeth 
ound herself alone with we 
vieces in the library. It was so easy 

ytalk to her that Marian and Betty 

ound themselves telling her about 
heir school, their club and their boy 
und girl friends. 

“Your club sounds ever so jolly,” 
she said. -If my boys were only girls, 
{ should want them to belong to a 

Hostess Club,’ too, and demonstrate 
their cooking and entertaining powers 
You prepare the refreshments, your- 


or 


her 


“Yes; the club meets every other 
Enday. | Of course it is really a girls’ 
club but every two months we have 
the boys, too, It never meets here on 
those occasions, for we haven't any 
piano or gramaphone—you knaw we 
aren't very accomplished —so we just 
have icwhen it’s the girls.”” 

“TE delonged to a club like thagjone 
when L was a girl, but I think the od- 
siest and nicest one, was the Fifteen- 
Minute Club that [ joined the winter 
atter Lwas married. At first | was its 
president; treasurer and secretary. In 
tact, | was the only officer and only 
member.” 

“‘Justone member”; *‘Fifeen 
utes,"? cried Marian and Betty. 
us about it, please, please.”” 


“‘My husband was a great reader. 
Soon I discovered, to my chagrin, that 
I knew absolutely nothi 
that meant so much to him and to 
many. of his friends. When any of 
our guests and he started talked of, 
books [ felt as if I were in a strange 
land with hidden pitfalls, but with 
secret passages full of treasuses that 
I might share if | would only enter. 

“Then, somehow, I hear the 
“Fifteen-Minute’ idea. Ir w: ry 
simple. Each day, no matter how 
busy Lwas, 1 spent that length of time 
‘atone of Harry’s books. Of course I 
didn’ stop then —if I wanted to go on 
and was able to—but fitteen minutes 
was the daily minimum. That winter 
I read six of Dickens’ books, the 
‘House of the Seven Gables,’ and two 
of George Eliot's. 


“Then I found, somewhat to my 
surprise, that these books no longer 
belonged to a class that needed a spe- 
cial effort to induce my attention, but 
that 1 was reading tem greedily in 
fifty-page gulps.” 

“Did “you stop reading them?” 
Betty was looking with wonder at her 
aunt. 

“Indeed I didn’s, but 1 took them 
off the fifteen minute list and put other, 
harder books in their place. In that 
way I read that yearsome of Emerson’ s 
and some of Macaulay's essays, i 

“Didn't you 
Marian asked. 

“1 did, indeed.”” Aunt Elizabeth 
Jaughed as she spoke. I nearly met 
my Waterloo and disbanded the club 
when 1 had struggled through si 
hunured pages of Bosweli’s “Life of 
Jobson,” only to find, to my grief, that 
there were six hundred pages more in 
volume two. Then your uncle happen- 
scover what [had been doing, 
and [ remember how sweet he was 
about ic He said that as he always 
believed in partnership, and as 1 w 
willing to know his friends, he would 
gladly read anything | cared to recom- 
mend for him. [seized this opportin- 
uy, and often bought a magazine on 
home mechanics, and the next spring 
we subscribed to a gardening juurnal:" 

“But when the babies came didn't 
they take all your time?” Marian was 
a firm believer in a mother's duty 

“Not quite all,’ said her aunt. 
“When they were all in bed I often 
had a whole half-hour to myself. 1 
felt rewarded a year oF SO later wheh 
we entertained some wenderful busi- 
ness friends of my husband's, and I 
found myself able, not only to under- 
stand, but to share their book conver- 
sation and discussion. 
{think I'l join that club if Marian 
will,”” said Betty, giving her aunt's soft 
hand an appreciative squecze- 

‘Surely 1 will, if Aunc EI izabeth will 
tell us where to begin,” gladly arsented 
Marian. 

“TL think it would be better for you 
ach to discover your own friends 
rong. these books, for I always hate 
anyone else to plan my campaign for 
me. | began with “David Copperfield," 
but there are any number of wonderful 
“starting points. 

“Who has been meddling with these 
books?’ asked Mr. Wainwright 4 few 
evenings later as he peered through his 


ever yet stuck?” 


ed to 


iz of the books_ 


spectacles at his treasured Dickens’ vol- 
umes— David Copperfield’ and ‘Pick- 
wick’ are both missing, and someone 
must have had all the George Eliot vol- 
umes out, for they are all in the wrong 
order, and one is even upside down. 1 
wish, | wish—"” 

“Marian and Betty are reading those 
two missing volumes and if you will 
encourage them a little and stop your 
craig fussing you will help on 
the) good work that | have started,” 
said her sister firmly. Men were some- 
what trying at times. The two were 
alone in the room and so it happened 
that Mr. Wainwright learned of the 
club and received a very warm plea for 
its encouragement. 

2 


He = was most appreciative, too, 
“Good for them,” he said, smiling 
down at his sister; and good for you 
1 was just- thinking that I would con- 
sult you’ about getting the girls a 
gramaphone, and-well, | think V'll 
have a tenuis court laid out next sum- 
mer. The girls’ education must,not be 
one-sided, youknow."” Edit Seth- 
Smith 


Reading in Public Libraries 
esting it 
boutpeoular readipg in. free libraries 
are diseosecin the tumual report ortae™ 
Sew York 
“They had a total circulation for home 
f 10,227,347 volumes, which at- 
a substantial basis i 
proclivities 
tion is 


to 
the literary 
tan popu 
avid) seekers 
creation ty 
yr sixteen best 
hey sniff disdainfully at the 
“classics,” which the young "i 
tuals’’ ofgour enlightened times pron- 
ounce he 
of date 


Did these. 


any centre 
1 and re- 


or ku 


in hot haste after the six 
Did 


selling novels? 


lessty 


Quire the ¢ 


pray 


These 1 such demands 
tlie great Victorians and Sir Walter 
cot and the subsidiary stars of the 
her with 


z 


erm 


as a 


conste lation, 
Hawthorne 
‘American classics, that the st 
library system could not suppiy the 
requirements. Books by Scott, 
‘Thackeray and ocher “standard 
thors’’ were literally read to-tatters. 


Vhe current -best sellers had their 
rity 


army of readers, but their pe 


Was far exceeded by the “standard 
authors.” Democratic tastes 10 liter- 
ature are thus shown (0 offer keen 
encouragement tonal who believe that 
the ordipary trend of gir civilization 
conduces to the uplift of the plain 
ple Mostencourazing sign of all 
phe report that the approved English 
and American classics has 
ect in those districts where the fore 
population is densest 


Apparently, library readers who re- 
sort tof the reading rooms, are not ate 
tracted there merely by the froth of 
literature or attractions of fiction. Poe- 
try, drama, essays, literary history 
nomics, history and biography together 
with periodicals from which literary 
and economic material my be gleaned, 
vere all in high favor during the year, 
gs systematically noted when books 
were called for in written slips by 


| ous: 


Towards the Divine 


How may mankind grow upward 
‘Towards the Divine? 
By doing each his duty: 

You yout T mine. 


How may each know his duty 
For the Divine? 

By finding each his szlfehood;~- > 
You yours,—I mine. 


Each should reveal his image: — 
You yours, —I mine. 


And so mankind grows ever 
Towards the Divine, 
If each does his owe 

You yours, —1 mine. 


yer 


Each helps to light the pathway 
Towards the Divine, 
If each keep Ain shin 
You yours, ine. 


James L. Hughes. 


oe 


readers of this class No doubt a_si- 
milar analysis of the Philadelphia Free 
Libragy system would yield like te~ 
sults, which are the completest possible 
vindication of the policy which makes 
the public library an essential concern 
of the municipality. _—Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. * ‘ 


Personal Chvice in Reading 
dat 


ove our reading too-aixi~ ~~ 
There are more thata hundred 
good books in the world. The best 
hundred for you may not be the best 
hundred for me. We ought to be 
satisfied if we get something thorough- 

ood, even though it be not abso- 
rely and unquestionably. the best in 
the world. The habit of worrvuge 
bout the books we have nor read des- 
trovs the pleasure and diminishes the 
tof those that we are reading. 
Be serious, © sincere in your 
books attd then put your 
trust in Providence, and read with an 
easy, mind 


choices of 


Ane author who has kept the affec-> 
a, interest and confidence of 
ughtiul, honest readers through at 
leasjene generation Is fairly sure to - 
have something in him that is,worth 


A ¢ 
Leet us keep out of provincTalism 


in literature—even that which comes 
from Athens, 

You like ‘Volstoiand George Eliot; 
cott and Thackeray. You like 
‘id Shelley; Hike Wordsyorth 
and Tennyson, Youadmire the meth- 
ods of Stubbs and Seignobos; I still 
find pleasure in Macaulay and Carlyle. 
Well, ana. probably neither of us is 
aitogether wasting time. Jordan is a 
good river. Butthere is also plenty of 
water id the streams of Abana and 
Pharphar. ~-Heery Van Dyke. 


' 
' 


reading. 


Mark ‘Twain once asked a neighbor 
if he might borrow a set of books. 
“You're welcome to them in_ my li- 
brary.’ replied the neighbor ungrac- 
iously, “bur it is my rule never t6 let 
my buoks leave my -house.”” Several 
weeks later the same neighbor sent 
over to ask for the loan of Mark 
“Twain's lawn-mower. “Certainly,” 
said Mark, “‘butsince | make ita rule 
never to let it leave my lawn, you will 
be obliged to use it there.”” 


i 
; 


h: 
a 


My. Summer Vacation 
BocpaNn Acorsowicz 


More than. forty deaf pupils went 
to the Border Cities Association of the 
Deaf meeting to plan a picnic at 
Springbanks in Lendon. Twenty-five 
deaf pupils will decide to go to Lon- 
don for a picnic. I asked Donat 
Maitre if he would go to London. 
would Qe, too and [asked him how 
much money I would pay fortwo 
fares. The two fares costme one 
dollar. 

On Sunday night after supper if 
went to the Deaf Club to wait for 
Donat. Peter Rudeychuck, George 
Bostnari, Leslie Proctor and I rode in 
Donat’s car. We left Windsor at 
10.30p. m. and then we arrived in 
London safely at 2.30a. m. and we 
felt very tired and we went to the 
London Restaurantto have breakfast. 


The Summer Vacé 
GrorcE BostNaRI 


On Saturday evening the deaf peop! 


I told my mother that; 


On Friday morning we woke up 
eight o'clock. When we had finishe 
eating our breakfast, my mother pu 
the lunch into a basket and gave it to; 
Lee. Then we went to Mr. Yeager's | 
place. We went to the Memorial Park | 
where we met the deaf people. 
Suddy, the manager of the sports, 
ed the young pupils 
Stogell Park where we pl f 
Saunder’steam. There were WS. glad to see them again. 


We chatted with Donat for a while. 


On September 5th. in the morning | 
‘Q o'clock I met many deaf pu- ! 
the Savoy Hotel and then we j 
Wwent to Springbanks which is very | 


at 9, 
pils 


beautiful. I was very glad to see many 
young deaf pupils from these cities. 
There were more than two hundred 
and fifteen deaf pupils at Springbanks. 
‘At 10.0'clock a.m. the B.C A.D. 
boys played baseball against the London 
boys and the London boys deteated 
the B.C.A.D. boys by thescore of 13 
to 6. Then the London boys played 
baseball against the Toronto pupils 
again and they again defeated the 
Torontos by.the score of 10 to 9. Each 
of the boys got one dollar for winning 
the game. Many pupils paid 50° for 
dinner and supper. We enjoyed our 
meals very much. _ In the afternoon 
the races were begun. Peter Rudey- 
chuck came first and we were very 
proud of him who had two prizes for 
winning the race. Wehad many dif- 
ferent games which were very good. 

‘At night we went to the Amuse- 
ment Park and we had a lovely time. 
‘After the Amusement Park we went 
back home again and we arrived in 
Windsor at 2.30am. We felt very 
tired and | went asleep. Next year 
Ithink I will go to London at Spring- 
banks again. 


My Visit to Lake Simcoe 
Frank BReeZr - 2 
Last June many deaf boys and girls 
went to the Church for the Deaf to 
hold their patty. We played many 


accept. 


wetand cold. 


The next day it was warm but the | 
water was cold when I wentin swim, | to sing “'O Cana 
ming. | could not stayin the water as | ling Wind." 
my feet ached. Later I enjoyed a ride | nice talk 
in. Donald's brother's speed boat: | Ford. 

When I was riding through Yhe rough | for a long time. 

sing, "O Canada 


water of Lake Simcoe I could not 
stop having some bumps. I thanked 
Donald's brother for giving mea ride. 

That night we left the cottage for 
Toronto. 


too small crowds of people. 
nari and Steve Kowalewicz wer: 
pitchers for the B. C. A. D. We were 
very much disappointed because we 
were defeated by the Saunder's team. 
The score was 12 to 11. 
went to the Memorial Parl 
had ourlunch We met Mr. and Mrs. 
McDonald. They said 
was a small boy that he went 
me. He met my father, and they 
with each other. At last he sent me to 
school in Belleville. 

Tasked Mr. Ovensif the W. S. A. 


the left fielder. At 


Thanksgiving Day at the 
0. S. D. 


Frank Wozick 


“Thanksgiving Day. Mr. Fetterly gave Cities 


work in the shops. 
morning until night. 


In the afternocn many boys and girls 
: : | went to the city to see the show. 
I got upearly in the morning and | pictures were funny and interesti 
my mother helped me pack my clothes | 
ina suit case. Though it was raining, | began to play out of doors. The boys, 
I walked to Donald Crump’s house | who did not go to the city, played rug- 
and had dinner there. After dinner | by. 
Donald and I went in his father's car | tains or the goalers were Roy Leth- 
while his mother and sisters. went in | bridge 
his brother's car. We drove up the | Several boys had accidents. 
highway No. 11 co Barrie. It as a! dinner of wieners, apples, mashed- 
very long ride. We drove further north | potatoes, _ pudding, 
to asmall road to. Oro Beach where j bread and butter, and water. 
~ the cottage stands. It was cloudy then. + i 
In the evening Donald and | rowed a} had movies in the auditorium, 
boat along the shore till it became dark. | did not go there because I 1 
The boat leaked and my feet got very ! small village church to sing. 


We came back to the O. S. D. a1 


‘The score was 5 to 


sliced cabbage, 


In the evening after supper, they 


It was a Jong journey. 
‘Three boys and four girls went ther 


n | water, butter ‘and bread, celery, seven 


different cakes, three differents tarts 


and pies, jelly, chicken, beef, mashed 
‘potatoes, apples, pears, grapes, cook- 


ever ate. © boy! my stomach was 
full, but I was not sick. We came 


(back to the O. S. D. again. ~Ween- 
at joyed ourselves very much. We wish 
‘to go to another place, s6 that I would 
have another hearty supper. 


My Summer Vacation 
Sreve KowAcewicz. 
On June 14th I left to go home 


he for my summer vacation. When my 
Jayed softball family met me at Windsor Station, [ 


The next day Bogdan and I went to 


ethe the Border Cities Association of the 


Deaf. Many deaf women and men 
were there. They were glad to see the 
Windsor pupils from. Belleville. 

That night the Border Cities As- 


k where we sociation's team played softball against 
the ‘*Aces’’, the score heing 9-8 in 


favour of the B. C. A.D. I was the 


homewith pitcher for the Border Cities Assucia- 
talked. tion’s team. I struck out ten batters 
On Aug. Ist I went to Detroit _to 

see a baseball game between the De-! 
troit ‘"Tigers’’ and New York ‘‘Yan- 
team wanted to play softball against kees’’ at Navin Field. | saw Babe 
the B. C. A. D. boys. There were 
too large crowds of people to see the 
een the B.C. A. D. boys 
S. A. in the Memorial Park. 

S. A. almost beat the B. C. 
A. D. in the fifth innings At last 1 
hita home mun. In the seventh innings 
the bases were full. One man stole 
the base but he missed the 
was out. Then the other man flied to 
st the B. C. A. D. 
defeated the W. S. A. and the score 
was 12 to 10. ‘Then we went home 
We had a very grand time. 


Ruth and all the famous players. It 
was a very interesting game. 

On Sept. Ist. Mr. Waterman's 
Lion's Club invited Ernest Maitre and 
me to see Kaye Don, with his English 
speed boat, who raced for the Harms- 
worth Trophy. He was at the Prince 
Edward Hotel, and he kindly signed 


base‘and he in his name in my autograph album. 
> We visited with him . for three hours 


in the Prince Edward Hotel. 
On Sept: 4th Andrew Smith: and I 
went to London. Elweod Bell, Robert 


Thompson and Gordon Richardson ' 
and many of the deaf pupils met me at; 


the Y. M. C. A. in London. 
‘The next day the Border Cities As- 
sociation of the Deaf played softball 


against London, and iost by the score , 
We did not come to school as .of 14-6. Robert Thompsen pitched 
usual on October tenth because it was for London. I pinched 


On. Sept. 14th [ came back to 


We had thirty minutes long- school. 1 talked with many deaf boys 
Several parents about my summer vacation. 


My Trip to St. Thomas 
Rornax HawtHorse 


J.ast. summer in August Clifford 
Haist, his father and mother came to 


nd my cottage in the evening. They asked 


my mother if she would let Buddy and 
1 go with them to St. Thomas. They 


- The cap-_ stayed there for an hour. Buddy and I 


were allowed to go and we got ready. 
We left home at 10 p.m. for Fonthill 


We had andarrived at Clifford's home about 


10.30. Buddy and I stayed there all 
night. y, 

In the morning we got up about 8 a. 
m. and had our breakfast. Clifford, his 


bur I father and brother were out working in 


the field. Clifford did not work for a- 


I went longtime. He came back and talked to 


Buddy and me. Also he showed us all 


¢ the things in-the barn. He showed us 
** and ‘The Whist- the colt with its mother. His mother 
Mr. Fetterly gave a told him to call his father and brother 
he people, and also Miss 
Mr. Gordon played the piano 


for dinner. We all ate a nice dinner. 
After dinner about 1.30 p: m. we left 


‘Then we began to Fonthill for St. Thomas. On our way 
and ‘The Whist- to St. Thomas the right front tire punt 
‘The people, who at- tured, so'we stopped and changed it. 
tended church, were surprised to see 
two small pupils, Bruce May and Anna 
Hedden, who were able to dance at a garage, and asked a man where 


Going on, we arrived safely at St 
“Thomas about 4.30 p.m. We stopped 


‘was about six miles 
we soon reached Fingal. There we 
stopped at the post office and inquired 
for Mrs. Whalls. A man said that it 
was about three miles more. Soon we 
arrived at Mrs. Whalls’ home. Thar 
was about 5.30 p. m. Clifford, Buddy 
and I met Maxwell Whialls. We had 
supper and slept there. 

In the morning we went to Mr. 
‘Whalls’ cousin on foot and came back. 
In the afternoon we went to Port 
Stanley with Mr. and Mrs. Whialls, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Bell, and their cous- 


\ ins. We had a picnic there. 


We stayed there’ until 6 p. m. We 
shook hands with Mr. and Mrs. 
Whialls and Mr. Bell then and we left 
Port Stanley for Fonthill. We arrived 
there safely. We enjoyed our time up 
there. Buddy: and 1 went home on 
Monday night with Clifford, his 
mother and sister, 

My Visit to the Bowen Twins 
Maria Roserto 

It was a very wonderful day last 
September the eleventh. when Doris 
Breen and 1 went to see Margaret and 
Esthér Bowen before coming back to 
school in Belleville. I brought the 
pictures of our schvol and pupils which 
they wanted to look at. 

Weentered their place and went up 
the stairs where they all met us. They 
were very much pleased to see 
usagain. We satdown in their lovely 
library and chatted with them while 


| their brother and mother were looking 


atthe pictures that T showed them. 
They told me that they liked the pic- 
tures of the sports and of the concert 

Esther had to cook for supper while 


the rest of us talked to one another. 


i She had a nicesupper, too. Ar night 
| Doris'and I thanked Mrs. Bowen ever 


so much for her kindness for inviting 
us for the evening. | shook hands 
with her and kissed her She said she 
hoped that I would arrive here safely, 
and that | would have a very lovely time 
atthe O.S.1. I, thanked her for that. 

Esther, Margaret, Doris and I went 
for awalk, We had a splendid time 
walking and chatting. Esther and 
Margaret went home, and said "*Good 
Night’ to us, and then Doris and | 


the Border S ; i 
ste ne Dae Lhd] eee oe 


‘And also we did not a good ume at London. I arrived 
We played from home safely at 1.30 a. m. I was very 
We get up in tired. | told my mother and father 
the morning at 6.00 o'clock usually about the sports at London. | 
. but on Thanksgiving Day we got u 
different games) there. After that we | , aaa Re 
malas lunch met Donald | ce 10 rect thas sal 
panes See eaiO here see ihe | came to visit us and took their child- 
if 1 wanted to go to her cottage on the | 24 home for the week-end 


a eee tte 12, f68 miles | enjoyed themselves very much. there 
i 


A Walk Through the Woods 
James Crccuini 


We came into Mr. Blanchard’s 
Classroom. We were very much 
interested in being taught Nature Study 


jby Mr. Blanchard who told us that we 
| would go for’a walk and look for many 


kinds of trees, leaves, weeds, seeds, 
flowers, vegetables, and birds: 

In the afternoon Mr. Blanchard 
led us to the woods where we looked 
for many things to pick up. He found 
many different weeds and he used to 
ask us to name them. ‘There were 


| mallow, yarrow, burdock, curled- 


tail, sow thistle, milkweed, Qgweed, 
ragweed, and others. Also, h® picked 
up a few different flowers and asked 
us what they were called such as: 
marigolds, violets, cowslips and others. 
We saw cowbirds, bluebirds, kingfish- 
er, meadow lark, bobvlinks in the 
woods and described them telling the 
colors of each bird." “here were many 
trees such as spruce, pine, cedars, 
maples, ash, beeches and birches. We 
had. a good time walking and looking 
for them. 

Mr. Blanchard told us that we were 
approaching a pond where we might 
catch fish. We caught suckers, cat- 
fish, snails, and lobsters, and brought 
themto school. We got ready to leave 
the woods. On our way back we 
played tag with one another. We 
had a good time whilst on our nature 
study excursion, 


dock, wild mustard, wild Ne fox- 


Tue Canapian * 
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Classroom Locals 


Mr. O'Gorman allowed the boys | were sore. We sat on a big rock near 

to go to swim at Albert College yes- | the river and ate our lunch. 
terday. Mr. Cunningham taught a! At last we wanted to go home. It 
few boys to swim. ‘They had a good | was about 2 o'clock. .On the way 
They came back to school at; home, | saw a pretty blue bird on the 
Willidm Graham. | road. I picked it up. Its wing was 
broken. 1 showed it to my friend. | 


“rime. 
6 o'clock. 


The big girls will have a banquet 
on November 28th or 29th. 


felt bs 
Evelyn Cook. felt sorry. { told my mother that I 


had a good time. Charlie Possnett. 


Some boys and girls went to John 
Street Church last night. They went 
in costume. They played many new 
games. They had a very good time. 
Pearl Liddle. 


On October 18 Mrs. Glegn made 
mea party dress, made out of a skirt 
and middy. It is sand at the top and 
light blue at the bottom. It has a flow- 
er on. It issand on one side and blue 
onthe other side. It is.as large as\far 
as my knees. Ithas s uff sey 
with a little blue around it. Miss Reid 
gave the goods to make the party dress. 
I hope I shall go to a party soon and 
I shall be able towearit. I wentto the 
Hallowe'en party on Saturday night 
but I did not wear it. I wore a costume 
instead. Ella Pritchard. 


Miss Josephine Timberlake is a deaf 
lady, She will visit the O. S. D. 
‘Thursday afternoon. She never signs 
like us. She can lip-read very_well. 

Edmour Cloutier. 


i got a welcome letter from my sis- 
ter last week. Twas glad to get it. 
She told me that she had intended to 
goto New York last September but 
she did notgo. She had to stay home 
with my mother. H. Weir. 


My sister Beatrice has a little baby 
girl. It was born on April I1th. I went 
away to see her. She let me hold her 
in my arms. She is growing fast. 

Jessie Lake 


1 goc a letter from my mother. She 
id she might allow me to go home 
tor Christmas holidays. | hope Mr. 
Fetterly will allow the pupils to go 
. home for Christmas. Donald Cox. 


I have not received a letter'from my 
mother in four weeks. worried about 
her. Jessie Besserman received a letter 
from her sister Fanny to-day. She told 
me that my family moved to another 
house. 1am surprised that they have 
moved. | should like to know where 
they live now. Doreen Brown. 


Last Tuesday afternoon we wentto 
Albert College to swim. — About 5.30 
we came back to the O.S.D. 

George Weik. 


On November Ist, the Anglican 
pupils went to a Hallowe'en Party at 
St ‘Thomas Church. Mr. Flagler 
took us in the bus. ‘The hearing boys 
and girls were in.costume but we were 
not We danced a great deal About 
10,40 we had lunch. It tasted very 
wood, When we were finished, we 
thanked our minister for inviting us to 
the party. We hada good time there. 
We came home about 11.30 We 
tet very tired. We think our minis: My father, mother and [ went to my 
ter was very kind to invite us. Aunt Edith’s cottage in Muskoka for 

Freda Lockett. a week. My cousin George, aunt 
Edith and 1 went to the woods. We 
saw a very oid log cabin in the woods. 
We had anice time in the summer. 
We hope to go to Muskoka again next | 
summer. Betty Ballard. | 


Last year at home at Christmas, for 

a present my mother bought me a new 

pair of skates and baby doll. My bro- 

ther had a fountain pen. My hittle bro- 

ther had an aeroplane that could float 
on the water and a pair of skates. 

Lillian Dubean. 


Last summer my brother Billy went | 
to Camp Kagawang for his holiday 


Mr. Cunningham asked us to study 
nut Prince Edward Island, Cape 
Vreton, Newfoundland, and Anticosti 
' land in geography and about Made- 
‘one de Vercheres in history. | 
how the geograghy but | do not know 

ladelaine de Vercheres very well. 
Lloyd Patterson 


I gota box from my mother. It had 


very much Beatrice Paul. 


J was glad to get some grape jelly 
home Mother told me that she 
wld send me more when it is done. 

| iked grape jelly vers much. 
Douglas Compton. Afrer dinner she came back to the mill 
again and carried a gun irr hetspocket. 
She shot herself. “The doctot came to 
the mill He told a man to carry her 
toa car and drive her to the hospital. 
She died there. Marie St. John. 


tothe mili and worked there. A-man 


! went away to see my Aunt and 
\nelelast summer. I helped Uncle 
vork in the Mill. [ liked it’ very 
much, Uncle and Aunt took me 
swimming avice. They took me to 
many aeroplanes in Toronto and 

see my Grandmother and Grand- 
teher, Twent with them to the movies 

itoalake. They were very kind 
tome. [had a good time. I stayed 
in Guelph fora week. I rode back to 
Hamilton in a bus all by myself. 
Russell’ Manning. 


Last summer my father took my two 
sisters, my two brothers and me to 
Venosta to visit my Aunt Mildred and 
my Uncle George. Itis in Quebec. 
My Uncle George got a motor boat 
and chen we sailed in it. I was glad to 
see my Aunts dogs. 1 w: surprised 


~ One day last summer I asked my invited us to dinner. My cousin Jean 
mother if | might go fora picnic. She : 
allowed me to go. My mother put 
sandwiches, cheese, and cake into a 
Paper bag forme. I bought some pop 
for five cents. 
Then Lasked my friend if he 
like to go fora picnic. He said, ** 
My friend and I rode on bicycles for 


cap and went to my Aunt's house. I 
waited for Jean. We swam in Pike 
Lake. I had a good time. 


from Venosta. 
“the: camp. 


some nice shoes and stockings in it. | 
They fit me nicely and I like them} 


[ast summer a girl named Mary went | 


told her to go home and get her dinner. | 


| 


| 
| 


to see anew dog. My Aunt Mildred | 


said to me,'’Let’s go swimming.” 1 | 
put on my bathing suit and my’ bathing | 


On July 17th we went to Ottawa | 
I had a good time at} 
1 did not catch any fish | 


I'am glad. I shall try to be first again. 


and uncle when they called on us. 
We liked the peanut candy they 
> brought us. 


and boys went to the girls’ and boys’ 
residence. They put 
They went to the assembly-room for 
a party. They had a good time. A 
few boys went to the girls’ residence. $ 
It was not alive so I threw itaway. 1] “They shook hands 
The boys and girls had a party there 
too. 
funny papers. 


grandma in-Cannamore. 
father drove his car fora long time. 
My grandpa 
mother. 
to the barn to see the cows, sheep, 
chickens and_ six horses. 


sisters and I came to Canada from 
England. 
Quebec and then went to the train. | 
We rode in it to Oshawa. 
uncle, cousins and friends met us and 
drove us in two cars. 
awa was a funny city because it was] eo 'made jack 0” lanterns. We pit 
so small. 
big city. 
have been here four years. 
know about Canada but | am learning | xyrce"s class room and pulled Hallo- 
abuut it every day now. 


and ascarf to me. The jelly was good. 


I was firstin myclassforthemonth. - Ruth -McKitrick greatly enjoyed 
her box from home, which contained 


Nellie Johnston. | many good things to eat. 


Nellie: and [ were glad to see aunt Ruth Shore is very proud of her 


two new dresses and hat which she 


received fromhei 1 ime 
Chai Jonata feces ed from her mother a short cme 
On October 29th, the big girls Miss Rathbun’s pupils had five 
birthdays in October, which were all 
celebrated by a party in the afternoon 
of Hollowe’en. Harry Husak, Ruth 
Mc Kitrick, Bobbie Pierce, Bruce May 


on costumes. 


and Tom Blower were the fortunate 


with the girls. | ones 


Bruce May is enjoying his new 
roller-skates which’ his mother sent 
him. He also roe and 58c. 


Margaret Shepherd and I read 
Violet Hannah. 


Last summer [ went to see my 
My grand-| Clifford Baillie receiyed a nice box 
from home for Hallowe'en. Hisclas€ 
mates were delighted that he had a 


danced around my 
false-face for each of them. 


[laughed athim. I went 


Bobbie Pierce was very happy to get _ 


I counted a box for his birthday on October 24. 


the cows. There were thirty cows. 
Roy brought 2 litle lamb tome. 1| ‘Tom Blower received a nice bok 
patted it. I liked it verymuch. | for his birthday on October 28. 


Marion Storring. 
Marion Storring. | Gerald Bilow 1s ready for Jack 


In 1928 my mother, brother, three | Frost with a new pair of mitts and a 
windbreaker, which his mother sent 

him i 

train. | Robbie had a birthday on October, 

My aunt. | 31 "“He was thirteen years old. It was 

| Hallowe'en.” Miss Rathbun brought 

! four pumpkins to school. Aftera while 


We visited the old city of | 


I thought Osh- 


Eon: &?Y€0% candles in them and put them on the 
came to the O. S. D- I Vindow-sills. 


did not s : 
Idid not! "After dinner we went in Miss 


< 5 wrencrackers. We found many hats! 
Charles Smith. | 34q whistles in them. We put on . 
My Grandmother sent some jelly | our Hallowe’ en costumes, hats, masks 
and false-taces and had a parade. | We 
[liked my starf. Lloyd Birdsell. walked into senior classrooms. We 
z : Apa | | had lots of fun and laughed a great deal. 
he pupils of Miss_Sweetnam’s) Then we came back to our class- 
class greatly enjoyed the Hallowe'en | room and hada party. We bad many 
Party, held in their classroom in the | good things to eat. Bobbie hada large 


alternoon. Much pleasure and fun | birthday cake with thirteen candles on 


was derived from the Hallowe'en | jr, Heblewthem out We had some 
Crackers, from which each pupil got | birthday-cake, biscuits, grapes, ofahge- 
a paper hat and a small toy. ade, candies and:apples tg.eat. We 


Elwood Bailey is much pleased with | enjoyed it very much. 

the new sweater that his sister made |rene’Quast was pleased to receive 
und sent to him. Elwood thinks ‘that |g Jerter from herssister. They have a 
itis pretty nice and we all agree with | foot of snow at Wawbewawa. Her 
him. brothers werd hunting and got 6 deer. 


Miss Ford boughtsome new clothes | Nelson Wedge hid a birthday on 
for Randali Clarke. Heisverv proud | November 5. He ts 7-years old. He * 
of them. He also enjoyed his first’ gota birthday cake trom home and a 
letter from his friend, Mr. Zimmer: | hox of toys from his aunt. He also 
man | yor a letter and ten cents. 


Weare sor to. know that Opal |’ jriiccy purraie’s mioth€f7and fath 
Ate baaeld's notice isa: patientiin’| oe eee ies Ses father 
che: BreckGilley, hospital “= WeShope PM Sre cre eee! aeet yr first letter 
See Labs iol soon‘and able 6 res [om Cleeve any Soren te. 
school. The teachers showed it to 
turn to.her home: | 360. pupils. Eileen’s parents were 
Lloyd Johnson’s- mother sent him | very proud of her. 
fifty cents to use for Hollowe'en 
His teacher bought him some bars and | 


Arctic pies. - 


delightful 
“Her little 
| guests wee false faces and pointed 
Margaret Ferguson receiveda letter | hats. “They sat_down to a table dec- 
Fre eat Tile fiend Joan Shufelt of | orated with orange candles and Jack- 
Sethe Falls. Jean and Margaret |o-lanterns. They certainly enjoyed 
Siuved together this sumncr. Mar. |their ice cream, cakes and candies. 
aevf is sorry to know that Joan isill| Maureen's friends would 'ke to thank 
Bare ones che will be well again soon. | Mrs. Stewart for her kindness. Miss 
é ise woo" | Ford did not forget them either. She 
Mr. and Mrs. Ferguson of Smiths | added an_ extra (reat of peanut brittle 
Falls were_vistors a the school last | and Hallowe’ en suckers. 
week. 


| Glen Wilson was delighted to get a 


\¢ All the boys in Miss Code's clas | ox Gornhone: 


have good conduct reports to send | < 
Phyllis Copeman and ‘Bo Waugh 
certainly enjoy all their letters and 
| cards from home. Quite often some 
| money. is found in these:letters too. 
Phyllis was pleased to get a box. 


home. 


Ruby Carnall’s mother sent her a 
very nice box containing clothing and 
candies. 


Harry Husak received a box of | : 
biscuits and some funnies from his} Mrs. Drobina was pleased to receive 


sister Rose, and also a box from home. | a copy of the Canadian and to see 


along time. 1 felt tired and my legs there. 


Mary Ferguson. 


He was glad to get them. | Mary’s topic in it. 
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This is wisdom’s own message | 
which we commend to all our pupi 
“T-love them that love me and they 
that seek me early, shall findme. My | 
ways are ways of pleasantness, and all | 
my paths are peace."" 


| try hard to make a good impression on 
| others, bur seldom succeed, as their 


Men, and women too, are prone to | 
blame other people, external circum- 
stances, and various other things for | 
their mistakes and failures to make | 
good. Such excuses or explanations are | 
no good. Adverse conditions should be 
regarded as a challenge to greater et 
forts and unconquerable determina- 
tion. "To every man there opens up | 
a high way or a lo | 


. and every man | 
decides which way his soul shall go."” 


Drummond shows a correct insight 
into. human nature when he says that 
“boys are to be religious as boys and | 
not as grown-up people’ — which lat- 
ter is what some people demand. | 
Antagonism to religion is often created 
in children by people who expect boys | 
and girls to feel and act like their saint- 
ly fathers and mothers, and to give the 
same reaction to religious appeal and 
instruction. Paul was wiser. He says 
that we must yrow in grace and 
knowledge, that when he was a child 
he naturally and properly thought and 
tet and acted like achild; and that 
children must be fed with the milk of 
the Word, meat being for the grown- 
ups. ‘\ 

= - ) 


In Ontario every child is required 
to attend school till at least 14 years 
of age, and a gratifyingly large propor- 
tion of these pupils enter the high 
schoo}, especially in cities and towns 
where there is such a school; buta 
large majority, especially of country 
pupils, never go farther than the public 
or possibly continuation school. Many 
parents consider that the chief purpose 
of the high school is to prepare the 
students for professional vocations and 
for the university, which is largely true, | 
except in the few schools that have a 
technical department. Under preseat 
conditions no adequate opportunity is 
given for the large majority of pupils 
to take a course of training for the in- 
dustrial and manual vocations. “This 
has been a serious hiatus in our other- 
wise excellent educational system, and 
the prospects are that this lack may 
soon be supplied. In an address given 
by Hon. Mr. Henry, Minister of 
Education, at the official laying of the 
corer stone of the new Ontario 
Girls’ School at Galt last June, Mr. 
Henry predicted the establishment in 
the near future of intermediate schools, 
between the primary and secondary 
schools, where training would be given 
in the kind of work especially suited 
to each pupils’ aptitudes and needs. 


| tion of 


ee 


years, left as mutes, which was greatly 
to be regre , and he began an active 
campaign to promote more teaching 
of speech to the deaf. 

He found that small groups of tea- 
chers had been trying to do some oral 
work, but they were scattered all over 
the continent and had no opportunity 
to consult together and to find out what 
others were doing. So at last Dr. Bell 
called together a number of teachers 
who were interested in this phase of 
the work, andthe ‘“American Associa- 
tion to. Promote the Teaching of 
Speech tothe Deaf’’ was formed. This 
Association held occasional meetings 
at which no papers or formal addresses 
were given, but teachers from various 
schools brought some of their pupils 
and gave actual demonstrations of their 
work. : 

About 1908 Dr. Bell established the ; 
Volta Bureau, the purpose of which | 
was to gather and spread abroad infor- 
mation regarding the deaf, and espe-! 
cially of oral teaching. Dr. Bell | 
gave this Bureau to the Association, ; 


Self-repression is not identical with 
self-control. A man may suppress even 
his good impulses and healthful desires. 
Self-control implies the proper. and 
moderate exercise of all the natural 
physical, mental and moral functions 
and aptitudes 


When I consider what some books 
have done for the world and what 
they are doing, how they keep up our 
hope, awaken new courage and faith, 
soothe pain, give an ideal life to 
those whose homes are hard and cold, 
bind together distant ages and foreign 
lands, create new worlds of beauty, 
bring down truths from heaven, I give 
eternal blessings for this gift.—James 
Freeman Clarke. 


‘Times must be better down in South 
Carolina. The Palmetto Leaf comes 
out in a: bran new dress of type. It 
looks fine. Though one of the smallest 
of the school papers, the Leaf is always 
bright and cheery, It is multum in 


eth which has been running it ever since, | 
and in 1911 the Volta Review was | 
How apt we are to confuse cause | Jaunched, and is now the recognized | 


and effect! For instance, some people | organ of the American Association. | 


As the years passed by the meetings of 
the Association became less frequent, 
jess like summer schools and more | 
like a convention with formal papers 
and addresses, so at the convention in 
Belleville in 1923 a group of teachers 
got together to discuss why the Associa- 
tion was not holding so many meetings, 
and what could be done to further 
promote the teaching of speech, inter- 
est in which seemed to be flagging. So 
it was resolved to have the meetings of 
\the Association resumed. In 1924 a 
meeting was held, the programme 
consisting-chiefly of a lot of papers, 
interesting but sather futile, and it was 
decided that at the future meetings 
honor of entertaining as guests of hon- { there should be more demonstratiun 
or Miss Josephine B. “Timberlake, | work—more showing and less talking. 
Superintendent of the Volta Bureau H and that the meetings should be heid 
und Editor of the Volta Review, and” every year. 

Miss Gertrude Van Adestine, Princi-) Meantime summer schools. for 
pal ef the Detroit day school for the | teachers were being carried on at va- 
Geaf, each of whom gave an address; rious schools for the deaf, but since 
of very outstanding interest and inspir- |1928, by mutual agreement, these 
ation. ‘summer schor ts have been controlled 
jby, the A\ 1 Asseciation. ‘The 
schools are stafted by tcachers of out- 
standing experience, ability and suc- 
cess, and are having a great influence 
in making the teaching of speech better 
and beter. The next summer school 
will be held in Chicago in 1933. In 
these meetings they try to get the best 
from all over. She could scarcely be- 
lieve what Miss Van Adestine's schooi 
is doing in promoting speech by the 
sense of touch, the pupils with eyes shut 
being able to tell what anyone -was 
saying by placing the hand on the side 
of the face or on the throat. She was 
sure this method had wonderiul possi- 
bilities, and-it would be demonstrated 
at Chicago. 


purpose is too obvious. But if they are 
just good and true and kindly and 
courteous, the good impression will 
take care of itself. “Thackeray s 
The world is a looking glass, and it 
gives back to every man the retlec- 
jon of his own face. Frowa at it and 
it wili turn and look sourly at yous 
faugh at it and with it, and it isa jolly 
kind companion 
bea 


An Inspiring Address 
At its regular meeting on ‘Thursday 
afternoon, the Association of Teachers 
and Insructors had the privilege and 


Mr. Fetterly, in introducing Mi: 
‘Timberlake, said that her name’ 
familiar to them all as they saw it every 
month in the Volta Review. They 
greatly appreciated the splendid articles 
in this magazine which was read care- 
fully by every member of the staff, and 
which keeps us in touch with what is 
being done in other schools all over 
thecontinent. “They were delighted 
to have her with them, and to have the 
rare privilege of personal contact with 
her and of having her address them. 

Miss ‘Vimberlake said that she re- 
membered with great pleasure the 
Convention held in 1923 at this 
Schoo!, with its lovely buildings and 
location, and she was very glad indeed 
to have had the privilege of spending a 
day with them. 


Miss Timberlake then made refer- 
ence to the Belgian method, devised 
by Dr. Decroly and adopted and adap- 
ted to the education of the deaf by 
Mon. Herlin, inspector of schools for 
the deaf in Brussels. This system is 
now employed in all the schools in 
Belgium and France and is rapidly 
spreading throughou: Europe, with 
very gratifying results. A school in 
Montreal is the only one on this con- 
tunent that is using this method, and 
she-and Miss Van Adestine were go- 
ing to Montreal the next day to see 
this method in actual operation. 

‘The Chicago summer school will, 
as far as possible, be. international in 
|scope, and an effort will be made to 
include on the staff outstanding ed- 
ucators from. all parts of the world. 
lost their hearing, came to these! Among those will be Mr. Anders 
schools with more or less ability to | Hansen, of Denmark, aman’ who 
speak, and after being there afew towers above most other people net 


She wished first of all to correct a 
wrong idea she found everywhere pre- 
sent regarding the Volta Bureau. Peo- 
ple think the chief purpose of the 
Bureau is to get out the magazine, 
whereas the Bureau was an active or- 
ganization, of which the publishing of 
the Review was a small part. 

The Bureau owes tts origin to Dr. 
Bell, whom all the world honors as 
the inventor of the telephone. Dr. | 
Bell_had always keen greatly interest- 
ed in the mechanics of speech, and 
being much interested in the deaf on 
account..of his deaf wife, he began a- 
long about 1890 to want more speech 
work done in the schools for the deaf. 
He found that many pupils who had 


nly in stature, but 
linguistic ability, he being able to speak 
nearly all the languages of Europe as 
to the manner born. 

The 1933 summer school will be 
held at the “International House’ of 
the University of Chicago, a beautiful, 
commodious building dedicated to just 
such purposes, and the authorities of 
the University are showing great in- 
terest inthe school and will do all in 
their power to. make it an outstanding 
success. All teachers of the deaf are 
welcome to come and to participate in ° 
the round table discussions and all other 
activities. Anadded attraction will be 
the great World's Fair that will te 
held for several months in 1933, and 
the programme of the summer schoo! 
will be so arranged as to give all in 
attendance ample opportunity to sec 
the fair. 

All engaged in this work are natur- 
ally gratified at the growing regard in 
which teachers of the deaf are being 
held in even ‘the highest educational 
circles, manifested especially at the uni- 
versities where schools have been held 
AtJohn Hopkins University, where 
the school was held in 1931, the auth- 
orities and professors were amazed at 
the quality of those attending the 
school, which they said compared very 
favorably with any other group that 
had ever met there. Eminent psycho- 
logists are also beginning to take a real 
interest in the deaf, and this summer 
it is planned, if possible, to have a 
group of psychologists from various 
centres attend the school and give 
them the benefit Of.any knowledge 
they have obtained regarding the men- 
tality ot the deaf. She hoped that as 
many as possible of the teachers of the 
Onrario School for the Deaf will at- 
tend the summer school at Chicago, 
where she can assure them a cordial 
welcome, a most profitable six weeks, 
and a very enjoyable time. 

Miss Rierdon told how greatly she 
enjoyed and profited by the summer 
school at John Hopkins University last 
year. She was impressed by the en- 
thusiasm shown by all in attendance 
and the way in which the staff of in- 
strectors boosted the Association and 
the great work it was doing to promote 
the teaching of speech, and in every 
other way, educational work for the 
deaf. 

Miss Ford said thar the Ontario 
School was in a rather unique position 
on account of being so far away from 
other schools. Because so isolated it 
is necessary for us to train our own 
teachers, which no other school has 
do. In United States there are ‘spec- 
ial training schools, and the teachers 
circulate to a considerable extent i- 
mong various schools, and in tais way 
get in touch with the work done and 
methods employsd in these schools, 
which our teachers have not the op- 
portunity ot doing We believe our 
training course isa very efficient one, 
but it would be greatly to the advar- 
tage of our teachers if this were sup: 
plemented by a course at the summer 
school, not merely for the’ instruction 
to be received, but in order to come 
into contact with other teachers and ‘o 
get in touch with the methods emplu- 
ed in the other schools. 

Mr. Fetterly said he hoped a great 
many of our teachers would take ad 
vantage of the summer school ‘9 
Chicago next summer. He was sure it 
would be well worth while. We ae 
doing very good work here but we 
have, as all teachers have, a great deal 
yetto learn, and new methods are 
being devised that we know nothing 
about. At the summer school they 
would hear about the most advanced 
methods and gain helpful ideas from 
the most experienced and successful 
teachers of other countries, with which 
we must become conversant if we are 
to get the best results. 
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where there ‘were many decorated! 
tables. We had a dainty supper consis- 
ting of chicken, salads, pickles, scal- 
loped potatoes, coffee, pie and other 
nice things. We did enjoy this very 
nice supper and before we returned to 
the O. S. D. we extended our thanks 
to Mr. and Mrs. Blanchard who had 
so kindly invited us. —Adele Lowson. 


| Scuoot Morro: “*The greatest hap- 
piness is found in making others 
happy.’” 


Turspay, Novemser 15th, 1932 


At the meeting of the Association 
of Teachers and Instructors on Thurs- 
day afternoon, a resolution, moved 
by Mr. Clare and seconded by Miss 


Panter, was adopted expressing to 
Mr. O’ Gorman the warmest sympathy 
of the members of the Association in 
the double bereavement he had-recent- 
ly sustained in the death of his mother 


and of his brother, both residents of | 


Dublin, Ireland. 

Dr. Tennant, the School physician, 
present and on’ motion of Mr. 
was made a member of the 
i ion. In expressing his thanks, 
Dr. Tennant said that he had greatly 
enjoyed the two addresses thathad been 
given, and was beginning to realize as 
he never had before the skill and know- 
ledge and devotion required in the 
work of educating the deaf, 

The chief features of the meeting 
were the addresses given by Miss 
Vimberlake and Miss Van Adestine. 
A report of Miss Timberlake's ad- 
dress appears on another page. That 
of Miss Van Adestine wilf appear in 
a future issue. 


On Tuesday night the C.G.LT. 
girls of John St. United Church invited 
five girls and five boys from the school 
toa masquerade party there. The lucky 
pupils were Adele Lowson, Kathleen 
Darling, Winnie Cr 
whoszya, Meretta 


Clark, C 
Haist. Delmar Crosby, Fred Wilson, 


alton Storring and Grant Thorton, 
athleen Darling wona prize tor hav- 
ing the prettiest costume. After play- 
2 all sorts of games, a lovely lunch 
s served. The deaf children ex- 
pressed their thanks to Miss Templeton 
ind the girls for a most delightful even- 
ing. ‘ 


ers of Christ Church 
P. A. extended an invitation to 
some Q. S$. D. pupils, to attend their 
nual masquerade in the Parish Hall 
November 3rd. Miss Code and 
\liss Totten went with the O. S. D. 
os and girls. 
A. short program of instrumental 
readings, tap dancing and sil- 
ttes was enjoyed by all. This was 
lived by the Grand March in which 
+ ‘Groucho’ was very prominent. 
wes were given to the lady and 
erntleman wearing the best costumes. 
The young people danced until 
1). 30. when a tasty lunch was served. 
erlunch the O. S. D. pupils thank- 
the members for the pleasant even- 
‘ng and left on the bus for the schuol. 


‘The anniversary chicken supper 
was held at John Street United Church 
on November 2nd at six o'clock. 
About twenty boys and girls who 
attend John Street Church were the 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. Blanchard, 
They told us to get ready and goin the 
bus. When we arrived there we took 
of our coats and waited fora while. 
When it was time for supper, we 
went into the Sunday School Room 


! On Monday evening, Oct. 31st, 
the“Anglican pupils went to the A.Y. 
P. A. Hailowe’en party in the Parish ' 

' Hall of St. Thomas Church. We left | 
the school in the bus at 7. 30. Miss 

; Burt and Miss Allison went with us. 

| Many people wore costumes, at the 

party. Some of them were very funny. , 

We danced all evening. { 

We had sandwiches, cake and coffee | 
| for lunch. We came back to schoul in 

| the bus about 11.30. We had agood ; 

| time, and we thanked Mr.. Payne, and j 

ithe A. Y. P. A. for inviting us to 
their Hallowe’ en party.-H. Gallinger. ; 


| Our Hallowe'en Frolic 

The Association of Teachers and 
Instuctors of the Ontario School for | 
|the Deaf sponsored an unique party 
for Hallowe'en when they entertained | 
| fifty of the senior pupils of the school | 
| together with fifty-four boys and girls 
from the nine churches in the city 
which the pupils attend. “The guests, | 
numbering one hundred and fifty all in | 
costume and masked were received by 
| Mr. Fetterly, the superintendent, 
decked out ina special costume topped 


for itso happened he was celebrating 
his birthday. 
| The hall of the School presented a 
wondrous sight being gaily decorated i 
| with Hallowe'en posters, cats, owls, 
| pumpkins and ghosts. What a spooky | 
place it was! It took everyone some- ! 
time to look over everyone else. ” In- 
genuity had certainly been displayed. | 
‘The costumes were extremely clever, 
amusing, and source of wonderment. 
There were negroes, witches, sol-/ 
diers, cats, monsters, clowns, fairies, | 
old timers, flappers, fashionable ladies | 
| and gentlemen of these and other days | 
and movie actors. Especially goad 
were the character costumes in which 
their wearers ‘lived’ their parts. 

"Then the evening's entertainment | 
! began with a parade through dark cor- 
ridors, past eerie figures, on down 
through tunnels, through the super- 
intendent’s home, and back- to the | 
darkened ghostly hall “to wind up the 
clock." A clever series of games 
was next provided. ‘These games 
were new and every guest was given ; 
an opportunity to participate, groups ; 
being formed according to the wwelve 
| months. Each game was a contest | 
between two groups. Dressing witch- | 
es, igloo building, the daisy petal eli- | 
ation, skill in throwing, a letter to 
ing George, and fishing were all 
games that were novel, original, in- 
teresting, called for some skill, and 
provided endless amusement. Group 
winners were awarled prizes, and how 
these. prizes were coveted! Two 
dances by Mary Forster added a differ- | 
ent touch, and drew great applause. 
Before lunch a short time was spent 
in dan 


Avhat would Hallowe'en be 
without, candy? Of course, that was 
a majof course, but was only one of 
the many good things. During lunch 
the ‘‘four Marx Brothers’’ put on an 
impromptu pantomine, a very clever 
and highly amusing novelty. 

Oh, yes, it was not forgotten that 
Mr. Fetterly had a birthday, anda sur- 
prise presentation was made to him in 
keeping with the spirit of the evening. | 

‘At the conclusion the superintend. | 
ent expressed his enjoyment of the j 
evening, and hoped that the boys and 


| meeting, 


{this conginent. It spe 


girls of Belleville would be present 
on such occasions in the future. He 
voiced his appreciation to the associa- 
tion executive, the committee in charge 
of the party, the social committee, and 
Games committee, who had so enthu- 
Siastically entered into their work that 
the evening was a most enjoyable one. 


—E- BSL. 
Activities of the Deaf in 
Toronto 


The young people's society of the 
church on Wellesely St. have an inter- 
esting and helpful programme arrang- 
ed for this winter, including lectures, 
socials, sports etc. The first of these 
is to be held on Monday, Nov. 14th, 
when Mr. J. T. Shilton’ will give a 
lecture on julius Caesar. The follow- 
ing Saturday, the Yonge St. United 
Church bask ball team will play the 
deFhoys ard the Jarvis Collegiate 
girls will play the deaf girls of the Y. 
P. S. in the Gymnasium. Mr. Charles 
McLaughlin is President of the Y. P. 
S. this year, Miss Beulah Wilson is 
Secretary and Mr. Jack Angus, Treas- 
urer. They have a membership of 
forty or more and they attend very 
faithfully. Mr. Shilton and Mrs. 
Peterkin act as leaders and are doing 
splendid work. 

The young marritd women’s so- 
ciety, known as the Kicuwa Club—an 
indian word for Comrades—meet 
weekly and are a very lively and indus- 
trious crowd. They have five sewing- 


first They make quilts and learn all 
the up-to-date needle work. Mrs. 
John Buchan is their new. President, 
Mrs. J. Gotthelf, Secretary, and M 
Golding, 
twenty members. 


The Women's Association, with ; Ernest L: 


Mrs. Wart, 
Whealy, Secretary, 


President, Mrs. H. 
and Mrs. 5S. 


Goodall, Treasurer, have control of 
the reltef. work in the Church, and 


ace in charge of all social gatherings, 


and they raise money to keep the for forty years. 


Church House up, and help the needv. 
The ladies are very faithful workers, 


jand any donations sent for relief will 
| be most gratefully received and ac- his farm 
| knowledged by them. & 

The church services are well attend- 


ed, especially the Sunday afternoon 


of the di 


f for public worship held on 
s well for them 
re all voluntary 


and their leaders, who 


! workers. 


Those who were privileged to see 
our dear Mr. Geo. F. Stewart while 
in’ the city last week, regret that his 
visit. was so short, and hope next time 
all the deaf may have the pleasure of 
seeing him. 
Mrs. Stewart the loving svmpathy of 
allthe “deaf ino the death of Miss 
Forster, Mrs. Stewart's sister 


A few of the deaf boys are-attend- 


ing evening classes in the technicaly 


schools. There are“ still a 
many out of work 

Mr. Lloyd wasthe speaker for Sun- 
day, the 6th, and gave a very clear 
and helpful. address on “*The Divine 
and Human Sides of Christ's Life, 
and Mrs, Lloyd signed a hymn. 

Therd will be a social evening for 
the deaf on Nov. 25th, followed by 
moving pictures, which are always en- 
joved by them. We hopeto have the 
lecture hall filled. 


‘The Church House is always open 
and many of the deaf use it as a meet- 
ing place, or just come in to rest. 
“Ehe Library is furnished with books 

nd. magazines to. suit all, also games 
to help pass the time for those out of 
work. 


gre: 


We extend to Mr. and, 


j The Deaf of Eastern Ontario’ 


Below are more notes of Mr. Haz- 
leton's contacts with the deaf during 
his recent tour: 2 


At Pembroke I renewed acquain- 
tance with Charles Meilents and call- 
ed -at_the shoe shop occupied by the 
Schneider brothers, who are doing 
well, their work being well liked by 
the people of Pembroke. At Carleton 
Place I spent a time with my relatives 
and saw Walter Moore, 
Hughes and James Leggett. They 
are still employed in the Findlay Bros. 
stove factory who treat them well. 
They are all married. Ac Smith’s Falls 


Laren, who are pensioners, and-on 


living with his brother-in-law and 
helping him in his express business. 
At Haliburton | met Mr. and Mrs. 
Farley Fountain, who have two chil- 
dren, and are living with his mother on 
her farm. At Kirkfield I was pleasantly 
! surprised to meet Miss Helen McNish, 
who'lives ina place called Long Point 
|and had a nice visit with her faher 
who is afarmer. | also had a pleasant 
chat with her three hearing sisters, who 
are all teachers and can converse in 
the sign language In Orilla | met 
| Mr. Tudhope, President of the Wood 
| Specialty Company, who requested me 
to see his daughters who are graduates 
' of the O.S.D. 
At Barrie I caJled on Ursula. John- 
ay. who still works in the Barrie Tan- 
nery. He said he was informed that 


| Of with a birthday cake as headgear | ™achinesin their room, and it is a the Tannery would soon close down 
4 | scramble as to who get the machines 


because of the hard times. He does not 
know what he will do then to Support 
_ his invalid wife, but hopes to keep his 
old job when the factory starts again. 


1 went to see David Lennox, who is 


Treasurer. The have} a prosperous and much respected 


farmer three miles from  Elnisvale. 
son has been working for 
Vhim since he left Toronto ten years 
ago. 

At Cookstown I went to see Miss 
Bey Lawrence, who was my old 
* schoolmate, and whom I hud not seen 
She left the OS D. 
in 1882. [also called on Mr. and 
Mrs. Sam. Averall, who’ live three 
miles from Cookstown. He has sold 
is working for his 
brother-in-law: on is farm near by. I 
went to Aurora to visit friends and 
was pieased to see Angus McKenzie 


perhaps the largest gathering and Eli Corbierre who have been 


working steadily in a shoe factory for 
the last 33 years. Another deaf man, 
Frank West, 1s still working in the 
Fleury Foundry. 

I went to Palgrave to call of Mr. 
and Samuel Jones and Mr. and Mrs. 
Zimmerman and found them on their 
oid job, and Mr. and Mrs. Wm. 
Brown, who are working for a farmer 
tivo miles from Palgrave. [went ¢o 
see John R. Newell on the farm of 
his brother three. miles trom Milton 
and found him so busy he did not 
have time to talk with me, and he ask- 
ed me to go to see Miss Clara Hartley 
whom | found out in the orchard on 
her fruit farm 

{i went to Hamilton and saw Charles 
Mortimer on the street, who is out of 
work on account of his employer's 

ignment I went to see Mr. and 
Mrs. Andrew Waggoner and had a 
good talk with them. [ regret that I 
forgot to say that at Westmeath | had 
a chance to see Mr. and Mrs. Ham- 
iton McBride on their arm. ‘They 
informed me that they would like to 

{hire an unemployed deaf man who is 
used to farm work. 

' In conclusion I want all the deaf 10 
know that | am not a peddler, but an 
authorized agent of the Canadian Hor- 
ticulturist Pub. Co. of Peterboro and 
the Canadian Countryman and Cana- 
dian Poultry Review of Toronto. 


Ernest * 


I called on Mr. and Mrs. Alex. Mc- . 


Mr. Todd, another deaf mam, who is* 


Tux Canapian 


Tuesday night Winnieand 1! Marveen Drury gota nice box from 
eoee a gay in eyobi Street church home just before Halloween She is 


with Mr.-and Mrs. Blanchard. 
wore costumes. We played games. 
We had a, good time. Five people 
gave some sandwiches, a package of 
gum a piece of cake and some maple- 
cream tous. We thanked them very 
much. Mary Dowhoszya. 


I gota letter from my mother. My 
brother is working, but Daddy is not 
working. My mother is selling eggs 
putting the money away for my ticket 
home at Christmas. Bob Campbell. 


I got a letter from my mother. 
was glad to getit. I wrestled with 
Dominico Rolando. _[ like to wrestle. 

Leonard Byers. 


I got a letter and twenty-five cents 
from “my sister. 1 bought acan of 
beans. Russell Manning and I wres- 
tled. Gordon Evans. 


I got a letter and five cents from my 
mother Next week she will send a 
box to me. Margaret Shepherd. 


When I received a letter from home 


in September, | was very much  sur- | 


prised that we had four I'ttle kittens at 

home. I hope they will grow big so 

that I can see them at Christmas. 
Jessie Besserman. 


Mernie Quast received a great many 
letters trom his little friends at home. 
He will write to them some day. 


J. A. Gagnon was happy to receive 
aletter from his sister. He is looxing 
for another one soon. 


Louis Eidt likes his new school. 
His parents wrote a letter to him last 
week. He was very pleased. 


The pupils in Mi 
enjoyed the Hallowe'en party in their 
classroom on Oct. 31. They had false 
faces and Hallowe’en hats and after the 
grand_ parade through the school they 
certainly enjoyed the cake, candy, fruit 
and lemonade. 


Benedict's class 


: » 2 

Norman Rose hada nice time down 
town with friends last Sunday after- 
noon. 


1 went swimming on Thursda: 
I liked it very much. Lyyli Janhonen. 
We had a party in school on 
Hallowe'en. Miss Ketcheson lit 
candles in jack-o'lanterns. She gave 
us candy and apples. We playeda 
game. We had lots of fun. 
Alice Kendrick. 


Eileen Barratt was pleased to get 2 
nice box from home. 


ars 
Phyllis Thompson nnd Lawrence 


Corcoran were pleased to receive | 


pictires from home of their brother 
and sister. These pictures occupy a 
Prominent place on the class room 
bulletin board. 


Gordon Owen 1s the proud poss- 
essor of a nice-new windbreaker. 


Doris Colquhoun had a party in her 
class room to celebrate her twelfth 
birthday. She and her class mates en- 
joved the ice cream and birthday cake 
which her mother provided. They 
liked thetarts Mr. O'Gorman brought 


We j very pleased with the funny papers 


which she receives quite often. 


| Donald Mackenzie got a nice letter 


from his brother and sister. He would 
‘like to see the new kittens at home. 


1 Billy Wingfield enjoyed his nice box 
for Hallowe’en. He had lots of fun 
| with his mask and hat. Billy has been 
very lucky lately; he received a nice 
letter from mother cotaining ten cents 
and November 10 will be his sixth 
, birthday when he will have a party with 
the money provided by his parents. 


Elah Alford enjoyed the toy and 
Hallowe'en mask which Mrs. H 
Jenkinson sent to him. 
| estas see 
| The Best Time During My 
| Vacation 
Gertie AHO 
| In the summer [ hod a wonder‘ul 
time when we went to a picnic at 
“Lake Primrose”. We do not real- 
ly know what the name of the lake 
, is, so my sister called it ‘‘Lake Prim- 


rose”. 

On Saturday morning we packed 
the lunch and put it inthe car at the 
last. minute | remembered that I had 
forgotten. the marsh-mallows, sc there 
was nothing else to do but to run back 
to the house, and get them. Then, 
at last, we started to Lake Primrose 
in the Ramsay Lake District. 


i 
i 


On Sunday afternoon we left 
Windsor for St. Thomas. We had a 
very good time at Windsor. We hope 
we shall go to Windsor next summer 
again. 

My Shop Work 
WitutaM Leranc 

I work in the manual training shop. 
Mr. Stratton is my teacher. "He teaches 
us to. make many smali useful things 
such {as a bread board, watch stand, 
book-rack and_ stationery, holder. 
Before we make these things we must 
draw the plan of them. When we get 
the plan finished, we must put in the 
measurements of the ching we are 
making. 

I have drawn seyeral plans of 
different things. “There is no lumber 
in the skop as yet, so | learn the names 
of tools er draw plans and help other/| 
boys. I go to the shop every day ex- 
cept Saturday and Sunday. _[ like to 
| make things and paint them, You 
| have to make simple things at first but 
| after a while you ean make harder 
things. This is my third year in the 
| manual training shop. ‘The manual 
| training shop is above the carpenter 

shop. We keep our work there un- 
| til we go home, and then we take it 
over tothe residence and put it in our 
trunks before we go home. M 
Stratton keeps different kinds of pail 
| so that we can choose which color we 
| like best. 


My Fishing Trip to Hay Lake 
Laura Cooxr 

On Saturday morning, August the 

thirteenth, dad went to work while 


Then I went home. We enjoyed | we came to the shallowest part of the 
|| ourselves. 


river where we fished for trout and 
caught about fifteen altogether, but I 
did not catch any. Then we went back 
to ourtent and had the trout for supper. 
Tt was a delicious trout supper. 

Then next morning dad, Clifford 
and Jack got up early and went out on 
the lake in the canoe to the other end 
and walked two miles to another lake. 
They caught only one trout but. did 
not return till after three o'clock. 
Mabel, mother, Dr. Ward and I wen? 
out in the motor boat around the lake. 
Mabel caught a salmon about thirteen 
inches long. . After dinner mother 
caught a salmon about one and a half 
feet long. After that Mabel and 1 
went in swimming. Then dad, Clif- 
ford and Jack returned. We then 
packed upto go to Paudash Lake, and 
the next day we hired a guide to show 
us around, but never caught any fish 
so that night we returned home. One 
of the men at Hay Lake caught 
several salmon, one of them about a 
yard long. It must have been» my 
uulucky day because | was. the only 
‘one who did not catch any fish. 

a 


A Picnic at London 
Po.a Prus 


On Labour Day, September the 
seventh, the Annual Picnic for the 
Deaf of London was held at Spring- 
| banks Park, London, Ontario. 

Mrs Moynihan, a friend of mine, 
| wanted me to go with her in’ her 
| friend’ sycar so she asked my mother if 
she might take me, and my mother 
gladly consented to allow me to go. 

|” Early on Monday morning | got up 
and got ready to go and waited for 
| Mrs. Moynihan’s friend to take me to 
[her place. Ina little while her friend 


It was nearly noon when we finally | mother, Clifford and | prepared the | came and soon we wer 


We at once 
Mother declined, 
he would look after the basket. 


reached LakePrimrose. 
went for a swim 
, Sayi 
{1 
| something pinched my foot, | thought 
1 was going to yell again, but the 


laughing face of my brother came up | two-thirty o'clock and arrived at Hay | chatted for a while. 


things that we needed to take with-us 
on a fishing trip. hen, dad came 
home at noon and we 


panied by Dr. Ward, and Mr., and 
Mrs Jack Herbeson. We left about 


\ ad our dinner. | : 
‘as swimming on my side when | Then we went to Foxboro, “accom- | but we were not tired, 


inihan's. When all w 
left, Kitchener for London, 
seventy-two miles from Kitchener, 


When we arrived! at Springhanks, 
| some of our friends met us, and we 
The Windsor 


from the water. I had a good swim, we | Lake about sunset. Hay Lake is more |.boys plaved baseball against the London 


enjoyed the lunch which mother had 
| prepared for us. We had many sports. 
At five o'clock we went home. We 
jall were tanned by the sun, and were a 
¥ery happy crowd. 


My Tripto Windsor 
Katuiees Gwarrer 

On the first of July, my parents and 

{1 left St. Thomas for Windsor early 
in the morning. We rode in our car 
{fora long way and we liked to see the 
| country, farms and cities. We reached 
| Windsor about 12 o'clock. We 
{looked for our friend’s home. My 
{father asked a man, where it was. 


| Then we found it and arrived there, > 


! we knocked atthe door and our friend 
| opened it . She was very much surprised 
{that we had come over to Windsor 
|from St . Thomas. She was very glad 
|that we were going to stay there for 
tthree days. When we arrived at 
|Win ‘sor, we were very tired. 

In the afternoon we went over tosee 
j Emma Mazzali, but she had gone 
|away. I was disappointed. We went 
| back to ourfriend’shome. _ After sup- 
per my friend tonk me to the show. 
| twas very good. We enjoyed seeing 
it. 


|she was home. We were very gla 
itosee her again. We talked to each 
lother. Then we went home. 

1] met her onthe street and we 


to the Deaf Club at the Y.-M.C. A: 


than one hundred miles north of Fox- 
bord. There were three cars | rode 
with dad in his eur, mother with Dr. 
| Ward in his car, and Chittord with 
Mr and Mrs. Jack Herbeson in their 
‘car. When we arrived ut Hay Lake, 
dad, Dr. Ward and Jack, (Mr. Herbe- 
son )put up the tent in which we were to 
sleep, while Mabel, (Mrs. Herbeson) 
and J got supper. Mother was very 
tired after riding over the rough road 
for the last two miles. 

After supper five Indians, one boy 
and four women, came across the lake 
in their canoe. They lived four miles 
from the place where we were. They 
came to see a man who had his cottage 
on the side of the lake where we were. 
Dad talked with them and asked them 
if they could show us the way around 
the lake and the best place to fish. 
Thenthey went home and dad and 
Jack went across to a place.where there 
was some hay and brought back some 
to sleep on. All of us slept in the tent 
except Dr. Ward. He slept in the 
man’s cottage. 

We got up rather early the next 
morning and had our breakfast, then 
made up a lunch for our dinner, and 
started out for the Indians’ home in 
the motor boats which Dr. Ward had 
hired but [ went with dad in his canoe. 


did not catch any. Then we arrived 
at the Indians’ home, and their father 


boys but were beaten. “The sun was. 
| very warm and soon I got sunburnt 
June Betty was there, so we became 
| companions. We visited the 200 and 
{and many places around Springbanks. 
Springbanks It is 
{a long narrow; with beautiful 
|Howers at each sid& “The Thames 
River is on thesouth side, and it ap- 
peared very clear aad blue like the sky 
above. The zoo was beautiful with 
animals and birds of many bright 
colours. The birds seemed to be like 
Birds of Paradise. | enjoyed June 
Betty's companionship. 

When we got back to the place 
| where the crowd was, lunch came. It 
| was a dainty lunch of ham sandwiches, 

salad, pickles,.tea, coffee, and apple 
| pie with ice-cream. 

After dinner“ we had sports wh! 
were amusing but I did not winin any 
of the races. After the sports the girls 

| played baseball. Some of the people 
had to go home before six o’ clock so 
they had supp r early. 

For supper we had another kind of 
sandwiches, tomatoes and lettuce with 

| mayonnaise, and hard boiled eggs. 
We had peaches, apples, bananas and 
cakes, toc. After supper Kathleen 
Gwalter invited me to play on the 
| dodgem where we had great fun bump- 


On Saturday afternoon we went | Three of us tried to catch salmon fish |ing each other. When. it was dark 
ever to see Emma Mazzali again and | with our steel rods and lines but we | we went home. 


I arrived home at 
| midnight. 
Thad a real good time at the picnic 


After went with us to catch crout about four | and heari!y thanked Mrs. Moynihan 
went miles down the lake from their home. 


for her kind invitation. I was also 


While I was there, I saw-a birch- bark | glad to see London and Springbanks 


to see many deaf people. They were canoe and several other canoes which 


Park, which I had never seen before, 


and also the apples and 


candies given | very much surprised that | had come. belonged to the Indians. He took us and also my schoolmates who left the 
by her teacher. 


to Windsor. We talked to each other. to the end of the lake, and kept on till school in a few years ago. 
© 
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ice cream, fruit punch lemonade, cake, were looking forward towards a story 
candies, etc. Atthe end of the party | of some kind but we little dreamed of 
we shook hands with Mr. Fetterly and j the rare treat he hadin mind for us, for 
thanked him and the teachers very | he not only gave us a story but two of 


Thanksgiving at the O.S.D. insecs, puning them in a small box. 
ARTHUR McSHANE ‘| It was nearly 12 o'clock when we 

On October 10th, none of the arrived at the school, and we felt very 
pupils went to school because we had "If€¢- 


a holiday.“ The weather was clear, but 


a little dull. Some pupils who went | 
home stayed there for a few days. | 


The others were glad that their parents 
came to see them. The senior boys 
who were going to Shannonville learn- 
ed how to play baseball beGause they 


wanted to win, The other boys play- ; 


ball: but thi Lsdoeoe 
co eee tetra reno ior third? A\and|B}tand! Grades saved 


rough. 

When we had finished dinner, we 
went to Shannonville where we met 
the Shannonville Ball Club. Mr. Lally 
picked out the boys to play, and every 

s boy tried to play his best, and did well. 
In Shannonville the grounds are very 
rough. Our team played baseball 
against the Shannonville Club. Robert 
‘Thompson was the winning pitcher, 
ana had hurled a steady game for six 
innings. James Matthews pitched ex- 
cellently for the lastinnings. Our team 
beat the Shannonville boys by the score 
of twelve to six. Lee Bostnari and 
Bert starred. Bert played on first base. 
‘Also the other boys played very well. 
‘The boys stayed in Shannonville for 
supper given by the ladies. Robert 
Thompson, James Matthews, and Nick 
Wojick won prizes in sports, jumping 
and running. We had a good time. 
About five o’clock we left Shannon- 
ville by bus and arrived in Belleville 
safely. I told the boys, that our team 
had won, and they were very glad that 
we beat the Shannonville boys. I think 
that the Shannonville Club thought 
they could beat us, but we surprised 
them. 


movies in the assembly-hall. “The 
pictures were very interesting. We 
had an enjoyable time on Thanksiving 
Day 


A Walk Through the Woods 


Fiorence Laxcpos 


One beautiful morning in October | 
my teacher thought that it would be} 


ice if we walked through the woods. 
So he asked us if we would like to go 
outside for walk and we said that we 
would. 

Ac9.30 A.M. we left our class- 
room and went outside. We felt very 
warm. We began to walk along the 
hizshway with our teacher. While 
walking along the highway, he often 
picked up some weeds and asked us 
what they were. We told him thatthey 
were toad flax, foxtail, burdock, cat- 
ny, curled dock, golden rod, plantain 


ardmany others. Many beautiful cars | 


ssed us and we often wished to drive 
beautiful ones. 

Later we arrived atthe railway track 
i waiked along it. Our teacher asked 
what the trees were that we passed 
J some of ustold him their names. 
ue of us were right, and others 
© wrong. Soon we reached the 


ods and walked through it. There | 


re many trees, bushes and weeds. 
the hill we were walking and felt 
hot. Soon one of my class saw a 

t at the bottom of the hill, and 
sked the. teacher if we could rest on 
he bank of the river. He was willing 
us todo so and we ran down the 
When _I struck a stone with my 

yet. T fell and tumbled down,and 
down" until [ reached the bank of the 
tiver. Oh! how sore my back and legs 
were, Some of my class laughed at me. 
ot up and rested on the bank. After 
that_we got up an started to go back 
to school. While we were going up 
the hill, we saw a beautiful butterfly. 
The teacher tried to catch it and he 
did catch it. He told my class that he 
would find its name, and describe it 
when we arrived atthe school. We 
Picked some weeds that we did’nt 
know names of and also caught several 


On Thanksgiving night we had | 


Hallowe'en Party at 0.S.D. much for the lovely\party- 

Bitty Rute j 
Our Hallowe'en Party was held in 
the Assembly hall on Saturday, Oct- 
ober twenty ninth ateight o'clock. It 
was given to usby the Teachers’ As- 
sociation. The members of Forms 1 
A, 1 B, the Senior Fourth Class, Sen- 


Picking Berries 
Norman SzRo 

In June all the different berry bushes 
had blossoms. Soon afterward the 
first crop, the strawberries, were ripe. 
Atithe last of that month the people 
started to pick the strawberries all over 
Ontario. Mr. Anderson, who lived 
near Waterford, advertised for people 
who wanted to earn some money, 
picking berries, so my sister and [ went 
to his farm where there were five acres 


busy decorating the assembly hall with | Of 2 strawberry patch. There were 
. about twenty-five gathering them. We 


black cats, witches, ghosts, skeletons, 
rt were done at Anderson’s farm in four 


lanterns and many other zs on th 
walls. They also had an several, days. 
MF The! During the four days we did not 


games, and prepared the ; 
night before that Miss Ford was busy. Sa at’ Mr. Anderson's farm but he 
brought the pickers in his truck every 


making candies such as maple cream, E A 
chocolate fudge, white fudge, etc. for Morning. After working there, he 
again sent us back home. It was ten 


the party. After supper we went to 288 2 
our residence and dressed in costumes Miles away to his farm from my home. 
I enjoyed riding to and fro but many 


and got ready forthe party. Then we * 
went through the Main Entrance to times the truck bumped along the rough 
roads which were full of holes and 


the hall. 
Coming tothe party, we met others Muddy, and, also, its engine - was 
in the hallsand then joined them in the rightfully noisy when it went over the 
assembly hall. On entering the hall, hills. + Every morning we all went to 
we were received by Mr. Fetterly who the place where there were straw- 
shook hands with each one. He was betties. I always carried two large 
dressed in white clothes as a birthday flat boxes with twelve small boxes 
man with a cake and candles on the Which were used for the stfawberries. 
head. .‘These words were written on Wo Persons picked in one long row. 
the front, “How old am I?"’ Bernard have picked as many as fifty or seventy 
Elliott was dressed as an ugly monster b0Xes in one row in a morning, and 
from the show called “‘Frankenstein."” €4Ch day about one hundred and twenty 
Some of the girls could not bear to see boxes. | earned a cent and a half for 
the ugly looking face. He wore it for each box that picked. - Most of those 

a litle while and then took itoff as he Strawberries wee sent to Montreal. 
did not want the putty to get in his. When the strawberries were through, 
the raspberries came. [liked.to find 


; eyes. The Four Marx Brothers were i 
‘Bogdan Agopsowicz as Groucho, the bushes where the raspberries were, 
and I used to‘eat them. After a few 


| Dennis Armes.as Harpo, Jack Mor- : 
| rison as Zeppo and William William- 4ay$six of us motored along the Sour 
Spring road trom my home, turning to 


| son as Chico 
“Then we placed our hands on the the different roads three times. After 
a long journey, we went aiong the nar- 


shoulders of the one in front of us and 

| started to walk through the main hall, TO’ road through the tall cedar trees, 

then down to the girls’ basement, through the woods which was called 
the “Cedar Swamp.” The woods 


| There were one or two skeletons L AnD aie 
standing in the hall so we went by the Were about one mile wide and six miles 
long ang there were many swamps in 


other way to service corridors and rae 
through the boiler room. I had an ac- the woods. It would bein Northern 
Ontario. After leaving our car, we 


cident there. Someone was rough and : 
pushed me, and I bumped my head all tramped along the wet path which 
led around several swamps. - Atlength 


ona box. It was very dark, but | was 3 
hothurt much. We went out of, the Wé found large bushes of raspberries 


boiler room through Mr. Fetterly’s 80 We were in a hurry to pick them. 
house from the back door to the front, ___ While the others picked, | roamed 
and back to the assembly hall. We 2found the bushes and in the moment 
walked around and around winding up | could not find my friends who had 
ihesclock, disuppeared before so | wandered 

‘Then we lined up to get our ring. 2found and areund but I could aot 

We chose the ring of different months find them again. _ | was surprised that 
in which are our birthdays. Then we My pail which I gathered. the berries 
were joined in groups uf two months. Would soon be full. -After this, | 
"The first game was played by October feturned to our car and suddenly. | 
and November. November dressed found my friends. Then we went 
Florence Willoughby as a witch while back home. I was nearly lost that 
October did the same to Arnold Fox. 439: 
‘Two witches came out on the stage. 
We clapped hard for them but October 
received louder and long. applause. 
October received a box of chocolates. 
The next game was December and 
January with two Eskimo [gloos on the 
table. ‘They put cotton on it to build it 
up and December won a box of choco- 
lates. Here are the following lisf of 
games which were played; —February 
and March, mazbles; April and May, 
daisy leaves elimination; June and 
July, Fish Pond; and August and 
September was a letter written to King 
George asking him for his autograph. 
Iwas special for September and won 
a box of chocolates. 

After that we sat down and watched 
Mary . Forster dance. She danced: in 
two or three-different ways. 

After that came a delicious lunch 


were invited from the O.S.D. together 
with the members of the Teachers’ 
Association. From each church in the 
city six boys and girls were invited. 
Saturday afternoon the teachers were 


+ Hamiltoh 
The O.M Conference held in the 


Evangelical Church for the Deaf, 
Wellesley St. Voronto, at Thanks- 
giving was of very large attendance 
this year. Delegates and representa- 
tives of all the stations in Ontario 
where Mission services are held were 
present 

Mr. and Mrs. Norman Gleadow. 
went as delegates from Hamilton. 
Mrs. Howard Breen and Mrs. Angus 
R. Quick also attended. 

Saturday evening, Oct.22nd, was 
one of much enjoyment and long to be 
remembered when anumber of friends 
gathered at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Cari Harris to meet Mr. J. T. Shilton 
‘of Toronto, who was their guest that 
evening. Mr. Shilton very kindly con- 


served by the teachers.. We had orange sented to give a lecture that night. We 


them. The first, “* 
cily’” was rather short when given in 
signs but was very interesting. He then 
gave “‘The Prince and The Pauper’ 
by the ever famous author, . Mark 
| Twain. He so very clearly described 
the characters in this story that we 
could almost see them and held the 
fanteres of everyone throughout the 
story as only he can. He has such fine 
j dramatic ability which entertains in 
| such a pleasing way. At the close of his 
‘lecture Mrs. Harris warmly thanked 
him for the rare treat he h§d given us 
all. Mr. Gleadow then asked for a 
cordial vote of thanks from all present 
and hoped we would be able to have 
him come again before very long. 
Mrs. Harrison, and Mrs. Matthews, 
whose boys are now at the O.5.D , 
were also with us and assisted very 
kindly with Mrs. Harris in serving the 
light and tasty refreshments which 
brought the evening's entertainment 
to aclose. 


On Sunday, Oct. 23rd, as a resyle 
of one of the O. M. i 


to meet in the Y. 
vice instead of in ry Church 
as previously. My. Shilton was in 
charge of the meeting afd took as his 
subject the verse from the 37th Psalm 
“Trust in the Lord and do good."* 

© a very/inspiring sermon on 

é, every one remarked what a 
splendid sermog it was, {t certainly 
could not be surpassed. There was a 
very good attendance, a number of 
outside _ visitors. were there—Mr. 
Albert Sies of Detroit, Mr. and Mrs. 
Black of Kitchener, Mrs. Ida C. 
Robertson of Preston, Mr. john New- 
ell and Miss Clara Hartley of Milton, 
Mrs, Walter Gillam of Stoney Creek, 
Mr. Douglas Peel of Winona and 
Mr. Robert Randall of Paris, Ont. 
Mr. Newell and Mr. Randall seld 
miss any of the O. M, meeti 

The ladies’ Sewing Club 
opened for the season and work began 
in earnest on a “‘bran new’? quilt for 
one of the members. Mrs, Quick is 
again in charge of the sewing club and 
also accepted the responsibility of 
Treasurer, Mrs. Gleadow wishing to 
resign. ‘Fhe quilt was compieted in 
time for Mr. Shilton to get a peek at 
it_and he very highly, commended 
Mrs. Quick on the good work. We 
are “pieasea to have the mothers of 
pupils, now at the O. S. Dfwith us 
whenever they an find it cohyenient 
to join us. 

Mr. Gordon Webb had the plea- 
sure of accompaning his brother and 
his lady friend on a trip by motor to 
Toronto Thanksgiving Day. He had 
a good “time renewing acquaintances 
and meeting new friends at the social 
held in the Evangelical Church for the 
Deaf under the Auspices of the W. A. 
Thanksgiving night. 

Although the summer months and 
holidays passed long ago, pleasant 
memories linger still among us. One 
event we especially would like to men- 
tion was the cordial reception held by 
Mr. and Mrs. Royal and Mrs. Mat- 
thews when they entertained in honor 
of Mc. James Matthews. A very 
enjoyable time was spent and we were 
much impressed by their very friendly 
manner. Miss Thelma Harrison and 
Mr. Jack Harrison were the. lucky 
winners of prizes for the best and most 
correct answers during the entertain- 
ment. : 

Ir. John Fisher and Miss Rita 
Windrim of London motored to Ham- 
ilton and had the pleasure of attending 
Mr. Shiton’s lecture Saturday evening 
at Mr. and Mrs. Harris. We were 
pleased. to see them again. —G.M.G. 


A. for ser- 


ing Robert of Si- + 


i 


Vapor and Blue 
Wituiam Witrreo CaMeneit. 
Domed with the azure of heaven, 
Floored with pavement of pearl;” 
Clothed all about with a brightness 
Soft as the eyes of a girl. 


Girt with a magical girdle, 
Rimed with a vapor of rest, 
These are the inland waters, 
These are the lakes of the west. 


Voices of slumberous music, 
Spirits of mist and’flame: 
Moonlight memories, left here 
By gods who long ago came; 


And long-flitting, left but an eclio 

In silence of moon-dim caves. z 

Where, haze-wrapped, the August night 
sleeps 

Or the wild heart of October raves. 


Here, where the jewels of nature 
Are set in the light of God's sini 

. Far from the world’s wild throbb 
I will stay me and rest me awhile: 


And store in my heart old music, 
Melodie: yathered and sung 

By the genies of love and beauty 

When the heart of the world was young. 


Jazz Home Life As Cause Of 
Juvenile Crime 

The Literary Digest is dealing 
with a subject of genuine and wide 
spread interest in its symposium on 
juvenile delinquency and crime. Un- 
der the heading of “‘ The Juvenile Jazz 
to Jail’? the magazine prints answers 
toa questionnaire which is sent to 
prosecuting attorneys in various key 
centers throughout the country 

The: testinvony of these expert wit- 
nesses leaves no room for doubt that 
not only has there been an amazing 

crease in-the number of crimes com- 
mitted by minors, but also that the 
gravity of their crimes has increased, 
also, in a most alarming manner. 

A recent report ofthe Prison Com- 
missioner of New York State notes 
that a large percentage of the criminals 
of today are mere boys and girls 

“There is no doubt that the terrible 
situation portrayed by the Prison Com- 
missioner exists.”” states Chief \ 
istrate McAdoo of New York. "My 
own experience shows ”’ he adds, 
“that nearly al! present offenders, 
particularly in crimes of violence, are 
from Lt (0°25 years of age."” 

An inspection of Tombs prison in 
New York shows that it contained at 
the time 122 boys between 16 and 21, 
“many of them unconcerned about the 
seriousness of the situatidp they were 
in.” ki 

At Raymond Street jail, in Bre 
lyn, the last five years have seen 12, 
342 male prisoners and 1,446 female 
prisoners between I and 21 confined 

Not the least. striking phase of the 
Digests questionnaire isthe fact that 
the majority of the district attorneys 
who answer place the responsibility for 
the increase in Juvenile delinquency on 
the home itself. 


There can be no question that Ju- 
venile delinquency and the prevalence 
of crime at present are due more to the 
lack of religious training than to any 
other cause,” writes DE O'Brien, 
city prosecetor of the city of Omaha 
He indicts the “‘majority of fathers 
and mothers for their indifference to 
the standard of morals maintained by 
their childreng duc to a great extend t0 
a desire for pleasure on the part of the 
Parents.”" 


How to Close the Jails 

A subsequent issue of The Literary 
Digest under the above title, carries 
the following interesting item: 

“OF 4,000 boys who passed before 
a New York judge on their way to 
jail, reformatory, or parole, only three 
had belonged to a Sunday School. 
The fact is recited “as powerful 
testimony for religious traiaing of the 
young. 


“In a letter to Dr. George William 
Carter, general secretary of the New 
York Bible Society, Judge Lewis L. 
Fawcett, of the State Supreme Court 
gives his experience of twenty-three 
years on the bench: 

“Permit me to state that my ex- 
perience during twenty-three years on 
the bench, in which time over 4.000 
boys under the age of twenty-one years 
were convicted of crime before me, 
of whom but three were members of 
| aSabbath-school, has satisfied me of 
the value of Sabbath-school to 
| community, in helping safe-guard it 
| to the eatent to which Sabbath-schools 
exist, from the growth of criminals. 
| “*My_ experience also satisfies me 
| of their Value to the individual. 
| “In 1,902 cases of suspended crim- 
{inal sentences, in each of which a 
minister, or priest, or rabbi became 
interested at my request, only'sixty-two 
of the boys were brought back for viol 
ation of the conditions of paroie. | be- 
lieve the reform inthe remaining cases 
(over 1,000) was prompt and per- 
| manent. ‘In fact, I regard our Sabbath- 

schools, including those of all faiths, 
as the only effective means to stem the 
rising tide of vice and crime among 
our youth, Society carries the heavy 
burden of criminality, chiefly because 
of the lack of religious training of 
south. 

“If ail the children could be kept 
under the influence of the Sabbath- 
school, and the grown-ups were active 
in some church, we could close our 
prisons and jails, instead of being com- 
pelled co enlarge and increase their 
number. 

“The problem of youth is the prob- 
lem of humanity. 

“There are over 17,000,000 boys 
and girls in this country growing up 
without moral training from any source 

—Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish. 


Lincoln's Three Books 

The Bible is literary, poetical, his- 
torical, and educational. . Abraham 
Lincoln had only three books in his 
carly manhoo: The Bible, Aesop's 
Fables and Weems’ History of the 
United States. “The Bible was the 
great’ Book that gave our martyred 
President his simple, tender, beautiful 
literary style, both for speaking and 
writing, The Fables gave him his 
story illustrations, while che history 
made him familiar with the great char- 
acters and events of the nation. — Leave 
the Bible out of his life and he might 
have been a moral wreck; at. least, 
there would have been no Abaham 
Lincoln as the world sees him today 
Young man, the dust on your Bible 
may be the cause of your dewnfali— 
your failure in this life, as well as in 
the life to come. If you are not alover 
of the Divine counsel, you will grad- 
drop out of the Sunday School, 

the church, the worship and service of 
the Living God. Exchange. 


Alone With His Kingdom 

He was in his way a king, that mis- 
erably poor and helplessly paralyzed old 
shoemaker who lived in one of the 
grimiest streets in the squaiid FE. 
of London. He could think great 
thoughts, bright, happy thoughts by 
which he peopled his kingdom, the 
dark little kitchen in which he sat day 
in and day out. In London's Under- 
world, Mr. Themas Holmes, who for 
upward of a quarter of a century wasa 
police-court missionary, reports this re- 
markable conversation, which took 
place between himself and the cripple: 

“It is a very hard life for you sitting 
month after month on that chair, un- 
able to do anything !’" 

“It is hard, [ do not know what I 
should do if | could not think."” 

“But isn’t it hard for you to do 


the | 


| nothing except think??? « : 

“*No; it is my pleasure and occupa- 
tion.”” 

“What do you think about as you 
sit here?” 

“All sorts of things—what I have 
read, mostly.” 

““Whac have you read?”” 

“Everything that I could get hold of 
—novels, poetry, history and travel.’” 

“‘What novelist ‘do you like best?” 

The answer came, prompt and deci 
sive: “‘Dickens. 

“Why?” 
| “tHe loved the poor; he showed a 
| greater belief in humanity than Thack- 
| eray 
| ‘How do you prove that?"’ 
| **Well, take Thackeray's Vanity 
| Fair; itis clever and satirical, but there 
| is only one good character, and he was 
a fool; butin Dickens you come across 
| character after character that you can’t 
| help loving.”’ 

ow about poetry; what poets do 
| you like?”” 
| “The minor poets of two hundred | 
| years ago, Herrick, Churchill, Shen- | 
stone and others.’” 

““Why do you like them?’ 

They are so pretty, so easy to un- | 
derstand; you know what they mean. 
‘They speak of beauty and flowers and 
love; their language is tuneful and 
sweet.”’ 

“*You have read Shakespeare? 

“Yes, every play, ayain and again." 

“Which do you like best?"" 

“LE like them all, the historical and 
the imaginative. 1 have never seen 
one acted, but to me King Lear is his | 
masterpiece. "” 

As the missionary went out the old 
shoemaker doubled over farther in his 
chair, alone with his thoughts, alone 
“with his kingdom. 


What is That in Thine Hand? 
Pernaps you have really never look- 
ed to see what.was there, possibly.vou 
had thought there was nothing in it. 
Doubtiess Moses had such 
thought when this question was put to 
him. You know the story, how he was 
chosen to iead children of Israel out of 
himseif 
ww in 
soach of a 
st it upon 


some 


his hand onl 
Wheat 
the vround 

then ata word of command it assum- 
ed_ its original form, With this rod in 
his hand, a symbol of the power that 
was given him, he set out to accom- 


tree, 
me a living serpent, 


e 
the ways in which he impressed the 
heathen by the miraculous 
power symbolized by. the simple rod 
in his hand. When he held it above the 
waters, the river became as blood 
When the Israelites. came to the Red 
Sea he smote the waters with his rod 
and:they piled up as a heap, while the 
men passed over. The rad was noth. 
ing, certainly, but the power back of 
it was something 

Sitting at his desk isa manin deep 
meditation. Finally he reaches tor 
pen and ona sheet of paper writes 
few words, presses a button, and ere 
longa prisoner walks out from the pen- 
itenuary, a freeman. Why? ‘There 
was no virtue inthe pen, truly, butit 
was directed by the hand of the 
Governor of the State and the power 
vested in him was recognized. 

What does that man carry, who is 
passing along the’ street. A. saw and 
a hammer. What does it signify 
‘That with these tools in his hand he 1s 
building a schooihouse, where boys 
and girls shall learn to be useful citizens, 

Inasmalltown of the Middle West 
live two brothers. . During their work- 
ing hours they wear a white uniform, 
What do.we see in their hands? - Us- 
tally a knife, a scalpel, yet from all 
over the world multitudes come to see 


plish his mission. Very interesting 


nations 


these men, that they may find relict 
from suffering. Thousands are every 
year sent away with health restored, 
Only a bit of steel in the hand of a 
skilled surgeon, yet what wonders it | 
can accomplish. 

In alittle cottage sits a woman with 
a child in her lap and another asleep 
ona couch near by. Her face bears 
the mark of sorrow and anxiety. A 
few dayssince, the father of the house. 
hold was laid away to rest. A long 
illness had used all their little hoard of 
savings, and the mother knows not” 
which way to turn. She ts mending a 
rent in her-little boy's jacket, and tr 
ing to plan for the future. What has 
she in her hand? Jn her extremity 
she finds only her needle, but her :e- 
solve is taken. In her needle lies her 
opportunity. With itshe will provide 
for herself and her little ones. Only a 
needle. Yes, and it means many 
weary hours of toil and fasting, but 

th love and determination back of 
it she will make for herself and her 
children a livelihood. 

An immense audience crowds the 
spacicus auditorium to its fullest cap- 
acity. On the piatform stands a man 
who bolds in his hand only a thing of 
wood and strings, but as the bow goes 
over the strings, there is an intense at. 
titude of listening throughout the au- 
dience. It would almost seem that a 
human voice floats out to the ones 
listening, A young man enters, 
dressed in khaki, As he walks up the 
aisle you see that one sleeve is empty. 
As he Teaches the plattorm thei 
those who spring to his aid. They 
take that which is his hand, and 
caressingly there is unfolded the Amer- 
ican flag. Out from the people assem- 
bled rises a cheer. Again the bow is 
quickly run across the strings of the 
violin, and as the notes penetrate to 
the ones gathered, they rise to the 
feet, and there rolls, like one mighty 


voice, 


“Oh, say can you see, by the dawn's eatiy 

light, , 

so proudiy we tthe wviligh's 

last gleaming, 

Whose broad. stripes and bright stars, thro! 

__ the perilous Hight, 

O%eF the ramparts we watched, were so fale 
lantly streaminy 

And the rockets red lure, the bombs bursts 
ings in 
r he wight that our Hag was 


What hai 


People's Weekly 


The Arti 

There was once a painter whose 
friend did not believe in God. Some- 
times the artist was very grieved and 
id try to convince his fri 
there was 4 Creator who r 
things. The friend would say that 
things came by chance. 

One day the artist: had finishec 4 
beautitul painting and put away bis 
vhen his friend came into his 
study truck with.the lovely picture, 
he exclaimed. “‘How splendid! Whe’ 
painted this? 

Then the artist quietly answered, 
“No one painted it; it came ly 
chance 

“Qh,"’ cried his friend, ‘do you 
think [am foolish enough to believe 
thar so beautiful a scene came without 
a creator:"* 

‘The painter threw open his stusy 
window. and, pointing to the hills tio-, 
ped with the rays of the setting sun, 
said, “Then why should you expect 
me to believe that so beautiful a world 
came by chance?"" 

It is only fools who say there is no 


God. 


wo 


brush 


Captain Jack Crawford, the famous 
western scout, once said: “If | had my 
way | would imprison for life all w 
and publishers of the yellow-backed 
lies that rifla_ many young men, and 
bring them west to fight Indians."’ 
© 
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“The true aim of English-teaching 
is notto provide a supply of clerks and | 
office boys,’ but to open the gates of that | 
enchanted world in which Richard } 
Fenerel dwelt as the type of educated 
adolescence, lord of kingdoms, where 
Beauty was his handmaid, and History 
his minister, and Time his ancient 
harper, and sweet Romance his bride: | 
where he walked in a realm vaster and | 
more gorgeous than the great Orient, 
peopled with heroes that have been: | 
the magic realm of Literature (Preface | 
to Teaching of English by W. S. 
Tomkinson). - 


The new ideal in the elementar, i 
schools. is indeed the old idcal in Ye 
universities—an education not so inuch 
concerned with’ livelihood as with | 
living. What is really new is the revela. 
tion of the importance of the emotional 
life —to provide that culture of the feel-.| 
ings without which as John Stuart Mill 
discovered, all intellectual culture is | 
vain. (ibid) | 

This quotation from a book an ac- | 
cult philosophy by Yogi Roma-Chana 
ka may be accepted as sound and as an 
introduction to the importance of read- : 
ing because thought is stimulated more 
by reading than by any other single ele- ! 
ment in our total situation. True there | 
are othér important elements, such as | 
conversation, moving pictures, public | 
speaking, but these are occasional | 
compared with one’s daily reading | 

The teacher's reading is more im- | 
portant than that of the average citizen | 
‘ecause he of she is directly in touch 
vith” forty or more children who will 
ve influenced ‘in their reading and in 
the formation of their characters by the 
teacher's thought. 

The object of the teacher's reading ; 
hould be at least three-fold—profes- | 
ional, informational, emotional and 
vossibly four-fold in being sometimes 
recreational. 


I assume that the first two need no | 
lefensive argument. The teacher 
who is really alive will read profes- 
sional publications of the monthly or 
weekly press and at least one or two 
of the newer books that come from | 
the press year by year in such increas- 
ing numbers—many mere repetitions 
of ideas common to educational writers 
tor centuries, but none the less eter- 
nally new to the teacher who so easil 
falls into routine habits of mass teaching 
instead ‘of considering the individual 
needs of her class. 

. The re-reading of the old profes- 
sional books would be ood practice, 
ut the newer literature in this line 


‘ly or even at all. 


Presents so different a terminology in 
the use of technical terms that it would 
be quite uninterpretable to one trained 
merely in the professional literature of 
twenty years ago. This sentence ““The 
laws of readiness, exercise and effect 
govern thinking just as they do all other 
mental processes’? and “‘If elements 
did not emerge from a total complex 
as a result of bonds formed, of readi- 
ness of certain tracts, no willing, no 
attention on the part of the thinker, 
would ever bring about analysis’” sound 
like an entirely new language, as would 
all that is written on intelligence tests, 
scales and standards. We must read 
peixbcoks on remain stationary. ~ 


No teacher can escape reading for 
information. Every day a dozen ques- 
ions are asked that the inexperienced 
teacher cannot answer in history, in 
geography, in mature study, and yet 
it is quite easy for the experienced 
teacher to answer too glibly from her 
broad store of information the ques- 
tions of her pupils, when it would be 
far better to direct the questioners to 
wark out their own answers. Yet it 
is comforting to know that you know 


{and do not have to evade the question 


because of ignorance. 


But professional up-to-dateness and 
a well informed mind leave a teacher 
cold and uninspiring. After all, these 
are tie tempural matters and it is un- 
seen things of the spirit that really 
matter ana this is found in the literature 
of a nation, not in the encyclopedias 
and scientific treatises, valuable as 


| these are for certain purposes. 


[am not contending that ‘a teacher 
should read current literature extensive- 
There will be little 
loss in neglecting all books of fiction 
that have not been published for five 
yearsatleast. In fact much of current 


literature is quite worthless and harm- | 


ful. It is rather disturbing to find su 
much decadent literature available to 
the present day reader. In fact, we 
need some guide in making our chcice 
of reading. 

There are three or four guiding 
features: ~- 
(1) Ithas stood the test of time and 
critics. 
(2) It represents the permanent 
point of view of the majority. 
(3) It presents an ideal character or 
an ideal state of society in an attractive 
and credible light.- 
(4) The language should be of a 
high standard. 


(1) The test of time will eliminate 
Currrent publications .and at once 
commend — Dickens, - Thackeray, 
Hugo, Doyle, “Kipling, Gilbert 
Parker, Thompson, Scott, Shakespeare. 
Ralph Connor has stood the test of 
time Pretty well, and without doubt 
Lay Montgomery, Marshall Saun- 
ders, Agnes Laut and other Canadian 
writers can be included in this test. 
Bliss Carman says that Anne of Green 
Gables is one of the finest idylls of 
English literature. 


(2) The second test can be better 
understood by taking an actual case. 
Suppose I wanted to write a story with 
a Stratford teacher as the heroine. I 
have no moral right to seize upon 
some freak of a teacher who violates 
conventions, smokes cigarettes, carries 
a flask of bootlegger’s whisky, plays 
jazz, breaks speed laws, condemgs the 
sacred, and talks bolshevism ‘as that 
heroine, leaving the impression on the 
reader that this is a typical or likely-to- 
be-typical teacher of the day. Yet 


much of our literature is just this kind of | 


caricature. The only way to bring in 
such a freak would be in contrast to the 
really typical teacher Avhose description 
I need not labor to give. Yet aprom- 
inent Canadian writer has written a 
serixg.of books °“The Prairie Wife, 
Mother, Child’, each one a mere 
caricature of these types, and only ex- 
istent in the writer's mind. 


(3). There would be some excus® 
if the picture presented of these type® 
were better than the average but they 
were not. They were distinctly 
inferior and untypica; and in the 
whole lung@rawn story there was not 
a really worth while character intro- 
duced. The same is true of Main 
Street, said to be the best American 
novel ofa few years ago. 


‘| The point I wish to make is this 


—that teachers should condemn these 
caricatures and give sound reasons for 
sc doing. ‘Vhey may be true to fact 
(Il don’t believe it) but that 1s no 
commendation and no claim whatever 
to literary value, and don’t let us be 
ashamed to say so, despite the fact of 
best sellers. | am perfectly-sure that 
Main Street will not be in print five 
Years from now, just as that famous 
book Trilby was dead within three 
years of its publication. ‘The place for 
such stories is in the magazings, if any- 
where, to be-forgotten whe the next 
monthly number appears. 


My standards of what stories should 
be are Parker's The March of the 
White Guard, and Dickens Tale of 
Two Cities. “A close parallel to the 
latter is Parker's The Right of Way. 
fin Dickens, Tale Sydney Carton, the 
dissolute English lawyer saves the life 
of Charles Darney, the French noble- 
man tho’ it meant giving up the girl 
he loved. In Parker's story Charley 
Steele, a dissolute lawyer, is almost 
drowned, rescued, and lost to his wife, 
who does not love him, and thinking 
him dead marries the man she really 
loves and respects. When Steele re- 
covers and learns of this action, he 
decides to remain unknown and works 
out his salvation in a small French 
village, finally giving his life in defence 


of funds raised for re-building a burn- 
ed Church. ‘Fanciful stories’ We say. 
Yet the Great War furnishedfhourly 
examples in real life of greater sacri- 
fice than any of these literary produc- 
tions. They all are faint copies of 
the greatest sacrifice of all history— 
Christ, the Galilean. Literature can be 
great only as it approaches the Bible 
Parallel. 


History and Literature are the great 
means of building up our naticnal life 
because these will create a common 
ideal of living. “Are we as teachers 
making good use of these means?» Or 
are we depending upon flag-waving 
and national boasting? 


(4) The fourth test of using stana- 
ard, lucid English needs no argument. 
Yet how much of literature is filled 
from cpverto cover with the language 
of the street gamin and the uneducated. 
The practical application of these 
standards is this—that we should aim 
to build up in our schools a Canadjan 
ideal of citizenship‘and chat the basis 
of this is in Canadian literature sug- 
“gested in this statement. We need to 
read the best English literature of great 
| Britain and the United States, and of 
other languages if we can, but there is 
‘Something distinctive in Canadian 
-einzenship~. It should be so and it is® 
| desirable “ice-sintain. it.” Hence the 
need of our native iiterawure. Of 
course we shall hear objections of no 
Canadian literature; of proviricialism ; 
of the need of wider interests, etc. , ef. 
The answer is that there is a very 
healthy Canadian literature, especially 
the- poetic; that “he is the best cos- 
mopolite who loves his native country 
jbest’’ and that interest always works 
j outward from the immediate environ- 
ment to the wider. 


Our heritage of poetical literature is 
unexcelled—Bliss Carmaa, William 
Wiltred Campbell. Archibald Lamp- 
man, Duncan Campbell Scott, Charles 
1C. D. Roberts, Marjorie Pickabatl, 
Pauline Johnston, are quite as high 
| class poets as Longfellow, Words- 
worth or Bridges. When it comes to 
i modern American (U_S.) poets, ours 
remain in a_higher plane altogether 
and I hope will never degenerate into 
the hopeless, emptiness .of modern 
thymeless, footless and thoughtless 
verse. (See Conrad Aiken’s Anthol- 
ogy of American Poetry—MacMillan 
Dollar Library). 


Edwin Markham, L.L.D., author 
of the Man with a Hoe, says in speak- 
Ing of modeén fiction: 


“‘Instead of taking this high ground 
our new realists seem to be burdened 
by sex-obsession Sex is a divine 
force. bur our new writers appear 
to be a whole diameter away from this 
basis. They seem to gravitate to the 
ground occupied by the lower savages 
races, the ground of carnality and pro- 
misct They take their stand upon 
a shifting desert, abandoned long ago 
by the higher types of men in their up- 
ward march."” 


So far as modern American poetry 
is concerned, it 1s only necessary to 
compare what is considered the best 
of it with the poetry of Bliss Carman, 
Pauline Johnson, Marjorie Pickthall 
and others. 


— 


ceeaeess 


Vapor and Blue 
Wintiam Witrrep CaMPnent. 
Domed with the azure of heaven, 
Floored with pavement of pearl; 
Clothed all about with a brightness 
Soft as the eyes of a girl. 


Girt with a magical girdle, 
Rimed swith a vapor of rest, 
These are the inland waters, 
These are the ae the west. 


Voices of sumberdus music 
irits of mist and'lame; 
STicslight memories; let here 
By gods who long ago came; 


And long-flitting, left but an echo 

In silence of moon-dim caves. i 

Where, haze-wrapped, the August night 
sleeps 

Gr the wild heart of October raves. 


Here, where the jewels « 
Are set in the light of God's smile, 
Far from the world’s wild throbbing 
1 will stay me and rest me awhile; 


And store in my heart old music, 
Melodie: yathered sind sung. 

By the genies of love and beauty 

When the heart of the seorld weas young. 


Jazz Home Life As Cause Of 
Juvenile Crime 

The Literary Digest is dealing 
with a subject of genuine and wide 
spread interest in’ its symposium on 
juvenile delinquency and crime. Un- 
der the heading of “* The Juvenile Jazz 
to Jail’? the magazine prints answers 
to a questionnaire which is seat to 
prosecuting attorneys in various key 
centers throughout the country 

The: testinyony of these expert wit- 
nesses leaves no room for doubt that 
not only has there been an amazing 

crease in-the number of crimes com- 
mitted by minors, but also that the 
gravity of their crimes has increased, 
also, in a most alarming manner. 

A recent report ofthe Prison Com- 
missioner of New York State notes 
that a large percentage of the criminals 
of today are mere boys and girls 

“There is no doubt that the terrible 
situation portrayed by the Prison Com- 
missioner exists,"” states Chief M 
istrate McAdoo of New York. ""My 
own experience shows’ he adds, 
“that nearly al! present offenders, 
particularly in crimes of violence, are 
from 1t 0°25 years of age.” 

An inspection of Tombs prison in 
New York shows that it contained at 
the time 122 boys between 16 and 21, 
“‘many of them unconcerned about the 
seriousness of the situation they were 


in. 


At Raymond Street jail, in Brook- 
lyn, the last five years have seen 12, 
342 male prisoners and 1.346 female 
prisoners between 1 and 21 confined 

Not the least. striking phase of the 
Digest’s questionnaire isthe fact that 
the majority of the district attorneys 
who answer place the responsibility for 
the increase in Juvenile delinquency on 
the home itself. 


There can be no question that Ju- 
venile delinquency and the prevalence 
of crime at present are due more to the 
lack of religious training than to any 
other cause,” writes DE. O'Brien, 
city prosecetor of the city of Omaha 
He indiots the “‘majority of fathers 
and mothers for their indifference to 
the standard of morals maintained by 
their childreng duc to a great extend to 
a desire for pleasure on the part of the 
Parents."" 


How to Close the Jails 

A subsequent issue of The Literary 
Digest under the above title, carries 
the following interesting item: 

“OF 4,000 boys who passed before 
a New York judge on their way to 
jail, reformatory, or parole, only three 
had belonged to a Sunday School. 
S'The fact is recited “as powerful 
testimony for religious traiaing of the 
young. 


“In a letter to Dr. George William 
Carter, general secretary of the New 
York Bible Society, Judge Lewis L. 
Fawcett, of the State Supreme Court 
gives his experience of twenty-three 
years on the bench: 

“Permit me to state that my ex- 
perience during tw enty-three years on 
the bench, in which time over 4.000 
boys under the age of twenty-one years 
were convicted of crime before me, 
of whom but three were members of 
aSabbath-school, has satisfied me of 
the value of Sabbath-school to the 
| community, in helping safe-guard it| 


| to the entent to which Sabbath-schools | 


nothing except think?”’ 

‘No; it is my pleasure and occupa- 
tion. 

“‘What do you think about as you 
sit here?” 

“All sorts of things—what I have 
read, mostly.” 

“*Whac have you read?”” 

“Everything that [ could get hold of 
—novels, poetry, history and travel.” 

“What novelist'do you like best?’ 

The answer came, prompt and dec 
sive: “‘Dickens. 

“Why?” 

“He ised the poor; he showed a 
greater belief in humanity than Thack- 


exist, from the growth of criminals. 
“‘My_ experience also satisfies me | 
of theirValue to the individual. 

“In 1,902 cases of suspended crim- | 
inal sentences, in each of which a/ 
minister, or priest, or rabbi became 
| interested at my request, only sixty-two. 
| of the boys were brought back for viol- | 
ation of the conditions of paroie. I be- 
lieve the reform inthe remaining cases | 
(over 1,000) was prompt and per- 
manent. *‘In fact, | regard our Sabbath- | 
schools, including those of all faiths, 
as the only effective means to stem the 
rising tide of vice and crime among 
our youth. Society carries the heavy 
burden of criminality, chiefly because 
of the lack of religious training of 
youth. 

“If ail the children could be kept 
under the influence of the Sabbath- 
school, and the grown-ups were active 
in some church, we could close our 
prisons and jails, instead of being com- 
pelled co enlarge and increase their 
number. 

“The problem of youth is the prob- 
lem of humanity. 

“There are over 17,000,000 boys 
and girls in this country growing up 
without moral training from any source 
Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish. 


i 
| 
| 
| 


Lincoln's Three Books 

The Bible is literary, poetical, his- 
torical, and educational. . Abraham 
Lincoln had only three books in his 
carly manhood: The Bible, Aesop's 
Fables and Weems’ History of the 
United States. “The Bible was the 
great Book that gave our martyred 
President his simple, tender, beautiful 
literary style, both for speaking and 
writing. “The Fables gave him_ his 
story illustrations, while che history 
made him familiar with the great char- 
acters and events of the nation. Leave 
the Bible out of his life and he might 
have been a moral wreck; at. least, 
there would have been no Abaham 
Lincoln as the world sees him today 

Young man, the dust on your Bible 
may be the cause of your dewnfali— 
your failure in this life, as well as in 
the life tocome. If you are not alover 
of the Divine counsel, you will grad- 
ually drop out of the Sunday School, 
the church, the worship and service of 
the Living God. Exchange. 


Alone With His Kingdom 


He was in his way a king, that mis- 
erably poor and helplessly paralyzed old 
shoemaker who lived in one of the 
grimiest streets in the squatid East End 
of London. He could think great 
thoughts, bright, happy thoughts by 
which he peopled his kingdom, the 
dark little kitchen in which he sat day 
in and day out. In London's Unéer- 
world, Mr. Thomas Holmes, who for 
upward of a quarter of a century wasa 
police-court missionary, reports this re- 
markable conversation, which took 
“place between himself and the cripple: 

“Icis a very hard life ter you sitting 
month after month on that chair, un- 
able to do anything!" 

“It is hard, [ do not know what I 
should do if | could not think."” 

“But isn't it hard for you to do 


eray 
“How do you prove that?"” 
“Well, take Thackeray's Vanity 
Fair; itis clever and satirical, but there 
is only one good character, and he was 
a fool; butin Dickens you come across 


| character after character that you can’t 


help loving."” 
ow about poetry; what poets do 
you like?’” 

“The minor poets of two hundred | 
years ago, 
stone and others.’’ 

“Why do you like them? 


They are so pretty, so easy to un- | 


derstand; you know wh: 

They speak of beauty and flowers and 
love; their language is tuneful and 
sweet.”" 

“*You have read Shakespeare? 

“Yes, every play, again and again." 

“Which do you like best?” 

“I like them all, the historical and 
the imaginative. I have never seed 
one acted, but to me Ki 
masterpiece. "” 

As the missionary went out the old 
shoemaker doubled over farther in his 
chair, alone with his thoughts, alone 


-with his kingdom. 


What is That in Thine Hand? 
Pernaps you have really never look- 

ed fo see what was there, possibly you 

had thought there was nothing in it. 

Doubtiess Moses had some such 
thought when this question was put to 
him. You know the story, how he was 
chosen to jead children of Israel out of 
bondages In hum ec felt himself 

to tusk. ile saw in 
sles de: broach of a 
tree. W he was told to cast itupen 
the vround it becume a living serpent, 
then a word of command it assum- 
ed_ its original form. With this rod in 
his hand, a symbol of che power that 
was given him, he set out to accom- 
plish his mission. Very interesting are 
the wavs in which he impressed the 
heathen nations by the miraculous 
power symbolized by the simple rod 
in his hand. When he held itabove the 
ers, the river became as blood 
When the Israelites came to the Red 
Sea he smote the waters with his rod 
andthey piled up as a heap, while the 
men passed over. “The rod was noth- 
ing, certainly, but the power back of 
it was something 

Sitting at his desk isa manin deep 
meditation. Finally he reaches for a 
pen and ona sheet of paper writes 
few words, presses a button, and ere 
longa prisoner walks out from the pen- 
itentary, a freeman. Why? 

Was no virtue inthe pen, trul 
was directed by the hand of the 
Governor of the State and the power 
vested in him was recognized. 

What does that man carry, who is 
passing along the’ street. A saw and 
a hammer. What does it signi 
‘That with these tools in his hand he 1s 
building a schoothouse, where boys 
and girls shall learn to be useful citizens. 

Ina small town of the Middle West 
live two brothers. | During their work- 
ing hours they wear a white uniform. 
What dowe see in their hands? Us- 
tally a knife, a scalpel, yet from all 
over the world multitudes come to see 


Herrick, Churchill, Shen- | 


Lear is his | 


these men, that they may find relief 
from suffering. Thousands are every. 
year sent away with health restored, 
Only a bit of steel'in the hand of a 
skilled surgeon, yet what wonders it 
can accomplish. 

In alittle cottage sits a woman with 
a child in her lap and another asleep 
ona couch near by. Her face becrs 
the mark of sorrow and anxiety. A 
few days since, the father of the house.” 
hold was laid away to rest. A long 
illness had used all their little hoard of 
savings, and the mother knows not’ 
which way to turn. She is mending a 
rent in her little boy's jacket, and tr 
ing to plan for the future. What has 
she in her hand? In her extremity 
she finds only her needle, but her e- 
solve is taken. In her needle lies her 
opportunity. With it she will provide 
for herself and her little ones. Only a 
needle. Yes, and it means many 
weary hours of toil and fasting, but 
| with love and determination back of 
jit she w ill, make for herself and her,} 
| children a livelihood. 

An immense audience crowds the 
spacious auditorium to its fullest cap- 
city. On the piatform stands a 
who bolds in his hand only a thing of 
wood and strings, but as the bow goes 
over the strings, there is an intense at- 
ttude of listening throughout the au- 
dien It would almost seem that a 
human voice floats out to the ones 
listening. A young man enters, 
dressed in khaki. As he walks up the 
aisle you see that one sleeve is empty, 
As he “Feaches the plattorm there are 
those who spring to his aid. They, 
take that which is in his d, and 
caressingly there is unfolded the Amer- 
ican flag. Our from the people assem- 
bled rises a cheer. Again the bow is 
quickly run across the strings of the 
violin, and as the notes penetrate to 
the ones gathered, they rise to the 
feet, and there rolls, like one mighty 
voice, — 


“Oh, say can you see, by the dawn's eariy 
light, ’ 

Woat so proudiy we hail atthe usilight's 
last gleaming, 

Whose broad. stripes and bright stars, the 

the perilous Hight, 

O%er the ramparts We watched, were so pole 
lantly streaming? 

And the rackets’ ted ghire, the bombs burst: 
inne in 
proof dh 
still the te 


he wight that our flag was 


‘The Artist and The Atheist 

There a painter whose 

id did not believe in God. Son 
times the artist was very grieved and 

try to convince his friend t) 
there was a Creator who made 
things. “The friend would say that 
things came by chance. 

One day the artist had finished 4 
beautitul painting and put away: his 
brushes, when his friend came into his 
study... Struck with.the lovely picturs, 
he exclaimed. “‘How splendid! Who’ 
painted this? 

Then the artist quietly answered, 
“No one painted it; it came by 
chance 

“Qh,"’ cried his friend, “do you 
think I am foolish enough to believe 
thar so beautiful a scene came without 
a creator?”* . 

‘The painter threw) open his stusy 
window and, pointing to the hills tiy-, 
ped with the rays of the setting sua, 
said, ‘’Then  ivhy should you expect 
me to believe that so beautiful a world 
came by chance?" 

It is only fools who say there is 10 


God. 


Captain Jack Crawford, the famous 
western scout, once said: “If L had my 
way I would imprison for life all writers 
and publishers of the yellow-bacl 
lies that réia many young men, 
bring them west to fight Indians. 
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“The true aim of English-teaching 
is notto provide a supply of clerks and 
office boys, but to open the gates of that 
enchanted world in which Richard 
Fenerel dwele as the type of educated 
adolescence, lord of kingdoms, where 
Beauty was his handmaid, and History 
his minister, and Time his ancient 
harper, and sweet Romance his bride: 
where he walked in a realm vaster and | 
more gorgeous than the great Orient, 
peopled with heroes that have been: 
the magic realm of Literature (Preface 
to Teaching of English by W. S. 
Tomkinson). 


The new ideal in the elementary 
schools. is. indeed the old ideal inte 
universities—an education not so much 
concerned with’ livelihood as with 
living. What is really new is the revela- 
tion of the importance of the emotional 


' 
| 


it 


(1) The test of time will eliminate 
Currrent publications _and at once 
commend Dickens, - Thackeray, 
Hugo, Doyle, “Kipling, Gilbert 
Parker, Thompson, Scott, Shakespeare. 
Ralph Connor has stood the test of 
tithe pretty well, and without doubt 
Ly Montgomery, Marshall Saun- 
ders, Agnes Laut and other Canadian 
writers can be included in this test. 
Bliss Carman says that Anne of Green 
Gables is one of the finest idylls of 
English literature. 


(2) The second test can be better 
understood by taking an actual case. 
Suppose I wanted to write a story with 
a Stratford teacher as the heroine. I 
have no moral right to seize upon 
some freak of a teacher who violates 
conventions, smokes cigarettes, carries 
a flask of bootlegger’s whisky, plays 
jazz, breaks speed laws, condemgs the 
sacred, and talks bolshevism ‘as that 
heroine, leaving the impression on the 
reader that this is a typical or likely-to- 
be-typical teacher of the day. Yet 


Presents so different a terminology in 
the use of technical terms that it would 
be quite uninterpretable to one trained 
merely in the professional literature of 
twenty years ago. This sentence ‘“The 
laws of readiness, exercise and effect 
govern thinking just as they do all other 
mental processes’ and “‘If elements 
did not emerge from a total complex 
as a result of bonds formed, of readi- 
ness of certain tracts, no willing, no 
attention on the part of the thinker, 
would ever bring about analysis’? sound 
like an entirely new language, as would 
all that is written on intelligence tests, 
scales and standards. We must read 
peocoks on remain stationary. ~ 


caricature. The only way to bring in 
such a freak would be in contrast to the 
really typical teacherAvhose description 
I need not labor to give. Yet aprom- 
inent Canadian writer has written a 
sericg.of books ‘“The Prairie Wife, 
Mother, Child’, each one a mere 
No teacher can escape reading for | caricature of these types, and only ex- 
information. Every day a dozen ques- | istent in the writer's mind. 
ions are asked that the inexperienced = ‘ 
teacher cannot answer in hae: in| (3) There would be some excus® 


much of our literature is just this kind of | 


of funds raised for re-building a burn- 
ed Church. ‘Fanciful stories’ We say. 
Yet the Great War furnishedfhourly 
examples in real life of greater sacri- 
fice than any of these literary produc- 
tions. They all are faint copies of 
the greatest sacrifice of all history— 
Christ, the Galilean. Literature can be 
great only as it approaches the Bible 
parallel. 


History and Literature are the great 
means of building up our naticnal life 
because these will create a common 
ideal of living. “Are we as teachers 
making good use of these means?» Or 
are we depending upon flag-waving 
and national boasting? 


(4) The fourth test of using stana- 
ard, lucid English needs no argument. 
Yet how much of literature is filled 
from cpverto cover with the language 
of the street gamin and the uneducated. 
The practical application of these 
standards is this—that we should aim 
to build up in our schools a Canadjan 
ideal of citizenship‘and chat the basis 
of this is in Canadian literature sug- 
“gested in this statement. We need to 
read the best English literature of great 
| Britain and the United States, and of 
other languages if we can, but there is 
‘Something distinctive in Canadian 
Lsinzenship-. It_should be so and it is” 
| desirable io*a-sintain it.” Hence the 
need of our native iiteraure. Of 
course we shall hear objections of no 
Canadian literature ; of proviricialism ; 
of the need of wider interests, etc. , ef. 
The answer is that there is avery 


i 


life—to provide that culture of the feel- 
ings without which as John Stuart Mill 
discovered, all intellectual culture is 
vain. (ibid) 

This quotation from a book on oc- 
cult philosophy by Yogi Roma-Chana- 
ka may be accepted as sound and as an 


: i i pet 
| geography, in nature study, and yet if the picture presented of these type’ 
it is quite easy for the experienced | Were better than the average but they 
jteacher to answer too glibly from her] were, not. They were | distineiy 
{broad store of information ‘the ques-| inferior and untypicai and in the 
tions of her pupils, when it would be | Whole lung @rawn stor; there was not 
|far better to directthe questioners to|% feally worth while character intro- 
j ware out their own answers. Yet it| duced. The same is true of Main 


lis comforting to know that you know | Street, said to be the best American 


healthy Canadian literature, especially 
the- poetic; that “he is the best cos- 
mopolite who loves his native country 
best’? and that interest always works 
outward from the immediate environ- 
ment to the wider. 


Our heritage of poetical literature is 


introduction to the importance of read- 
ing because thought is stimulated more 
by reading than by any other single ele- 
ment in our total situation. True there 
are othér important elements, such as 


| 
| 
conversation, moving pictures, public | 


speaking, bur these are occasional | 
compared with one’s daily reading 

The teacher's reading is more im- 
portant than that of the average citizen 
‘ecause he of she is directly in touch 
vith’ forty or more children who will | 
ve influenced ‘in their reading and in 
the formation of their characters by the 

cher’s thought. 

The object of the teacher's reading 
hould be at least three-fold—profes- 
ional, informational, emotional and 
vossibly four-fold in being sometimes 
recreational, 


1 assume that the first two need no | 
lefensive argument... The teacher 
who is really alive will read profes- 
sional publications of the monthly or, 
weekly press and at least one or two 


of the newer books that come from | 


the press year by year in such increas- 
ing numbers—many mere repetitions 
of ideas common ta educational writers 
for centuries, but none the less eter- 
nally new to the teacher who so easi 
falls into routine habits of mass teaching 
instead of considering the individual 
needs of her class. 

_ The re-reading of the old profes- 
sional books would be ood practice, 


| 


{and do not have to evade the question | Nvel of a few years ago. 


because of ignorance. : 


But professional up-to-dateness and 
a well informed mind leave a teacher 
coldand uninspiring. After all, these 
are the temporal matters and it is un- 
seen things of the spirit that teally 
matter ana this is found in the literature 
of a nation, not in the encyclopedias 
and scientific treatises, valuable as 
these are for certain purposes. 


The point I wish to make is this 
—that teachers should condemn these 
caricatures and give sound reasons for 
sc doing. ‘Whey may be true to fact 
(1 don’t believe it) but that is no 
commendation and no claim whatever 
to literary value, and don't let us be 
ashamed to say so, despite the. fact of 
best sellers. | am perfectly-sure that 
Main Street will not be in print five 
Years from now, just as that famous 
book Trilby was dead within three 
years of its publication. The place for 
such stories is in the magazings, if any- 
where, to be-forgotten whe the next 
monthly number appears. 


I am not contending that ‘a teacher 
should read current literature extensive- 
ly or even at all. There will be little 
loss in neglecting all books of fiction 
that have not been published for five 
yearsatleast. In tact much of current 
literature is quite worthless and harm- |! 
ful. It. is rather disturbing to find su 
much decadent literature available to 
the present day reader. In fact, we 
need some guide in making our chcice 
of reading. 


My standards of what stories should 
be are Parker's The March of the 
White Guard, and Dickens Tale of 
Two Cities. “A close parallel to the 
later is Parker's The Right of Way. 
In Dickens Tale Sydney Carton, the 
dissolute English lawyer saves the life 
of Charles Darney, the French noble- 
man tho’ it meant giving up the girl 
he loved. In Parker's story Charley 
Steele, a dissolute lawyer, is almost 
drowned, rescued, and lost to his wife, 
who does not love him, and thinking 
him dead marries the man she really 
loves and respects. When Steele re- 
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There are three or four guiding 
features: - 
(1). It has stood the test of time and 
critics. 
(2) It represents the permanent 
point of view of the majority. 
(3) It presents an ideal character or 
an ideal state of society in an attractive | covers and learns of this action, he 
and credible light.- decides to remain unknown and works 
(4) The language should be of a! out his salvation in a small French 


ut the newer literatuce in this line 


high standard. village, finally giving his life in defence 


unexcelled—Bliss Carmaa, William 
Wilfred Campbell. Archibald Lamp- 
man, Duncan Campbell Scott, Charles 
1C. D. Roberts, Marjorie Pickthsll, 
Pauline Johnston, are quite as high 
| class poets as Longfellow, Words- 
worth or Bridges. When it comes to 
i modern American (U_S.) poets, ours 
remain in a_higher plane altogether 
and I hope will never degenerate into 
the hopeless. emptiness of modern 
thymeless, footless and thoughtless 
verse. (See Conrad Aiken's Anthol- 
ogy of American Poetry—MacMillan 
Dollar Library). 


Edwin Markham, L.L.D., author 
of the Man with a Hoe, says in speak- 
Ing of modeén fiction: 


“Instead of taking this high ground 
our new realists seem to be burdened 
by sex-obsession Sex is a divine 
force..... but our new writers appear 
to be a whole diameter away from this 
basis. They seem to gravitate to the | 
ground occupied by the lower savages 
races, the ground of carnality and pro- 
misct They take their stand upon 
a shifting desert, abandoned long ago 
by the higher types of men in their up- 
ward march.” 


So far as modern American poetry 
is concerned, it is only necessary to 
compare what is considered the best 
of it with the poetry of Bliss Carman, 
Pauline Johnson, Marjorie Pickthall 
and others. 


Tue CanapiAN 


Canadian Literary Achievements 


HE greatest asset and glory 

of any nation does not con- 

sist in its wealth and resour- 

Ces, or its commercial su- 

premacy, or its military 

prowess, but in intellectual 
achievements. When we 

speak of “The Glory that’ was 
Greece,’’ we have in mind, not her 
material acquisitions, or her martial 
triumphs, but her incomparable art 
and her splendid literature. We can 
pick up her Homer and read the very 
words that were the delight of the 
Grecians when Athens was in all her 
glory. We can yet hear the thunder of 
Demosthenes and the golden words of 
Pericles and the dramatic splendor of 
Zeschylus and Euripides. We can 
feast our eyes upon the artistic con- 
ceptions of Phidias enbalmed in eternal 
marble, and marvel at the wondrous 
beauty of the Parthenon. All her mate- 
rial wealth has vanished, and her mar- 


tial glory is but a tale that is told, but! 


her intellectual supremacy is imperish- 
able, and the products of her imperial 
intellect still survive, “fresh in eternal 
youth, exempt fram mutability and de- 
cay, and as immortal as that intellectual 
principle from which they derived their 
origin, and over which they exercise 
their control.” 

And Rome, so long the dominant 
Mistress of the World, teaches the 
same lesson. She extended her sway 
overall the known regions, and laid 
under tribute all the nations of the 


earth, and caused them to pour their } 


wealth into her lap. Yet all this has 


passed away and left naught but amem- | 


ory and adream. — But not so with the 
products of that brilliant intellect. Her 


Virgil is stil! among us in all his fresh- | 


ness and charm, we can yet listen 10 
the reverberating cudences af Cicero" 
eloquence, hear Horace sing and 
Ovid and Piiny as they depice nature’ s 


changes and charms. The “*Grandeur | 


that was Rome,"* her most durable and 
valuabie contribution to humanity, is 
much more her art, her architecture, 
her literature and her jurisprudence, 
the products of her intellectual gifts, 
than all che victories and conquests. 
inscribed upon her blood-stained rec- 
ords. 

And what areythe brightest names 
en the honor roll of Britain's great 


In whom dowe glory the more, , 9 


ward I] or her Chaucer? 
‘lizabeth or her Shakespeare? 
Marlborough or her Milton?) Her 
Wellington or her Tennyson? Write 
the names of Britain's fifty greatest 
men, and three out of every four will 
he her literary and scientific geniuses. 
We are justly proud of her long line 
of noble heroes, but we glory more in 
the more tangible and lasting achieve- 
ments of her incomparable intellectual 
giants, 

‘anada as 4 nation is only in its in- 
fancy—it is only alittle over sixty years 
since Confederation—and that is tab 
short a time for a people to produce a 
literature comparable with that of 
much older nations. Yer a great lit- 
erature we already have—great in am- 
ount and variety and great in quality— 
and ivis much to. be regretted that so 
few even well-educated. peuple are 
familiar with even the names of many 
of the best writers—names, some of 
them, that are’ hailed with honor in 
Britain and United States, and whose 
productions are eagerly sought after 
by the Jeading mayazines and publish- 
ing houses. 

In recent years, however, there has 
been a gratifying chanve of Canadian 
sentiment inthis regard. though there 
is much get to be desired, ana books 
by Canadian writers and about Canada 


Her 
Her 


now occupy a conspicuous place on 
the shelves of the bookstores. Much 
more, however, could and should be 
done in the schools to familiarize the 
pupils and students with Canadian 
authors and their works, though here, 
also, the current is Howing inthe right 
direction. A series of six books of ; 
poems for use in public and high 
schools was issued sume twenty years 
ago, and of the five hundred or more 
selections, only a score or so were by 
Canadian authors. _ Alexander's book 
|of “Shorter Poems’, used now in 
'high schools, contains a fair proportion 
by Canadian poets. Of course liter- 
ature is cosmopolitan, and our pupils 
and students should become’ familiar 
with the great literary productions of 
other, and especially the English 
speaking, nations, but the works of 
Canadian authors should occupy a 
conspicuous if not the leading place in 
all Canadian schools, as is done in 
other countries of their indigenous 
writers, To parody Tennyso 
“That man’s the best cosmopolite 
who knows his own country's liter- 
ature best."" 

Our readers will no doubt be sur- 
| prised to know whata great yolume of 
; Canadian literature there is. It has 
| been said that one cannot throw a stone 
| anywhere in Canada without hitting 
|poet. “A bibliography. of Canadian 
' Poetry’? (English only) prepared in 

1899 by the late C. C. James for 
Victoria University Library, contains 
the names of some three hundred 
writers, and probably two or three 
score other names could be added of 
poets of alater day. Of course avery. 
great deaf of this ts of mediocre quali- 
ty and. scarecely worthy to be called 
literature, yet half a hundred names 
could be listed whose works are of 
noteworthy and enducing merit, and 
a very considerable number of these 
have produced works of literary quali 
ty that is not surpassed, by any produced 
by contemporary poets in Britain and 
United States Among these bright 
particular stars of the first maunitude 
might be named-Bliss Carman, Wm. 
Wilfred Campbell, Charles G 
Roberts, Archibald Lampman, Pa 
Johnson, Frederick George 
Duncan Campbell Scott, Isabelia C 
ford, Marjone Pickthall, Robert Wy 
ervice, Lloyd Roberts, Robert Nor- 
wood, and a very considerable num- 
ber of others 

Avsmiliar “'Bibliography of Cana- 
dian Fietion'’ issued in 1907 contains 
some two hundred names, to which, 
also, should be added many of more re. 
cent date. Some of these Canadian nev- 
clists are of international fame, suchas 
Sir Gilbert Parker, L. M. Montgom. 

ery. Norman Duncan, Ralph Connor, 
Palmer Cox, Nellie McClung, H. A. 
Cody, ‘Vhos. C. Haliburton, Sir Wil- 
fred Grenfell, Harold Bindloss, 

O. Curwood, Mazo De La Roche, 
, William Kirby, Fran! ickard, Arthur 
Stringer, Peter D. Kyne, ‘Temple 
Bailey,Grant Allen, Robert Barr, Mrs. 
Everard Cotes, James Maclonald 

‘y, and others. 


In the realm of nature stories, 

ada stands preeminent. Earnest $ 

on Thomson's books are even more 
popular in United States and Britain 
than in Canada. Charles G. 1), Rob- 
ert’s nature stories are nearly as well 
known as Vhomson’s, and of superior 
literary quality. Miss Saunders 
“Beautiful Jo" has been translated in- 
to several languages and is read the 
world over; and her other animal stor- 
jes are nearly popular, 

Marshall bids fair to take equal rank 
with those above mentioned in his most 
interesting animal stories. 


In addition to all these, many other 
names might be given of men of inter- 
national repute in various literary 
spheres—Prof. Goldwin Smith, the 
latter-day Macauley, some of whose 
best works were produced while resid- 
ing in Canada; Grant Allen; Sir Wm. 


Dawson, and Sir Wm. [ogan, emin-" 


ent geologists, Sir Daniei Wilson, 
than whom in the realm of archeology, 
there wasno higher authority in his 
day, and various others. + 

Not all of the men named were 
born in Canada, and some born here 
became residents of other lands, yet 
allbelong to the elect circle of Cana- 
dian literati by birth or residence, 
and surely by inspiration. 

In future issues of The Canadian, 
more extended reference will be made 
to some of the most noted of these 
writers, illustrated by~extracts from 
their works. 


Sir Gilbert Parker and Cana- 
dian Literature 


By John Garvin in’ The Canadian Bookman 


It is a curious phenomenon in hu- 
man_ psychology that any Tom, Dick 
or Harry, or any Polly, Peggy or Mar- 
ianna, feels free to express emphatic 
opinions on the merit or demerit of 
current volumes. of literature read or 
casually perused. Why is this? Such 
egotism manifests itself towards no 
other of the fine arts. 


To bea Jiterary critic of distinc- 
tion requires many years of life-exper= 
ience and of reading and. intensive 
study, atter one has received a sound 
education in academic halls; and even 
such a critic hesitates at times to speak 
or write his opinions with emphasis. 


The death of a native Canadian, so 

distinguished in letters. as Gilbert.Pa 

has resulted in numesous editorials 
and articles commenting on. his name 
andfame and on the sad 
great Canadian novel hy 
written. 

‘This particular “sad fact’ always 
provokes a smile, It is so uteri 
absurd! As there are many different 
kinds of novels, which kind is it to 
which the "sad faci’? Pods it 
the crime and decction auve.! Surely 
our own Frank L. Packard takes rank 
among the best writers of such fiction. 
If you doubt this read his Grey Seal 
series, ‘Is it the historical romance? 
Compare. William Kirby's "The 
Golden Dog’? (still the most outstan- 
ding, the most widely read of its kind 
in North America; ) James De Mille’s 
“Helena’s Household; W. D. 
Lighthall’s*’ The False Chevalier and 
Gilbert Parker's) “The Seats of the 
Mighty” with the best historical roman- 
ces inthe United States and you will 
not feelin a humble mood 


yet to be 


Is it a recent type, pertaining to the 
evolution of man? Read “he Morn- 
ing of Time’ by Charles G. D. Rob- 
erts and discover if you can its peer. 
Is it the wild animal story? ‘Then read 
and know that Roberts, ‘Thompson- 
Seton, Fraser and McKishnie lead the 
van among writers of such fiction. 

Is it the domestic animal kind? 
What other writer of such in any 
language. measures up to our own 
Marshall Saunders, author of the 
world-famous “Beautiful: Joe’? and 
any story that equals W. A. Fraser's 
““Thorcughbreds?* 5 

Is it the pioneer tale with its loves 
and hopes, its sacrifices and tragedies? 
Read “The Viking Heart’ by Laura 
Goodman Silverson; ‘The Prairie 
Wife’? by Arthur Stringer; ‘Kins- 
men,’ by Percival J. Cooney and 

The Golden Highlander’, by The- 
odore Goodridge Roberts.” These 
valuable books have a special appeal for 
us because they picture and express 

© 


t that the: 


‘Ripened Fruit 
“‘The swallows twitter in the sky, 
But bare the nest beneath the eaves; 
- The fledgings of my care are gone, 
And left me but the rustling leaves. 


“And yet 1 know my life has strength, 
And firmer hope, and sweeter 
Prayer, 
For leaves that murmur on the ground 
Have now for me a double care. 


“*L see in them the hope of spring, 
That erst did plan the autumn day; 
I see in them each gift of man 
Grow strong in years, then turn to 
clay. 


“‘Not all is lost—the fruit remains 
That ripened through the summer's 
i ray; 
‘The nurstings of the nest are gone, 
Yet hear we still theie warbling 


lay.’" 
—Thomas O! Hagen 


Canadian life. Is it the suvall town com- 
munity novel? Read Isabel Ecclestone 
Mackdy’s ‘‘Blencarrow’’ and Mazo 
‘de la Roche's *‘Delight,’’ books of 
genuine merit, 

Is it child life in fiction? 
novels of this kind oucclass Lucy M. 
Montgomery's “‘Anne of Green 
Gables'’and *‘Explorers of the Dawn’’ 
by Mazo de la Roche? 


What 


| Isithumorous fiction? Haliburton's 
“Sam Slick the Clockmaker’’ holds, [ 
| believe, the world's record for numer- 
ous editions—more than eighty in num- 
ber. And how delightful also is the 
humor in James de Mille’s “The 
| Dodge Club,’’and in Leacock's ‘‘Sun- 
shine Sketches of a Little Town,”” 


Is it the Red Indian story? Major 
John Richardson's **Wacousta’’ has 
stood the test of time for one hundred 
and four years; and how beautiful, 
appealing and instructive is Lighthall’s 

The Master of Life!’’ But why e- 
numerute further? 


novel must havea distinctive 
ly detined original person- 
alities, picturesque descriptions of en- 
vironment, unity of action and dramatic 
climax. Occasional glints of humor 
will not lessen its value and popularity. 
In these qualities what warks of the 
| present day surpass Mazo de la Roche's 
“Jalna’’ and ““Whircoaks of Jalna?”’ 
And let me direc®particular attention 
also to Parker's “‘When Valmond 
Came to Pontiac, 


Let our critics, good, bad and indiffer- 
ent, cease tostering “the inferiority 
compl in the minds and hearts of 
Canadian readers asto the merit of our 
literature. We have reason co be 
proud of what our authors have already 
accomplished. Canada has many 
works of fiction of a’ high order of 
excellence. 


When H. ©. Wade publish is 
Chap Book on Francis Sherman, ‘YAn 
Acadian Singer’’, last year, he receiv- 
ed the following letter from Sir Gilbert 
Parker. containing some words which 
fare poignant today. He wrote: 

Whitehall Court, London, England. 

“There came to me this morning 
your Chap Book.on Francis Sherman 
and 1am grateful to you for it, “Thank 
you for putting me im touch with this 
Canadian singer, and for remembering 
me in regard to him. 

I have not lived in Canada since 
1885 but my heart is always there, and 
there my bones shall lie. [ am. old 
enough in, body, but young at heart, 
and Roberts, Carman, Lampman and 
all the rest | knew, save William Wil- 
fred Campbell. 

God be good to 
produced such singers.’ 

Gilbert Parker. 


he land that 


: 


Classroom Locals 


1 got a nice box from my mother. 

I got a coat, a pair of stockings, two 
sbelts, acake and seme apples. 
5 : farie Rose. 


[ went to the Capito! Theatre on 
Saturday. The show was about Indi- 
ans. | enjoyed it. Miss Ford bought 
two suckers for me. Ithanked her. _. 

George Traini. 


1 go to the manual training shop 
every day. I am making a foot-stool. 
I like to work in the manual training 
shop. Ralph McGilvery. 


| received a letter from my mother 
and I was very sorry to hear that she 

was sick. I hope she is better now. 
Britton Grimoldby. 


The first of November I gota letter 
from my mother. She told me that it 
snowed in Northern Ontario. The 
snow was five inches deep. 

. Earl Prince. 


1 am making a hall rack for my 
mother. I have not finished it. It is 
not ‘painted yet. [ am slow. I am 
making it carefully. My mother will 
be very pleased. John Kosti. 


On Saturday afternoon some pupils 
went to the movies in the Capitol 
Theatre. The picture was called, 

The Sign of Four.’* 
interesting picture. 


Tt was a very 
Albert Gerow. 


I have a nice little dog. He sits 
on the sofa. and watches my mother 
write a letter to me. Bud Male. 


Last summer my sister earned some 
money by clerking in a store in Steen- 
burg. Irvin Hilker. ' 


I received a nice post card from 
my sister Alice, last Saturday. She 
told me that it was snowing in Carle- | 
ton Place then, Grant Thornburn. + 


We have a carnation in our room. 
Ithas six beautiful red blossoms and 
several buds on at. Mr. Blanchard | 


gave the plant to us. Stewart Donaghy. { 


I got a post card from my mother. 
Igor new stockings and shoes from | 
her. ‘They fit me all right. 

Ila Murphy. i 


Mr. O* Gorman and Miss Ford | 
watched Roy and I wash the floor in 
the basement. Miss Ford asked Mr. 
O° Gorman to allow us to go to her 
foun, Miss Ford gave hot dogs, buns, 
appies and candies to us. We thanked 
her Leo Mulvaney. 

\r 


_ Mi sister Blanche and my brother. . 
ines 


Lawrence went. to see my | 
moter and father. They went to the 
Church for the Deaf in Sarnia, i 
June Batty. 
i My father took my brother Harry 
one 
had 
the 


for Armistice Day. | hope he | 


wood time. He will go back to 
niversity in London. 
Dorothy Crewe. 


Muss Cass lent two books to our 
class One book is about dogs and the 
other is about trees. Miss Cass got the | 
books from The Corby Public Library. | 

fe vas kind to think of us. \ 

Irene Coles. | 


| sent to the bay: with a boy. 1| 
faught a small fish with a fishing rod 
and reel. It was not good. | threw it 
into the bay. I caught a tadpole on the 
fishing rod. was not afraid of it. 
Many boys came around. A big boy 
thts on a bicycle. “The boys saw | 
he tadpole. We laughed and had a 
food time. I gave the tadpole to the 
fos, | was happy. - My boy scouc 
Nend was with me. He and I pulled 
* small wagon five miles. We saw 


an. old woman. _ My friend talked to 
her. We walked on. Wesaw many 
tadpoles in the bay. We saw seven 
men fishing. The men did not like 
the tadpoles in the bay. The boys 
laughed. I picked up a small fish. 
The man scolded me. The man told 
me to throw it into the water. My 
friend andI went home My mother 
told me notto go to the bay again. 1 
was shy. [laughed. We hadagood 
time in the summer holidays. 

3 ‘Lee Bostnari. 


My sister Doris is training to be 
nurse inthe Western ho: Toros 
to. She sent mea box of candy. [ liked 
it very much, = 
Donald Crump. 


Last week I got three letters from 
jome. They were from my brother, 
sister and my sister’s friend. Her name 

is Mary Garbo. 
Walter Zygmunt. 


T got the Star Weekly from home last 
week. I went to swim at Albert College 
on Tuesday. I hope I shall get a letter 
from home soon. 

» David Alexander. 


get “The Star Weekly’ from 
home. Last week it had a large colour- 

ed picture of Armistice Day in it. 
Billie Marr. 


My brother ‘John and sister Olive 
drive to College every day. The roads 
were very slippery last week. John 
drove very carefully. Eric went to 
ski on the hills after school. 

Fred Wilson. 


I got some money ina letter from 
home. I shall save it for Christmas. 
Perhaps I shall go home at Christmas j 
for the holiday. Victor Egginton. | 
| 

Last Thursday ,the girls went to 
Albert College to swim. Margaret 
McLeod and [ pulled Miss Daly into 
the water. Miss Bell did not go in the | 
water. } 

Margaret 


McLeod chased Mr. 


| Gordon. He slipped and fell into the | home. 


water. We laughed at him. We hada | 
good time. Rosa Leo. | 


Last Monday was Helen's birthday. | 
She wasten. She got a pretty birth- | 
day cake, some little cakes, some 


' candy, some beads, some peanuts and | 


a doll from her mother. 
happy. 

We had a party. 
made some cocoa. 
ice cream. We played a game. } 

Miss. Ford and Miss Burt -canve. | 
‘They said, “*Your cake is very pretty.’’ 

Lucille Bourdeau. 


Helen was i 


Miss Handley | 


She bought some | 
i 


Last Wednesday was my birthday. 
I was ten. My mother sent a dollar. | 
We went down town with Miss Han- } 
dley. Wesaw a deer. We saw many 
dolls. We went into a store. Raymond 
Burrows bought two bars. We saw 
the movies. We were happy. 
James Brown. 


| 
i 


Jack Hooey got two bars and a letter. | 
T gota new middy, ahat, and bloomers. | 
Raymond Cork got three bars, some | 
gum, mitts and a letter. Raymond) 
Burrows got some gum, a cat, a bar, 
some cake and some candy. 
We saw the movies last Saturday. ! 
‘They were funny. | 
Roberta MacDonald. | 


Donnie’s mather, two brothers, and | 
some friends came last week. Donnie 
gota big bar, some candy, and funny 
Papers. He was happy. 

Raymond Cork. 


On Saturday night we went to the 
assembly-room. We saw a college 
Picture. It was very funny. We Jaugh- 
ed and clapped our hands. 

Britton Grimoldby. 


Te snowed. Lillian and I threw snow- 
bale at each other. We had lots of 
fun. 


Elva Richardson. 


My grandmother had a birthday on 
November 21. She was seventy-six, 
years old. I hope sheis well. 

; Lloyd Sproul. 


I received a letter from my brother. 
I shall go home for Christmas. [am 
very happy. - 

George ‘Traini. 

I got aletter and thirty cents from 

my mother. A big girl bought some 
candy for me. I thanked her. 

Marie Rose. 


I was sorry to hear that my sister 
had chicken pox. I hope she-is better. 
Inez Harris, 


I received a welcome letter from 
my schoolmate Thelma Burke. She 
would like to come back to school but 
hermother needs her help. I am sorry 
that she can’t come. I hope she will 
get ajob very soon. Thelma is help- 
ing her mother keep house. Her 
mother is not very strong yet. I hope 
Ishall get another letter from her very 
soon. Freja Lockett. 


I received two letters, one from my 
mother and one from my brother, 
Austin. Austin sent mea dollar for my 
birthday. | thanked him very much. 

He told me that one of my chums 
who lived in Renfrew had been killed 
by a truck. I was very sorry to hear 
that. x George Welk. 


This afternoon [ shall help fix the 
girls’ rink. I hope we have'a‘real fine 
winter this year. Peter Rudychuk. 


I helped Robert Thompson put up 
the boards around the boys’ rink, | 
wanted to swim at. Albert College but 
Robert wanted a few boys to help him 
with the rink Lloyd Patterson. 


I got a picture of the London hock- 
ey team. Ernest Dinsmore, the Lon- 
don trainer, gave it to me. | made a 
frame for it. I will take it home at 
Christmas if my father lets me go 
Dougtas Compton. 


Freda Lockett received a welcome 
letter from Dorothy Huntley. I was 
very surprised to hear that she was 
married on July 2nd. She used to come 
to school here. Pearl Liddle. 


My mother will send ten cents to 
me ina letter. I shall be very happy. 
Lloyd Birdsell. 


I was first on my report last month. 
My mother was proud of me. | am 
trying to be first again this month. 

Mary Dowhoszya. 


1 am making an umbrella stand in 
the manual training shop, I shail give 
itto my mother fora prgsent. | hope 
she williike it. 

Leonard Byers. 

Miss Hales gave abox of nail polish 
tome. | thanked her. - Winnie and 1 
polished our nails la: ht. Kathleen 
Darling waved my hair. 


Margaret Shepherd. | 


Violet Salminen received a letter 
from her sister in Port Arthur. Violet 
was surprised to hear that they had 
two feet of snow there. 


Harold Smith is looking forward to 
going home at Christmas. His last 
letcer sai‘l that he will have a surprise. 
Harold wonders what it will be. 


Last Saturday and Sunday it snowed. 
1am happy. The boys threw snow- 
balls at each other. Some of the boys 
slid on the ice on the sidewalk and fell 
down. 


Clarence Nahreang. ‘. 


I shall go home for Christmas. I « 
shall see my petlamb. It does not 
drink milk now. It eats oats and hay. 

Ernest Cust. 


I shall take my chum, Rosina, home 
with me for Christmas. Rosina told 
me that she will be happy because she 
never saw Kingston. She will like it. 
We shall have a good time. % 

“Winhifred Cresdee. 


Last summer I went to Belleville 
with Joffre Averall. I saw an old 
woman on the street..A car went by 
her very fast. She did not see it. She was ~ 
afraid of it. [ helped ne across the 
street. She thanked me: ¢ 
Lee Bostnari. 


Billy Wingfield was six years old 
on Nov. 10. He had a lovely birth- 
day party with his classmates and 
Phyllis Copeman and Bo Waugh as 
guests. The birthday cake was very 
lovely with white icing, green holders 
and six candles which Billy blew out 
with one big puff of breath; ice-cream 
biscuits and candy disappeared like 
magic. 


Ethel Hooey was delighted to hear 
that her list letter has been sent to her 
grandmother in England. 


._ Joyce Brohm was very pleased with 
his nice box of warm clothing for 
winter, H 


* Florence Dixon received two nice 
birthday cards, , three handkerchiefs 
and twenty-five cents for her birthday. 
She was thirteen years old Nov. 14. 


Roy Toulouse very much. pleased 
with a new suit which he got from 
home last week. 


Nathan Skulsky’s brother and sister 
came to the school on Sunday, Nov. 13, 
Nathan was surprised. 


John Vilag received a nice box from 
his mother last Saturday. 


Miss Lally’s boys and girls are busy. 
making wool rugs. 


Phyllis Thompson enjoy ede box 
of candy she received from home. 
With so many kinds from which to 
choose it was hard for her to decide 
which to take each day. 


Vetra Shepley is proud to know that 
she has a little nephew. 


Gerald ‘Clarke was happy when Hte 
received a letter from his sisters. He 
had had no word from home since he 
returned to schooi. 


Teddy George was pleased (vith the 


box he received trom hothe, He 
enjoyed the mince pie his mother sent. 


Lloyd Munro was delighted with 
the new clothes his mother sent. 


Paul Berkley was very pleased with 
his picture book of farm animals. 


Marjorie Laliberte received a lovely 
box from home on Monday with two 
new dresses in it. 


Marveen Drury was very pleased 
with the box the received last week. 


Annié Coppieters was delighted with 
the card and five cents from her friend 
Rachel. 


Mr. Stevenson and family of King: 
ston were Sunday visitors with their 
daughter Rose. 

Dorothy Medae’s aunt in Detroit, 
wrote a very nice letter to her and en- 
closed a dollar bill. 

Opal MacDonald and Gilbert 
Marshall received boxes from home. 


Allan Leach is very proud of his 
new green zipper suit. 


Joseph Lamarante likes his new 
mitts so well that he brings them to 
schoo! in his pocket. 


Kenneth Ormerod is very proud of 


chis new trousers. 
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Whose Cup Runneth Over 


In pursuance of our previously an- 
nounced policy for the currentsession, 
this issue of The Canadian, exclusiv 
of the pupils’ and other local pages, is 
largely devoted to Canadian literature. 
The chief feature is the timely paper, 
somewhat condensed, by Dr. Wilcox, 
Principal of the Stratford Normal 
School, on the Teachers’ Reading, 
which he kindly supplied for our use, 
and for which we thank him, He 


An exchange expresses an idea 


worth considering. It says, ““A teacher 


once remarked,” “The longer I teach 
the more thoroughly I become convin- 


ced that the teacher who is on the best 
social terms with her children obtains 


the best results, and notshe who dare 
not relax her dignity long enough to 
give a smile or pleasant word." It is 
quite necessary for the teacher to ma 
tain her dignity, since familiarity 
nowhere breeds contempt faster than 
in the classroom, but some of us stand 
so high on our dignity that we are out 
of the learner's confidence.’” 


‘That seems all right, so let us all try 
to be dignified, but not obtrusively so, 
and always cordial and pleasant. If 
occasionally we raise a hearty laugh in 
class, no time is lost. A teacher who 
always carries a frown and a look of 
sternness, and who will not tolerate a 
moment's hilarity, should have—well 
should take a good dose of Charlie 
Chaplin or some other effective anti- 
toxin. 


He who checks a child with terror, | 


Stops its play, and stills its song, 
Not alone commits an error, 


urges the importance—yes, the ne-| 
cessity—of every teacher keeping up | 
to date in his or her reading, especial- | 
ly along professional and informational | 
lines. This is so obvious that it would | 
seem needless to emphasize it. No| 
teacher can be regarded as competent 
who does not do this. 


The necessity for this, as we said, | 
is obvious. Noone would employ a 


But a great and moral wrong. 
Give it play and never fear 
Active life is no defects 
Never, never break its spirit, — 
Curb it only to direct. 

Would you stop the flowing river, 
Thinking it would cease to flon 
Onward it must flow forever, = 
Better teach it where to go. 


And there is another thing it would 


Miss Timberlake. Expresses 
Appreciation 
Superintendent Fetterly is in receipt 


from our late guest, Miss Timberlake, 
editor of the Volta Review, a para- 
graph of which we take the liberty of 
reproducing: 


“‘One of the pleasantest experiences 
‘of my journey was the day Miss Van 
Adestine and I spent at Belleville, and 
1 want to assure you of our hearty ap- 
preciaton ef your many kindnesses. It 
was not only a pleasure to see the 
School again and to give .first_hand 
news to Miss Ford’s friends in North- 
ampten, but it was also very gratifying 
to note the improvements which you 
have made. I hope that many of our 
schools on the south side of the Great 
Lakes will go and do likewise. Please 
give my kindest regards to your daugh- 
ter, and asssure her of my deep ap- 
preciation of her courtesies.”” if 


Miss Timberlake calls attention to 
two slight errors in The Canadian’s re- 
port of her addres Dr. Bell did, as 
reported, give the Volta Bureau to the 
Association in 1908, but it was esta- 
blished in 1887, three years prior to 
the establishment of The Association. 
Then it was not after but at the 1924 
meeting that the type of program con- 
sisting chiefly of a lot of papers was 

handoned. 


We feel quite elated. To give a 
| nearly three-column report of an ad- 
dress with only two slight errors is to 
| attain to a rare degree of accuracy. 


It is now definitely established that for 
men marriage is conducive to long life. 

| The life expectancy of a married man 
| at 27 years of age is 42-years, that of 
an unmarried man is five years less. We 
commend these facts to the careful 


of a very kindly and appreciative letter |. 


43 per cent of the provincial debt con- 
sists of money advanced for this pur- 
pose, for security of which the Gov- 
ernment has’ not: one cent in bonds, 
the only security being the contracts 
between the.Commission and the mu- 
nicipalities. The: financing is very 
carefully done, every safeguard being 
provided, as is evidenced by the fact 
that the municipalities in their own 
right have at present a reserve of some 
$62,000,000, and the Commission a 
reserve of over $40,000,000, a total of 
$102,000,000, accumulated since 
1906. And nowhere on earth is hydro- 
electric energy available to the home, 
the farm and the factory in such de- 
pendable quantities and atsolowa cost 
as in Ontario. 


Due to its physical characteristics, 
the trend of transportation in Canada 
is essentially cast and west, hence the 
St. Lawrence River System has 
ways been of vital importance to Ca- 
nada, providing a navigable route half- 
way across the Dominion. ~'The 
largest ocean and lake. boats can now 
navigate the whole extent of this 
coursegwith the exception of twenty 
five miles in the upper St. Lawrence, 
a treaty providing for overcoming 
these obstacees now being under con- 
sideration by Congress. In this project 
the problems of navigation and power 
are combined, for the raising of water 
for the one provides power for electric 
development, a matter of very great 
importance to Ontario; while giving 
Jarge ocean-going vessels access to the 
Great'‘Lakes would be an immense 
boon to Ontario and the western ‘pro- 
vinces. Nor, in the opinion of railway 
authorities, would this have an adverse 
effect on the railways, as the increased 
development of Canada’s industrial 
and commercial activities would 
assuredly react favorably on the earn- 
ings of the rai:ways. 


doctor who did not keep himself a- | be well for usto remember, and that is} 


pete Sete times io secard ve med. | that boys and girls are pretty observant | consideration of certain members of our 


Our three chief sources of power 


ical diagnosis and practice; nor a| and not easily fooled and there is no 
lawyer who was not up to date in his | use of ustrying to make them believe 
knowledge of law and general juris- | that we know an awful let more than 
prudence; nor even a plumber or| We feully do. It won't take them long 
electrician who was not familiar with | £0 see through such a'pretence as that. 
the latest principles and devices of his | Some teachers make it a rule never to 
trade | admit that they do not know all about | 
If 


staff. The reasons given are that m: 
ried men take better care of themselves, 
or have bettercare taken of them—lead 
amore regular life and have greater 
domestic comfort. 


are in the Niagara, St. Lawrence and 
Ottawa rivers. At Niagara all of the 
water flow permitted by treaty with the 
United States is now being utilized. 
In the international section of the St. 
i “| Lawrence, some two and a half mil- 
j lion horse power is available, half of 


‘On page six of this issue there is a | 


But above of all others, the teacher, 
on whom so largely depends the men-. 
tal and moral development of the pu- | 
pils, with allthisinvolves of theirchances | 
for success in life, their worth or un- | 
worthiness as citizens, their intellectual 
and spiritual culture, the cultivation of 
all the qualities and aspirations and 
ideals that make for the greatest degree 
of usefulness and happiness in life, | 
should be alertly conversant, as far as | 
possible, with the best methods of in- | 
struction, the most modern assured | 
psychological discoveries, and the very | 
best lines of approach to each pupil's 
distinctive personal characteristics, 
and aptitudes and limitations. He 
should also be fairly conversant with 
the trend of world-events and of com- 
mercial, industrial, social and political | 
movements, and with che more vital | 
developments of scientific knowledge | 
and invention. And he surely would | 
derive much personal enjoyment and | 
stimulation, and be able to impart an | 
added interest and glow to his class- 
room work, if steeped in literary lore 
of at least the English-speaking nations, | 
and sure!y including that of this Can- 
ada of ours. ‘The best teacher, perhaps | 
it is not too much to say, the only good | 
teacher, is the one ‘‘whose cup runne 


over. 


In this School the teachers are or- | 
ganized into a study group, and expect | 


to master three professional baoks this | 


| any matter that comes up in class. 
they don’t know they pretend that they 
{do and then put the question off on 
some plea or other, until they have a 
chance to look it up. We more than 
doubt the wisdom of this and we are 
absolutely sure of its inutility. It is 
not quite honest and straightforward, 
and, as we said, the pupils will very 
soon “‘catch on’’ and lose some of their 
respect for the teacher. We can fool 
ail the pupils sometimes. We can fool 
some of them, possibly, all the time. 
But we assuredly cannot fool all of 
them all the time. And even if we 
could, we have no right to. A vastly 
better way, when we cannot give-a 
definite and assured ans\ to any 
question that arises, is to just say we 
don’t know, but will look it up,’and 
ask them to try to do the same. Such 
amethod will greatly enhance their 
respect for the teacher and at the same 
time encourage the pupils, who will 
then realize that they are not gazing at 
some lofty and inaccessible height of 
wisdom to which it would not be 
possible for them to attain, but that 
the knowledge possessed by even the 
visest person is very limited, that their 
ignorance differs from ours only i 
deyree, and that, therefore, they can 


| hope some day to hold an equal place 
| among those who are classed as wise 


and educated. 


Itis often necessary to say “‘no’’ 


session, the first one, in the stuay of | but it may be spoken pleasantly as well 
which they are now engaged, being as decisively, thus greatly increasing its 
‘American Pronunciation,’ by Dr. effectiveness. 


| very interesting article, ‘‘Canada in| 
Song and Story,’’ written by Miss | 
Laurie Robson, a former pupil of | 


Belleville High School, which fits in; 


very appropriately with the series of 
| editions on Canadian literature and 
| other topics which will appear in The 
| Canadian during this session. We 
| compliment Miss Robson on the fine 
| literary quality of her essay, and the 
| good taste and judgment displayed in 
| her selections. 


| St. Lawrence Power Project 
| This was the subject of Hon. Mr. 
| Challies’ very interesting and instruc- 
tive address at the Association Banquet 
he speaker first briefly sketched the 
history of hydro-power development 
since its inception nearly forty years 
ago. The founders of this enterprise 
had no precedent to guide them and 
had to blaze their own way, but Sir 
Adam Beck, backed by a loyal and 


progressive premier, was able to over- 


tablish in Ontario’ the. best and the 
only large-scale public-owned power 
| project in America, 


The power is developed and distri- 
buted on the most democratic principle. 
‘The municipalities interested—at pre- 
| sent 720 of them—in effect own the 
plant; the money, to a present total of 
$266,000,000, is provided by the On- 

jovernment as credit to the mu- 
nicipalities, and the general control is 
in’ the hands of an independent Com- 
mission appointed by the Government. 


re 


come all obstacles, and to firmly es- | 


which belongs to Ontario, but even if 
work on the canals were begun at 
once, it could not possibly be developed 
in less than eight years. About 700, 
000 h.p. are available as Ontario's 
share of Ottawa river power. 


Many people seem to think that our 
water-power is "practically unlimited, 
but this is by no means the case. The 
average increase of power to meet-the 

| needs of the province is 96,000 h. p. 
ja year, so in 20 to 25 years all the 
power now available will be used up, 
j hence the vital interest we have in the 
Lawrence canal project. Canada’s 
hare of the cost of this is about S 270, 

| 000,000, but as we are to gegcredit 
Jon this for the $120,000, the 
| Welland Canal has cost Cai € 
will have to provide only about $150, 
000,000 additional, of which Ontario 
will pay only a lionted stated amount. 


This isa matter of immense im- 
portance to eastern Ontario. With 
its back ground of people of highest 
type of character, industry and enter- 
prise—where there is aless proportion 
of unemployed, and less disturbance 
than in any other part of the Province 
—and with overa million horse power 
of energy available, Eastern Ontario 
should become one of the chief manu- 
facturing centres onthe continent. All 
that is needed to secure the completion 
of our waterways, the development of 
this increased and soon to be needed 
power, and the consequent increase 
in our industrial and commercial activ- 
| ities, is the faith and courage and enter- 
| prise of men of vision and capacity. 
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“THE CANADIAN 


Scoot Morro: ‘The greatest hap- 
piness is found in making others 


happy.’” 


Tourspay, Drcemser Ist, 1932 


Christmas 

It is needless for us to remind the 
parents’ and friends of our pupils that 
it is only three more weeks till Christ- 
mas, and we ask their hearty coopera- 
tion to make this festive season as hap- 
py and enjoyable as possible to the 
children here. 

Previous to 1930 the pupils were 
not allowed to go home for the Christ- 


mas holiday, but this rule has been | 


modified, and the parents who wish 
may have their children home provid- 
ing they agree to take all the respon- 


sibility for their transportion and to see | 


that they are returned to school 
not later than Saturday, Dec. 31st. 

‘This was and still is in the nature of 
an experiment, and will be continued 
in future years only if it is satisfactorily 
carried out, especially in regard to all 
children returning on or before the 
date named, in order that the work of 
every class may be resumed promptly 
on January 2nd. 

The Christmas vacation will begin 
on Dec. 23rd and pupils may go home 
on that day. 


Any totake ad- 
vat ce MINE HO- 
{ily (he Superintendent not later 


than Dee. Lath and miustxend the 
railway fare on or before that date 
sothat those in charge tay have 
all the arrangements made in 
coud Cm. 


For those children who are unable 
ty» yo home, the usual arrangements 
will be made and we hope that all who 
are interested in these children will 
assist us in giving them a good time. 
\V'e hope that every one of them will 
«teceive a present of some kind from 
tose nearest and dearest to him. 


We strongly advise parents not to | 


 ‘d much, if anything, in the way of 
tables. ‘The pupils fare as well here 
most children do at home and need 
thing more, When children get food 
m home they are apt to overeat and 
il” and as we have nearly four 
ndred children here, itis impossible 
us to watch everyone and guard 
°m against eating too much. 


The best presents are usetal 

ring articles, or Coys that will 
nuxe. Books lve, are always 
cceptable, Sleighs, for girlx, are 
vst usetnl during: the winter 
honths, and parents will find 
these will give lusting plea- 
elty oon 


could ar- 
tive he Decem- 


ber 17th, 


“Please send your parcels and boxes 
tirly as possible, before the Christmas 
congestion begins at the post and ex- 
Press offices. Every year some pres- 
ents arrive too late for distribution on 


Christmas Day, to the very keen dis- | 


appointment of the children. 

There are always a few children 
whose parents are dead, or are too poor 
tosend them any presents, or who 
neglecttodo so. Wehope those who 


are better able will enclose some gifts 
in their own children’s boxes for these 
less-favored pupils. Any money 
sent direct to the Superintendent for 
this purpose will be expended as judi- 
ciously as possible for the benefit of 
these little ones. 


If you enclose gifts for other child- 
ten, kindly notify the Superintendent 
so that such gifts can be taken out of 
the box before Christmas morning. 

Address all boxes and parcels to the 
child, care of the School for the Deaf, 
Belleville, Ontario. All express char- 


ges must be prepaid, or the parcel will 
be refused. 


H. B. FETTERLY, M. A., 
Superintendent. 


The Association quet 


Some High Lights of a Most Enjoyable 
Functi 


The Banquet of the Association of 
Teachers and Instructors on Friday 
evening last wasa delightful event in 
every respect, the three outstanding 


some of the classes, and the dinner it- 
self, which merits atribute of hearty 
commendation. The table decorations 
were beautifully appropriate, the menu 
was varied and tempting, the viands 
were delectable; the servings were 
| abundant, the service courteous and 
| efficient, the execution hearty and al- 
| most exhaustive, the reactions possibly 
| acute but well-concealed, the com- 
ments numerous and flattering. 
| kudos to Mrs. McCluggage and her 
| capable staff. 


| 4 Aaa 
| he guests included 


the pastors of 


| the city churches, the principals of the | 


| schools and colleges, the mayor, chair- 
| man of. the Board of’ Education, and 
| other civic officials, the managers of 
| the banks, and various other dignitari 
| grace and beauty being added by the 
| presence of the wives of most of the 
| guests. It was a distinguished com- 
| pany whom the staff delighted to 
j honor, whose presence was heartily 

appreciated and whose companionship 
| was greatly enjoyed. 


| The Guest of Honor was Hon. G. 
| H. Challies, Provincial Secretary and 

Minister of Game and Fisheries, a 
| gentleman of such outstanding ability 
| and worth that he was cailed to a posi- 

tion in the Cabinet within a yedr or two 
er his first election to the Legislature, 
while his .attractive personality and 
cordial bon homie commend him to 
| the esteem and good will of all with 
| whom he comes into contact. 


| Mr. Challies was introduced to the 
| assembly by Mr. Chas A. Cameron, a 
| leading Belleville barrister, who comes 
| from the same town, Morrisburg, and 
| was a school mate and intimate com- 
panion of Mr. Challies in the days of 
their youth and early manhood. — Mr. 
Cameron's remarks were both felici- 
tous and happily facetious. He recalied 
some of the exciting experiences they 
had had together, complimented Mr. 
Challies on his elevation to the distin- 
guished position he occupies, and eu- 
logised his statesmanlike devotion 
to his onerous duties and the yalue of 
his services to the Province,/making 
| special mention to the laudatory fact 
that within a few months of assuming 
office, Mr. Challies had made a per- 
sonal inspection of every one of the 
many intiturions under his charge, in 
order to famili ir 


ze himself with thei 
| conditions and requirements. 


Briefly, and in ‘very felicitous 
terms, the Superintendent, Mr. Fet- 
terly, extended a cordial welcome to 
| the guests on his own behalf and that 
| of his staff, all of whom were delighted 


features being Hon. G. H. Challies’ | 
address, the demonstrations given by | 


Our | 


to have them present on this as on 
other occasions. He made special 
graceful reference to their Guest of 
Honor, with whom he had had the 
pleasure of being personally acquainted 
for many years, and who worthily 
follows in the train of Hon. J. P. 
Whitney and other‘‘wise men from 
the east.” * 


To give our readers the impressions 
of a disinterested outsider on the 
pupils’. contributions to the program, 
we quote from the very excellent 
report in the local Belleville paper, the 
Ontario Intelligencer, as follows: 


“Previous to dinner, demonstra- 
tions of classroom work by the pu- 
| pils of the* primary and junior de- 
partments were given. ‘Tiny tots, 
many of whom had only been in 
school since this September, were 
able through lip reading to select 
| pictures which illustrated the sen- 
tence yiven by the teachers, and 
older ones could say several words. 
The classes of Miss Paty, Miss 
Hegle, Miss Sheffield and 
Handley took part in this part of 
| the programme. 


| “a the visitors, the most remark- 
Jable part of the demonstrations 
| were those of speech reading by vi- 
| bration. Miss Catherine Ford, Di- 
| rectress of Protessional. Training, 
|who explained the various methods 
used in instruction, said that this 
manner of reading wa# an. entirely 
| new development in the teaching of 
the Deaf and had only been in use 
|in the school in some cases a little 
over two weeks. 


The child would place his hand cn 
| the teacher's cheek, ‘standing in such 
|a position that lip-reading was im 
possible, and could grasp perfectly 
| what was said. How thissis_aécom- 
| plishedis « matter of wonder even to 
the teachers themselves, but in this 
way beginners could get the ‘feel’ 
of speech before they even attempt to 
talk. “That music is of greatest as- 
sistance in teaching the deaf was 
shown in the demonstrations last even~ 
ing. Receiving the vibrations through 
agers placed on the piano, children 
could distinguish bass or treble, strong 
or wkak beats and time. Later they 
could dunce in perfect time, receiving 
vibrations through the floor. 


“A rhythm band showed how well 
developed is the deaf child's sense 
of rhythm through these exercises and 
a very pleasing effect was given by the 
various instruments “The band was 
well conducted by a lite girl of the 
class. 


“A class in geography was con- 
ducted by Mr. Alec Gordon and_in 
history by Mts. Wanfiamaker. ‘The 
rapid responses to the teacher's ques- 
tions were remarkable and showed the 
progress made, in contrast with the jun- 
ior classes 

programme gf dances. brought 
to a close this part the evening's 
entertainment. Miss Keeler, who is 
in charge of dancing, is to be 
gratulated onthe success of het pupils, 
for the dances iast evening were the 
last. word in grace and beauty. A 
Highland Scortishe, a dashing gypsy 
dance, an old time gavotte and a pretty 
fol dance were included and the lovely 
costumes of the dancers added to. the 
{charm of the scene. Miss Rathbun 
and Mr. Alec Gordon acted “as ac- 
companists for the evening and also 
contributed a piano duet, “Slavic 
Dance’’ by Dovrak. 


““The singing of Christmas carols 
by massed choirs of the school was a 
featiire of the musical part of the pro- 
enjoyed by 


gramme and was greatty 
, the guests.” 
1 


Miss | 


Mr. E. B. Lally, President of the As- 
sociation, discharged the duties of 
Chairman ina most capable and happy 
manner. In his opening remarks he ex- 
plained the origin and purpose of the 
Association, the outstanding aim of 
which was to promote in every possible 
way the physical, intellectual, moral 
and spiritual welfare of ‘‘ourchildren.”” 
He used this expression advisedly, «for 
these boys and girls were not merely our 
pupils, but in a specialtsense our’chil- 
dren, inasmuch as they are in our sole 
care for so large a part of the formative 
| period of their lives, and the officers 
and teachers take thesplace and must 
so largely discharge the |stectn of 


the pupils’ parents. Theif object in in- 
viting them fo be presents their guests 
on this and other occasions was not 
only to enjoy their companionship but 
to try to interestthe men and women of 
Belleville in the School and the pupils. 
‘The work demonstrated was the actual 
class room work such as is carried onf 
from day to-day. To quote again from 
the Ontario-Intelligencer, ““Mr. Lally 
paid aglowing tribute to Mr. Fetterly 
and to Miss Ford, and said thathe 
took great pride in his association with 
| the school, that required such highipro- 
fessional standards among its teachers 
and followed the most advanced me- 
thods of teaching the deaf used on 
the continent. Mr. Fetterly’s aim of 
making the school known throughout 
the province, of trying to have its pu- 
“pils include every deat child in Ontario, 
that none so afflicted would be outcast 
+ or derided was'a high ideal, which ail 
heartily endorsed. Mr. Lally also refer- 
red to the cooperation among the tea- 
chers, who made up the Association, 
which was he said responsible for the 
success of the organization.”’ 


One of “the high-iights’? of the 
evening wasthe delighttul way in which 
Miss Ford, on behalf of the Association 


expressed appreciation of the Instruc- 
tive, convincing and. very interesting 
manner in which Mr. Challies had 
presented his sudject, which was*ot 
such vital moment. to this Province. 
Fhey were all justly proud ofOntario’s 
achievements in hydro-electric devel- 
opment and her premiership in’ public 
ownership and control, and could look 
forward with confidence to the won- 
derful possibilities of the future with 
so vast a store of additonal power at 
her command. In this School they ” 
had # special professional interest in 
electric energy. “There was then pre- 
sent in the room a gendemen from 
_Voronto who had invented a most use- 
tul electrical device to enabté many of 
the pupils to Rilize their tdi hear- 
ing, and no doubt other and better in- 
struments would be produced in the 
fature ‘They might even “‘dip into 
the future’? and anticipate such a de- 
velopment of scientific research and 
medigal knowle id skili thar deat 
ness and most other physical’handicaps 
would be prevented or overcome, and 
schools and other institutions for de- 
fectives would no longer be required. 


The invitations, place cards printed 
in the School colors, and the very at- 
tractive mienu-progammes, also_ in 
colors, all the handiwork of our print- 
er-boss, received much favorable com- 
ment, surprise being expressed by many 
that they were capable of doing such 
fine work 


H. J Clarke, B. A; the official 
Inspector appomted by the Minister of 
Education, made his firstinspection of 
the School last week. The pupils and 
teachers are always glad to see him, as 
his manner ix uniformly pleasant and 
kindly and helpful 


Congratulations to Mr. and Mrs. E. 
B. Lally on the birth of afine boy on 
Nov. 28th. 
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Canada In Verse and Story 
Edgar A. Guest has said “Ie takes 
a heap of livin’ in a house te make it 
home.” A mere house has no story 
wrapped up within its walls. Not 
‘enough has happened of real heart in- 
terest to make a story about. But a 
home is full of story.” Its walls have 
echoed laughter and sobs, its floor, have 
steadied a baby’: idling feet and the 
feet of those grown old. It is brim full 
+ of whispers, of happiness, of the spirits 
‘of those who have long since departed 
‘and which love to return to become a 
pant once more of this home. _ 

- Ourcountryis, in asense, our home. 
For many years Canada was, to the 
white man, a mere house, but a house 
with great possibilties, but at last Can- 
ada has become, and is becoming more 
and more every day, a real home. 
We Canadians have not lived in our 
home as many generations as other 
countries can boast, but the hardships 
‘of the first settlers, the blood of our 
loved ones who have died for their} 
country, have given us a greatlove for 
our ‘home.’ 

Tennyson, Shakespeare, Browning 
and many others have written of brave 


knights and fair ladies of longago with | cast into the deepest misery and vas'— 


a great love of the Motherland, but our 
poets and authors have found muck to 
write about in the beauty of our country 
and the loyalty of our forefathers in 
wresting a living from a strange land. | 
It is of this Canada, as seen through } 
the eyes of our poets and authors, | 
which I wish to speak. 

Quebec is the oldest and most ro- | 
mantic of all’ the provinces of our | 
Great Dominion. It was to this 
harsh, untamed, challenging province, 
with its great wealth, that our fore- 
fathers first came. It has a folk-lore 
allit own, with tales of the loup garou 
and chasse gale Drummond, 
perhaps, puts all this in his poetry 
better than any other. He writes 
chiefly of the habitant. who is always 
happy and cheerful, well content with 
his lot, however poor he may be. 
His forefathers tor many generations 
were habitant farmers, blessed with a 
sense of humour anda fine appreciation 
of the beauties of Nature. 

Drummond, in his *‘Habitant’’ 
says: - 


‘Oh dis was de place w'en de spring tam’ 


e's comin’ 
in de snow isall gone an‘de sky she 
is blue, | 
Wren ice leeve de wateR,an’ de sun: she 
got hotter 
An’ back on de medderis)sing de gow- 
glow’. 


Louis Hemon gives us many des- 
criptions of Old Quebec in his “Maria 
Chapdelaine.’” 

““A church set by the roadside on « 
high bank of the Peribonka whose icy 
snow-covered surface was like a strip 
of winding plain the chill 
and universal white, the humbleness of 
the little wooden church . . . the 
gloomy forest edging soclose it almost 
seemed to threaten, all these spoke of 
a harsh existence in a stern land.” 

He describes the dress of the people 
—‘Furcoatsdrawn in at the waist with 
scarlet sashes . . . the young fellow 
very smart in coats with otter collar 

. + Short brown jackets lined with 
sheep skin, patched trousers and thick 
woollen socks under moose-hide moc- 
casins. 

Of the French Canadian girls 
Drummond says: 


‘Oh she's queek an’ she's smart, an’ got | cloudy fir-wood in which the wind 
| might make all kinds of weird and N 
haunting music. . . Gilbert led Chance, “Sowing Seeds in Dann 


plainte: heart, 

If you know correc’ way go about; 

An, if youdon’ know, she soon tole you so 
Den tak’ de firs’ chance an’ get out. 

But if she love you, I spik it for true. 
She will mak’ it more beautiful den, 

‘An’ de sun in de sky cain't shine like de eye 
Of dat nice leetle Canadienne.” 


the advent of the first born brings to 
the home of the Habitant is finely 
imagined in Dieudonne- 

It is springtime and the country 
quiet broods over the farmhouse while 
the curious robin comes 

+ peekin’ troo de door 
For to leam of all de nice tings come to us. 
At wee fhe see de baby lying’ dere Opon 


Lak leet! son of Mary on de long tam ago ; 
| around it before it tore over the rapids} encircle Vancouver, the marvels of ~~ 
and down into the gorge. - + It} mountains shaped like crouching lions 
\ vas always cool there, with its fan- and brooding beavers, the yawning 
topped elms, white elder and willow | canyons, stupendous forest. firs and 


Wit de sunshine an'de shadder makin’ ring 


aroun’ heeshead 
No wonder M’sieu Robin wissle low."’ 


Longfellow, in his immortal Evang- ! 


cline, has made Nova Scotia, or Aca- 
dia as it was then called, a place of 
romance and of beauty: 


‘This is the forest primeval. The mur- 
‘muritig pines and the hemlock, 

Bearded with moss and in garments green, 
Indistinct in the twilight, 

Stand like Druids of old, with: voices sad 
and prophetic. 

Loud from its rocky caverns, the nearby 
neighboring ocean, speaks 

‘And. in accents disconsolate, answers the 
wail of the forest.” 


And in this beautiful but now sad 
setting, Longfellow has woven his tale 
of Evangeline and Gabriel, of the 
happy contented Acadians, suddenly 


wretchedness by their exile. 
Bliss Carman pictures for us an 
Acadian June: 


‘Gardens full of roses, 
Peonies a blow 

In the dewy morning 

Row on stately row 
Spreading their gray patterns ~ 
Crimson, pied and cream. 
Like some gorgeous fresco 
Oran Eastern dream." 


Now he brings usanother picture, 


quite as beautiful, but with an entirely. 


different setting— 


Llove the stony pasture 
That no one else will have, 

The old gray rocks so friendly seem 
So durable and brave. 

And there October passes 

In gorgeous livery, 

In purple ash and crimson oak 

And golden tulip-tree. 


Pauline Johnson, in Flint-and Fea- 
ther, has brought us a pretty picture 
of New Brunswick in her ‘Low Tide 


at St Andrews’ — 


“The Jong red flats stretch open to the clear mofning sunlight. Above arched 


sky. 

‘The sea-weeds cling with Hesh-like finger: 
where 

The rocks: give shelter that the © 
den 

The far-off shores swim blue and idistine 


{gleam 
Are idling up the waterways land linked 


L. M. Montgomery gives us many 
beautiful sketches of Prince Edward 


Island in her Anne books. She des- 


cribes Four Winds, Anne's new 


home, as first seen by her after he 
marriage to Dr. Blythe. 


“Before her Jay Four Winds 
Harbour like a great shining mirror of 


rose and silver. . . . Beyon 


lay the sea, calm and , dream- | 
ty the sea, calm and austere, dream - cabin and not half so orderly, built of 


ing in the afterlight. 
village nestled in the cave, looke 
like a great opal in the haze. . 


| The sky was like a jewelled cup from 


| which the dusk was pouring 


|A few dim sails drifted along the 


| darkening fir-clad shores.” 


She describes Anne's first glimpse 


‘of her home— 


| “Ie looked like a great creamy sea- 


' shell stranded on the harbour floo 


Rows of tall Lombardy poplars mark- 


ed out the lane while behind was 


-pher into the garden through the litt 
; gate between the ruddy. 


jstep.”” : 
1! Of Ontario, Mrs.* Moodie has to! 


makes them lovable. The joy which It in the Bush.’ 


listless waves that catch each sunny 


ipped fir, up 9 
{the trim red path to the sandstone Nurth West. 

* Pauline Johnson has surrounded | 
y Jd British Columbia with more than us- | 
Drummond loves his characters and much early history in. her ‘Roughing 


Connor’ 


Several of Ralp! 


spots of ‘Ontario. — In ‘Glengarry 


roundings. 


banks was worn smoother than any 


other. 
“The big creek took a sweep 


edged its banks. 


poems ‘Flint and Feather.’’ In 
Shadow River she says: 
1 


*A_ stream of tender gladness 
Of filmy suns, and opal-tinted skies, 
Of warm midsummer air. 

That lightly lies 

In mystic rings 

It here softly swings 

The music of a thousand wings. 
That almost tones to sadness. : 


And in another poem ‘Under Can- 


Lichens of green and gray on every side, 
‘And green and grey the rocks beneath 

out feet: 
Above our heads the canvas stretching wide, 
‘And over all enchantment, rare and sweet. 
Across the lake the rugged islands lie 
wned and grim; and farther in the 


view 

Some shadows, seeming swung "twixt 
earth and sky 

‘Are counties shores, asymphony of blue. 


Of the Prairie Provinces, Arthur 
Stringer writes a great deal. His 
“Prairie Wife,’ written in the first 
person, deals with a cultured English 
girl who has married a Canadian home- 
steadér onthe prairie. She tellsof her 
first experience on the prairie in her 
¢ from the station to the shack 
which was to become her home. 

“At first there was what you might: 
call a road but soon however it merged 
into nothing more than a trail stretching 
off across the prairie as far as the eye 
could see. . « The open prairie 
stretched limitless and beautiful in the 


a sky of robin-egg blue, melting into 
opal and pale-gold down near the rim 
of the world." 

‘This and similar descriptions give 
some idea of the vast size and space 
of the prairie. She gives us another 
- picture, this time of the wheat field: — 

“The wheat waves like the sea and 
stretches off into the distance as far as 
eye can reach. When the 
sun is low it turns a pure Roman gold 
and is so tranquil it seems like a bosom 
F breathed on by the breath of God * 

She describes the shack in which 
she spent the first years of her married 
life— 
it seemed no targer the a ship's 


d 


; fumber with rough floor. “The li 
ing-room served as kitchen, sewing- 
room and library. The furniture 
consisted of a plain pine table, a few 
chairs and one rocking chair, all plain- 
ly home-made. Outside the 
door on a wide wooden bench stood 
a huge tin wash basin with a piece of 
soap in a sardine can.” 
The ugly surroundings of her home, 
0 


yr. 


books |The Lions of Vancouver,’ two lofty 
also, have their setting jn the ‘beauty | snow-crowned peaks as the two 


School Days’ he describes an early | blurs them until they gleam like opals 
Canadian. school-house and its sur- in a purple atmosphere. . - =. 
The spot of greatest sometimes the slanting rains festooa 
interest to the children was the | scarves of mist about their peaks. 
‘Deepole.’ The path leading to its]. -but for most days of the year the 

sun circles the twin glories with a sweep 
of gold.” 


|” Pauline: Johnson, too, had a great] trance to the Narrows, a symmetrical 
Hove for Ontario, especially Muskoka! column of gray stone. To see it in 
district. She describes its beautiful | the slanting light ofa redly setting sun, 
{lakes and streams in her-book of the little tuft of shrubbery which crown- 


ver, did not kcep the dauntless 


stere. 
“Sometimes the smoke of forest-fires 


Amongst all the natural beauties that 
cedars, stands Siwash Rock, at the en- 


ed its summit black against the crimson 
of sea and sky, with its great base of 
gray stone gleaming like flaming polish- 
ed granite is to stand in awe and 
wonder that such a marvel could be. 
‘Another well-loved beauty spot of 
Pauline Johnson was Stanley Park. 
A favourite trail leads to Cathedral 
Trees, some half dozen forest giants 
that arch overhead in such superb loft- 
iness. In all*the world there is no 
cathedral whose marble and ° onyx 
columns can compare with these 
straight, clean-cut tree- boles. There 
is no fresco that can rival the lacework 
they have festuoned between you and 
the ski no tiles or inlaid marble so 
fascinating as the bare russet fragrant 
floor, outstretching at your feet. 
They have one characteristic, how- 
ever, common with the man-made 
cathedral and that is their atmosphere 
of holiness. “The Indians believe 
that these trees once lived with beauti- 
ful, loving, helpful souls and the 
Sagalie Tyee transformed them into 
trees that they might go on benefiting 
mankind. Stanley Park abounds with 
many other beautiful Indian legends as 
do all the other beauty spots of British 
Columbia. 

And now having seen Canada pro- 
vince by province, letus lodk at it asa 
whole in the words of Pauline Johnson: 


Crown of her, young Vancouver, crest of 
her, old Quebec. 

Atlantic’ and mighty Pacific sweeping her 
east and west, 

North of her, ice and arctic, southward a 
rival's stealth, 

Alofther Empire's pennant, below a na- 
tion's wealth, 

men and markets, bearing 


Daughter 
within 

Appraised ath 
grain and gold. 


valye, cargoes of 


The above beautiful description of 
“Canada in Song and Story,’’ by Miss 
Laurie Robson, won the first prize at 
the annual oratorical contest of the 
Belleville High School. We thank 
iss Robson for allowing us to use 
he Canadian. 


Classroom Locals 


Clifford Martin. was very currved 
and pleased to see his mother and 
father and some’ other friends from 
home. 


itin 


Ruth McMahon was very much 
pleased with her bar and picture book 
from home. 


Lawrence Charron was pleased with 
his lovely picture book. 


Helen Copg was so pleased with her 


a A me 
t was in the prairies. 


le and “Purple Springs’ gives us many 


Nellie McClung, in her ‘Second } 


other descriptions of the Canadian | 


Prairie Wife from seeing the best of | new goloshes that she had to wear 


j them into school to show Miss Parry. 


Mary Innocente was pleased to get 
a box and:card from home. She had 
a great time playing with the rubber 
duck that came in ker box. 


Bert Pollington was pleased to get 
cents ina letter from home. He 


ual glamour and romance in her ‘Le- is having a great time playing with his 


gends of Vancouver.’ See speaks of sleigh. 


= 


eis 


Canadian Literary Achieve- 
ments 


Have you Geased to Study? 
If 80, Good Night! 

A man named Brown and a man 
named Black graduated from high 
school and ‘entered business in New 
York at the same time. 

Both made rapid progress. At 
twenty-five each of them was drawing 
$2,500 a year. x 

“Coming men,’” said their friends. 

“Tf they are so far along at twenty- 
five where will they be at fifty. 

Black went on. Ac fifty he is presi- 
dent of his company, with an income 
of $25,000 a year. 

But something happened to Brown. 
He never fulfilled the large promise of 
hisyouth; at fifty he had hardly advan- 
ced beyond his thirty mark, 

What was it happened to these two 
men, of equal education and—so far 
"the world could judge—equal abil- 
ity? [ will tell you. 

Brown became satisfied. He ceased 
to study, which means that he ceased 
to Brow. 

Riack has told me that when he 
reached $5,000 a year he said to him- 
fell; L bave made a good start. 
Nothing can stop me if keep growing. 
I must study, study, study. | must be 
the best informed man on our business 
in the United States.’” 

‘There is the difference. One stayed 
in school; one did not. 

‘The position you attain betore you 
are twenty-five years old is of no 
particular credit to you. You gained 
that simply on. the education your 
parents gave you —education that cost 
you no sacrifice. 

jut the proggess you make in the 
world alter. qwenty-fivethat is. pro- 
gress that you must make by educating 
yourself, It will be in’ proportion to 
the amount of study you give to your 
work in excess of the amount the 
other man gives. 

Analyze any successful: man and 
you will find these three great facts: 


Hi HAD AN AIM? 

Jord Campbell wrote to his father, 
av an excuse for not coming home over 
the holida 

“To have any chance of success, 
J must be more steady than other men. 
| must be in chambers when they are 
at the theatre; 

1 must study when they are asleep; 
\ must remain in town when they are 
2 the country.”” 

Her WORKED: 

“LT have worked,” said Daniel 
Webster, “for more than twelve 
jours a day for fifty years. 

Hr srupte 

Vice-Presi 

nin the direst poverty. 

“Wane sat by my cradle,"” he says. 
i know whatit is to ask my mother 
tor bread when she had none to give. 
{ett home when ten years of age and 
crved an apprenticeship of eleven 

ars, receiving one month's schooling 
and at the end of eleven 


cichsautuma, at the beginning of a 


business year. 

his year,” they say, “Lam going 
to master one new subject. 1 
ing to pursue studies wl 


ich will in- 


crease my ability and earning power.” 

The bigger they are, the longer they 
keep themselves in school. Gladstone 
took up a new language after he had 
Passed seventy. 


‘at Henry Wilson was | 


am go- | 


Have you left school? 


mentally last year atall? What def- | 
tnite subject are you planning to de- 
vote your evenings to this year! 

“As a rule,” said Disraeli, ‘the 
most successful man in-life is the man 
who has the most information’’ 

How much will you increase your | 
stock this year? —Bruce Barton. 


Canadian Poetic Gems 


J. D. Logan, in Highways of Canadian i 
Literature i 


In Canadian verse are genuine gems 


of poetry which are hardly, if at all, | 


surpassed by the poetry of Coleridge, | 
Shalley, Keats, Wordsworth or Swin- | 


burne. For exquisite tenderness and + 


simple _ pathos. 
“Break, Break, 
Charles G. D. Ri 
and Greyer Sea. 


with ‘Tennyson’s | 
Break’? compare 
berts’ "Grey Rocks" 
For delicacy in ex- 
pressing the passion and mea of 
love, with Swinburne’s ‘These fitsy 
Years” compare Roberts’ ““O Red 
Rose of Life’. For power to” visualize 
the ghostly and ghastly, with Cole- 
ridge’s ‘‘Ancient Mariner’ compare 
the vivid, uncanny pictures of aspectral 
ship and crew in Bliss Carman’s 
“Nancy's Pride.”’ For descriptive im- 
agery and verbal music, with Keats’ 
“Ode to Autumn’’ compare Lamp- 
inan’s lovely lyric ‘'September’’. For 
dignity of though: and mastery of 
technic, with the finest sonnets 
of Wordsworth compare Roberts’ 
*“The Sower’’ or some of Lampman’s 
noble sonnets. For dramatic power 
in sounding the depths of ele- 
mental passion and emotion, with 
Tennyson's “‘Rizpeh’’ compare 
Campbell's profound utterance of tl 
heart of woman in * ‘The Mother’ 
For the dainty, piquant expression of 
all those experiences which delight and 
console us in our humaner moments 
| of reflection and reverie,let these pure 
| lyrics be a daily rosary: F, G. Scot's 
“The Cripple’ Van Elsen’’, aud 
‘A Reverie Campbell's “* The 
Hills and the Sea’’, ‘"Vapor and Blue’ 
and “Lake Huron Lampman’s 
"We, too, Shali Sleep’, “The Weav- 
er’? and ‘The Passing of Autumn”’ 
Bliss Carman’s “Spring Song” 
“The Ships of St. John’’ and “The 
Grave Trees'’; Roberts’ “The Lone 
Whart", ‘“'Afoot’’, “*Kinship’ *, and 
C. Scott's ‘The 


his Lass’ 
| the Shadow 
\ satiric humor and-comic characteriza- 
tion of Haliburton are in some respécts 
unsurpassed by the art of Cervantes, 
Dickens, Daudetand Mark Twain and 
his comic epigrams and moral maxims 
and certain of his comic characters 
have become part of the warp and woof 
of English Literature. 


Beauty of Autumn 
As Depicted by Canadian Prets. og 


‘This season has truly-a splendor and 
‘Joveliness all its own. There is no other 
Mike it. It bas a charm, a glamour, a 
glory that is distinct and unique. 
; Our Canadian poet, Lampman, calls 
{auruma a ‘wizard."’ He sings: 
| “The wizard has woven his ancient scheme: 
‘A day and a starlit night: 
And the world isa shad 
‘olor, haze and lig 
-soft by the forest side: 
-red, yellow, rose 
“Phe wizard of autuinn, faint, blue-eyed — 
1“ Swinging his censer, goes. 


“pencillid dream 


| The wizard waves his wand, and casts 
| a spell over the landscape. He clothes 
lit with indescribable beauty. He 
[touches the trees with the glory of 
\the rainbow, turning their leaves to 
‘hades of rose, gold and crimson. 
"The winds and forest are his agents. 
He summons merry Jack Frost, who 
nips the foliage. He whistles to the 


| winds, and they come sweeping through 
As a matter of fact, did you grow i. 


the trees, strewing the ground with 
nuts and leaves. : 

_ What golden, magic days there are 
in autumn! ‘The air is mellow and 
hazy. 


The sun, 
pours out on the fair earth hisquiet smile, 
‘The sweetest of the year- 


The orchards are fragrant and radiant 
with ripened fruits; the cornfields are 
resplendent with smiling pumpkin; the 

filled with delicious odors of fruits 
and? dry “leaves; a few birds whistle 
plaintively as they fly overhead, and 
we cannot help. exclaiming with 
Browning: 


God" 
All's right 


His heaven— 
ith the world.” 


Autumn is the favorite season with 
many Canadian poets, for nowhere is 
its grace and charm, the glory of its 
flange colors, the enchantment of its 
landscape ensemble, the langorous de- 
light of its balmy air quite equal to 
that of Canada. Susanna Moodie de- 
picts in glamorous lines the charms of 
that culminating glory of autumn 
known as Indian Summer: 


A mellow softness fills the air, 

No breeze on wan steals by: 
To break the holy quiet there, 

‘© make the waters fret and sigh, 
Or the yellow alders shiver, 
That bend to kiss the placid river, 
Flowing on and on forever. 


Dressed in robes of gorgeous hue, 
Brown and gold with crimson blent, 
The forest to the waters blue 
Tis own enchanting tints has lent.” 


And Helena Coleman no less charm- 
ingly sings: 


“Of all earth's varied, lovely moods, 
The loveliest is when she broods 

Among li y sajitudes 

unmer Ways; 

When on the hill the aster pales 

And summer's stress of 

‘And autumn Ieoks through misty 
Along her leafy ways. 


‘The changing hiliside, wrapped in dreams, 
With softest opalescent gleams, 
Like some ethereal seems 

‘Outlined against the sky. 


We linger by the crimson vine, 

Steeped to the heart with fragrant wine, 

And where the rowan-berries shine, 
"And gentians lift their bluc."” 


Ancthet charming picture of the 
beauty. of this enchanting season is 
veing. by William Wilfred Campbell: 


+ Along the line of smoky hills 
‘The crimson forest stand: 
‘And all the day the blue 
Throughout the autumn 


Now by the bros 
With all her glory spreads 

And all the su hs on the hills 
Have turned their green to red.*" 


the maple leans 


utumn is the time of harvest and 
rejoicing. ‘The husbandmaf now reaps 
the fruits of his labor. His barns are 
filled; his granaries are overflowing; 
his storehouses are laden 
Duncan Campbell Scott, another 
Canadian poet who loves autuma with 
all its beduty, says: ? 


ong of the Autumn cl 


ing mea rr. 
AWith the mellow days and the ruddy evess 
Sing me a song of the ending year, 

With the piled-up sheaves 


Sesing me a song of the apple bower, 

‘Of the great grapes the vinecfield yields, 
Of the ripe peaches bright as flowers, 

‘And the rich hop fields. 
of the 
the pomace shed, 


len mast, 


“Sing mea 
(Of the sharp: 

Of the purple beets left last 
In the garden beds. 


Sing me a song of the toiling bees, 

‘Of the long Hight and the honey won, 
Of the white hives under the apple'trees 
In the hazy sun- 


SS 


: Snow 
Down out of heaven, 
Frost-kissed 
And wind driven, 
Flake upon flake, 
Over forest and lake, 
Cometh the snow. 


Folding the forest, 
Folding the farms, 
In a mantle of white; 
And the river's great arms, 
Kissed by the chill night 
From clamour to rest, 
Lie all white and shrouded * 
Upon the world’s breast. 


Falling so slowly 
Down from above, 
So white, hushed, and holy, 
Folding the city } 
Like the great pity 
Of God.in His love; 
Sent down out of heaven 
‘On its sorrow and crime, 
Blotting them, folding thems 
Under its rime. 


Fluttering, rustling, 
Soft as a breath, 
“The whisper .of leaves, 

‘The low pinions of death, 
Or the voice of the dawning, 
When day has its birth, 
Is the music of silence 

It makes to the earth. 


Thus down out of heaven, 
Frost-kissed 7 

And wind-driven, 
Flake upon flake, 

Over forest and lake, 
Cometh the snow. 


—Wiiliam Wilfred Campbell. 


Autumn is the putting season, and 
what a joy itis to. climb the hills and 
Search the woods for the toothsome 
huts! There is no. expedition that 
tives greater pleasure to the boys and 
girls. ‘The air rings with their merry 
Taughter and happy shouts. If there 
have been sharp frostand strong winds 
the ground will be covered with the 
brawn nuts, and baskets and bagsgovill 
coon be filled. In the Province of 
Ontario there are at least six kinds of 
Guts that are worth gathering—the wal- 
nut, butternut, deechnut, hazelnut, 
chestnut, and hickory out. “The but- 
ternut is the most desirable because of 
its large size and sweet meat. The 
tree often grows. seventy feet highys 
with broad, spreading, horizontal 
branches, and bears many bags of nuts. 


“Tlie beechnurt is very small and trian- 
gular in shape. [tus enclosed ina“burr, 
and the sweet meat is covered 
thin shell chat can easily he removed 
with a penknife. When I was a boy 
we used to spread sheets beneath the 
trees and the shake down the nuts up- 
omthem. 


In thé long winter-evening,.when 
the bitter winds are whistling about 
the eaves, how pleasant it is to gather 
around a blizing fire en the open 
hearth roasting chestnuts, cracking 
butternurs, and telling stories. Then 
itis that we think with glad hearts of 
the mellow autumn, with all its inef- 
fable beauty. 

“Do you remember the days we went nutt- 
is 
T 


frost on the stubble, the crisp autuinn 
air, 
“The call of the pheasant, the partridge’s drum- 
ming, ' 
‘The torch of the sumach, the maple’s red 
flare? 
“Po you remember the days we weiit nutting 
“The smell of the wood grape, the tang of 
wild plums, 
The chattering squirrels, the patter of cheat- 
nuts 
The heart of the whole of it? Just we were 
chums.’ 


with a © 


es 


Sete 


ent Tare oe 


and girls, 
only their. 
on, but thro 


periences 0! 
live many lives in one. 

‘Aladdin had a wonderful lamp. By, 
rubbing it he could be anywhere he 
chose or could possess anything he 
wanted. You come in from work or 
play, curl yourself up in a big chair 
before the fire, open your book, and 
in a twinkling you are whisked away 
to anew world, Your body isthere, 
‘curled up befure the fire, but enchant- 
ment has come upon you. 

In imagination you are with Sind- 
bad, the Sailor, or with Robinson Cru- 
soe, or with King Arthur, or you are 
in an Indian jungle, or on a ship sailing 
the South Sea, or you are hunting for 
Treasure Island. And you have it in 
your power to take these wonderful 
trips instantly; no railway tickets are re- 
quired, no long delays. You may go. 
on a journey tothe other side of the 
world or into the South polarice or out 
on a western ranch. What is more 
wonderful, you may go back a century, 
‘orten centuries; through this Aladdin’s 
lamp of reading you are master not only 
of space, but also of time. ‘Thus the 
first joy of reading is the privilege of 
taking. part in the experiences of men 
‘of every time and every portion of the 
world. You multiply your life, and 
the productis richness and joy. 

The second joy of reading is even 
greater. Not only the world of ad- 
venture is open to you by means of 
books, but also a lifeenriched by the 
wisdom that has been gathered from a 

thousand poets and historians as bees 
gather honey from a thousand flowers. 

There is a story of a great Italian of 
the sixteenth century who found him- 
self in the prime of life without a posi- 
tion, without money, and even com- 
pellea to become an exile because of a 
revolution. He retired to a farm re- 
mote from all the scenes.in which his 
previous life had been passed. All 
day he worked hard, for only by hard 
work couldhelive. But in the even- 
ings, when work was done, when 
horses and oxen ind the laborers who 
had toiled with them all the day had 
gone to sleep, this man put on the 
splendid court dress he had worn in 
the days ofhis prosperity, days when 
he had associated with princes and the 
great ones of the earth, and so garbed 
he went into his library and shut the 
door. And then, he tells us, for four 
hours he lived amid the scenes that his 
books called up before him. He 
found in books an Aladdin's lamp that 
transported him to past times, that 
revealed the secrets of nature, that 
showed him what men had accomplish- 
ed. Through history, he .re-created 
the past. 


pain. 


This story of the great Italian has 


He could call on the wisest 
of men for counsel, and he forgot 
during these hours his weariness and 


live. cis.a fan 
ed “The Song of the 
ant’ gil 
fields, 
She has stopped to listen to 
‘of melody: that pours from: 
above her, and is trying ‘invain to sce 
the bird which is singing the glorious 
song. Her.dull, unexpressive’ face is 
lighted up for the moment inthe pre- 


is on her way : 
sickle in hand in early morning. 
the flood 
jom the sky 


sence of'a beauty that she feels but 
does not comprehend. | So the painter 
interprets for us the effects of beauty 
upon even a dull intelligence. ~ Butthe 
poet translates the song into beautiful 
language, and we read and are happy. 


Thousands of people pass unthink- 
ingly by a field with the common 
daisies, They kuow the name of the 
flowers; they may even say, or think, 
that the flowers make a pretty sight. 
But a poor young poet plows one up 
‘on his farm and tells us of his sympathy 
for the little lowers he has destroyed; 
tells us, t00, how the fate of the daisy 
‘suggests to him his own fate, so that 
all who read the poem by Robert Burns 


no longer see in the daisy a common 
flower, but sez instead a symbol of 
beauty. 


These, then, are’ the three joys of 
reading: First, to be able to travel at 
will in any, country and in any period 
of time and taste the salt of adventure; 
to hear the great stories that the human 
race has garnered through centuries 
ofliving; to know earth's heroes and 
to become a part of the company that 
surrounds them. Second, to enter into 
the inheritance of wisdom that has 
come down from ancient times or that 
animates those'who are the builders of 
our present world. “‘Histories make 
men wise,’ said one of the wisest of 
men, by which he meart that history 
records the experience of menin their 
attempts to make the world a place 
where people may dwell together in 
safety and that as men reflect on this 
experience they become wiser. And 
poets and prose writers, too, have told 
in books ‘what they have thought to be 
the meaning of life. They are like the 
wise old hermits, dwelling in. litle 
cabins by the edge of the enchanted 
forest, who told Sir Galahad or Sir 
Gawain. or Sir Lancelot about the 
perils of the forest and how to win 
their way to the enchanted castle 
where dwelt the queen. 
And the third joy of reading is that 
which brings us knowledge of this en- 
chanted world. For it is a world of 
wonder in which we live as truly as 
that fairy world which so delighted 
you when mother told you stories or 
when you read fairy books. The jour- 
ney of Captain Scott in search of the 
South Pole was as thrilling as the voyage 
of Sindbad. Those brave men who made 
the first flight in 4in airplane around the 
world the. other day. were as venture 
some as Columbus, and their journey 
as wonderful as that journey in 1492. 
But Captain Scott did not leave his 


gohor 
and opening a 


the real treasure, 


‘Some boys fill their minds with trash 
and when something worth while pre- 
sents itself they. have no room for it. 
There, are many who read only the 
newspapers and fiction. Ther 
corner left for study bf acertal 
‘or the careful. reading of books’ that 
will give valuable knowledge. Some 
fill ‘their hours. so full of trivial things 
that they have no time for useful work 
and service. 

If you were on ajourney and had 
filled your water bottle ata muddy, 
Jukewarm pool, and afterward came to 
a clear water spring you would not try 
to put the clear water in with the mud- 
dy water. Do not try to mix trash, 
in with the good things of life. Cast 
out the petty thourhts, cheap books, 
bad habits, and purposeless sport and 
make room for the real treasures of 
life that are offered so freely. 
—Boys’ World. 
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Stillin Demand 
The man who made Cl 
Charles Dickens-—is as pe 
among book-lovers A London libra- 
rian, discussing what the public reads, 
has revealed that Dickens’ works are 
demanded more frequently than they 
can be supplied. Scott, however, seems 
to be outof favor. Dickens also fig- 
ures ins listof the thirteen books most 
widely read by girls over twelve in 


another big public library. [t includes 
“David Copperfield’? and “‘The 
Old Curiosity Shop.’ Boys also 


stick to the ald favorites, but they ac- 
tually prefer books in which the flavor 
of adventure is stronger. “Robinson 
Crusoe,"’ ‘King Solomon's Mines,’” 
“The Swiss Family Robinson,’’ and 
“Treasure Island” are well up on the 
list. But, of course, certain of the 
classics are prescribed by teachers for 
home reading, and that may boost up 
the demand for them. 


What One Book Did 
Speaking at a banquet in ‘Toronto, 
notlong ago, a very well known busi 
ness man said: “My whole life was 
changed by the reading of a book. 
When I was about thirteen an uncle 
gave me a copyof °*From Log Cabin 
to White House.’’ That simple story. 
of James Garfield’s life’ just gave me 
the ambition that Inezded. | Itseemed 


When first the lake we spied, 


Half down the mountain side. 


That hovered in the deepening blue, 


hiite mists lie down 


Sunrise and sunset crc 


"No echoes of the world afa 
© Disturb ’it night or. : 
But sun and) shadow, 


Pass and repass for aye” 
“Twas in the gray of early dawn 


‘And fragments of acloud were drawn) 


Along the shore a heron flew, 
And from. a speck on high, 


We heard the fish: hawk’s cry. 


Among the cloud-capt sulitudes, 

No sound the silence broke, © 

Save when, in whispers down the 
wouds, % 

The guardian mountains spoke. 


‘Through’ tangled brush and dewy’ 
brake, 
Returning whence we came, 
We passediin silence, and the lake 
We left without a name. q 
F.. G ‘Scot 


influence. in moulding character, 
is'no longer a question of whether or 
not young people are going to read. 7] 
They will read something; the matter | 
‘of concern is to see that they are prop-_ 
erly guided in their choice. here 
never was atime when so many really 
guod hooks were leaving the press as 
there are to-day—nor so many bad 
ones. 


The Foolish Question . 

‘There was a voice calling. | went 
tothe bottom of the stairs. ‘‘Well?”’ 
T asked. *“Whatis it?’ ON 
Will you just come up a minute!"’ 
asked the voice. 
1 went up. I loaked in to see the 
little fellow in bed, rather a pale little 
fellow, tobe sure. ‘Tell me, what 
you want,’” saia J, 

He looked at me with grave eyes 
“Bend down,’’ he commanded with 
something of his mothec’s'imperious 
way. {You love me, don’ t'you?"” he 
whispered. 


sure.”” 

And as I went down I wondered 
whether it was such a foolish question 
alter all. We all know somebody 
loves us, buc isn’t it wonderful to be. 
assured again aud again of what we 
know already? 

“I knew you loved me,’’ said Peter, 
‘but [just wanted to besure!” i 


This is a parable, that has a pretty 


wide application. A mouse and an 
elephant’ walked side by side over 2 
small wooden’ bridge. After they had 
crossed it, said the mouse to the ele- 
phant 2 

“'We sure did shake that thing, 
| didn't we?” 


to me that if Garfield could make 
good in spite.of the handicaps he had 
toface, then I could, and would, make 
something of myself: 

There can be no doubt that the right 
kind of book, put into the hands of a 
boy or girl, may exercise a wonderful 


comfortable and safe life at home me- 
rely ‘to. seek adventure. It was an ex- 
pedition planned in order that he might 
bring back exact information about 
parts of the earth where'men had never 
been before. And the Hight around the 
globe was just one more step in the 


been paralleled many times. There 
was once a boy ina frontier cabin 
who had no such experience as this 
man passed through centuries ago, but 
who was eager to know all that could 
be learned about life. His days were 
long and hard, but he was dreaming of 


Maus can't bring him any- 
‘Thi n't any: kind 
e hasn*t had alread: 


a train of cars, 
rocking-chair, and a Teddy bear, and | 
a bat, and a ball, and a pair ‘of catching 
and a box of tools, andascroll-} 
raw, and a whole library full of books, 
‘and box. after. box of’ candy, ‘and’ so, 
many.” oranges ‘and nuts and apples 
that’he couldn't have eaten'them all 
in a year. | 
“Santa Claus can’c bring him any-. 
thing: different, "* said the little prince’s | 
», re }ath his friends. eae” 
‘and on. Christmas, moming the little 
prince woke up to furd something 
different. What do you think it was? 
‘An empty stocking. , Chatis, it seemed 
at first ¢o be empty. But when the | 
prince turned it inside out, he found | 
in the very toe a little note which said: 


I have ‘brought you this Christmas 
something different, and it is the finest 
thing in the world. Te is a gift that | 
you cannot see: ‘The best gifts are | 
that kind. Take this stacking into | 
every house on Dreary Street, and you { 
will find it. 

With best wishes for a happy Christ- | 
mas, | 


| 
Dear Prince? \ 


Your true friend, 
Santa Claus. 
At first the little prince felt like cry- 
ing, but he: was a brave little prince, 
though rather spoiled by all the good 
things he-had; so he choked back his} 
ars, picked up the empty 
aM. started toward Dreary 


atthe door of the first house and went | 


in. There he found a little lame girl | ance to the palace and gave him a 

"suit, overcoat and cap and felt-lined 
shoes and fur mittens. 
the little prince ina tone so gentle that newsboy went back to his work, whistl- 
his father the king and the mother the ‘ing and warm, 
queen and allthe princesses and duch- ‘into the next 


crying as if her heart would break. 
What are you crying for?”” asked , 


"esses and: earlsiand dukes ‘would have | empty stocking. 
This was @ childen’s hospital where 


been. surprised. + You sce he knew 


what it was to feel-sad because he had there 
t | white beds or hobbling about the room. 
‘Tican’t go to the Christmas tree," | They looked so white and sick and 
“I can't walk | lonesome that the prince sighed to ree 
but|them.: He thought of the room in 
‘And I’ve never the palace where they took him when 
ieee he: was. sick with its shelves full of 
picture books and toys that he could 

{ Play, with inbed. ‘These hospital rooms 
my automobile. [ didn't know before. were very clean but very bare, and the 
: | Children hadn't a thing to do but gaze 

And he called his chauffeur-and wistfully at the white-washed walls and 

directed shim to take the little lame twirl their fingers. One little thing 
firl to the Christmas tree and then had a piece of string thatit was playing 


just choked dowd the tears himself. 


sobbed the little girl. 
and father was going to carry me, 
he is sick and can't. 
Seen a Christmas tre 
‘i 'You shall go,”” said the prince 

I'll have ‘my ‘chauffeur’ take you in 


what it was good for.’” 


said the boy. 
| believe I’d put them on. 
| froze as itis.’ . 


stocking said the prince. 4 
R Street in | palace with me and I'll give you) 
his automobile. He left the automobile | some.’” 


; him, 
then, they both criei ae 
mares ought ‘boss playthings,”” 

vas she broke the string 


ind ‘cat 
mp and 


have not a 
thing. Ives with! 
Wouldn’e you. ¢ 
lucky, perfectly 
now.and then sen 
playthings for our poor babies?” 

o7Oh, Ihave lots’ of playthings I 
‘ou ought to put on warmer cloth- / never. use,””. ‘said theprince. “I 
‘gaid the prince stopping beside going: to bring ‘them to the hospital.*” 

i And he fairly flew home, and filled a 


ae 


Id) pavement. 
papers, too» 
‘chapped that it 


sack as big he could carry and put a 
toy on each bed. Oh, how happy the 
nurses and. children looked! but they 
| were not so happy as the little prince. 
felt. 

“SL-aiie so glad I had the toys,’’ he 
said. isi 
these poor sick children once a week, 
and bring a part of everything nice 
thatis given to ‘me.'t< Then he skipped 
down. the stairs with 2 light heart, 
thankful for the first time in his lite 
that he could skip and had two sound 
legs to carry him about His face was 
so happy and rosy when he reached 
the street and waiked along carrying 
the empty stocking that every one he 
met ica to logk after him with a 
$mile, and he had a smile and pleasant 
| greeting for each in return. Never in 
the world would the king’ his father, 
and the queen his mother, and all his 
royal uncles and aunts ‘and ‘cousins 
have known him forthe whining, dis- 
{contented lad’ who usually went pout 
Hing about the palace. He went into 
‘one house. after another, and in each 
house he saw.a ereat need of something 
that he had. He gave his scroll-saw to 
a'crippled boy who could make things 
to sell with it, his old school-books toa 


any warmer clo’es,”” 
“Tf Thad you'd better 
I'm most 


“LT ain't got 


“‘T have plenty. that I don't need,” j 
“Come back to my 


He led the boy in at the back -ent- 


‘The litle 


and the ‘prince went 
house still carrying his 


were sixty children. lying on 


“\many to eat the pieces, 


“After this [am going Co visit} - 


Let us writh the angels sing, 
*Glory to the new-born ‘King. 
Hear we not the glad. refrain 
Sounding o'er the sacred plain? 
See! the glory-beaming skies 
‘Wake the shepherds io surprise. 
Hear the glad doxology,” 

Hear angelic minstrelsy;, 

‘We would now their words repeat, 
We would now the angels grect. 


We {0 God will glory give, « 
Praise him while on earth we live; 
Glory give to. Godionjhigh, 

God the King of earth and sky. 


Peace on earth, good-will 
We mill:sing and sing apain; 
Peace on earth, through Jesus givens 
Peace with man, with God and heaven, 


en, 


| boy whose father could: not afford to 


buy books for him, his boxes of candy: 
to an orphan asylum where there was 
not the least chance - of ‘their making 
echildren.sick, there were-so, 
and some of 
them had never tasted candy before. 
He even gave his Teddy bear away to 
a very tiny boy who was miserable be- 
cause he had to lie alone in the dark, 
and the little fellow hugging the big 
bear wasn't afraid at all any more. He 
gave so many things away that the 
palace looked quite empty but he did 
not mind that at all, thinking of how 
happy. hings had made other boys 
and girls, When he went to his bed 
that night he was very, very tired but 
very, very happy too, and his dreams 
were all of'the poor little children he 
had made happy. It did not seem but 
a minute when he was wakened by the 
gold clock on the nursery mantel strik+ 
ng twelve, and there by his bed stood 
Santa Claus, who said to him with a 
twinkling smile, ~'Well, little prince, 
do you like your gift?”” 

“Oh yes,”” said the boy. “Tehas 
made me happier already than any- 
thing Lever had. Its going to keep 
me happy, too.” wr 
“T thought it would,” said Santa 
Claus, as he glanced, at the stocking 
that looked empty. “‘Itis the best gift 
Lever gave you. Itis called kindness.” 

—The Housewife. 


What Christmas Brought to 
: ‘. Effie: 


There were 40 little girls in the Or- 
phan’s Home at Willowbridge. Forty 
little girls.who had no parents, oF any 
kind uncles and aunts or grandmothers 
and grandfathers to live with. That 
was very. pitiful to think of, but they 
were very good to them at the Home. 
| They Kept them clean and tidy, they 
| taught them to read, write and cipher, 
| they dressed them all alike ingingham 
' frocks in summer. and woolen frocksin 
j winter, with nice .white aprons the 
whole year round, and goodcloaks and 
hats when they went out to walk, and 
every Sunday a minister came and told 
them about: God and Jesus and the 

(Continued on page 8) 


t 


i hl 


y but gave no sigo 
T love to watch the candle t that 
‘And give itself away. j 
To'all who gaze upon tts light 
“At close of Christmas Day. 


* Through the pane into the dark ~ 
Tt sends its tiny glow, 3 
‘And every one who passes by the organ. She sang again, a 
Is cheered and blessed, I know. ‘of peace on earth, good will, toon Filet! hyve flood or 
Gnd as she finished, aide? “ : 
dimmed suddenly and the! iG, pedro, 1 don’t want 
whispered, “Oh, sing ‘again alone.’? 
began’ at. once, without an. accom- 
paniment, the Gospel’ hymn, | You will carry. this money to the 
Rees “Softly and tenderly Jesus iscalling.”” | tor me? Uhave saved all my pennies. | 
‘The Story Every sentence thrilled with entreaty | | changed them for this bright dollar.”” 
eerie Heri “Yes, Pedro, I will go. : 
‘Come home, come home! ,, | Little hed took the’silver dollar |’ re 
side entrance that led to the choir loft| Ye who ars wea come home! ea feicook the stats ie ump 
ie crverheard. a, murmur from a, As she ate eae hardened face |2°4." 7 tiowly in andtookaseat, All ‘might fee i : 
group of people, “That is she,— "Our | suddenly melted, ‘and a broken’ voice |}. “Deople sat listening far the belles |= Jack fed the pig, who. 
first soprano that I told you about. I | sobbed out, ‘Help me! oh, helpme! |p. Priest was there in bis oF owrcwhite |? his. own way. i 
‘can hardly wait for you to hear her | L do want: to be good."? On the | ye te said, ‘Bring your giles to “Ten minutes 
glorious voice.’” | stone Hoor they knelt, and there, with thevalrar?? ? ‘shar shall Ido now?"? 
‘Astight flush mounted her fair face | deep penitence and earnest Prayefy at nee Ling brought a golden crown. ““'Humphl?? said Aunt Jan 
anda feeling that she deserved the | last one sinful soul found Loreto | All’ the people listened but the bells did | may sit down and tell me 
words of praise swelled in her heart. It was the sneinene «did 6", (pocring.” The queen gave her jewels, |cam ; 
Had she’ not struggled up) through the pooh ain nat oadine neon ‘The people listened bat the bells did | “Te isa Christmas, present!?” said 
many trials to her present high place in ths arn Mave rath a id Mee rink | ot ring. Rich men  laidmoney on | Jack. -‘1. am giving hours for. presents. 
the musical world?) Now that success (370) e CONIA lc eae esis-| 18 llr Still the bells did not ring. | Lhadtwelve, ‘burl gave one to’ mother, 
was hers she should enjoy it to the full. ret u aha put ne Un Little Brother thought, canT go up and another one was gone. before if 
She-unrolled her music and softly eile COON ay and mine. ne hard | there, with this etale dollar? Yes; | knew! Chad it. This hour was your 
Jed a bar or two—not because she F277 sank ty a whisper, but the hard) coq Pedro I would go, and I must.) Prcie® ED 
needed farther preparation, bat from face lowed with the light of Chrst-)" "He went slowly up to the'altar, and) “'Hlumphl?” sai GAGE leu 
very joy of being able to warble like ™4* i : \ 
very joy of Being le io Niles, the Miss Mavtin and Me. Niles watted Pe ee a ne edge. | hobbled to the cupboard and took. Sit 
pastor, came into the ante-room be. through the heavy. gates together, | ‘The great bell went ‘Clang! Clang! fall ound nig teer very good. 
hind the great organ. Hearing the clang that shut them Out! Clang! ‘The middle sized bell’ went ere!" she said. isis your 
“Mi artin.’? and those others in, STR eats Seng present and I thank you for mine, 
Miss Martin,” he began, then {1 Ky Gling! Cling! Cling!? and the little | Come again will you'r” : 
pestis, ““Twanteo ask apreat favor | Then the pasa, bean, ‘1 sant| bell went Ring! Ring! Ring! The |" bs Hci ee 
of you. A few of usare going this after- {© thank you—’’ But she imerrupted | watting people were very happy. Indeed 1 will, said Jack, “* an 
oon to. the woman's ward of the MIM, AA HEE or reat Gara tie church | ates forthe vies 
pénitentiary to hold a Christmas ser Letme thank you instead,’” She | pe¢o had warmed and fed the little Next Jack went and read for an 
vice with the inmates. Could you, said tremulously. “It bas been an! Go) He was coming to meet Little | hour to old Mr, Green, who was 
Seer aunt and (singli(ory exPcueHCeT Coa ay lord co do | Wk, He Ne Brother ran. to meet |OHnd Heread a book about the #64. 
them?” without, [am ready to say now with Tpeary, He said, “'O, Pedro, the and they both liked it very much, so the 
Fler smile faded, ‘Oh, Mr. Niles, the spirit and with the understanding, ‘bells! I miahyeu had heard the bells! hour. went quickly. Then it-was time 
how dreadful!"” she exclaimed with a aloe Baa a ey 1 tT did hear them, Little Brother. | (2 help mother get dinner, and then 
With my voice L'll gladly \-Pheie cound. came. over the snow to Ae, to eatit; that took two, hours, and 
\ Aunt fane’s pie was wonderful. 


Ie gives its life ‘unselfishly 
Till, all at once, i's gone. 

Brave little candle—how T wish 
Ic might live on ‘and on! 


But you will go, won't ‘you dear 


‘A Christmas Experience 
‘Ai Miss Martin passed in at the 


2) 


EW hac is dreadful?” For the glory of my King |e. Ie was the sweetest sound [ever 

? ae yh «ime. It wi 5 : 
Tie wile ies, The peniten- alg Price, in Our Dumb Ani- jegrg,'? 1 Then Jack took the Smith baby for 2 
iary ugh!and \this day of all days to | Years went by. Perdrobecame a ride in its carriage, aS Mrs. Smith was 
visit such a ghastly place, but I will i fa A He great musician. People wondered at ill, and they. metits grandfather, who. 
consider it."’ The Christmas Bells his music. They said, “We never | filled Jack's pockets with ‘candy and 


‘The organ was pealing and its deep _In a land far away there Wwasabeaue have heard such music before,’ and - popcorn and invited him toa Christmas 
tones peverbeied among the huge tiful church, ‘Three bells hung high in ieee anne Ah, Uihay neler tree that night. 

pipes. he service moved on the tower. They were wonderful bells. heard the Christmas bells as Thear 

pipes ly—ihe anthem, Scripture ‘There was a great hell that went them long ago.” 5 | Nea ee eve and 
lesson ae and Beaters ‘andthen her Clang! Clang! Clang: ‘There was the ‘ ate ‘could: not. leave his bed. ‘Willy was 
folo—the event of the morning to middle sized bell that went Cling! : Hi i rea) : 
soli the singer. The audience Cling! Cling! and the hte bell went.» Christmas Gifts | Re yan they oie 
othert tough it as if spellbound and Ring! Ring! Ring! These bells.cang Mother,”? said Jack, ‘May 1 20i"tetore Jack knew it, the clock 
many were in tears when the last note only on Christmas eve. PE have some money to buy Christmas | ricy : i 
Tied slowly away. It was over at-last_ Noone knew who rang them. Some H 6 


Gnd she passed out, only pausing tosay said it was the wind. Others'ihought "Dear,’” said his mother, “T have | Oh? "Youhave had 
fairies touched the bells. no money. Weare very poor, and I idk ie, 
Two what'’ asked Will 


presents with?’” 


to Mr Niles, ‘‘I will go with you. 
You can count on me for this gfter- The people loved to hear the bells. Can hardly buy enough food for usall.”” 
noon.” ring. They sat very stillin the beautiful. Jack hung his head; if he had not! ‘Two hours!”’ said Jack; and he 


been ten the tears would have come told: ‘Willy, about the presents he was 


So it came about she was one of the church. ‘Chey. listened for the music n 
to his eyes, but he was ten. ( + giving: ‘lam glad I gave'you two,” 


little group who filed into the peniten- ‘of the bells. How happy they were u 
tiary hall that afternoon, and stood fac- when they heard them ring! ro UA ithe other boys give presents!"’ , he: said, and 1 would'give you three 
ing the rows of women sitting there in But one Christmas, eve the people ‘he said. {but I must go and help mother.’”. 
prison garb. waited and waited, The bells did not So shall_you!?* said his mother. | ‘Oh dear!?” said Willy. “thank 
‘Op all four sides wound iron stair- ring. Then how sad they were! “All presents are not bought with © uche) I per- 
A . fi you much, Jack. have had a‘per- - 
ways leading to the grated cells four Christmas came agit Snd the money. ‘The best boy that ever lived fectly mez but T have nothit 
a * rr i jy. great time; but [ have ni ing 
tiers high. At the front of the hail people listened for the bells. Bur the Was aS poor a5 W% art, and yet He to giveyou.”” ¢ 
ttood a white pulpit, a small organ ang, bells did not ring. was always giving.” : Hee CW: don! 
rood white pul & smal 788 14) P acu e war Chrinmas. <The belle | UMROM IG) ete io wand’ _ Jack laucheds Mr given me 
aad windows barred, inside were mis- did not ring. what did He give?”” see!) he cried; you aves gees me 
sae nd wretchedness, qutside the Every Christmas eve the people Ey HER crit) (anette rr sat 
blessed. freedom of God’s pure air went tothe Mesutiful church, They mother. ““He was the good Jecles Hel transi: : i 
and—Christmas, Mert ene ye music of the bells. The was born ina stable, and he ved ip 4 | Mother,”” said Jack, as he wat 
On the frontrow sat a woman not bells did not ring, peor working-man’s house. He never going t bed, “have had a splendid 
mene than thiny-fve years old, but’ One Christmas. eve two litle boys Pott a penny of His own, yet he gave Christmas, but A with 1 bad had 
with a seamed and hardened face. She were playing in the snow. ‘They were twelve good gifts every day. ‘Would something to give you besides the 
stared with sullen glittering eyes at Mr. Pedro and Little Brother. ~ you like to try His way?)’ hours.”” : é 
Niles as he read and prayed. Many Lite’ Brother said, “©, Pedro, 
heads bowed, and sounds of stifledsob- can't we go to the church tonight? 
bing came from different parts of the Perhaps the bells will ring? And 


"Yes," cried Jack. . Ny darling,” said bis, mother, 
So his mother told him this and that; “you” have given me the best gift ‘of 
and soon after Jack started out, dressed all--yourself!"” —Laura E, Richards 


very. happy 
¥ i Dorothy Crave. 
‘Tonight some pupils will go to the 
assemblysroom to sing for our guests. | to swi 
The girls will wear their best middies, 
$ Trene Coles. 


0-day, 


Every 


On Monday. I. finished: framing a 
picture for Miss Rierdon’s class-room. 


school. 


I shellacked the frame. I'took it to 
Miss Rierdon. She thanked me. “All 
the pupils admired it. 


The boys went.to Albert College 
to swinrlast Tuesday. -I learned how 
to swim... I felt very important. We, 
came back to school at 6.0'clock.. We 
hada good time, 


residence.” ‘They hada good time. 


Iran a_ piece of wood into my fi 
ger. Mr. O° Gorman pulled it out wit 
the pinchers. My finger swelled. Miss 
Allison bandaged it. It is getting better. 
Leo E. Mulvaney. 


h | They wanted'to know about it. - 


Bud Male. 


Nov. 20th was my birthday. I was 
sixteen years old. I got a birthday cake 
from my friend Albena. She made it 
for me. There were cherries on the 
cake. My brother Walter sent me five 
cents for a birthday present. 

John Kosti. 


summer. It is 
examined their ears. 


The senior boys raked the leaves off |.a Jewesh girl. She lives in Montreal. 
the rink. They put a board fence a- 
round it. Stewart Donaghy. 


made theboys’ rink. Ted and I went 


“Golden West. and ‘Mickey | swim very much: 
Mouse’? “Phere: was. an -accident at nines 
5.15 on the highway near Albert Col- + 
lege. Two cars-hit each other. Thev.} 


slid on the ice. ‘They went into the 
ditch. One man. cut his face with | 
glass. Four windows broke. Two; 
policemen came. They wrote the 
What even- 


the dishes. 


played hockey with the Americans. the jeweller. He repaired ir. 
¢ Maroons won. score was. : mr pe 

1000. 

Sunday afte: 

father, cous! 

to see her, 


o the hospital 
ying. Itwas 


On’ Monday morning Mr. -Clarke 
came to school. (On Tuesday morn- 
é. x three’ boys “put ladders up beside Mr. 
G. F. E. Prince.'| Fetterly’s house. On Tuesday after- 
noon 'Mr, Fetterly talked to two men 
in the dining-room. = The boys played 
hockey, onthe! ice) beside the boy's 


Grant Thorburn, | On) Tuesday, night’ Mr. Johnson cut 
my_ hair: Two boys ran out because 
in_| there was trouble on the highway. 


Roy Kydd. 


Zelda Rosenberg. will come back to 
school) tomorrow. ‘She is a Jewish 
Last Tuesday I went to Albert Col- girl. . She: lives in Montreal. “Five 
lege: I learned to swim, I feltproud of | girls will have their hair cut, Yester- 
myself. [shall swim in the Bay next day afternoon the girls went to the 
hospital... Miss Allison and the doctor 


Amelia Robertson. 


Saturday’ afternoon I got,ten ‘cents, 
snaps and a letter from my. ote 
Tuesday morning the boys helpe p | 
Mr.O" Hara'put the eiadoae on Mr. boat. [ce was about twelve feet long 
Fetterly’s house. Zelda Roeaberg will | not let him sail on the Detroit River 
comeback ta school to morrow. Sheis | pecause she was afraid that the boat 


Roy Bradley. 


On ‘Tuesday the boys saw some af 

On Sanirday afternoon’ the boys |menekating. ‘They. played hockey. | 115) {ores ae ee Aeattette 
Then the boys went’ to wim 19 | 4 nae here wil beabout one hun 
to the Belle theatre and. we saw | Albert College. 1 would. Nike 0) greg rabbits alter a while and I shal el 


Irvin Hilker. | them 0” the market. 


I ‘went \to the Domestic. Science 

turned around many times because they | class at/1. 30: o'clock last “Thursday. for poe money. I shall buy a hock- 
i We cooked stewed prunes. We ate | °°" 

them afterwards. They tasted very 

good, ‘Then we washed: and dried | Whe: 


“‘Ily Murphy. | address. is 231 Albert St. She intro- 


id hand came off my ; 
, u there. She wrote in my autograph 
watch, | My:mother took my watch to }4- 0." Her brothers’ names are Jobn 


noon a girl's grandma, | We went to the Art room. Miss| sang. John, Betty and her father 
ndfive brothers came Cass’ taught us. to print ‘Christmas| drove mein their blue car. Icame to 
es lary’s aunt went home. Cards. We liked to look at the pretty | the girls’ residence. Betty told: me 
That evening at 8.30 o'clock the | paper. ‘We showed them to Miss Rier-| that she would. like to'seeme next 


‘finish the rink $00! ~ John Kosti. 


Nov. 30th [gota letter from my 
‘mother. She told me that our cow 
and pig_died. ‘They were sick'with a 
cold. I'think my father buried them in 
the woods near the farm.’ Their flesh 
|was not good ce eatbecause they died. 
Earl Prince: 


-We went tothe art roem. | Miss 
Cass told us not to speil her stamp. 
We printed many. Christmas cards. 
We felt happy. We will'send them 
to'our parents and friends. 

= Teo E. Mulvaney. 


Last summer James Farrance and F 
went to the dam to fh. The fish 
we caught near the bridge were too 
small. 

In a few days we took our fishing 
poles anda can of worms and went to 
the dam. I did not catch any fish but 
James caught some black bass about 
eight inchey long. 

In the afternoon we went back 
home. James gave the fish’to his 
mother. i 

Another day we went to the dam 
again. [caught some black bass. I 
gave them tomy mother. She cooked 
them for supper. My family ate them. 
I hopeto go to the dam to fish again 
next summer. Albert Gerow. 


I stayed in the hospital from Sunday 
until Friday morning because [ had’a 
colt. Miss Allison gave me. some 
medicine. She was very kind to me. 
Grant Thorburn. 


Last summer my cousin, Alex, 
came to my home and we talked 
‘about making a small boat. Then I 
went to his place. We made a small 


and four feet wide. My aunt would 


would upset and he could not swim: 
We were very much disappointed. 
Then my father and [got some 


Lee Rostnari. 
‘My mother will send me one dollar 
Leonard ‘Byers: 
I, went to church last Sunday. 


‘was finished, Miss Betty 
Sparling invited me to her house. Her 


(duced me to her brothers. They 
have a very nice home. {had dinner 


and Dick.’ | went to Sunday School 
in Bridge St. Church. All the children 


Tgot some funny papers from my’ 
mother. I them to Lloyd Greene. . 
I’ played tag with him. )1 hid’ ‘in the 
basement. He found mje. We had 
2 good time. 1b Campbelk 


Last Sunday night Mr. Fetterly in- 
vited Dorothy Graham, Evelyn Cook, 
Pearl Liddle, Freda Lockett and me 
to his residence for supper. Wehada © 
good time. Mr. Fetterly was very kin, 
to invite us, Winnifred Cresdee. 


I have two new chums. Their 
names are Marion Storring and Kath- 
leen’ Carrick: I like to play with 
them. Margaret Shepherd 


‘A boy told. me that a truck had an 
accident so I ran to the toad and saw 
it. ‘ . 
‘A tree was broken. off near the 
ground. I saw catsup, sheets, paintand 
many other things scattered onthe side- 
walk. 

heard thas Mr O’Gorman_ will 


| yo'to Ireland in December. He wants 


tosee his father. I think he will come) 
back to the O. S. D. perhaps. 
Charlie Smith. 


Last week I got a letter from my 
father. He told me that my aunt 
and my uncle went to Florida from 
Venosta. They drove there in « car. 
‘At first the snow was very deep. Ir 
took them five or six days to get to 
Florida, Next spring they will come 
back to Canada from U. S.A. 1 
hope. that they will have a goodtime 
all the time they are in Florida. 

. Mary Eva Ferguson. 


Las: Saturday afternoon Miss Dean- 
nard went to the city with me. We 
bought new black oxfords and brown 
cloth oyershoes. I like them very 
much, After that we went to see che 
stores in the city. I saw Christmas , 
cards. | bought three Christmas cards. 
‘They are beautiful. 

Betty Ballard. 


Last week I had a letter from my 
mother. My brother, Ylorley, puta 
trap in a bush. He put cob of corn 
in the trap. One day he found a gray 
squirrel in it. “The door came down 
on its tailand broke the'end of it. The 
next day ‘he found a black squirrel in 
the trap. My father and Morley made 
a box with wire-over it.. They put the 
squirrels into it. One morning the 
black squirrel was dead." I-hope the 
gray squirrel will not die. 

Ernest Cust. 


[wrote aletter to my father two 
weeks ago. | asked him to senda 


for me. Yesterday | was glad to geta 
box from home. | got many candies 
from a) friend and 1 got a pullover 
sweater, a leather toque and gloves 
from my parents. 

Russell Manning.» 


’ 

Last summer | went away to see my 
“married sister Nellie and Henry. They. 
live in Newstaclt. Ehey have pigs, 
cows, horses, hens, ducks, chicks, 
bees, cats, three calves, and a dog. 
‘The dog's name is Lady.. It is black 


Maple Leafs played hockey: mabe “don: last Wednesday... She was: sur- Sunday. 1 had a nice time. T thanked 
oT he 3 


i. prised and very pleased. 


“Bud Male. | 


her very much. : 
Marion E. Storring. 


é 


and white. Itis tall and fat. Sometimes 
| 1 gave it milk with potatoes. It ate it all 
up: It liked it very much. 

1 Jessie A. Lake 


pullover, "a leather toque and gloves © 


Eaee oe f 
araabscription price is one dollar 
payal 


a year" 


in advance. 
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The direct and aoe os 

the,.coming of Christ to ¢ e earth was 4 semb 
to save mankind from the guilt and M | i ino ono 
weower of sin, and, very properly, it if so long h with 
this aspect of.the incarnation which is 
generaily emphasized. But there are 


rhisisjll 
s story, which, jough old, 


ed helpmate, 


f ¢ lovely bouquet of roses. = rae eating. An appl icant’ for 
j other very important effects which are Mr. Fetterly said that he as the Su- | Scaaee was work at! le plant asked)a veteran 
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as on its sociological idealsand institu- expression of esteem [0 Mr. Glarke | jn ‘Memory The veteran sreplied:” 


tions. . Regarded from this standpoint 


In’ fact,’? he'con- 
‘dream which illus~ 
rd was dead 


alone, the coming ‘of Christ was the and_of appreciation sf his weer | Digs § 
sent important eventin the history of tepuces aerate eee | ‘The talented artist is Mr, George 
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cGespotism, liberty would cease © thankful for in having aman like Mr. reak-up, with floating, ice, it oe 


al ae is 
ie existy: the, best elements of our educa- Clarke as head of the edi e Jenoe of ‘harvest, a scree! wbite in view.- 
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with clean, clear colour, and bis land- 
scapes present realism in one of its quet embo 
most attractive phases. Whether he of success in lite. 


Gonel: systems would be obliterated, tional work- | hirches, of a rising hill inthe majesty that the 


He had. greatly enjoyed the pro- 


it woman would again be abased, child- ‘of autumn: colours, the \spectator js .was to, turn the 
i hood would yose its swe.tness and ca theccreniog aad Ue PEE sure to find pleasure in sustained 
Bt: chasm, there would not be acharitable this kind... One thing teachers Set beauty. Te is_ Ontario such as its z 
Bias institution left on the face ofthe earth, feeded See tean ee Brno cinzens know it, and! as they would’ we auave toentaibed how, man 
the beautiful. sentiment’ of human 555 er get-tog like to remember it, with. its: graceful Jae many 
spirit, and fraternal gatherings such as fait? like deal ‘persons are employed in Canadian 
¢ brotherhood would be replaced by the ‘his should be encouraged. f: elms, dignified maples and dreamlike F cadwe supply the foll 
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gine what the world would be if all tonal work of ‘the insp\ He}. Of all the groups of handicapped ‘tong and one in ‘London. Also’ one 


b fetefenceto Him and all due to his nderstanding and the deaf'man has for many y: 


' ‘uence were removed, and he would just one of themse! : are te mest dif- on the’ Brantford — customs pe 


use 


A be appalled at the result; and not an -felatio No other raft. All of these have ‘miade.good 
ai rs a o 0! ese have made goo: 
e infidel on the face of the earth would teachers W: pecial ion compares 5 : 
Wy elon thes tacea in which they we “The technical and many of them are regarded, a8 


want to live in such a world. Infi- 
: els sneer at Christ and Christianity gether for the comm 
i H because of the hypocrisy of some of its cbildren. 
professors; yet the very ideals which At the close of his very stimulating eI 

form the basis of their invidious com- address, he made special reference to allt - “Giving requires much. heroism but 
parisons are derived from, ‘and exist the Ontario School for the Deaf. i . the start.” Afterwards it be- 
nowbere apart from, the perfect life ‘Twenty-five years ago the buildings stand that ‘source of a great deal of 
of Christ. ‘were very inadequate and discreditable grow! 


among the most expert an 
clerks in these offices.” 


Ic is needless forvus to remin the 
parents “ant friends, of -our. pupils that 
jt is only. th 
mas; and We: 
tion to make th 
py and ‘enjoyable as! 
children here. 

Previous to 1930) the pup were 
not allowed to go home ‘for the Christ: 
mas holiday, butithis tule has been 
modified, and the parents who wish 
may have theif, ‘children home provi 
ing they agree [0 take all the respon- 
sibility for their transportion and to see 
that. they are .returne: to ‘school 
not later than Saturday, Dec; 31st 

This was and still is in the nature of 
‘an experiment, and will be continued 
in future years) on! is satisfactorily, 
carried out, ‘especially in regard to all 
children returning on: OF before. the 
date named, in orderthat the work of 
every class may. be resumed promptly 
on January 2nd, ' 

The Christmas vacation will: begin 
on Dec. 23rdiand pupils may go home 
‘on that day. E 


more weeks till Crist- 
their hearty coopera- 
festive season as hap- 
‘possible to the 


ishing totake ad- 
riviloge must n0- 


this purposé: 
ciously as possible for 
these’ little ones. 


Tt you enclose gifts for other child | 
kindly ‘notify the Superintendent ~ 


fen, 
so that such gifts can be taken out of 
the box before Christmas ‘morning. 


‘Address all boxes and parcels to the 
child; care of the School for.the Deaf, 
Belleville, Ontario, Allexpress ch: 
ges must be prepaid, or the parcel will 
be refused. -. ety 


H. B. FETTERLY, M. 


Superintendent. 


Girls’ Athletics .. 

A. banquet was held-on Monday 
evening, December 5,for. the winning 
teams in Girls’ Sports during the Fall 
‘Term: ‘The winners in basket and 
softball were the Senior Team—Rin 
Tin'Tins with Pola:Prus as captain, 
and Junior Team the Calves with 


| Kathleen Darling as captain. ‘ 
The ‘tables were prettily decorated 


with red candles, bittersweet, and red 
and’ green streamers. A very nice 
dinner was served and greatly enjoyed 
by all the girls, Miss Deannard, Miss, 


‘| Rathbun and Miss Code,in place of 


may, have 
ade in 
good time. 


While all the pupils have the privi- 
lege of going home we ‘would urge 
strongly. that’ those living ata distance 
remain here. It is ‘not desirable to 
have children travel long distances a- 
lone especially where iit isnecessary to 
change trains. ‘There is also the 
matter of the expense. which is con- 
siderable for such a short time. 

We can’ assure’ the: parents that 
everything will be done to make Christ- 
mas the happiest seasott of the year. 
The usual. Christmas arrangements 
will be carried out. The children who 
remain here will have their Christmas 
trees, the regular hristmas dinner and 
ail the other treats that pert into. Christ- 
mas. ‘We hope’ that the parents and 
friends will see that each one is pro- 
vided with a package for the Christmas 
tree. 2 


A special program. ‘of moving pice! 
tures and other amusements 16 being 
provided for the holiday week.” I 


We ‘strongly advise parents not to 
send much, if anythin, jnithe way of: 
eatables.. <The pupils 
as most children do at hoi 
nothing more: When children. 
from home they are 
eet ill, and) as wey 
hundred children here, 


them against eating too much. 


The best presents are uselul | 
wearing articles, ortoys that, avill 
amuses, Bookm, also, ure always - 
acceptable. Sleigh, 70or girls, are 
most usetul during the winter 


[pet 
basketball 


Miss) Totton who was unable to be 
present. The captains of the losing 
teams were also invited, Kathleco, 
Garrick, Dorothy Graham, Antonia 
‘Trottier and Adele Lowson. 2 

Following the dinner short speeches 
were given by ‘each of the captains: 
Miss Deannard, Miss Rathbun, and 
Miss Code, also’ spoke to the girls, in 
‘appreciation of their good sportsman- 
ship and co-operation. 

Pola Prus, as captain of the Rin Tin 
Tins gave the following — 

Miss Rathbun, and friends, — 


I am very much pleased to be here 


this evening; first, because I am always 
glad to have a banquet and second, 
because I am’ so glad that our team 
won. the championship. My team was 
fortunate in (winning “sever games, 
while-Antonio’s Wonthree ‘aud Adele 
had the hard luck to-win none: Thope 
they will be more fortunate next time: 
My team-mates always tried very. 
hard and I believe thatis why we'won- 


‘We: were always friendly and agreed x 


to quarrel’ among ourselves.” in 
Eleanor was.our ibestiplayer 
Helen *Bartkiewicz 
In baseball Fon 

a 


while Rose and 
played very nicely. 
pitched well, 


dal | 


‘The captain of the junior winners, 
Kathleen Darling said— - 


[which cannot u ‘ 
new Junior Department plant is.erect- 


nthe next time. { thank-you 
ice -banquet which [ have 
epjoyed this evening. ~ ¢ 
rothy Graham, captain, then | 


‘spol I am sorry, that my team lost 


‘but'was glau to see Kathleen's team 
‘win. My team worked very hard and 


won five times» I’am ‘glad we/had 
this banquet.) Whenthe ‘weather was 
very cold my*team_ played basketball 
against Kathleen’ steam- It was a hard 

I hope we willhavea banquet 


Adele Lowson Sait 


[am well: pleased to‘ be asked to] 


core to this banquet. We wish to 
thank Miss Rathbun and all the otha? 
teachers for helping us during this 
gutumn, We enjoyed the sports 
very much. Then I wish to Congrat- 
ulate the Rin Tin Tin's for winning 
the championship this fall. +I wish to 
thank Miss Rathbun and Miss.Code 
for this fine banquet. Rnirpore my 
team! are ashamed of themselves for 
not playing well this fall. 


Antonia-Trottier, the last-speaker, 
said— 

I am very much pleased to beat the 
banquet! T'enjored playing with the 
‘other'teams this autumn, and although 


<mytteam did not win, yet they were 


good" losers. I» want to thank the 
teachers of the school who helped us 
so much, [. want to congratulate 
Pola Prus and her girls, who -are the 
champions this year. I wish to thank 
Miss Rathbun who’is so interested:in 
us and has provided this ‘banquet 
where we Can be su happy- x 
The pleasant ‘evening. was .then 
Brought to a close bythe singing of the 


“National Anthem. 


Badminton 


On Tuesday evening, November 
29th, the O'S. D. badminton club en- 
tertained eight members of the badmin- 
ton club from John St. Church, ;Belle- 
ville. Several interesting and evenly. 
contested games were played, which 
proved vely ‘enjoyable to the members 
of both clubs. y 

Following the games, 2 Aclicious 
lunch was served in the sitting room of 
the school by the ladies of the O.S. D. 
club. We hope to bave more of these 
games as we: feel that they do much 
to stimulate sporta well as sociability 
in our staff: s 


iors from the s 
be fully done until the. 


ed. Both seniors and juaiors eat dir 
ner together, the teachers being requir- 
‘ed to tit at the tables with their classes. 


“| Year. 


|. Bossence. 
thorne, I. Hilker, S- Kowalewicz. 


Hamilton 


, The O. M. representative for No- 
vember to come to Hamilton was Mr. 
‘A. H. Cowan of London. He gave a 
very good sermon at the Y. M. 
on Nov.27th. He took as his subject St. 
John 23 -34. He was ‘accompanied by 
Miss Ada James of St ‘Thomas. She 
very kindly rendered two beautiful 
hymas at the opening and closing of 
the service. 

‘A good crowd was present to greet 
these good old friends. 


Mr.. Gordon” Meyer of Kitchener 
motored his father,and mother to Bur- 
lington to visit ‘friends and then he 
4ooked up some of his deat friends: He 
also attended : the meeting conducted 
by Mr. Cowan. 


The Hamilton Literary and Social 
Club. met at the home of Mrs.Adam 
‘on Saturday evening, Nov. 26th. The 
first part was spent trying {0 solvesome 
very good riddles which Mrs Adam 
had- made up: herself and we found 
some of them seferred.ite some: of 
those present A game ofcuchre-was 
also part of the entertainment with very 
appropriate prizes for the.winners. 


Mr. H. G. Bayliss las acted as the 
club’s very capable Secretary and Trea 
surer for the past two years and his 
services were much appreciated. How- 
ever he wished to resign and Mr- 
Gleadow-calledifor a vote of thanks. to 
Mr. Bayliss for his services. He will 
be succeeded by Mr. A. R. Quick. 

Since the last Hamilton news appear- 
ed in The Canadian the Ladies’ Sew- 
ing Club‘havevheld two or three very_4 
successful meetings, ong at the hor 
‘of Mrs. Gleadow; one atMrs ‘Harris. 
and this week's meeting at the home of 
Mrs. Chester; whose daughter, Miss 
Olive/Chester, isa pupil atthe O. S. 
The next meeting will be held at Mrs. 
Harrison’ s and then we. will adjourn 
the meetings until after, New Year’s- 
* Mr. and Mrs. N. L. Gleadow went 
to Kitchener Sunday, Nov. 

Gleadow: held the O. M 
that afternoon. Mr, BI 
chairman, met them and took them to 
the home of, Mrs. Moynihan where 

they had lunch. 

The weather was very cold on the 
20th-and the roads icy and in a rather 
dangerous condition for traffic, so 
there were.not so many from near-by 
places as usual. 

By the time these are out Christmas 
with all its joys will be just around the 
corner, so we will rake this opportuni- 
ty of: wishing all onr readers a very 
merry Christmas and’a Happy New: 

G. M. G. 


Due tothe Christm: ‘yacation-there: 
will be no issue of. The Canadian on: 
Jan. 2nd. ‘The next issue will be on 
Jan. Loth. 


M 
‘cents from his m: 
> suppose he bough! 
peanut butter! 


Dorothy, Presley has come te the 
O.S.D. from Vennachar. 


re very much. 


Jay Gagnon is very prou 
Heis glad to show you his ne" 


trousers and comb. 


Donald Mackenzie went (0.2 chick- 
‘en supper at Bridge Street Church. 
He told us about: man} 
which he ate. We thin 
“Strong man’” like Banco. 


The boys and git! 


class are very proud 


Red Cross pins. 


Louis Leathin’s delight knew no 
bounds when he received a parcel 
from home with some toys and new 


clothes in it. 
‘The boys and 


morning. ‘They wal 


Mr. and Mrs. 
Falls were visi 
Margaret was d 


Ruby Ca 
her new gol 


Most of the boys and girls in Miss 
Code’s classroom get funny papers, 
letters and boxes from home. 
share them with thei 


are less fortunate. 


We are proud of Lloyd Johnson 
because he was first in his class for 
October and November. 


hope the 
month and pl 
fathers. 


Dec. Ist. was George Margo's 
birthday. He is eleven years old. 
His friend, Miss Tonkin of Toronto, 
sent him a lovely birthday cake and 
new skates and boots. 
party in the dining room and 
thirteen boys. Miss Ford was kind 
and bought ice cream forthem. The 
birthday cake had eleven candles on it 
and!George blew them all outthe first 
time. They had a good time and 
George is glad that Miss Tonkin is 
his friend. He wrote a letter to her 
and thanked her for-the lovely gifts. 
His skates fit very well and now he 
hopes it will get cold and we shall 


have icé. 


Gladys Webb 


Anna Hedden got a very nice box 
from home. She has a new blue coat 
and dress. Anna felt very happy on 
Sunday when she was dressed for 


church. 


Miss Sheffield’s boys and girls are 
very much excited about Santa Claus. 
They have all written letters to Santa. 
They are trying to be very good. 


Maureen Stewart got some nice pict- 
ures from her mother. She put them 
cover the blackboard in her ‘classroom. 
She liked them very much. 


think that Helen is: 

having such kind 
George Calder was quite “excited 
when he found five cents in his letter. 
He got some candies. é 


Eleanor Flowers, Phyllis Copeman, 
3 | Richards 


Eileen Barratt, and Isobel 
gotboxes. They were very. 


to the ‘basement to, have our supper. 

"s mother called to see ‘Alter supper we came home at ils 

She thought |George goodtime. Inthe morning re 
jy jeen 


He has gained 


looked very well. 
1634 Ibs since returning to 


jompson was pleased to 
from her mother, >She 
know that she will go 


One. day last week | went to Mr. 
Gordon's home: 
pers and listened to 


girls in Miss Van Al- 
Jen’ s class enjoyed their walk Thursday 
lked up to Mrs. 
\d were treated to 


T read’ funny pa- 


me to Bridge St. 
J had supper there. 
deaf boys and girls. 
chicken, coffee, 


Mr. Gordon took 


Blanchard’s home an 


a plate of walnut cakes. is ‘overjoyed to 


home for’ Christmas an 
new baby sister. 5 

Gordon Owen is enjoying the wal- 
nuts which he asked Miss Ford'to buy 
for him with the money he received‘in 


some teachers and 
Thad potatoes, gravy, 


[came back to sch 
‘enjoyed my supper. 


Ferguson of Smith's 
rs at the school. 


ighted to see them. ool in) the bus. 


rnall is very pleased with 
oshes, gloves and mitts. 


No more cold feet or hands for Ruby. I received.a letter from my father 


He came back to Kitchener 
Ontario Shoe Co. Ltd. 

He would rgther stay 
factory than atthe 


delighted to see 


Mary Yurek was 
k. She enjoyed 


her parents last wee! 
the box they brought 
Abti Laine received a nice card, 

‘With the money he 
He received a box of 
candy from home. 


working at the shoe 
Goodrich Tire Co. b 
know whether he will go ba 
at the tire factory or not. He will 
me some money, 
Friday and. will 
some money for 


ir class mates who 


shirts, and mitts on 


Vetta Shepley looke\ forward to 
be able to send me 


receiving a little gift from home each 
week. This week she enjoyed the 
nuts and is proud ofthe pretty hand- 
kerchief her sister made. 


Teddy George is very proud of his 
new Sunday overcoat. 


Wallace Nahrgang. 


‘On Dec. 2nd the teachers of Has- 
tings county bad a ba 


Some-of the parents are disappointed 
with their children’s 
y will work very hard this 
lease their mothers and 


has been inspector for 
was very pleased to twenty-five years. Most 
He has-agrand train 


of cars since her visit. 
Lloyd Munro enjoyed the nice 


letter from his grandmother. 
tained a nickle for candy too. 


We went to the assembly hall.on 
night for movies. The pictur- 
“Alibi.” Chester Morris play- 


[did not go to church on Sunday. 


On Dec. Ist] wentto the hospital Thad a bad culd. 


because I was sick. I lay in bed for 


Dorothy Graham. 


I was glad to receive a box from 
‘Mother last Saturday. 1 got two new 
ank mother for ser.- 


In the morning I woke up and put 
on my dress. A maid gave some candy 
| thanked her very much. I 
asked Miss Allison if I might see 
Lydia and I played 
We had a good time. 
went to the dining-room- 
some toast, cakes, cheese, jam and 
milk. ‘Then we washed the dishes. 


pairs of socks. I th: 
ding me the box. 

Last Sunday Miss Fetterly invited all 
the girls in our class to have supper, 
At 5.30 we went to Mr. Fetterly's 
house and rang the bell. Miss Fetterly 
‘came to the door and opened it. She. 
told us to put our coats and hatson her 
stairs. We went to the living- 
sat onthe sofa. Wechatted 
with Miss Fetterly. Amaidbroughtin 
the bench. We enjoyed our supper. Tt 


Iga Bostnari, Violet Salminen and 


every Thursday. The rest of the girls 
in their class will be glad when they are 
bigger and can go too. 


In December my family moved to. 
Thorold forthe winter. They are going 
to live in my father's boat. I shall go 
home for Christmas and’ stay in the 
boat. My father’s boat is tied up inthe 


Miss Fetterly showed 
us some pictures and some Christmas 
presents and cards. “Thi 
nice. She gave us two apples. and some 
nuts. We read booksand chatted with 
her. We went to another room to see 
Mrs. Fetterly and tosay “Good By 

‘Then we went back to the girls’ resi- 
dence. We thanked Miss Fetterly very 
much. 1 think she was kind to invite 


‘Willand canal for the winter. I liketo 


live on the boat. Buddy Hawthome. 


Last Monday night Miss Rathbun 
and Miss Code had a banquet in the 
dining room for the softball girls. 
Elvaand I went to the banquet. Miss 
Deannard ate with us. She, 
Code, Miss Rathbun and six girls made 
speeches. We clapped our hands. 
We enjoyed the banque: 


movies. 1 played cowboy. Two boy: 
{ made a table lamp. 


played. tag. 
put it into the ‘cupboi 


My father earned some money for 
my. famify to mov 
had a'lot of mones- 
come here. 
uncles, grandm: 


eight years old w! 
ada. 


city becau: 
money, 50 Thi 
tag with some 
dence. 


intere: 


finished, w: 
Gordon's: rgom, 
write on them and send them to 
parents fot Christmas. ‘They 
ful. rf 


We got ready tu 
‘We kissed all my. aunts, 
other and grandfather. 
“Then we rode in a train. Pretty soon 
we sailed 
called ‘Montrose.’ 
boat fortwo weeks _ 
safely in Canada. 
‘and Uncle Alex met us at 
‘All of us were glad to. come to Canada, 
but Iwas a little sorry to come’ here, 
because I missed all my friends. Iwas’ 
hen Icame to Can- 
Doreen Brown. 


“Then we arrived 
c 


[ receiveda letter from Florence last 
Saturday. | She lives in Montreal: She 
told me that she may go,to Renfrew. 
for Christmas. She wants to see me- 
She told me that her baby can talk 
and walk now. 


Last Saturday 1 did not goto the 
se { did not ‘have enough 
‘ad to stay here and play 
other boys in the:resi- 


had two pictures in 
the assembly-hall. “The pictures were 
sting. The first show was oy 
‘and the other show was © 
Chester Morris played in. it, 


Yesterday we went.to tl 
Miss Cass’ taught us ho 
Christmas, cards, When we 
¢ brought the cards to Mr. 
Later on we $ 


‘About four weeks ago I got a letter 
from my. mother. 
home for Christmas 
ve a good time. 

Lloyd G. Patterson. 


shall not go 


[hope | shall hay 


Last Monday morning a truck went 
into’ the ‘ditch in front of the: school. 
It) was ’a big transport from Hamilton: 
and ‘Toronto. It knocked down a tree 

shoulder of the high- 
dshield, fender and the 
ront headlight were smashed. 
places were dented: but 
burt. The crane truck 
came from the city. Ic lifted the tran- 
sport up on the highway. 


1 
you 
squeeze — ! 
He'll bring you one of these 


Ifyou’ re good. i 


Santa grieves When you are bad, 
‘As he should, 

Bur ic makes him very glad 
. When you're good, . * 
He is wise and he’s a dear: 
Just do ight and/never fear; 
He'll remember you: each year, 

If you're good. a 
Selected. 


The Christmas Tree ‘ 


0 Christmas Tree, O Christmas Tree, 
The best in all the world to me, 

Wi branches green and spreading wide, 
To hold our. ie at Christmas tide. 
With shining light. youre fair to see, 
O beautiful, beautiful Christmas Tree! 
Selected. 


” 


Walter’s Christmas Tree 


mas party this year. 

His birthday came on 
Day, and he was a Christmas present 
to his papa and mamma. 

* “I think people forget 
day,’” he said. = 

“They think only of its being Christ 


"May I have a real Christmas 


it is my birth. 


es, vou shall, ‘‘said mamma," 
and Santa Claus shali be'there.’* 


“Whom shall’ you invite,” 
mamma. ‘ 


and then he ‘said, ‘'I want it to. be 
teal Christnias party, and [think 


Christmas.” ‘ 
‘1 am very glad that you think so, 


said mamma. *‘I’shall like tohave you 


do that.’ 


will have a Christmas tree for them, 
Walter and his mother \were've! 
busy, the week before Christmas. 
Walter invited “Tim and’ Kitty 
Come to the pat eh 
He invite 
little boys who sola newspapers. 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
1 


Walter was going to have a Christ. | 


i 
Christmas | 


Waker thought that. would be fun, 
asked 

Walter thought fora. litle while, 
shall_ ask ‘some boys who have no 


You may inyite seven ‘children, for 
you will be. seven years old, and we 


ty. i 
da bootblack and two 


with lighted candle 


Je\was covere 
and presents. ~~ i 

How happy the child 
how theireyesshone! © : $ 

Fach one had a present, and a box. 
of candy and nuts, to take home. 

ay ted and danced with jy. | 

After the presents were given out, } 
Walter's mother told them about the 
Christ'child, who was born so many 
years ago. a 2 

“It is His birthday, you know,’ she 
said, ‘and we wishitto be a happy. 
day for every one. 


ren were, and 


You can each help make some one 
i 


if you will «ry.’” 
So we will,” said one of the boys. 
“Pet's give our candy and nuts away.” 

All the boys and girls said they, could 
do that. : 

“Santa Claus shall take you.to ride, 
and you may leavethem on your way,”” 
said Walter's mamma, 4 

“*T'shall give mine to 

said Kitty. 
| Each of the c 
| of some one who had: nothin; 
; Christmas. 
So they gave their candy away and 
helped some other children to have a 
happy Christmas. 


happy: 


i 
\ Mary Brown,’” 


bildren soon. thought 
iz for 


¢ pierre) se a 

i Down the Chimney He Come 

He comes right down the chimney 
‘When the 

When little folks are fast asleep 
‘And stockings all are hung; 

‘Ail loaded down with pretty things, 
With guns and dolls and drums; 

So be sure and hang your ‘stockings 
‘Where he'll see “em when he 

comes. 


a 
ra 
You, might hear 

Riding on the wintry blast, 
His reindeer team ‘a-jingling, 

‘And their hoof beats falling fast. 
His furs are black with, chimney. so 

His beard is white as snow, 
His sleigh is full of pretty toys, 
You ought to hear him go i 


ry 


He lights upon the slanting roof 
‘Aind doesn’r stop a minute 5 
He jumps upon the chimney top. 
‘And down he plumps within 


to 


| Give freely. 


‘Christmas bells are rung, © 


m awiltly coming, 


Th 


ie! ‘ 
eard the church bells ringing, 


T saw the bright: stars shine, ° 
And childood came a} 


Ic 


ws e 
“There is an old fellow, 
Quite old, Wbelieve, 
Who visits the children 
{On each Christmas eve, 


1Sa 


Ic 


He carries a bag full 
‘Of candy and toys, 

And leaves them, they say, _ 
For the good girls and boys. 


But if you are naughty, 
‘Now mind what I'say, 
You'll find your sock empty 
‘When you wake Christmas 
Day. 


i 


| 


\ 


Ss 


) 


Empty Stockings 
Oh, mothers in homes that are happy, 
Where Christmas comes Jaden with 


cheer, 
Where the chil 


' 
1 


\ 
dren are dreaming al- | 
ready, 

Of the merriest day in the year, 


‘As you gather your darlings around |* 


{> "you 

| ‘And tell them the “story of old,”" 
Remember the homes that are dreary, 

| Remember the hearts that are cold. 

{ 

' And thanking the love that has dower- 

| 


ed you - i 
b> With all that is dearest and best, 
that from your abundance 
Some bare little life may be blessed. 


Ob, go where the. stockings hang 


| empty, ‘ 
Where Christmas is_ naught but a 
{ name, 
And give—for 0 
child, 
| :Twas.to seek suc 
He came. 


S the love of the Christ- 
has these that 


sAome Journal. 


| —Ellen Manly, Ladie 


i — 

* 

‘i The Three Wise Men 
Alongtime ago three Wise Me 

lived in the east. An angel told them 


tabout the baby Jesus. ‘They wanted 


‘With all its dreams divin 
‘Then as | listened tothe bells, 
‘Out of the East majestical 


“And every other star grew pale 


From highway on to highway, 


‘And where it shone, the darkness 


Sad Hearts forgot their sorrow, 
And: weary little children 
While many a homeless wanderer 


Seeming to see a home at last 


‘And then the gates rolled backward, 


Ic was the Star of Bethlehem 


‘And watched the skies afar, 
‘There rose a radiant star; 
Before that heavenly glow, 


seemed to bid me follow 
‘And I'could not choose but go. 


reet to street it led me, 

By many a mansion fair, 
shone.through dingy. casements 
On many a garret bare; 


‘Through alleys dark and cold, 
Was floaded all with gold. 


Royal kearts grew soft and mild, 
Turned in their sleep and smiled; 
Uplifted penitent eyes, 


“Beyond those starry skies. 


\'stood where angels trod; 


‘That led me up to God. 


FE. Wetherley. 


Early Christmas Morning 
Four little feet patting on the floge. 
“Two tangled curly heads peeping at 
the door, 
Hear the merry laughter, happy child- 
ish roar, 
Early Christmas morning. 


TLwo little stockings full of sweets and 
toys, 

Everything charmicg for live 
and boys. 

How could they help then, making 

"such a noise, 


Early, Christmas at 
gifts 


fe gitls 


Down beside the stockings ma 
were spread, 
Dollies, drum, acradle, and abrand 
new sled. 
“Haven'twe too many?”” little Nellie 
said, 
Early Christmas morning: 
Four little bare feet on the sidewalk 
cold, : 
‘Two little faces with) want and 
hunger old 
Peeping ‘through the window where. 
those gifts unrolled, 
Early Christmas morning. 


1 
i ‘yes,’° says John to Nellie. as he 
spied the two. 

“We've so many presents, tell you 


to’ go and sce him. The angel told 
them#that they ‘would see a beautiful 
bright star, It rold them to follow the 
\ gar and they would find Jesus. 
1 ge men’ rode on their camels and 
followed it for many days. After 
many days the star stopped over the 
iZuble of Bethlehem. The Wise Men 
< Gent in to see the Babe Jesus, They 
(Ynelt down and worshippedHim and 
gave Him) many beautiful presents. 
They went home. 
King Herod. 


The | 


They did not tell 


what we'll do, j 
Till give half of mine away. Now dear 
‘Nell will you?”? ¥ 
Early Christmas morning. 


Two little famished ones into the house 
i were called. c 

Favours heaped upon them till they 

stood enthralled. : 

‘Was notthis the angel’s song, \‘Peace, 

good-willto ail!\” 


Early Christmas morning? 


nib gota cee 


‘Where the frosted creamy splendor 
+) Of the morning slants and shines 
On mogth fields and shected rivers, 
Stretching to the western 
oe | 


What Christmas Brought 
(Continued from page 1) 
angels. Before Christmas time he al- 
ways told them the story, of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and how the wholeChris-' 
tian world kept the day as a holy day be- 
cause upon it He was born. 

Then on Christmas Day itself, after 
service in the chapel, the orphans had 
a good dinner, a real feast, and singing 
in the afternobn, aud a Christmas tree 
in the evening, with gifts for all. 

Ana those who could not remember } 
their parents were as happy as little | 
kittens—children who forgot what | 
went before their life inthe Home, or ; 
perhaps had very little to remember 
that was pleasant. 

One little girl, however, had a bet- 
termemory. She was not a baby 
when she came to the Home, and she 
had had dreadful trouble. ‘This is the 
way it happened: When Effie was a- | 
bout seven years old her father joined 
an expedition to the North Pole. He 
was to write a book of their adventures 
and illustrate it, and he was delighted 
with the idea Letters came home| 
from him for some ‘time, then they 
“teased ;then the newspapers began to’ 
say they feared the expedition was lost, 
and after a while they were certai 
‘The news made Effie’s mother very 
ill, and she died and a little baby that 
that had never see: papa died alsu, 
and Effie was alone in,the world. 

There happened to be a place for 
another child in the Home just then, ; 
and she was taken there. “She under- 
stood how thankful she ought Yo be, 
but she was not happy; and when 
Christmas came, the sight of the snow 
on the ground, and the icicles hanging 
from the eaves, and the pond with the 
boys skating on it, made her think of 
her father frozen in among the great 
blocks of ice in the Arctic Sea. 

Somehow she was thinking more 
than usual on this Christmas evening, 
and the lighted rooms, the Christmas 
trees, the laughterand the music made 
her heart ache, and she stole away and 
sat upon the stairs, crying softly to her- 
self. There one of the teachers, Miss 
Grace. found her. 

I know what it is to have sad 
thoughts myself,’ said Miss Grace; 
“‘but remember, dear, we must sub- 
mit to God's will Try to cheer up 
alitle. They are going to show the 
stereopticon views in the school-room 
now. A very kind gentleman will ex- 
hibit and describe them; they are very 
curious pictures of the Arctic Sea, and 
ships that went there and what they 
Saw—icebergs and’ polar bears and 
strange things of all sorts.” 

“The Arctic Sea, where my papa 
was lost?” whispered Effie, and she 
slipped her hand into that of Miss 
Grace. The school-room was quite 
dark when they took their seats, and on | 
a'white screen in the middle of the | 
platform was a great round spot, yellow 
as the moon—nothing else. Suddenly 


| papa!?” screamed 


mas-dinner,”’ the 
yet we had_ suffere 


My. next picture shi 


arose from’the audience. ee j 
“My papa! Tellme it was not my 
fie. 
“‘Who is that?’* cried the lecturer. 
“Speak speak! Who is that?’” 


of the Home, ‘Effie Freemen, whose 
father was lost on an Arctic expedition. 
She is probably mistaken, 

thinks the ship he: sailed 

Snow Queen. 

“She 1s not mistaken,”’ said the gen- 
tleman, in a solemn voice. The lights 
now flashea up, and he was seen to 
descend from the platform. Effie 
arose in her place The man knelt 
down beside her and put his arm about 
her waist. 

“You are Effie Freeman!’” he said 
“Darling, do you know me?”* 

“Yes, yes,”’ sobbed Effic, “‘you are 
my own dear papa 

Then she threw herself into his open 
arms and wept upon his shoulder. 

““They told me that you were lying 


_with your mother, child,”” said Mr. 


Freeman. ‘“That was the news that 
greeted me when [ came home two 
years ago.”” 


The Keys to Christmas 
By Bertha E. Green 


Tt was early on Christmas Eve, and 
in the great city it seemed that nearly 
everyone was busily preparing for the | 
coming holiday. Shop windows were 
gay and bright, and the sidewalks were 
thronged with the parcel Jaden crowd. ; 

Good old Saint Nicholas was there. 
It was too early for him to be out and 
away on his round, filling Christmas” 
stockings and decking Christmas trees _ 
with presents. You would not have } 
known Santa Claus if you had met 
him there, for he looked justa some- ' 
what short, stout, white-bearded, jolly 
old gentleman in a dark fur coat i 


and cap. 1 


Ie is going. to be the merriest of | 


Christmases'for everyone,” said Santa he said: 


Claus to himself; and then he stepped 
to one side and let the crawd go by, 
for he had caught a glimpse of a sad 
face. Hestepped up beside a young 
man who was standing by the cu: 
and said: “‘Merry Christmas, Dick. 
Dick Lewis turned and looked down! 
at the jolly, round face beside him 
“*A merry Christmas to you, sir,””} 
said he. “"I have’spent the day away { 
from home, 'so | can’t see a very 
merry one.”” { 
Saint Nicholas, unnoticed, took a 
key from his pocket, and, touching 
Dick with it as with'a wand, he said:. 
“The brightest Christmas that could be | 
‘Will always open out for you. : 
If someone only gives the key— 
A cheery, kindly word or two." 


happiness that | you are. carr 
that armful “of % 


cy 
and touching the man on the 
der with it, he said: = 
“Cheer up, and make this the best 
+ Christmas on earth. 
Your joys will’ be doubled, your’ 
trials cut in half, & 
If you'll just unlock your own store- 
house of mirth, : 
And use what you find there—a 
jolly good laugh.”” 
**Hol Ho! Ho!?? laughed the man 
ith\the bundles, “I've got it.’”: 


““What have you got?”’ asked the pol- | 


iceman on the corner as the man pas- 
sed him. 

“*A key to Christmas,’? said the man. 
with the bundles. 

“Ho! Ho! Ho!?*’ laughed the po- 
liceman. 

Saint Nicholas got on a car and paid 
his fare, and as he did so, he looked 
up at the conductor behind the ticket 
box. But the conductor was not think- 
ing about tickets, but of Christmas 
Day, which was to be a day cf work 
for him. 

Saint Nicholas took a third key trom 
his pocket and rapped it smartly on the 
ticket box. © The conductor glanced 
down quickly, to see the beaming face 
of Santa Claus with the merriest of 
smiles on it, and then Saint Nicholas, 
still smiling, said’ 


Just a merry, smiling face. 
“Tl surely have one 
morrow,” said the conductor to Santa 
Claus. 2 
Have what?” asked a grumpy- 


to the fare-box. 

“Why, a key to Christmas,” said 
the conductor, smiling. 

““A merry Christmas,’’ said’Santa 
Claus to the stern-looking man beside 
whom he had seated himself. 

**Humph!” grunted the stern-look. 
ink man, and he glanced through 
spectacles at Saint Nicholas. 

Santa Claus took the fourth key 
from his pocket and gave the grumpy 
man a dig in the ribs with it. “Then 
looking up 


t “A merry Christmas never yet 
Passed anybody by, 
If he to have did not forget 
A twinkle in his eye.’” 


atthe nextcorner.. ** 
¢ Called out to a particularly well 
dressed young man who was hurrying 
by with a large spotted rocking-horse 
under his arm. = 
“G) night,” 
man. 
“*Have to get a horse to tow your 
automobile home?”” asked Saint Nick- 


grunted the young 


‘Well, hardly,’? answered George: | 


Then he laughed and said: “‘This 
spotty wonder is for my little nephew. 


with a twinkle in his eye, 


“Their hands: wei 
faces far from clean 


key in his hand, and touched a 
pocket that belonged to the man with) 
the fur:collar. f tate 
‘The curlof the man’s li 
| smile, ki 
two bo} S Eki 
““There’ s quarter for you if you wai 
here five minutes for me.”” ir 
“We'll’be heres mister!” shouted’ 
the lads as the manswith: the fur col: 
Jar entered the stor : E 
Santa Clava waited, too, unti 
man feturned, and the promised) quar- 4 
ter wax paid, one to each ‘of them, 
and ‘two. happy boys. walked’ down 
street, with warm-mittened hands) and), 
two woolly mufflers tickling thei 
ears 
| °**A merry Christmas, id th 
man in the -fur collar. a: Bass 
jSanta:Claus, who smilingly replied: 
«A hand that’s open, , 
And a heart that's kind, 
Brings, Christmas morning, 
‘A contented imind.”’ v 
{ STL take it with me,"’. said th 
man in the fur collar to himself,.“"l'll 
{take it with me for tomorrow—th 
key to a happy Christmas.’” q 
Saint Nicholas took the last of his | 
seven keys from his’ pocket, and held’ 
it in his hand as he walked along the } 
street. ‘ ie: SM 
A man came out through the door- j 
+ way of a shop where they sold won- 


changed to 
eyes softened, and. be said to 1 


q 


looking man who had just stepped up | derful things, and Saint Nicholas knew | 


the gifts that he had bought there, and | 
the great sum. that they had cost. He 
{heard the man mutter: “"A foolish 
thing, this Christmas: giving,’?” and 
| Saint Nicholas followed him and touch- 
| ed him with his seventh key. ‘ 
“I'm walking home,’” said the man 
0 his chauffeur, and he. strode away’ 
from. the ‘busy shops.. He turned and? 
walked along a quicter street,” and | 
halted near the dimly-lighted' doorway 
of a great building. R 
He stripped a well-filled wallet of all 
| the money: that it held and placed the j 
money. in afbox by the lighted en- 
trance. Ashe turned to go away hi 
saw a white-capped nurse pass the | 


f 


‘ love. 2 ‘ 
«. And good Saint Nicholas, in they] 
dim’ light of the street lamps, looked 
at the ‘seventh key which he held 
j his hand, and said’ softly’ to himself 
A-smile, a laugh, the kindly eye, >> 

A merry joke, the helping hand, 

Each onea key with which we try 
fortune-favored folk. 

A key to Christmas —If you care 

To be of Cliristmas joy a part, 

In all its happiness to share— 

Then just Jet Jove unlock your beart.. 


= 


a 


wate ing E 


reham sings so yearningly 
lls af Acadie’”: 


Fairies call to me’ 

“Why. we're hete in Acadie, 
Down oy the’ sea.” ¥ 

When Iwas a little child 
How I longed to roam, 

Seek adventure o'er the world, 
Nevermore. come home; 

Now that L'am_older grown 
Toniy.long:to be 

On the bills of ‘Acadie’ 
Down by the’sea. 


an coe much of romance,” 


s iter, 
ary background, and of diversified and 


exchanting’ scenery as this almost 
land of: Nova’ Scotia. Outstanding 
among its charms are its contrasts and 1 
sudden changes of accent. Sea-hem-, 
med, the province has a core of rugged 
mountains and forests primeval broken 
by fertile, intensively cultivated valleys. 
On ‘a minor scale it offers practically 
every type of scenery that one could 
desire.” “From the rugged grandeur of 
the Adantic coast one may soon reach 
the hemlock ‘silences of forests un- 
changed ¢ “thé Indians roamed 
them: “A few milés from the spread- | 
ing muskegs where moose-herds feed ? 
will ‘open the green checker board of | 
world-famous orchards. 
skits’ of humming industrial and inin- 
ing towns’ begin pleasant groves and 
pasture-lands. Against the yentle blue 
of inland lakes is set the vivid reds of 
the tidal! Bay’of Fundy waters Every ! 
few miles‘in Nova Scotia you are apt 
to find a totally: different type of land- 
ps 
icture, then, Nova Scotia, includ- 
pe Breton island, as one long 


On the out- oon 


T sha ever forget m “first visi 
of that village, snu jet, as 
had purposely folded itself away in 


their} 


hills, ‘aloof from the world: It seemed |) 


too! wonderful to be true—fiiding 
white, clean little town. on a day s0 
golden'and calm: How spick and span’ 
it.was to ‘be’'sure, just like Spotless 
Town, ! 2 


Sandy Cove: {cis still 

stillness; and the ‘only’ e 

the day seemed*to be the 
bis: 


“The little town of Sandy Cove tucks itself 


away - 
Between the warm 


No railway thunders at its heart, no windows 
flame too bright; 
No movies flash t! 
ing show to It. 
But quietly the little town sleeps and nods and 
smiles, 
Te lets the noi 
cand wiles, 
Content to watch from its high hills the dis- 
_ tant Happy Isles. 
Would I might dwell in Sandy Cove in peace 
and calm, and say, 
‘Good-by, fond, foolish clamoring town, 
Good. many a day!” 
And nestle in those sheltering arms beside 
St. Mary’s Bay.’” 


Here History 

It was’ at Port Royal—afterwards 
changed to Annapolis Ruyal—that the 
ce. of Canada’s history begins, 
for it is the oldest settlement in Amer- 
ica north of the Spanish Main. Before 
the English founded Jamestown, be- 
fore the Pilgrim Fathers landed at 
Plymouth, De Monts and Champlain 
had Icoked upon the land and called it 
by. its Indian name Acadie, meaning 
“Land of plenty." It was in 1605 
thatthey founded Port Royal. The 
Spiritof the joyous winter they spent 
has been vividly preserved by William 
McLellan in his poem en the French- 


garish signs, ‘A thrill- 


world go by withall its ways 


th | men who were: “‘beleagured in their 


twelvecmile-wide isthmus of Chign 
to, transcontinental” ‘trains. cari 
travellers, freight and mails to and fro 
for 3,000 miles between Halifax and 
Pacific ports. 


Nova Scotia has aicoast line of over 
a thousand) miles,” ands is bountifully 


blessed with many beautifullbays, Mi- ‘the Engtish came next, for a century; have kept the records of: them and to| those clean blo.so 


nus Basin’ reaching inland over sixty” 
miles, and along the coast are scores 


frail redoubr,’” but ever made merry 
at their dinner. The entrance of 
Champlain and his companions is thus 
announced: 
‘Three sounding knocks: the doors unfold; 
With solemn step but laughing eye 
| Champlain with staff and chain of gold 
| Leads in the joyous company, 
Each bearing high a mighty dish, 
Heaped with the spoils of flood and field; 
They've ta'en the river's bravest fish, 
‘They’ ve trapped the forests choicest yield. 


In three years they were recalled, 


the pendulum: swung back and forth, 
and after six changea the English won 


Canadian. hills beyond St. 


ches 
gentle 
Fe lordly» moose, 


Bs 
ene 


3 
thes 
Sport the lively salmon ‘anc 


'| (gammey trout; marshes where wild faw! 


to.linger—all’ combine to make of 
“Provinces 2 vacationist’s para- 

lise: A veritable paradise itis for him, 
ho seeks the beauty of Nature or the 
Romance of ‘history, ‘who “loves the 
feel of'a taut line Spinning recl, 
tock pressed ‘close against the. 

imeén of moose or d 

of geese, brant or duck. 


Romantic Grand Pre 
Bur the greatest ‘attraction of the 
Peninsula of Nova Scotia is the Anna- 
polis Valley, and Grand ‘Pre, which 
gives 
deari 


leer, or 


{Grand Pre is so vital with 
fascinating history, scenic beauty and 
reposeful landscape. It is a fairy land 
of old romance, the throbbing centre 
of the immortal Evangeline story, and 
has become almost a sacred shrine to 
multitudes of tourists from. all parts 
of América. From a heautiful little 
souvenir booklet published’ by the 
Dominion Atlantic Railway, we quote 
as follows: 

“There is no section of Canada so 
rich in’ romance and folk-lore, so 
crowded with memories asthe region 
around Grand Pre, in the Land of 
Evangeline, Nova Scotia. 

“Here, in the morning time of 
Americaj# the Indians—and perhaps 
before them an earlier race—cruised 
the woods and skirted the shores, 
leaving behind them memorials treasur-, 
ed tothis day. 4 

“Here or hereabouts, in Nova 


Scotia, came the Vikings, more than + 


four centuries before Columbus, and 
turned back, powerless to conquer 


¢ whole Province the en- | 
g title, “‘The Land of Evange-; 


Pre. Memorial F 
monuments and 


Norman style of architecture of three. 
hundred years ago. < 
“The interior of this Memorial Build- 
ing is in keeping with irs pui = 
historic museum of ‘local “and inter-! 
National interest? The floonis of rich 
Amt, the wainscoting of highly tinted 
‘Canadian marble and the upper’ walls 
and ceilings of “plaster with’ artistic 
moulding designs. . 
“Outside the Memorial building the 
grounds’are so. marked as to ‘make i 


marked by a stong cross./- A hitle 
further—the act lows planted by. 
the Acadians And commanding: all 
the statue of Evangeline, conceived by 
the famous Canadian sculptor, Philip- 
pe Hebert, Acadian by blood, a des- 
cendant of a. Grand’ Pre exiled family, 
and completed by~his son, Henri, fol- 
lowing the father’s demise.** 


A Glory of Color 


Next to the tomantic: interest that 
attaches to Grand Pre dnd the story of 
‘Evangeline, probably the famous apple 
orchards of Annapolis Valley contrib- 
ute most to the fame of Nova Scotia, 
| and the glamorous enchantment of 
; these orchards in blossom time attracts 
( multitudes off vis In ‘his delight- 
ful bouk, “‘Ambling Through Acadi- 
a’’, Chailes H. Towne thus describes 
| these orchards in.full bloom: 

“‘It_was ‘like finding oneself sud- 
denly ina cloud’ of *bloom. (What 
dritts of wonder enveloped us! — It 
is'a strange and beautiful sensation to 
be in so deep an orchard that one can- 
not see where ithegins and ends,some- 
thing like sailingion a pink ana white 
ocean of tenyous’ blossoms, with no 
coast-line to tell.us just when the jour- 

ey will be over. All. around: us'is 
hat magical purity, that glory of, color 


ob cs ground, 
lt 


continent because the compass and; and dream. It was as if we wandered 


the cannon had not vet been inven! 


ed. : 

“and, here, most moving story of 
; all, the’ French and English waged a 
‘century long ‘struggle which ended in 


in a fairy-tale, the world well loss 
What drifts of beauty, what Niagaras 
‘of wonder poured their- radiance ups 
us! We were melted in joy, bath 
in dazzling beauty. Showers’ of radi- 


I the sudden,uprooting and scattering of | ance surrounded us, and through the 


a people—immortalized | by Long- 
fellow’s story of Evangeline. 

‘It isthe glory of Grand Pre and 
the region around it not merely to have 
been the stage of great events, but to 


pink-white, blossoms we could see 
shafts of sunlight falling; and now 
and then a flake of the’ loveliness fell 
uponius, as though a star had lightly 
touched’ us on’ the shoulder. Oh, 
‘Tro be so ma- 


have erected to the imperishable past | gically.amid them, to have them over 


an altar*of remembrance. In Grand 


‘us, like ‘clouds and drifts of snow, 


saa in ea Ses 


\ 


sa ait ta 


lon 
r 


Sd 
‘THe CANADIAN 


i A Bea ue hours after, on returning 
Land of Beauty and less.’ And hour: 3 r 
ieee, Romance to his room, he ned to express his 
making a very heaven of the good | feelings in poetic form. 
earth. 3 I saw the blossoms shining in many a 
‘lle lane; 
“There are moments too wonder- welt ince ee ee 
ful to tell of. It seemed to me that all the orchards gleam. 
the magicof all die deta esr I saw them in the sunlight and through the 
orchards, that never could 1 wish for | rustling rain— ; 
anything more than the marvel of wan- perere epineats of fairy stuff, and endless 
dering through these isles of beauty, | “"Orchards. orchards, apple orchards, snow- 
these lanes of delight. If but this} whiteeveo in June; 5 
gic could last forever! Ifthis white But oh! how beautiful they looked 
beneath the ghostly moon! 
I saw those pale battalions on many a 
} stretch of shore, 
“Never had I been in such opulent |" Whitening’ the pale-brown coast where 
orchards. Never had I felt so aloof Gabriel once passed ; 
from the world, even on the wide, tur- | To mect the sweet Evangeline of legendry 
bulent ocean. There was no sound! yo hem standing as of old, their 
to disturb the peace of those paths. etals falling fast 
Heaven, I thought, could notbe more | Orchard:, orchards. apple-orchards, frag- 


filled with radianc: rant still in June; 


But oh! think I loved hem most 
A Scene of Enchantment benestal the ghostly mooi 
Adjacent to the Annapolis is the | Conspicuous among the cities of 
Gaspereau Valley, which Mr. Towne Nova Scotiais Truro, with its beautiful 
thought even more beautiful, andalso Victoria Park, well- named Natuicis 
resplendent with orchard blooms. He Fairyland,’ covering many acres of | 
thus describes the scene and his own little dells, and rocky bluffs and deep 
sensations as he stood near a village on ravines, and romantic grotto: and spark- 
a hill overlooking the valley and Minas ling streams;and Halifax, “the Cron- 
Basin: stadt of America’, with its magnificent 
**How still Minas Basin looked, like harbor, and lofty Citidal, and environ- 
an enlarged Lake Louise! And what_ ing forts, and delightful parks and pub- | 
asky! ‘The sun was still high in the lic gardens. But chiefly we think of it ' 
heavens, and all around ir were blue as our greatest Atlantic port, the ever- | 
and purple depths, spreading out into open gateway for the merchantmen ol 
pink and amethyst ribbons of clouds, Europe aad America And Pauline | 
with now and then an orange tint, Johnson has depicted the other con- | 
melting into mauve and salmon. | spicuous feature of Halifax in her | 
have seldom seen such colors, and their Poem, { 
light was reflected in the quiet Batis, Guard of the Eastern Gate | 
a greater glory yet ae 
“An old inhabitant told me he had Se a eat Aaah 
been looking at this scene, aad at the Invincible, terrible, beautiful, she, 
rich greenness “{ the Gaspereau Val- _ With a sword at her side. 
ley, sixty-five years, and they never Te, Fight and to left of her, battlements rear 
RA Reser S 3 And fortresses frown; |), 
wearied him. “Why snould they? For white ‘she sits on ler throne’ without favor 
the shadows fold differently every after- or feat, I 
noon and the sun moves down that With her cannon as crown, ‘ 
sky, lordly today, lordlier tomorrow, inst reenact watch of the weal 
and the pageant alongthe shore changes Bue her hand is encased ina gauntlet of steel, 
with each hour. And her thunder but sleeps 
“One grows speechlessinthe prew 
sence of such beauty | felt while | NovaScotia—New Scotland—is the 
here that no lake country in the United name of the whole province, but is 
States that | had ever seen, no stretch Particularly applicable to the thriving 
of shore, held quite this quality of town of Pictou and surraunding district, 
serenity and sanctity, I seemed to be Which was largely settled by Highland- 
spiritually « different person in the €FS. the first detachment of ewo hun- 
hour when I locked uff at the sky and dred arriving in 1773. Tne found- 
the basin, as though | were in some ations thus laid, as recorded on a me- 
strange heaven on earth, Angels Morial erected in Pictou in 1923, were 
might have come out of those saffron the “vanguard of that army of Scottish 
clouds atuny moment. How must it immigrants whose intellectual ideals, 
ve all the year in such a. Moral worth and material achievements 
"here must bea daily bap- have contributed greatly to the good 
usm of the soul in a place like this. government and upbuildiug of Cana- 
And as the atternoon swooned into 4a. : 
twilight, and now and then an early { | Joseph Howe thus celebrates in song 
star appeared, and we continued to be the coming of these and other Bristish 
wrapped in the stillness, lite seemed to | immigrants: 
be giving me more than it ever had | All bail 
before. over, i ; 
“Dear little village! ihad comea| 4nd planted their standard with sea-foum 
+ still wet! 
long way to see you, and now I can | Around and above us their spirits still hover, 
never forget your quiet countenance, | Rejoicing to mark how we honor it yet. 
that beautiful seamed face that time | Beneath it the embiei 
; “hi waving, 5 
Mas mee louslier, and cwhiclt{a Poets 7-74 Rose of Old England the roadside per: 
though he had never seen you, sang} “fumes: 
ot in a tender ballad which will live as | The Shami 
s you. , are braving 
hat night, back in Wolfville, we Seewrelt the Mayflower blushes and 
wandered up the hill again, past a : 
small observatory; and somehow one il 
does feel close to the stars up here, merland’ 
close to those “forget-me-nots of the But while Grand Pre and Annapolis 
angels,’ as Longfellow so beautifully] and Minas Basin have the charnis of 
called them. I'he moon came up, and | remance, of historic primacy, of drifts 
I think we must have stayed on that} of apple bloom and ylory of color on 


glory would never end, this moment 
abide always! 


0 the day when the Britons came , 


and Thistle the north winds 


“Canada’s Unspoiled Sum- 


s they cherished are | UPDEr extremities are two arms, 


Andes, Alps, and the Highlands of 
Scotland, but for simple beauty, Cape 
Breton outrivals them all.’’ 


Dr. J. W. Harper, author and globe- 
trotter, of Hartford, Conn., say: 


“Cape Breton is, in my opinion 
—and I have been from California to 
the big dam of Asseuan, Egypt, the 
Nile, and from Newfoundland to South 
America, andall between, including 
the Swiss and Italian Alps, to Australia 
and New Zealand—the most beautiful 
country in the world.’” 

One could fill columns with similar 


continent-wide appeal that Cape Bre- 
ton has, for Louisburg also was there. 

Next to Quebec, the romance of 
Canadian history concenters more at 
Louisburg, in Cape Breton, than per- 
haps in any other city in ‘Canada. 
‘Twenty-five years were occupied ii 
building the fortifications, —France’s 
effort co establish here the Dunkirk of 
the west,—at a ‘cost of thirty million 


livres, equal to over twenty million ptinue to be the most highly-prized 


present-day dollars, and after its capture 
in 1758 an army of sailors, sappers and 
miners worked for months to level 
proud Louisburg with the dust. 

Few, if any, spots in America can 
boast of more historical associations 
than Louisburg. Novelists have writ- 
ten entertaining stories, filled with ro- 
mance, uround these old scenes_ot 
strite and carnage. Poets have sung 
about her, a great mass of interesting 
leyend has grown up araund her. 


So most appropriate itis that these 
ruins aid the military burying ground 
are tw be preserved as a historical site 
and national park under the control of 
the Canadian Battlefields Commission. ! 
tt may-even be said to be an inter. 
national park, for, some years 
beard of eleven trustee: 


and Canada, was appointed and em- 
puwered to take possession of these | 
ruins and burial grounds and to acquire 
any further property necessary for the 
purposes of a memorial park Already, 
in 1895, the New England Society. ot { 
Colonial Wars, had erected a granite | 
shalt in memory of their “heroic dead 
who fell during the first siege, and a 
fine Memorial ‘Tower and Museum 
are in Course of erection by the Cana 
dian Battlefields Commission, 


Fundy’s Wonderful Tides 


The most wonderful ti 
world are those of the bay of Fundy. 
The bay itself, a deep and narrow 
sheet of water, pent up for the most 
part beween high walls of earth and 
rocks, is but an inlet of the Atlantic, 
extending northeast to southwest. In 
length it 1s only one hundred miles, and 
from twenty to thirty in width. At its 


Chignecto Bay and Minas Channel, 
which leads into Minas Basin. 


But that which makes the Bay of 
i Fundy stand out distinct and unique 
among waterways is its marvellous tidal 
‘energies. While at Halifax, on the 
| Adantic coast, the tides show a normal 
‘rise of six feet, with little variation a- 
long the entire stretch of shore, yet at 
Yarmouth, at the Bay of Fundy, they 
‘reach the height of sixteen fect. 
| Digby the height is twenty-six to 


> 


j generated; the dykes are broken at con- 


Ja swan on the incoming tide, And 


Jto dig clams. In other places kel) 


slope for several hours, atraid to break 
the spell, not daring to speak, having, 
indeed, nothing to say ‘in such a night’. 
And suddenly 1 saw the shafts of 
muonlight strike the apple-trees with 
anew radiance It seemed too good 
to be true. “They had been wonder- 
tul before daylight died, but now—it 


sea and land, yet for diversity of scenic twenty-seven feet; at Parrsboro, on the 
beauty, Cape Breton Island is unsur- | Minas Strait, it is forty-three to forty- 
passed, tf equalled in this or any other | four feet while at the mouth of the 


land. Hear the verdict of thase who 
has seen and know: 

Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, who 
for many years spent his summers 
there, wrote: “I have seen the Ca- 


Shubenacadie River, which extends 
from the Bay of Fundy to the Dart- 
mouth Lake, near Halifax, the marve- 
Jous elevation is reached of seventy- 


Decidedly one of the most interest. 
ing of Fundy’s tidal vagaries is the bore 
at Moncton, onthe Petitcodiac River, 


This is a great wall of water,.eight 
toten feet in height that rushes up the 
river at the rate of ten to eleven miles 
an hour. On only one other river of the 
world is such a phenomenon seen, that 
is the Tsien Kang-Kiang in China. 


The Great Gift of the Tides 


The tide flows in and out, and leaves: 
hnegson the meadow lands, 
Fr 


The greatest gift of the tides to Nova 
Scotia, whether judged by size, money 
value or scenic beauty, is the salt marsh 
country of Acadia. The dykes were 
first used in 1636 to control the salt 
tides. Because of their inexhaustible 
fertility and the -case with which they 
can be cultivated, these lands will con- 


farming districts of the province tor 
many centuries. 


There are 15,000 acres of these 
tide-lands_in Nova Scotia and 60,000 
in New Brunswick. If degenerated 
by over cropping, bog growth or ne- 
glect of drainage, they are easily re- 


venient places and the tide allowed to 
flow in ac will; the salt water kills bog 
Vegetation at once and in 2 to 4 years 
covers the entire marsh surface with a 
thick Jayer of new mud. The dykes 
are then rebuilt, ditches are opened, 
and the vegetation goes through the 
usual cycle till in 2 io + years the land 
ts agin bearing rich Enghsh hay. 


These tidal shores constitute the 
greatest natural drydock in the world. 
When the tide goes out often scores 
of coasting sghooners and other vessels 
are lett stranded, giving the caulkers a 
chance to fill in old seams, stop the 
leaks and make other necessary repaits. 
Thea with the return of the ude the 
vessel slowly rights herself, lifts herself 
out of the mud and soun issitting like 


always there is a busy scene at low tide. 
Out come the clam-diggers with: hoe 
and rake or any tools that can be used 


gatherers are at work in season, tor 
there isa ready market for edible kel 
And somtumes more romanuc trea 
ures are uncovered, and amethyst 
geodes can be picked up-along tie 
shore, and other semi-precious miner. 
als are tound, And the whole shor 
line is aglow with the rich, wet colors 
that artists love to paint. 


General Items of Interest 


The commercial ca 
Scotia Wwater-powers 
about 300,000 -horse-power, and «ll 
the sites are readily accessible ard 
within economic transmission of well 
settled territory. “The total hydro- 
electric development now completed 
and under was is 107,000 horse- 
power.  Ithas been estimated that a 
total of 3,500,000 horse-power might 
be practically obtained from the tides 
of the Bay of Fundy. 


Fur farming is now a valuable indus- 
try in Nova Scotia. Foxes were first 
successfully bred in 1904, and now 
there are 338 fox farms, 13 muskrat, 
12 mink and’9 racoon. There were 
once 60 skunk farms, but for olefactory 


one feet! “This river has the highest 


was sheer magic below us, nothing | nadian and American Rockies, the tides to be found inthe world. 


reasons they were abandoned, but may 
, be reestablished as the fur is now 
l easily descented. 


ee 


Tue Canapran 


-Coal Under the Sea 

Coal, iron and limestone form the 
‘tripod on which the iron and steel in- 
dustry of Nova Scotia: rests. The 
ccal leg of this tripod is wholly Nova 
Scotian. The limestone used in open- 
hearth smelting is also Nova Scotian, 
but that used for blast-furnace flux is 
brought from Newfoundland. Though 
there are large deposits of iron ore in 
the Province, its formation and char- 
acter render it difficult to mine. The 
main source of supply is in the Wa- 
bana mines on ereat Bell island in Con- 
ception Bay, Newfoundland. This 
ore is hematite of high grade, it is 
easily mined, and constitutes one of the 
most important iron deposits in the 
world, sufficient to last two orthree 
thousand years at the present rate of 
consumption. “I'he Nova Scotia coal is 
buuminous and especially suitable for 
smelting, and for coke and steam. 

Outside of the small deposits of 
Rhode Island anthracite, Canada’s 
maritime deposits stand alone on the 
entire length of the Adantic seaboard 
of this continent. Deposits in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswigk are con- 
sidered to be the southern border of a 
¢ 
er part of the urea of the gulf of St. 
Lawrence. The supply at the present 
rate of consumption is estimated to 
last 700 years. In 1929 the reserve 
was estimated by the Nova Scotia De- 
partment of Min 36,000,000, 000. 
tous. An exriier estimate by Dr. Dow- 
ling of the Geological Survey was, 
188,151,000 and pro- 
¢ 9,718,968,000, tons of which 
100 tons were “*marine."" 


Scot offer some of the most interes- 
ting problems in mining engineering. 
Electric underground — railw ure 
employed as far as is possibie to carry 
the miners to their work under the se: 
b nd electric lights and machinery 
svat them at their isk. As a precau- 
nh against inundation huge pillars of 
coal are fefth unmuined in the workings, 
arounting in many cases to 50 per 
cerit of the deposits 
ult problem in the pits, 


feet below ground and out te sea 


The Harvest of the Deep 

Since Nova Scotia was first settled 
fahing has been one of its most im- 
portant industries. Not only are salt- 
water fish in abundance but the likes 
ns swarm with salmon, trout, 
ndother fish. bialifay is said 
ore varied supply all the 
than any other city in Aj 
There are 16 distinct species 
which cod, salmon, halibut, herring 


Foun) 


‘the delicious smelts are the most | 


portant, while lobsters rank high in 
scale of values. All along the 
untic there are numerous 
es, where the chief, 
dustry 1s fishing and great is the 
cing when the vessels return laden 
“i spoils of the deep. Bur “they that 
down to the sea in ships, and that 
sittess in the great waters,"” some- 
©s go forth to come back again no 
‘The sea claims her prey, and 
mother, the wife, the daughter, 
sister, the sweetheart will watch 
wait and pray in vain. The wait- 
is fora reunion that never comes, 
Pasmile that is never seen again. 
Por men must work and woman mast 
weep. 
auch th 
waters deep, 
Vor there's litle to earn and many to 
keep, 
Though the harbor bar be moaning. 
A wiiter says,"Sime of the old 


*shermen along the coast are as 
some as cardinals, and quite as dig- 
nified, and all have the eves of dream- 
ersthat indescribable peace on. theit 
sountenances which you do not see in 
city-bred folk.” : ; 


coast 


storms be idden and the 


oniferous basin occuping the great- | 


ine coal mines of Nova | 


Venuiation is a | 
ad fresh | 
has to be conveyed thousands of | 


must the | 


“‘Anice, casual place is Yarmouth”” Q 
says Mr. Towne. ‘‘l wish there 
were more towns like it There are 
in Canada. ‘That is one of the best 
things about that country.’” 

“Few realize how closely the 
Atlantic fisheries assisted at the birth 
of the British Commonwealth. ‘Fish- 
eries and woolens’, says a well known 
writer,’ were the cradle and the 
swaddling clothes of English ship- 
ping.” "” 

_ The chief fish marketed in Nova 
Scotia in 1929 were, in order of value, 
coa, lobsters, haddock. herring, hal 
but, mackerel, hake, salmon, smelts, 
scallops, swordfish. “I'he Nova Seotia 
lobster fishery is the largest and most 
productive in the world. ‘The catch 
for 1929 was 19,003,500 Ibs., with a 
| landed value of $2,156,776. |” 

A French writer has said that “‘the 
herring is une of those productions, 
the use of which deciaes the fate of 

re. is an ii saying 


| empires,’” and 

| that “Amsterdam was built én herring 
| bones.’" ‘The historical influence of 
| the herring is seen in the formation of 
jthe Hansa League,"* shipmoney,” 
| Cromweli’s war with the Dutch. 
The products of the Nova Scotia 
| fisheries had a total value in 1929 of 
| S11,455.491. ‘The industry employed 
19,823 hands, and used 10,864 vessels 
‘and year, valued at $7,446,835. The 
221 canneries, curing houses and 
reduction plants were valued at $3, 
775,080. There were also about 
3,600 small smoke houses 


‘The year 1833 is the famous sea- 
mark when che Royal William, capa- 
city 363 tons, left Pictou on Augu! 
29th, and reached London in twenty- 
five days—the first ship to, cross the 
ocean under no power but steam. 
‘Though this ship was built in Quebec, 
it was to Nova Scotia, in the persons 
of the three Cunard brothers, that the 
vision came. ‘The Americans boast 
that the first steamship to. cross the 
Atiantic was the Savannah of Savannah 
Georg ‘The claim is unfounded. 
This vessel was a sailing vessel with 
steam as an auviliary. “The larger part 
of the voyage w 
only, steam deing used when ic was 
calm, or the winds were adverse. Uhe 
Royal William used only steam-power, 
d was the first vessel to so cross the 
ocean. 


Apples—Apples—Apples 


‘The Annapolis valley —**The Gar- 


den of Nova Scotia’’—stretches for 
seventy miles from the head of Anna 
polis basin to the bay of Minas with a 


ying width of from 10 to 15 miles. 
North Mountain lying along. the 
bay of Fundy: from cape Blomidon 
southwest to Brier, island forms a bar. 
| rier that shelters it from the 
| winds and fogs, and parallel to this is 
he South Mountain on the other side 
of the valley. In the spring it is ““a hun- 
|dred miles.-of apple. blossom’, in 
| Grant's. memorable” Phrase; in 
fautumn, when the branches bend to 
| earth with golden-rosy fruit, it rivals 
| the famous Gardens, of Hesperides. 
| Nova Scotiais rich in valleys, but the 
is queen of themall 


hwest 


Annapolis V: 


| ‘These apple orchards in) Nova 
Scotia are what orange and lemon 
groves are in California—a staple in- 


| dustry known far and. wide anda 
Modestone to attract desirable settlers. 
| From 20,000 barrels in i880 the p 
lincreased to the present record of 2¢ 
) 145,000 barrels in 1930. Nova S 

[has won the gold medal of the Re 
| Horticultural Society for 
| competition with the rest of the E 
| pire. In 1924 at the Imperial Fruit 
Show, the Province took three yold 
| and five silvermedals About 30,000 
| acres are now set out in apples, which 
lisless than one-fourth of the suitable 


| orchard area. 


s made by wind-power | 


‘land, where itis over 85 per cent. 


OO 


_ Items of Interest ~ | 
| Ship-building has always been an im- 
portant industry in Nova Scotia, though 
very much less so now than fifty years 
ago. About 1864 Nova Scotia was 
launching 300 vessels a year, and East- 
ern Canada was one of the four most 
important. shipping districts sn the 
world. The substitution of steel for 
wood caused a great decline, Nova 
Scotia’s. 3000 ships on the Canadian 
registry with a net tonnage of 500,000 
tons in 1881 has dwindled ta 1439: 
ships and 126,000 tons in 1928. 


One of the chief surprises Nova 
Scotia holds is the number and profu- 
sion of its wild flowers. Under Blomi- 
don, the field sides, shielded by the 
alder, bioomfinto untended gardens of 
golden-rod, ‘evening primrose, scented 
purple thistle, heal-all, Queen Anne's 
lace, jewel-weed, and thickets of the 
wilding rose. Allalong the Valiey, the 
Happy Valley, you will find the white 
rose blooming beside the doorway of 
every, farm house. Columbine tinges 
the meadow grasses with crimson, vio- 
let, honeycolor.. But the Mayflower, 
the trailing arbutus, is the favorite. In 
Ontario it is a rarity the botanist goes 
miles t find. In the Mayflower Prov- 
ine, whole parties visit the spring woods 
to gather it, and return bearing their 
sheaves with them. Nova Scotians love 
the littie flower; they celebrate it in | 
Verse; and they have defined their right 
to it as a proviticial emblem by legal 


Nova Scotia’s Roll of Honor 


Proportionate to its population Nova 
Scotia has probably produced more 
outstanding figures in the public life of 
Canada than ‘any other province. 
These include Joseph Howe, else- 
where referred to, Sir Charles V'upper, 
doughty political warhorse and one of 
the greatest of the ““Fathers of Con- 
federation,’’ and Sir Robert Borden, 
-cultured statesman and great war-pre- 


| mier. Besides the two last named, two 


other Nova Scytians—making four out 
of eleven —were premiers of Canada. 
Nova Scotia has given one far-known 
name to literature, Haliburton. The 
first manto bridge the Atlantic with a 
steam ferry was Samuel Cunard, a 
Halitax merchant} A great fleet bears 
his name. A-sirigle county hgs given 
Canada six college presidents; Dawson 
to McGiil; Grant and Gordon to 
Queen's; Ross, Forrest and Macken- 
zie to Dalhousie. Nova Scotia hasa 
tell of worthies her sister provinces 
will find hard to match Noavg Scotia 
had the first newspaper, the first ley 
lature, the first university, the first 
Provincial history, the first famous 
Writer, the first literary movement in 
what isnow Canada; and this primacy 
must needs be secure for all time, 


Tribune of the Plebs 


Nova Scotia has one authentic hero 
and one hsro, worship—Joseph Howe, 
Orator and statesman, “the most out- 


enactment. From the fact that thesMay- 
| Hower ts the very Gystling of the spring, 
| Nova Scotia derives her poetic and 
| signifcant motu, “We bloom amid 
the snow.”” 


provincial fla 
| French in thé orig 
| Ic is akvhite flag with the blue St An- 


| drew"s Cross. In the centre isthe ruddy | 


fion ot Scotland raniping “in gold. — It 
consists ot the arms ot Sir W 
Ale first 
vince It ver government build- 
ings on high days or holidays. 


Mr. ‘Towne thus sums up his im 
pressions of hiy “Ambiing Vhrough 


Acad 


shail ember Nova 
Seotia as a place ot iilacs aad apple 
orchards—such opulent blooms ats on- 
ly this northern provin contain 
in the warm-cool days and nights o 
lite May andearly June. Enchantment 
lingers here Evangeline walks here. 

The slow hours are-fiiied with magic, | 
horses of the 
foam feap and tret and plunge on the | 
roaring Bay of Fundy, [think ot softly 

sweet quict orchards on many a neigh- 
we hill, and the fragrant lilacs 
ding and smiling in every drean 
door-yard down the coast.”” | 


always 


and when these white 


bor nod= 


Education in Nova Scotia is com. ®And on my 


| pulsory for ali children between 6 and | 
{10 in towns, and “7 and 14 in rural | 
districts. “The systens of education is | 
ta [2-year public school course, of | 
hich the firs es are Known as | 
the “Common S$ There are 
three universiti other 
conterring bodies. in the Prov- | 


and seven 


that Nova Ses 

ly ten billion feet | 
of coniferous timber at present suit- | 
ble for sawing, and other trees that | 


yield 25,000,000 cords of pulpwood. 


Ie is. estimated 
contains approxim 


‘The population of Nova Scotia in | 
1931 was 512,846, of whom 95 5 per 
cent were born under the Brinsh flag, 
and 78 per cent are of British descent, | 
which is higher than that ot any otker | 


Province except Prince Edward Is- | 
i 


Nova Scotia is the only province that | 


ntee of the Pro- | 


standing tigure!in Nova Scotia history. 

jie id by Lord Grey that the 

| Brit npire owed her stability to 
| his foresight, and that the book contain- 
fing his speeches and writings ought to 
| be found on a shelf in every portion ot 
jthe British Empire. He was a bril- 

tiant orator, a statesman of clear vision , 
nd dominant abibty, und a versatile 
journalist, and his poems are of sut- 

ficient merit to entitle them to hold a 
permanent place in padian literary 
jannals, Of Loyalist desegnt, his ardent 
Fimpertulism led him to oppose Con- 
fation—his one great potiteal blune 
fearing it would resuitin weaken- 

the ties of Joyality to the Mother- 
i He occuptee ie highest polit 
offices in’ ui of the peaple, 

and closed his careerin Government 

House, dying there a tew weeks after 

beg appointed Lieutenant-Gover- 

nor ‘The clearest evidence of his 

supreme statsmanship iy the fact that 

he fed Nova Scotia through the uving. 

ordeal of acquiring responsible governs 

ment without shedding one drop ot 

blood, and proved himself worthy of 

the ttle so lovingly bestowed. upon. 

himof ‘“Tribune of the People."” 


Howg’s love for Nova 
tia, ay well as hisreal poetic arty 
are finely displayed in the following 
glowing tribute 


vearl of the We: 
soul awoke, 
es thy sylvan beauties 


| fee 


intense 


since first 


my 


broke, 

Since the warm current of my youth. 
ful biood 

Flowed on, thy charms of moun 
mead and floud 

Have been to me most dear. 


Each 


winning grace, 

en in my childish hours | loved to 
trace; 

And as in bovkood o'er thy hills [ 
strode, 

Or on thy foaming billows proudly 
rode, 

At every varied scene my heart 
would thrill, * 


For, stort or sunshine, 
Country stil. 

And now, in riper years: as | behold 

Each passing hour some fairer charm 
unfold, 

Ine:ery thought, in every wish | own, 

In everv prayer [ breathe to Heaven's 
high throne, 


"twas my 


“ 
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My country's welfare blends. And 
could my hand 


Restow*one floweret on my native | Canadian travel, “‘Ocean to Ocean,”’ | thought and manifested in huni: 1 


and. 

Could [ but light one Beacon light, to 
wide 

The steps of those who yet may be her 


pride, : 
Could I but wake one never-dying 
strain 
Which patriot hearts might echo back 
agin, 
I'd ask no meed, no wreath of glory 
crave, Rae 
If her approving smile my own Acadie 
gave. 


Sam Slick, of Slicksville 

In the realm of literary achieve- 
ments, the name of Thomas Chand- 
Jer Haliburton, better known as Judge 
Haliburton, stands supreme among the 
authors of Nova Scot He wrote 
historical and other works of value, 
buthis fame rest chiefly on his ‘‘Sam 
Slick the Clockmaker’ series. Halibur- 
ton was intensely earnest in his desire to 
sway his. fellow citizens to adopt hi 
views forthe betterment of the vountry. 
He thought this could best be done by 
using dialugue and colloquial lang- 
uage, so he introduces as his spukes- 
man the droll, witty, wise, sometimes 
rather vulgar Sam Slick, the Yankee 
peddler. Heis regarded as the foun- 
der of American humor, Josh Billings 
and Artemus Ward being  inferian 
imitators, as was Mark Twain to 
some extent. Years before Uncle 
Tom's Cabin was written, ‘Topsy’s 
famous expression could be found in 
The Clockmaker, where a girl, asked 
where she was brought up, replied: 
“Why, J guess | was'nt brought up 
atall. ‘I just growed up "* 

Haliburton's work enjoyed unprece- 
dented popularity in England, displac- 
ing “in public regard the works of 
Irving and Cooper. This popularity 
was not a mere vogue. Jt remains to | 
this day. His Sam Slick has been 
admitted to the gallery of the chief 
comic characters, not only in English 
bur in world literature—to a place 
beside Stern's Uncle ‘Toby, Dickens’ 
Pickwick: and Micawber, Cervantes’ 
Don Quixote, Daudet’s Tartarin and 
Mark ‘Twain's Tom Sawyer. 

Unsurpassed in. world literature is 
Haliburton’ s tender and holy sublima- 
tion of woman's spiritual winsomeness 
and dignity, as in’ this immortal 
metaphor: 

“A woman has two smiles which 
an angel might envy; the smile that | 
accepts a loversbefore the words are 
uttered, and. the \gmile that lights on 
the first-born baby) and assures him 
of a mother's love '" 


The Literature of Nova Scotia ; 
The primacy of Nova Scotia in the 
creative literature of Canada admits of 
no question and is one of the glories of 
that province, preeminent in so many 
respects, as noted elsewhere. This 
prithacy is largely due to the accident 
of early settlement, particularly of 
Halifax, which from. its foundation 
has heen a centre of literary culture { 
and intellectual development. Yet 
though Nova Scotia has produced 
many authors of notable ability and 
merit, she has had no poet comparable 
to Roberts and Carman and Campbell 
and ampman andMarjorie Pickthall i 
~cthough some of the best work of the 
io former draws its color and inspi- | 
ration from the landscapes of Nova | 
Scotia; and no novelists that occupy a‘ 
place in the very front rank of Cana- 
dian writers of fiction. | 
Yet in Judge Haliburton, Nova j 
Scoria can boast of a literary eeniue'| 
quite unequalled in his special field; | 
“The Acadian Geology’ of Sir! 
William) Dawson is a classic in. its 
department; J.D. Logan 
Archibald MacMechan are unsurpas- 


sed in the field of literary. criticism 


ing in the universe, and that nothing 


Louisb: 


probably the most important book of | except this Love, animating human See yonder cliff unbosonied to the w 


was written by Dr. George Munro 
Grant, afterwards Principalof Queen's 

niversity, while minister of a church 
in Halifax, ‘and who. subsequently 
edited the splendid monumental work, 
“*Picturesque Canada;’") Marshall 
Saunders’ “‘Beautiful Joe” has had 
‘a greater sale than probably any other 
book produced in ‘modern times; 
while in historical and biographical 
literature, and in the variety and qual- 
ity of its magazines and other perio- 
dicals, it antedates and surpasses any 
other province. 


James DeMille 

James DeMille, though born in New 
Brunswick, was for most of his active 
life a professor in Acadia and Dal- 
housie Universities. He wrote many 
novels of varied character and quality, 
some of real merit. A few of these 
were of a humorous character and one 
of them, The Dadge Club, is believed 


by critics to have heen the suggestive 


forerunner of Mark Twain's Inno- 


cents Aboard and Tramp Aboard. He 
also” wrote 
stories for boys, full of action and in- 
cident, and still 


a number of excellent 
idely ready especial- 
ly in Nova Scotia. His most notable 
work is entitled “‘A Strange Manu- 


script Found in a Copper Cyliader’ 
areally fascinating romance not unlike 


Rider Hageard's weird stories. De 
Mille, who died at the age’ of forty- 


seven, was endowed far above the 
average both as ateacher ana man_ of 


letters, and had he lived longer would 
probably have ranked among the very 


wrote a number of poems of consider- 


able merit. Below. we give a couple 
nae : | plete with thrilling situations, but hi 
Sweet Maiden of Quoddy,’’ with novels, her "Rose a Charlitie’’, also | Plete with thrilling situations, but his 


s of his clever and unique poem, 


lives,’ 
can usher in that better day “‘when 
strife shall cease and perfect peace 
shall cover all the earth.’” 


The following: stanza is represent- 
ative of his poetic charm and senti- 
ment: 


Beauty of the Autumn days that die, 

(O magic of the wind and shout of seas, 
O lifting of the little wings that fly, 

O marvel of gay blossoms and the trees! 
Join with the miracle of human hearts, 

The tender touching of all'friendly hands, 
Until the figured veil of Nature parts 

To show how near to flesh the spirit stands. 
Come, love of life, and lift the gate that - bars 

Man from his lost dominion of all things; 
And let there be a going up to stars 

With tumult of his long unfolded wings. 


Following is fine tribute to 
woman's spiritualizing function 
—would that it were more widely ex- 
ercised: 


| Much have I learned of woman, and the part 
She plays in shaking from the laden vough 
Life s blossoms} all that has been, and nowis, 
And ever shall be: science, music and art, 
Religion, these, as from fountains start 
The rivers, have been hers—inan to endow. 


Read By Millions—“‘Beautiful 
Joe’”’ 


To a Nova Scotia author belongs 
the credit of having written a book 
that probably has had a greater circul- 
ation, within the life-time of the writer, 
than any other book ever produced. 
This is ‘*Beautiful Joe’? by Miss 
| Marshall Saunders, which has been 
{translated into several languages, and 
| of which upwards of a million copies 
{have been sold. Similar animal tales 


best of modern novelists. He also’ by Miss Saunders are Beautiful Joe's 


Paradise, Princess Sukey, Pussy Black- 
Face, Golden Dickie and several 
more. She has also written several | 


Aud mark the blotehes. «in itn rugged 
brenat; 
A century and n half of storm ang 
sleet, 
The billows maddened as they writheg 
and lashed 
At ‘their own i 
washed 
The tell-tale blood-stains 
ancient fort, 
not the cont of honor to the dead) 
‘he tribute that a mighty. Ration 


potence, have neve, 


from its 


pays 
To those who loved her’ well in 
days 


that she hath 


by arts immonat 


he bronze and marble that 
raise, 
Yr sons as he our fathers led, 


that he wakened everybody in the 
house. Jenkins rushed from the house 
but Joe followed him and as the man 
was climbing over a wall, hung-on to 
one leg till a policeman came and 
caught him. Joe now rests ina quiet 
spot near Meaford, and the words upon 
his tombstone were written by Miss 
Saunders. 

The introductory note to Beauti- 
ful Joe was written by the Countess of 
Aberdeen, in which she says: ‘*Cana- 
da has every reason to be proud that 
one of her daughters should prove her. 
self a champion of the claims of the 
faithful creatures who so constantly 
minister to our wants and pleasures.” 

Another popular writer of animal 
stories is ‘W. A, Fraser, alsw a native 
of Nova Stotia, though now living in 
Toronto, He has written some Poetry, 
and a number of tales with human 
characters, graphic in setting and re- 


its good-humoredly satirical references published under the title, of ‘Rose of reputation rests chiefly on his very fine 
to some of the rather outlandish though Acadie"’ being one of the most charm- : 2?iMal stories \ 


musical Indian place names in New 
Brunswick: 
‘Sweet maiden of Passamaquodd 
Shall we seek for cammunion of souls 
Where the deep Mississippi meanders, 
Or the distant Saskatchewan rolls? 
Ah, no, in New Brunswick we'll find it— 
A sweetly sequestrated nook 
Where the swift gliding Skoudoowabskooksis 
Unites with the Skoodoowbskook. 


ran 
Or boast of the Tobique or Mispec. 
The Musquash or dark Memramcook; 
There's none like the Skoodoowabykooksis, 
Excepting the Skoodoawabskook. 


my arms: 
: beauties, 


But 
y rivers we ll look: 

hile you'll be the Skoodoowabskooksis. 
TIl be the Skoodoodoowabss ook, 


The Apostle of Love 

The death a few months ago of Rev, 
Robert Norwood elicited expressions 
of regard and regret ttiroughout Amer- 
ica such as are accorded to few men. 
Beloved pastor of churches in Nova 
Scotia, Montreal, London, Ont., Phil- 
adelphia and, at the time of his death, 
New York, he was one of the out- 
ding pulpit orators in America 
“‘Ieis a delight to hear him onthe plat- 
form, where his striking persouality, 
his power and his eloquence, make a 
deep appeal to his auditors."" He was 
moreover a poet of rare charm and in- 
sight, and several volumes of his verse 
have been published. He is ‘The Poet 
of Spiritual Vision and Power’. Born 
in Nova Scotia in 1874, he never lost 
his love for his native province, where 
his name will ever be held in’ loving 
regard. The underlying philosophy and 
mouvity of his sermons and orations, 


and of his verse and of his life was that. 


Divine Love is the great force operat- 


ing Canadian works of fiction. 1 

The story of Beautiful’Joe is mainly 
true, Joe's master, Mr. Jenkins, was 
very cruel. He kicked and beat and | 
starved Joe's mother until, when Joe 
was about a year old, she died. When 
Mr. Jenkins found her dead he gave 
Joe a heartless kick, and the doy 
turned and bit Mr. Jenkins’ on the 
ankle. ‘Then this cruel, brutal man 
seized Joe and with a hatchet cut off | 
both his ears and his tail. Just then a! 
kind, strong, noble-spirted.young man 
came along, saw what Jenkins had 
done, and gave him the severe thrash- 
ing he deserved. “Then he tenderly 
wrapped the poor, suffering dog up 
and took it to the home of his uncle, | 
Mr. Morris, where he was visiting. | 
‘The Morris boys and their sister Laura 
helped Mr. Harry to bath and bandage | 
Joe’s wounds, made him a cozy bed | 
and left him alone to rest and sleep. | 
When everything was dark and still, 
the dog suffered so much that he 
crawled away under a bush to die, as 
as he would have done if I.aura had i 
not sought him out, carried him tothe 
house, gave him some warm milk in- 
to which she put some soothing me- | 
dicine to make him sleep; and with 
kind constant care his wounds healed 
in a short time. He grew up into a 
wonderfully kind, intelligent dog, 
though, of course, the reverse of 
“‘beautiful,’’ and this story his lite 
makes most delightful reading. 

And he had just revenge. Once 
Laura was spending the night with a 
girl friend whose parents were away. 
Jove, usually very obedient, insisted cn 
going too, and-in sleeping in Laura’s 
bedroom. In the night he heard a 
sour.d and went softly down the stairs, 
and in the dining-room found Mr. 
Jenkins, stealing the silver. Joe knew 
him at. once, was fairly wild to get at 
him and set up such a furious barking 


These stories are of three kinds. 
In the first, as in Mooswa, he writes 
of Canadian animals in their habitat in 
the manner of Roberts and Seaton- 
‘Thomson. The second kind, as in 
Thoroughbreds, treats vividly, sym- 
pathetically and sometimes humorous- 
ly, of the life of the’ race horse. In 
this, his own special field, he has done 
excellent work and has no peer. The 
third kind of animal tales written by 
Fraser, is found in the collection en- 
titled The Sa-Zada Tales. In these, 
the animals at u zoo tell their own 
Stories to each othecand to the keeper, 
Sahib Zada. Thesé'are vividly told and 
display an intimate knowledge of a- 
imal life . 


In the Parliament of Canada, Prince 
Edward Island is represented by fou: 
members of the Commons, and four 
senators. 

The constitution of the lacal legisla- 
ture differs from that of the other 
provinces. It consists of thiny mem- 
bers—fifteen councillors and fifteen 
assembly men—elected by: the fifttn 
Provincial electoral districts into whi 
the island is divided. The councillors 
are elected by voters owning property 
to the value of $325, while assembly 
men are elected practically by adult 
suffrage. In the Legislature they sit side 
and have exactly the same powers. 


Prince Edward Island 1s the most 
densely settled province of Canada, 
with an average of 40.6 Persons per 
square mile. The latest census(1931) 
showed that it had a population of 
88,040, of which 78.5 percent lived 
in the rural parts, as compared with 
50.5 percent for the whole of Canada. 
Persons over 70 years of age form 
more than 6 percent of the population, 
@ percentage much higher than that of 
any other province. 


© thirty-first, 


‘THe CANADIAN 


Home for Christmas 
Jack Harrison 

In December the pupils read in The 
Canadian that Mr. Fetterly, our sup- 
erintendent, allowed the pupils to go 
hame if theic parents would like to 
have them at home for Christmas. In 
this paper it said that we should go 
home on I)ecember the twenty-third 
and return here on December the 
The school Was closed 
on Thursday afternoon, December 
the twenty-second. The Toronto, 
Hamilton and Windsor pupils left 
here after dinner. They left Belleville 
station at about half past two o'clock.” 
“he wain should leave there at twenty 
minutes after twoo’clock, but it was 
lare. We enjoyed our trip from 
felleville to Toronto. and while the 
train stopped at Toronto, we chatted 
with some ex-pupils there. We left 
Toronto. and arrived at Hamilton. 
Itwas about fifteen or twenty minutes 
to seven o'clock when we arrived at 
tne station. It should arrive there, at 
half past six o'clock. When we got off 
the train, there were no people except 
several workers. We went upstairs and 
were met by our parents. We were 
very glad to see them once more. 

On Saturday morning I stayed at 
home and then I went down to the 
basement and fixed the ice-box ready 
for next spring. In the afternoon | 
enjoyed seeing my father fixing the 
radio. He has not completed maki 
It is a battery radio. He likes to make 
different: kinds of radios. At night my 
father and lL went to the city to buy 
something for my mother. My father 
bought eight beautiful sets of saucers. 
Gomg home from the city, my family 
asked me what things | would like to 
have. 1 was thinking and answered 
that 1 wanted a candy sucker. 
laughed. 
iny family told me to hang up my pair 
ut sucks and [ did, 

On Christmas morning | woke up 
and to my surprise, | saw the candy 
sucker. 
iy put itin my sock. 
another presentin my sock and found 
« beauttul jack knife. T carrted the 
presents that L bought for my family to 
my sister's room, | walked very 
cuetly and [| was surprised thatmy® sis- 
ter opened her eyes. My tamily muse 
have been watching me while 1 was 

uking lor the presenes in my sock. 
My sister told me that [might give the 

esents to them when we were having 
cuktast.  Betore eating our breaktast 
se opened the presents and we thank- 
cach other,  Atdinner we ate, but 
did not have any Christmas tuod, 
cause my mother told me that she 

‘nothketo cook many things on 


wnday, In the afternoon James 
uthéws and [went to the Centen- 
v church where the people held :. 
¥ Mr. Gleadow gave us a wood 
wire, ‘The sermon was about 
ilory to God in the highest, on earth 
ace, good will toward men” 

On Monday December the 
th my family hada very good 
ssdinner, especially turkey 


During 
- week-end | enjoyed going to some 
my friends’ places for parties. 

On December the thirty-first James, 
me pupils from Windsor, Voronto, 


vod [ urrived here safely. Wesurely 
hada good time and we were very 
¢raeful to our patents for giving us a 
ged Christmas vacation. 


Vacation at the O.S.D. 
Ayvoxia TROTTIER 
In November Adele's mother asked 
me if [wanted to go to Toronto for 
Christmas. | Yes, | would like to go 
there, but my father cannot afford it. 
The school was closed on Decem- 
ber 23rd. Many pupils who were going 


‘They | 
On the eve of Christmas | 


T did not think that my fam- | 
I looked for 


day, so we had to postpone it till | 


home got ready and packed. | missed, On Saturday we decorated the 


jmy friends while they were gone. 
About ninety boys and fifty-nine girls 
stayed there. 


_ On Saturday morning we decorated 
the Senior and Intermediate study- 
room and at night we placed many 
beautiful things on thetree. Some girls 
and I helped Miss Deannard to put 
something in bags for stockings. In 
the afternoon I had nothing to do so 
Rose and [ roller-skated in the base- 
ment. When I started to use it, it was 
hard to skate bécause I neverused it 
before and afterwards | improved. 


On Christmas morning the pupils 
went to church. On Monday morning 
at 10 o’clock all the pupils wentto the 


assembly room to get our’presents. 1} 


had a pyjamas bag, a doll covered with 
Paper to put on the bed, a smock ai 
two handkerchiefs W: a go 
Christmas dinner. We “had turkey, 
gravy, potatoes, jeliy, corn, pies and 
apples At night we had some movies. 
On Tuesday afternoon six girls and [ 
went shopping. 


During the week | sometimes got 
lonesome. If there was snow before 
{ would go outside and skate often so 
I would have a good time. | enjoyed 
the moving pictures. 

On Saturday most of the pupils came 
here. Some pupils are at home on ac- 
count of the flu. Some of them arrived 
here on Sunday and Monday. «I was 
very glad to see my friends again but 
1 am disappointed because Adele is not 
here. Perhaps she will return next 
Saturday. All the pupils went to the 
| assembly room to see some moving 

pictures The picture was called the 
1 ‘Iron Mask.’* It was good 


| Sunday was January 1, the New 
Year, and on Monday school once 
more opened 


My First Christmas in Quebec 
E. Morrisos 


This ‘time my aunt Marcella. of 
Montreal and aunt Hilda of Vancou- 
ver made the preparations earlier for 
four Christmas holidays. Last year 
| Aunt Marcella wrote to Aunt Hilda so 
[late that it was ton late to get things 
and we hid to stay here for the 
| holidays but I. did not mind it. 


| This year Mr Veterly gave us 
about ten days for the holidays begir- 
ning the twenty-third of December 
tll the thirty-first. of Decentber or 
the first of January, Before hearing 
where I was to spend the holidays I 
had three invitations for the holidays, 
and about a week before the holidays 
Theard about it, and rejoiced to hear 
it for | have never seen Montreal nor 
my cousins. 


On December 23rd, about ten-thirty | 


AM. we got ready, and after having 


ley’s and McGuire’s’cars for the sta- 
tion but we had to wait for about two 
hours forthe train was one hour late. 
T hated that wait because | was very 
much excited to get to Montreal but 
any way | got there all right 


When we got to Montreal, we 
found Aunt Marcella and Cousin Ei- 
leen, who is about Jack's age, wanting 
for us and friend of theirs who 
| always es Uncle Sam, whdis not 
| very strong, home from the office 
levery evening and takes him to the 
| office every morning, took us home. 
| ‘The trip home by car was rather dif- 
ficult on account of the heavy snow 
falling. On the way home we stopped 
‘for Uncle Sam and we found another 
| cousin, Stuart, who is about my age, 
| waiting for us We had a very good 
supper that, evening and Jack and f 
| Were very’hungry then, Eileen and I 
were good friends already then, and 
| had lots of fun with each other. 


d 


our dinner, we left in. Messrs F@tter- | 


Christmas tree after which Eileen and 
I went toher girl friend’s, Joy’s, for 
lunch. In the evening Joy, Eileen and 
I went delivering "Christmas presents, 
and that evening the rain was pouring 
heavily and we almest got our clothes 
wet, but when we got home, they 
were not so wet. 


On Christmas Day we opened our 
Christmas presents, and | got many 
lovely -presents which I liked very, 
much. In the afternoon two friends 
of the Berrys came and then we had 
| our Christmas dinner. which consisted 
| of a big turkey and Christmas pudding | 
beside many other things to eat. 


During the week the weather being 
too mild and no snow for tobagganing, 
skiing and skating, Eileen and I spent 
time by reading, going to an afternoon 
tea, going for rides and shopping in 
St. Catherines street. If there had 
been snow and ice, we would have a 
better time, but I had a nice time as 
it was. 3 
| During the rides we had, we went 
to sve Notre Dame which I think to 
be the most beautiful Catholic church 
I ever saw, and many other’ pretty 
| places. We also went almost all 
around Montreai which is very beauti- 
ful, and, also, we went up Mount 
Royal and saw the view from the 
mountain. | 
| On December 31st we had our New 
| Year's dinner and we haga goose thi: 
| time, and we enjoyed our dinner very 
| much. On Sunday Jack and. I left 
| Montreal and we surely missed these | 
| people who had been good to us and | 
| We extend them many thanks for} 
| giving us such a nice time. 


Ly 
My Christmas Holidays 
James Marruews 


We had heard that Mr. Fetterly 
would allow the deaf pupils to go home } 
for Christmas holidays on December | 
the twenty-third. We only stayed 
home until December the thi.t 
Our school was closed on the wenty- 
third of December. Before going 
home my mother paid some moncy for 
my faze which was from Belleville to 
Hamilten — Miss Bawden who works 
in the office told me to leave Belleville 
at two-twenty o'clock in the afternoon | 
and to reach home atsix-thirty 0’ clock 
im the evening. 


| 


On the morning of December the 
twenty-third Mr. O'Gorman took me 
in the O.S D. bus to the cuy and I 
brought my skate which was broken. 
Then we waited for the bus while it 
was raining so heavily. “The bus did 
not come so we walked along the streets 
to the Canadian Pacific Station and 
met the pupils who were ready to go 
home there. When they went away 
Lin the'train, Miss Deannard, Mr. O° 
Gorman and [returned “here in the 
bus. [ was. late for dinner. Atter | 
having dinner [ran tommy private room 
to dress neatly, butfl didn’t shave. 
The Torontonian and Hamiltonian 
| pupils got ready for the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway at_ovo-twenty o’ clock 

in the - afternuon. | Mr. McGuire 
drove five boys and me to the stativn 
safely. We left Belleville for our 
homes. Many crowds waited until 
the pupils came there and met us in} 
the station which was opened by Lord 

Bessborough two years ago. | met my 
| brother-in-law and we reached home. 
| My mother gave me a comfortable | 
| room in which to sleep. | 


At about seven-thirty o'clock in the | 

| morning I got up. and was dressing, | 

when my sister opened the door slow- | 

,and | was very much surprised to | 
¢ that she had come home from 

New York City so I kissed her becatise | 
she had been there for a long time. 


She seemed to be very tired from 
travelling in the train a long way. 


In the afternoon my brother-in-law 
asked me if I would go with him to 
see the hockey games between the 
Applefords and Eatons in the arena. 
We rode in the street carto the arena 
and stopped there. We waited and 
looked for his boy friend at the corner 
of the streets, but he told me J had 
better go into the arena early while he 
was searching for him “everywhere. 
I saw the hockey match inthe arena 
but I did not know what the teams’ 
names were. In a -short time my 
brother-in-law and his friend came to 
me and he introduced mefo his friend. 
That game was over ani the other 
teams, named the Applefords and® 
Eatons, practised playing hockey and 
shooting the puck to the nets. My 
brother-in-law, Stafford, sat at the end 
of the seats and worked on the -red 
light. He was called the goal judge. 
[ enjoyed watching the game myself. 
I was disappointed that the Appiefords 
were beaten by the Eatons by the score 
of two to nothing because Stafford 
works in the Appleford facto My 
mother and sister went shopping in the 
city. In the evening the weather Was 
getting milder. 1 went to see my 
friends, Mr. and Mrs Harriy who 
live very near my place, and | had a 
nice talk with them. 


On Sunday morning my sister called 


was good to me as_[ got some lovely 
presents, At noon we all had our 
Christmas dinger which was a big one 
Twas very fond a Christmas pudding 
which was sent by Stafford’s mother 11 
England. After dinner Jack Harriso 
Mr. Harris, and | went for «nice long 
walk tothe Sunday School where one 
of the rooms was placed for the deaf 
people. 


Monday was a nice holiday. We 
hid nothing to do in the afternoon so 
all except Stafford went to the Palace 
“Theatre forthe first time during our 
Christmas holidays» The show was 
called “Sport Parade’ with Joel Mc- 
Crea Itwas very good: 1am fond of 
watching many kinds of sports. 


Jack Harrison and | went to Helen 
Bartkiewiez’s home for supper last 
Wrdnesday. We had a short time to 
‘stay at her place because we left for 
the arena to see the senior Onmrio 
jation game between 
Pats” and Galt "Ter. 
rs °° Wemet Mr Harris near the 
arena, and paid tor the t s We 
watched. the >smooth and thri 
game Both teams played a™tiree to 
three tie in the third period “They 
played again in the first overtime, but 
they were scoreless. In the second 
overtime Galt got a goal. “The Ham- 
ilton Pats were defeated by the, 
Terres by four to three. “We re- 
turned home late. 


ng 


On ‘Thursday evening a coupie of 
Jack Harrison's friends were invited 
toa nice party at his place. I could 
not explain to you about many of the 
games. | got a prize of a good book 
We had_a splendid supper. 


On Friday evening the weather was 
disagreeable. My mother, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harris, and I rode in the street 
car, and, then in the bus to the Glea- 
dow's place. We had a splendid time 
in playing some games. I was very 
glad that my mother got a_ nick prize. 

Some of us laughed when Gordon 
Webb was a good joker. 

Last Saturday afternoon | was home- 
sick because | would be leaving for 
Belleville. | went to the station with 
mother and my married sister. I left 
Hamilton and took care of two little 
deaf boys trom Hamilton and Toronto 
in route to Belleville: We reached the 
O. SD. safely. 
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! have seemed incredible or miraculous 

a few decades ago, such, for instance, 
| as tens or scores of millions of people 
|had on. Christmas day. We ‘sat in 
| comfort in our homes, heard Big Ben 
‘in London, England, strike the’ hour 
| more distinctly than we could hear our 
‘own town clocks, and listened to brief 
but hearty messages of loyalty to King 


in every ocean, from ships in mid-At- 
lanticand at Suez, and last of all, from 
| King George himself, who spoke 
words of greeting, and good-cheer and 
‘timely counsel and encouragement. 
| And in nearly every instance the words 
were as clearly heard as if the speakers 
were in the room. [1 was marvellous, 
| it was magnificent, it wax an impres- 
| sive demonstration of a contact of un- 
limited possibilities as a unifying agen- 
| cy, that should, and surely will, exert 
a mighty influence in promoting that 
| peace and yood-will which is the es- 


= | sential spirit of Christmas. 


: Best Things 

The best law is The Golden Rule; 
the best war is the war against one’s 
own weaknesses; the best education ir 
self-knowledge; the best philosophy 
is a contented mind; the best theology 
is a tolerant and beneficent life; the 
best medicine is patience and ‘cheer- 
fulness; the best music is the laughter 
of a little child; the best science is ex- 
tracting sunshine from a cloudy day; 
the best art is painting smiles upon 
the. brow of childhood; the best jour- 
nalism_is printing the true and the 
beautiful on memory's page; the best 
radio is the flash that sends a ray. of 
sunshine into a gloomy heart; the 
best biography is the life that writes 
charity in the largest letters; the best 
mathematics is that which multiplies 
the most joys and divides the most 
sorrows; the best diplomacy is effec- 
ting a treaty of peace with one’s own 
conscience; and finally, the best en- 
ineering is building bridges over the 
rivers of doubt. 


—Pennsylvania School Journal. 


Vital facts Regarding the Pre- 
vention and Cure of Deafness 


The following are extracts from an 
address given by Dr. Jas. Kerr Love 
at'a meeting of The Royal Society of 
Medicine. © Dr. Love: has been as- 
sociated'with the Langside Schoo! for 
the Deaf in Glasgow, for more than 
forty years, and in that time has made . 
a very close study of the pupils of that 
as well as other schools for the deaf in 
Scotland; “and in his address he gave 
some pertinent and suggestive results 
of his investigations, and some deduc- 
tions derived therefrom. In 1895 the 
population of Scotland was 4,025,000. 
In 1931 the population of. Scotland 
was 4,800,000. ‘In. 1895 the deaf in 
Scottish schools were 524. In 1931 
the deaf in Scottish schools were 534 
In 1895 the congenital deaf were 50 
Per cent, or equal to those of acquired 
deafness. In 1931 the congenital deaf 
numbered 384, or 72 per cent of the 
total; those of acquired deafness, 150, 
or 28 per cent of the total. 


Onaccount of the ten day Christmas | 
vacation, there was no January 1 issue | 
of The Canadian, for which we have | 
partially compensated by making this | v 
a twelve page edition. The larger part | _ If ail the happiness and helplulness | 
of the space is devoted to a description | shown throughout the world at Christ. 
of the scenic attractions, resources, | mas. time could be visualized in some | 
literature ete of Nova Scotia and | tangible form, and all the expression: 


| 
Yes, it is Abundantly Worth | 
While | 


‘The average family in deaf cases in 
1895 contained §.5 children, and 4 in 
1831, and the ratio of deal-born to 
hearing children is 1 to 3.3.” 


The causes of decrease in cases of 
acquired deafness are—better medical 
inspection and proper and more care- 
ful treatment, continued over a much 


The Five Ages of Man 


“Daddy, I know how to do every- 
thing,”’ said the little boy of five. 
What I don’t knowisn’t worth knuw- 
** said the young man of twenty. 


Prince Edward Island. Inevitably such 
a write-up is incomplete, and fails tar 
short of one’s ideals and expectations, 
but we hope that it will he of interest 
to aur readers. Should itso prove, it 
will be followed: by similor editions 
dealing with the other provinces. 


We welcome to our excharye list 
“The Fanwood Journal’’ published 
by the Fanwood School in New York. 
It is an attractive. well printed little 
magazine, full of good. matter _ Its 
worthy purpose isthus stated: ‘The 
object of the paper is to aid in the 
literary work of the schoal-raom, to 
furnish a project for the printing 


classes, and to keep the parents of the | 


pupils informed of the school ” 


Apropos of the discussion of the 
elfect of institution life on pupils, and 
of the desirability of promoting their 
social efficiency by means of social 
contzct with hearing children, the 
following remarks of Sune 
Stone, of the Mississippi School forthe 
Deaf, may be of interest: ) 

“Thave been severely criticised by 
some people for giving our bays and 
girls more freedom than they have 
had inthe past. [have heen criticised 
by some for allowing our grown bays 
and girls to associate with each other 
‘on Sunday afternoons. In fact, I 
have been censured for. allowing our 
deaf boys arid girls the same privileges 
that normal boys and girls have. 1 
want to say (0 you right here that as 
long as | am. Snperintendent of the 
Mississippi School forthe Deaf, | am 
going to treat them just like they were 
mv own childen. | am going to treat 
them with all the respect with which 
normal boys and girls are treated. 
They are just.as respectable, just as 
high-minded, just as intelligent, just as 
reliable as any other boys and girls: If 
you believe for one moment that Iam 
going to shut these children up behind 
closed doors and nor allow them the 
pleasures to which they are entitled you 
are looking at the wrong man”’ 


Greetings From Our Far-flung 
mpire 

Se accustomed have we became to 

the marvellous inventions and exploits 

of these modern times, that-we have 

pretty well lost the capacity for surprise 


of love and goodwill condensed in au. 
dible words, what a glorious spectacle,” 
what a resounding message it would | 
be! Despite the unregenerated Scroo- | 
ges in the world—and few there be | 
compared with hearty nephew Freds | 
and beactifully loving and happy, even 
though poor, Bob Crarchitts, and 
crippled but ‘*Gad bless us every one’” 
Tiny Tims, there is a practical utility | 
in our Christmas celebrations. We 
vome nearer to each other, we use the | 


show of kindness in our gifts to each | 
| of the day, says: 


and even if the act is nor prompted by 
the feelings of love and good w'll, the | 
feeling will be produced by the act. 

Ir is a law of chemistry that matter | 
cannot be destroyed It may_ change | 
its form but nut its existence) Ie isa | 
law of physics that energy also is never | 
wasted, though its form and direction | 
may be altered. We know thar every | 
unit of energy that we expend or that | 
is put forth by the mighty forces of | 
nature ig all conserved. None is lost, | 
it is all stored up and accumulated for! 
futureuse And the same law applies, | 
but with intensive force, in the spirit- 
ual realm Not one kindly act. not | 
one loving thought is ever lost.but! 
adds to the sum total of the good that 
is in the universe. Hence the love | 
that is in the world is a little larger | 
after each Christmas Day. ‘Good | 
will (© men’ is the key note of the | 
song that was the lullaby of His man- 
ger-cradle and the melodious harmony 
of Hislife. Good willto men has rung 
‘out from. steeple and tower every 
Christmas Day since; and though men 
have been slow to learn the lesson, yet 
on every Christmas Day some bitter- 
ness has been allayed, sume enmity les- 
sened, spme harsh judgments reverse 
and so, graduaily but surely, good-will 
to men has become cr is becoming the 
great animating principle of human 
intercourse. 

“‘So ringing, singing on its wa 
The world revolves from night to d 
A voice, a chime, a chant sublime, 
Of peace on earth, good will to men. 


A well-known writer says that 
“Education frees the body from phys- 
ical wants."" What a lot of moncy we 
might have saved if we had gone to 
the school where that kind of edu- 
cation is acquired. 


The end may justify the means, 


Well anyw 1 do know my trade 
from A to Z.”" said the man of thirty- 
five. “There are very few matters, I 
am sorry to say, that | am really quite 
sure about,” said the man of fifty. "I 
have learned a bit, but rot much, since 
I was born; but knowledge is so vast 
that one cannot become wise in a short 
life-time,” said the man of sixty. 


Einstein,the most talked of scientist’ 

| 
“The basis of all scientific work is | 
an ordered and comprehensive entity,” 
which is a religious sentiment. My 
religious feeling is 2 humble amaze- 
ment at the order revealed in the small 
patch of reality to which our feeble 
intelligence is equal.” 

Why docs Einstein stop there?.If 
this perfect order exists, its source 
must be an omniscient, omnipotent, 
omnipresent Being. Itis as intellectu- 
ally impossible to conceive of an 
ordered universe without a Creator 
and Ordainer as to conceive of a 
treatise on ‘Relativity’ without an 
Einstein. 


Among the many beautiful Cal- 
endars received at the School and by 
members of the staff, those issued by 
The Confederation Life Association 
merit special commendation. This 
company, true to its name, has issued 
aseries of very attractive calendars 
depicting important Canadian historical 
events, beginning in 1927 with a fine 
reproduction of ‘“The Fathers of 
Confederation.’” The others were 

‘The Governors-General of Can- 

and “The Premiers of Can- 
ada,”’ each in a picturesque setting in 
the Senate and Commons Chambers; 
“The Opening of the first Parliament 
in Lower Canada,"" *"The Opening 
of the First Parliament in Upper Can- 
ada’’ and, this year, ““The Landing 
of Jacques Cartier at Perce Rock, 
Gaspe, in 1534"—perhaos the_most | 
beautiful of all. Mr. Burgess, the} 
Belleville agent for this Company, bas 
been very kind in supplying us with a 
generous number of these Calendars | 
every year. - These are much prized | 
by the teachers, several of whom are 


longer period, at least ten years under 
the caro of skilled nurses. This treat- 
ment includes the removal of affected 
tonsils and of:pyst-nasal adenoids. lu 
1929, in the hospitals of Glasgow, 
there were 6,000 operations for the 
removal of tonsils and adenoids in 
children between 5 and 15 years of 
age. 

Better housing, better feeding, bet- 
terclothing and greater cleanliness, 
especially of the ears and head, all con- 
tribute to the diminution of acquized 
deafness. “I'he treatment of ear com- 
plications of scarlet fever and measles 
to a finish has helped to prevent what 
might otherwise have been many cases 
of acquired deafness. Cases of sup- 
Purating ears should be under constant 
observation and treatment until entire- 
ly cured, and for a considerable time 
after, to make sure that there will be 
nw recurrence. 


Syphilis is a cause of both congenit- 
al and acquired deafness, and is the 
ruination of affected families. In a 
series of family trees recorded by Dr. 
Love, 21 affected families were con- 
sidered. In these, 172 chitdren were 
involved. 31 were still-born, 45 died 
before reaching two years of aye, and 
31 were either deaf or blind. Of the ” 
remainder very few survived to adult 
life. The enactment of a drastic law 
applicable to all victims of venerea! 
diseases, compelling treatment until 
cured, ig strongly advocated by Dr. 
Love. He.also recommends the teach- 
ing of the older deaf pupils the result 
of intermarriage on their descendants, 
and advises limiting the size of families 
tothe same average as the families of 
hearing people. 


As a onclusion’ for the further 
prevention of deafness, he suggests: 


1. The linking of the school author- 
ities with the infectious diseases hcs- 
pitals, for the control and cure of all 
the ear complications of these diseases. 


2. Compulsory notification of all cases 
of venereal diseases, and particularly 
in cases of children who are deaf from 
these diseases. 


3. The teaching of-sex physiology by 
lessons in Mendelism to ail deaf child- 
ren and their parents during the last 


framing the pictures and hanging them | 
in their class-rooms, where they con- | 


year of school life. 


and wonder, and accept in a most mat- | though not always, but the end never 


stitute a useful and attractive historical | 4. The encouragement of birth con- 
series. Weare grateful to Mr. Burgess | trol in families in which hereditary 


ter-of-fact way experiences that would justifies meanness. 


| and very much appreciate his kindness. | deafness exists. 
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Christmas at the O.S.D. 


“On Christmas Day the Christmas.| 
tree 
*'Is just Zs proud as it can be, { 
With tinsel and with lights aglow 
No fairersight, I’m sure, can show.’’ 


And it is doubttul if there is any in- 

stitutiun or building in Ontario where 
the Christmas “Tree was as much in 
evidence as at The Ontario School for 
the Deaf. Several days before that joy- 
ous event, a fair-sized tree was set up 
in every junior classroom, and the lit- 
tle folks had fun galore decorating 
them. They popped bushels of pop- 
corn, snowy white and luscious, and 
scores ‘of yards of corn festoons were 
strung and used for decorating the 
trees. In the residences were some 
larger trees, on the verandas in front 
of the residences and hospital were 
still larger trees glowing with strings 
of vari-colored lights, and to crown 
all, the large evergreen tree in the cen- 
tre of the front lawn, was a,brilliant ! 
spectacle that could be seen from 
afar, bearing, as it did, an unwonted 
and abundant crup of glittering fruit of 
many shapes and hues. 
In addition to these more spectacu- 
lar trees, nearly all of the classiooms 
were decorated with all kinds of at- 
tractive pictures and designs, as were 
aho the dining and other rooms, while j 
bright red pendants of tissue-paper 
festoons covered every electric light, 
with beautiful ettect. 


“He comes in the night! He comes | 
the night! 
He softly, silently comes; 
White litle brown heads on the pil- 
ows so white 
Are dreaming of bugles and drums.’” 


Be. vuse Christmas came on Sunday, | 
and 1.0 doubt because he felt sorry for : 
the pupils who could not go home for 
Chrismas and. wanted to show his 
symp schy for them, Santa Claus was | 
extre «nd this year and made two trips | 
to tl school, and filled the stockings | 
of hy ttle loyal believers on both Sat- 
urday sad Sunday nights, to their un- 
boun:.-d delight. And early on Mon- 
day» thing he came again and spent | 
2 de -atful hour rejoicing with, and | 
actua... romping with the girls and 
boys, ven pulling out of bed some of 
the b: ys who traitorously denied his ' 
teal) and repudiated his. sovereignty. | 

Aus once again he made his appear- 
ance, ius final and most welcome one 
for 132, when the pupils were all 
fathered in the Assembly Hall, thei 
faces ylowing_ with eager anticipation. i 
And after Superintendent Fetterly had : 
extended to all his best wishes for a! 
merry Christmas— which he had done 
fo much to make merry— Santa, as- 
fisted by several willing — helpers, 
distributed his more substantial gifts, 
Overlooking not one boy or girl. | 

Then came dinner— to many the ; 
‘ost wlorious event of the day, and 
rely, if ever, was so sumptuous al 


m 
rat 


‘turkey 


j cently been wrning out some very 


toaturn, exuding stuffing and delicious 
odors from Every opening and pore. 
There was ~a breathless pause as’’ the 
carver, “‘looking slowly along the 
carving-knife, prepared’ to plunge it 
into the breast; but when he did, and 


mp When the long-expected gush of stuf- 


fing issued forth, one murmur of de- 
light arose all’ round the board,’’ and 
every Tiny Tim and Bouncing Betty 
could scarce restrain their eager ex- 
bectancy. And like the Cratchitt’s with 
their famous goose, by the time the 
ey was finished, the youngest 
pupils “‘in particular were steeped in 
sage and onions to the eyebrows.”’ 
The older boys, and girls too, 


j thanks no doubt to Mr. Blanchard’s 


nature teaching and demonstrations, 
mariifested such a leve for anatomy 
that they showed great zeal in strip- 
ping off the last shred of flesh so as; 
note the size and structure of tHe 
bones, some proving such enthusiastic 
ornithologists, at least in a gastrono- 
mic\sense, that they had to be served 
with’ ‘'a notice to quit.’’ And we have 
no doubt that thar ‘night, as they slept 
off their plethora of repletion, some of 
them, at least, had horrible visions of 
ravenous turkeys gorging themselves 
with unlimited slices of juicy juveniles. 
Of course the Christmas dinner was 
served and other festivities took place 
on Monday. Then on Monday after- 
noon the pupils again met in the 
Assembly Hall, and after’ singing a 
number of Christmas “Carcls, were 
entertained with movies, as was done 
also that night and every evening but 
one during the week; also appropriate 
teligious pictures on Sunday afternoon. 


Mr. Jack Norris, of Belleville, took 
the part of Santa Claus, and did it so 
well that he evidently had previously 
spenta few days up north taking a 
Special course of training. 


Worthy of special notice were the 
Christmas pictures drawn on the slates 
in Mr. Ellis’ room by Willie William- 
son, Nicholas Wozick and Dennis 
Armes. These were beautifully done, 
especially the Christmas landscape 
scene, and displayed a real artistic 
genius that, some day, should provide 
a competent livelihood. 


Our present enrollment of pupils is 


1356. Of these 207 went home for 


the vacation, leaving only 90 boys and 
59 girls at the School. 


The carpenter-shop boys have re- 


creditable work. Miss Ford has long 
been wishing for additional cupboards 
in her store-room in which to keep the 
class room supplies, and her require- 
ments have heen met by Nicholas 
Wojick and Clifford Haist, who have 
just completed two fine large cup- 
boards. Miss Handley is proudly ex- 


hibiting a lovely picture-filing cabinet - 


which Norman -Sero made for her 
room. These boys did this work practi- 
cally without assistance, and they surely 
deserve all the compliments they have 
received for their really high-grade 
work,’ which reflects much credit on 
their instructor, Mr. O" Hara. 


On Monday, Jan. 9th, Mr. Fetter- 
ly, Mr. McGuire, Miss Keeler, Miss 
Hales and several boys and girls were 
the dinner guests of the Campbellford 
Rotary Club, and had a rarely enjoy- 
able time. Mr. Feterly gave a very 
interesting address descriptive of our 
School, the methods employed in ed- 
ucating the deaf, and the gratifying 
results attained. This was followed 
by a demonstration by the pupils, 
cluding tbe singing of some carols, and 
two orthree dances, for which they 
were accorded enthusiastic applause. 
Ac the close onr gentleman took the 
boys and girls to a restaurantand treated 


ristmas dinner served at the School. ' them toice-cream, while another gave 
tkeys, of course, lots of them, done each one a box of chocolates. 


On Friday evening, the 6th inst, 
Miss Code took six of the pupils as her 
guests to the annual meeting of the A. 
Y.PIA., of St. Thomas Church, 
where they spent a very enjoyable 
evening. \ 


_ On Jan. 6th Mr. O’ Gorman lefc on 
his journey to Dublin, sailing from 
Halifax on the 8th. His home-going 
will be rather'a sad one, his mother and 
‘one brother having died during 1932. 
Also his father has been seriously ill 
for several weeks, and itis to assist him 
in his business, taking the place of his 


deceased brother, that he felt it his ® 


duty to return to Dublin. Mr. O’ Gor- 
man will be greatly mussed at the 
School He is a well-educated, cultur- 
ed gentleman, with fine musical attain- 
ments, both vocal and. instrumental. 
He tdok an active part in church, com- 
munity and social activities in Belleville, 
and enjoyed the esteem of a large circle 
of friends. One might say that his 
greatest pleasure was found in doing 
kindly acts for others. 


Hockey 

The O S. D Ramblers so far this 
season have been handicapped owing 
to lack of ice on their own rink. How- 
ever a very good practice game was 
held ar the Belleville Arenaon Tues- 
day evening Jan. 10 
* Mr. Cunningham and Mr. Blgn- 
chard, managers of che O.S.D. t&m 
tried out several players Three for- 
ward lines were used. Each boy gave 
his best as each one was eager to catch 
a place on the team. 

Dominico Rolando playing his first 
game in goal did very well. 

The Cosmos, the dpposing team, 
whose line-up included several Junior 
O._H.A players scored four goals as 
did the Q.S.D. team. 

Several Belleville “hockey fans" 
witnessed the zameand severalO S D. 
teachers were present. 

The O.S. D. team has been grouped 
with Belleville, Trenton and Picton in 
the Inter-Collegiate League 

The O.S. D. Ramblers have also 
been entered in the Belleville City 
Ki-Y league. When playing in this 
league they will be coached by Mr. 
Lally. 


Banquet 

The Intermediate Boys’ Champion 
spftbail team enjoyed a very pleasant 
evening on the occasion of their 
banquet. 

‘The boys zathered around a nicely 
decurated table at five-thirty to partake 
of the honour bestowed upon them as 
champions. 

‘They were further honoured by the 
presence at their banquet of the sup- 
erintendent, Mr. H. B. Fetterly. 

After a bounteous meal- had been 
eaten, Bogdan Agopsowicz, captain of 
the champion Spruce team, and the 
three visiting captains ~B. Rule, J. 
Morrison and C. Manty, made very 
able speeches. ~ 

Mr. Fetterly congratulated the boys 
and wished them success in the 
coming hockey season. 

The thanks of all the boys at the 
banquet is extended to Mrs. Mac- 
Cluggage for the excellent meal and 
tofhe waitress for the able manner in 
which it was sérved. 


Farewell Reception to Mr. 
Gorman 

On Thursday afternoon a special 
meeting of the Association was held, 
which took the form of vf a farewell 
reception to Mr. O'Gorman, for the 
last three years the Boys’ Supervisor, 
and a valued member of the Associa- 
tion. 

After a short sing-song, directed by 
Mr. Blanchard, with Mr. Gordon at 


jthe piano, the President, Mr. Lally, 
called upon Miss Ford to provide the 
main part of the programme, which 
consisted of the presentation of beauti- 
fully-bound copies ‘of the complete 
poetical works of Bliss Carman and 
| Pauline Johnson, thc two best-known 
\ Canadian poets. 
Miss Ford, in making the presenta- 
tion of behalf of the Association, gave 
j felicitious expression to the high es- 
teem in which Mr. O'Gorman was 
‘held by everybody at the School, and 
, their sincere regret that he was leaving 
them. These books were souvenirs of 
Canada, and would help to renpnd 
him of, and to renew his interest intthe 
country he had learned to love. 

On behalf of the senior pupils, who 
were guests of the Association, Nor- 
man Sero made a very nice and appre- 
ciative address, and James Matthews 
made the presentation of a scarf on 
which was embroidered the maple leaf 
and beaver, a soft collar and handker- 
chief case, and an art calendar. 

Mr. O'Gorman, who was taken 
completely by surprise, thanked the 
members of the Association, and the 
pupils, for their presents, and even 
more tor the kindly sentiments they 
had expressed. He had greatly en- 
joyed his three years’ association with 
the staff and pupils and was deeply 
grateful forthe many kindnesses he 
had received, and he would never for- 
wet the happy years he had spent at 
the School. He had learned to love 
Canada, and while duty called him 


back to Ireland, he wduld assuredly” 


return to Canada just as soon as the 
way was clear for him to do so. 

After a few appropriate remarks by 
Mr. Lally, during which he extended 
a hearty welcome to. the members of 
Mr. Fetterly’s family, Miss Jean Fet- 
terly, and Dr. and Prof. Cuykendall, 
who had favored them with their 
presence, refreshments were served 
and a social half hour spent, ending 
ropriately with the singing of 


‘The Association 

The regular monthly meeung of 
the Association ot Veachers and Off- 
cers was held on Wedensday: alter- 
nocn, Dec. 21st. The programme 
consisted of a discussion on two papers 
recently appearing in school journals 
‘The first was Miss Florence's paper 
on “The Influence of Institution Life 
on Personality’’, to which most of the 
time was devoted. As this isa very im, 


‘Auld Lang Syne.”* © 


portant matter, of vital’ interest nub 


only to he. staff, butto the deaf gen- 
erally and to parents of the deaf, at: ex- 
tended report of the discussion is 
given'on page nine of this issue. 

‘The other paper was on"’How to 
Promote the nitelligibilty of Speech 
Throughout the School’’, by M. G. 
Sibley Haycuck, of Giasgow. The 
discussion on this was lead by Miss 
Handley, and was participated in by 
Mr. Lally, Muss Ferd, Miss Dean- 
nard, Mr. Gordon and others,but as 
this was largely‘of a technical nature it 
is impossible to give a satistactory con- 
densed teport; moreover it is of in- 
terest. chiefly to the teschers only, 
who took part in or heard the discus- 
sion. Mr. Haycock is one of the 
most outstanding teachers of the deaf 
in the world, and his paper is a valuable 
contribution. to this very important 
subject, and should prove helpful to 
all teachers of the deaf. 

A pleasing feature of the program- 
me was a greatly appreciated piano 
solo by Miss Hales, A. T. C. M. 
who has recently been appointed to the 
staff_as pianist. Mr. O° Gorman also 
favored the meeting with two good old 
Irish songs, given with a verve and 
sentiniental touch such as only a son of 
Erin is capable of 
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‘A Northern Ontario Christmas 
Wiitiam RULE 


About the first week of December- 


we heard that Mr. Fetterly had chosen 
the time for Christmas vacation. This 
school was closed on Thursday sfter- 
nogn at three o'clock. The Christmas 
vacation started from December twen- 
ty-third to January first. We had 
packed our suit-cases and got all ready 
to leaves Then we_all went to bed. 
‘At three o'clock in the morning Mr. 
O'Gorman awoke me and | dressed 
up in my suit. [had a cup of coffee 
and toast which was served by Miss 
Ford. After the lunch I went to the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Station with 
Mr. O'Gorman and waited for the 
train from Montreal. Later the train 
came en time and | letc Belleville at 
four forty-five and arrived at rOnto 
at seven o'clock. | had my breakfast 
at Toronto and then | went co the 
waiting-room and remained there till 
the station master call_d- me for the 
train. 

I left ‘Voronto at nine fifty-five for 
Sudbury. While 1 was travelling on 
the train, | had scen three different 
kinds of weather. One was a heavy 
rain from Toronto to Allison and trom 
Allison was hal, and | was tired so 1 
took anap. After the nap I was sur 
prised to see the snow deep at Mac- 
Vier, and it was still snowing. About 
four thirty it became dark and | could 
not see through the window. On thit 
train there Were many trappers with 
turs in bags. I arrived at Sudbury at 
six forty in the evening — It was very 
cold, and the snow was very deep 

“There 1 met my father, mother and 
sister. “Vhen we got acarand motored 
to Garson, “The driver had to drive 
carefuily on account of the deep snow 
Several -of the cars were stuck in the 
snow, We got home at seven thirty 
and had supper. A tew hours later I 
went to! bed as Iw y tired tra- 

velling alone atl day on the train. 


as Vi 


The next morning | way surprised 
to see anew canary in the cage. Phat 
afternaen | decorated the Christmas 
tree and it iooked beautitul in many 
different colours. “Vhat day my mother 
yxes and 


_ Dut sonie yroceries in seve 
on Christmas Eve my father, mother 
and | carried them out to some of the 
people who hve on reitet. - We just 
wanted to make them have a good 
Christmassginner. 


On Christnias Day atter my 
came home tram w 
the ttee and » 
very useful thing whieh 1 will enjov 
my summer holidays is a box 
Hobby Fretworks, my present from 


for my 


ch: 


slippers atu sume boxes. af 

Vhs < had a very delicious dine 
net. After dinner We Went tochurch 
\iter church the minister shook hands 
vith the people. On that day my father 
to return to work at tour o'clock. 
We carried the lunch pail to him. 
When my fether had finished pis sup- 
er, he put the three pound clock over 


r 


shoulder and | punched three out 
twel efor him and then gave it back, 
On Wednesday night: 3 Bewell, 
rot the church, j us some 
-pietures of the Christmas story 
J ubout the birth of Jesus 


used to go tu the Aib 


two years. 
Thad skating on the new ryk. 
getting coder than 
fternoon | packed my 


nd got it all re, Alter 
ve wentto the t House 
e my father the lunch pail. 


with him and satd, 
My mother and J 


old night from) Fak 
st we gat on it 
We got there about seven o'clock and 


we hada longtime to wait for the train 
from Vancouver so we went to the 
Grand Theatre. The show was about 
Tim Mc Cay in the End of the Trail. 
‘After that we left Sudbury at ten. forty 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway. It 
was about forty below zero when we 
left Sudbury. The engineer blew 
the whistle very loud fortwo minutes at 
midnight. He was blowing outthe old 
year, We rode through the old 
and new years. We arrived at Toronto 
and had our breakfast. Later we left 
Toronto ateiht torty-tive for Belle- 
ville At Belleville we had a good 
dinner inthe cafe. After that we got 
ataxi for the school. My mother 
stayed here all afternoon and left Beile- 
ville at night for Sudbury. I enjoyed 
my Christmas in Northern Ontario 
very much. | hope that there will be 
another Christmas Vacation next De- 
cember. 


Christmas in Pembroke 
Frorexce WiLLouGH BY 


1 went home on December twenty- 
second Mr. O'Gorman and Miss 
Deannard took me down tothe 
J was at the station at eleven minutes 
tosix. Mr Cunningham, Miss Seo- 
nd Miss Cameron kept me com- 
yoonthe train, | got off atSanth’s 
sand Ottawa When I came to 
Ottawa, Vir. Cunningham put me and 
another little boy (who was going home 
by same way as | was) on the train for 
Pembroke and North Bay. 1 arrived 
home at twelve thirteen. 

T met my father and my bfother at 
the station. My brothef had a litle 
dog with him | When I came home, 
T met my mother and my Sister, and 
ourmaid About half-past twelve, two 
uirls came down to see me. One 
was going home that night. taiked 
to them whie | had my supper. | 
wenrto bed attwoo' clock, I slept with 
my sister and woke up the next mor- 
ning at ten o'clock 

Twent skating from half-past twelve, 
noon, tillthree bicluck. Thad a good 
fing, bet it Was saowing when 
we skaed. We skated in the open 
airrink. “The rink is across the road 
trom home 

Mother ba 


leny 


time s 


a party for me on Friday 
atthree o'clock — invited twelve girls 
to the p. We played games until 
our tea was ready. When we had our 
tea, the girly made me tell about the 
schiol and what we de [told them 
When we finished 
Daddy 
‘The girls went 
slf past eght. 


ut the school 


our tea we told ghost stories. 
told us a ghest story 
home about } 

On Chri 


court 


nus morning we had fin- 
akfast by half past nine 
many Christmas presents. 
Our hile puppy was a bad litle dog. 
He gota little ball, and it wentunder 
the wrappirg papers from our Christ- 
mas presents He had to-go under 
and spread them all, all over the room. 
1 got ski-boots, fountain pen, an ever- 
sharp pencil, ski-mittens, ana many 
other Christmas presents — | ike my 
Christmas presents very much. 1 had 
a good time on Christ i 
ing my presents We c 
ay on Christmas Day because it was 
np and wet out 

Doing the week [ployed and skated 
every day. Inthe mornings | watched 
them f jockey! 1 did not play 
hockey because | was too late getting 
up 


Mother packed my ba 
morning while I played outside for the 
last day. | said, “'Giuad-Bye’? to 
everybody betore Llefthome. | had 
a good time at home. 1 did not want 
to leave home. ‘ 

I yot on the train at two-twenty. 1 
arrived at Believille at seven-thirty for 
school which opened on January 
second. 


Tue CANADIAN 


My €hristmas Vacation 
JORMAN SERO 


On December twenty-third the 
school was closed on account of hav- 
ing Christmas vacation for a-week. 
“About two hundred pupils went home 
and one hundred and fifty pupils stay- 
ed here. They day. it had been rain- 
ning hard and the ground was covered 
with water. e 

On Christmas Eve we had many 
beautiful decorations at twe residence: 
In the boys’ residence some hoys plan- 
ned about new things which we decor- 
ated beautifully and on the top of the 
stairs steod the Christmas tree) with 
many odd things and coloured lights. 


The next morning was Christmas ' 


Day, but there was no snow and it was 
‘a lonesome place. Being surprised, we 
found the presents which were useful 
food After breakfast we went to 
church We said, ‘*‘Christmas 
Greetings'’ and all were joyful. In the 
afternoon we had the movie which 
was called, ‘The Way of the Lord.”” 
It was very interesting, 

On Monday morning Santa Claus 
came to the boys’ residence and he 


teased the boys who were pushed over * 


the beds. At last he came to my bed, 
and touched me. Suddenly I got up 
but he would push me off the bed and 
at length I fell on the floor and the bed 
upset, The boys and supervisor all 
laughed at me. I blushed. At nine 
o'clock we put many parcels on the 
stage of the assembly room. After an 
hour, Santa Claus came to see us a- 
gain’ Small children were excite to 
gersome parcels. After passing them, 
Wwe all went to the residences to open 
the boxes. When dinner time came, 
we saw wondertul. things in the 
dining room) We had a delicious 
dinner of turkey, mashed: potatoes, 
vravy, peas, green jelly, bread, butter, 
milk ‘and pies. At night we had the 
movies which were very interesting. 

Last Wednesday afternoon Nicholas 
Wojick and 1 went to Mr Gordon's 
place. We had received 1 kind in- 
vitation from Mr. Gordon. before. 
Alter showing interesting _ pictures 
where he had travelled, we all went to 


the bowling alley to bowl © We nad 
three yamex | was astonished that 
Nicholas was defeated aast year he 


beat me. Weknew that Mr, Gordon 
won high points. After this, we 
went back home and read newspapers. 
When the supper was started, we ate 
a delicious supper. Alter supper, we 
had two different games which were 
named, “rummy” and ‘classifica 
tions.” We had never seen “‘classi- 
fications,’" a very good game. We 
enjoyed that game. After the game, 
we all went back to this O. S. D. 
with Mr. Gordon... We thanked him 
and his parents very much and we en- 
joyed curselves, spending Wednesday 
better than these other days. 

During the week we had twenty 
different features in the assembly room 
Nicholas and | worked with Mr. O* 
Gorman who ran the moving machine. 
Nearly every night we had movies. 
They all were very interesting. . One 
afternoon we went to the Belle theatre 
to see the show. The feature 'of the 
“Mask of Fu Manchu’’ was a hor- 
rible picture. It was more interesting 
and thrilling than other features. The 
boys had skated here for three days 
but nearly every day some went to the 
Belleville arenato skate. In the boys’ 
residence I read different books and 
newspapers which I enjoyed. 


Vacation at the O. S. D. 
Gi AHO 
On December the twenty third 
most of the pupils went hou e fer the 
Christmas vacation. Some of the 
boys and girls stayed at the O. S. D. 
for Christmas. On Saturday morning 


the big girls decorated the hall and 
study rooms for Christmas. On Christ- 
mas evening they stayed up till 9,30 
t decorate the small children’s play- 
room and put in the Christmas Tree. 
‘Wewere waiting for Mr. O" Gorman 
to come and fix the lights, but he did 
not turn up so Miss Deannard told us 
+o put the nuts and candy in the stock- 
ings: Some of the girls were awake 
and saw us putting the candy into their 
stockings. Then the next day we had 
visit from Santa Claus accompanied 
by Mr..O’Gorman. The small ones 
thought he was real. Mr. O'Gorman 
assured them that it was real. We had 
many good movies, some were gad at 
which‘ | cried. 


‘On Monday we had our Christmas 
presents at 9.30 in the morning. We 
went to the assembly hall and sat down 
and ed for our presents. Mr. 
Fetterly’s daughter sat beside me, and 
she seemed very happy to get her pre- 
sents. We went back to the residence 
with our presents “and opened them 

Then at 12 o'clock we.went to our 
dinner. Each table had a delicious 
turkey and potatues, gravy, pie, Deans, 
and jelly that tasted like winter green. 
Miss Bibby ‘carved the turkey on my 
table, and she broke the wish-bone 
which | had wanted. Mr. Lally came 
down on Monday to help us with our 
turkey carving. I ate my share of the 
good things. 


During the week we had many moy 
ies in the afternoon. We slept till 7.30 
in the morning and enjoyed the change. 
The girls showed each other their 
presents. We ate candy and apples 
and read hooks and talked. My friend 
and I nad a lot of fun copying the 
dance we had seen in ‘The Tem- 
pest.’* But we gave it up because the 
turning around made us dizzy ana 
breathless. 

On December the 31st the girls and 
boys came back, the girls were very 
glad to have their friends back again. 
Then on Saturday night we had movies 
entitled. “The lron Mask,” which was 
good. When it was finished we 
went te the residence and talked every- 
thing over that had happened during 
our holidays at home and at the 
merry Christ- 


A Trip*to Two Factories 
Dororiy Axroxow 


Before Unristmas we visited the 
Springer Lock Factory and the Deacon 
Shirt Factory. We wenttothe Spring- 
er Lock Factory first. 

The Springer Lock Factory ison 
Coleman Street. It large building, 
two stories fh. We went to the, 
office and then. a woman took us 
through the factory. We saw many 
men and a few women w: ng there 
They made things. of ial on and 
ylass, "There was a lot of Machinery 
in the factory. They made locks, keys, 
door-knobs, hinges, book-ends, catch- 
esand screws. They wrapped them 
in paper and put them in boxes. “The 
owner of the factory sells the things 
to carpenters and hardware merchants. 

The Deacon ‘Shirt Factory is on 
Front Street. It is a rather large three 
story building. We saw niany bolts of 
cloth. A man laid the cloth on a long 
table. He cut out the things with an 
electric cutting machine. “Then many 
girls sewed them very fast on electric 
sewing machines. We saw them mak- 
ing shirts for, policemen. A woman 
folded the shirts and a man pressed 
them. Then they packed them in 
boxes We saw a large wooden box 
of shirts for poor people in| Windsor. 
Mr. Deacon is the owner of the 
tory. He sells shirts, pants, bl: 


ski-suits, windbreakers and other things: 


to dry goods merchants. 


: tution Life—Its Influence 
ie ail Personality 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Association, held on Dec. 20th, wasa 
very interesting and profitable one. 
The first item on the programme wasa 
discussion of Miss Geneva Florence's 
paper in the Annals, entitled “‘Insti- 
tution Life—Its Influence on the Per- 
sonality of the Pupils.” 


The discussion was led by Mr. 
Cunningham in a very interesting ad- 
dress. He said that institution life must 
inevitably and vitally influence the per- 
sonality of the pupils, and the'problem 
was, in what direction does this in- 
fluence tend? Referring specially to 
the cultivation of the social habits and 
qualities‘of the pupils, he said that they 
had made a good start in this regard 
in Belleville, with very gratifying’ re- 
sults, but what about the othercities and 
towns, where, toa large extent, the 
deaf are a class by themselves, largely 
isolated socially from hearing people? 
‘Yo overcome this handicap) it was es- 
sential that the pupils’ social and intel- 
lectual habits should be cultivated along 
normal lines while at school. They 
should be taught more civics, and made 
conversant with Current events and all 
community interests, and alive to such 
matters as are of interest to the people 


with whom they associate. In every ! 
possible way we should enable them to | 


get first-hand knowledge of local con- 
ditions and interests by visiting all kinds 
of industrial plants and institutions, and 
encourage them to ask intelligent ques- 
tions of those in charge. It takes time 
to do all this, but it istime well spent, 
and should enable the pupils te con- 
verse in an intelligent and interesting 
way with hearing people, most of 
whom, we are sure, would gladly 
participate, by speech if possible, if 
not, by writing. 

Miss’ Florence says that the deaf 
luck initiative. “There may be some 
truth in this, and i¢ may be due in some 
degree to conditions at the School. 
Here, of necessity, everything is plan- 
ned for them-the time for going to hed 
and getting up, the time for work and 
the time for play, practically all of each 
day’s routine and activities. 


But he did not agree with the writer's 
statement that institution life develops 
an inferiority complex. If anything, 
itis apt to be the reverse. Whatever 
‘ority complex the pupils may have 
is due to their dealness, not tothe 
Sehiool. 


i regard to play, in some respects 
he ogreed with Miss Florence. ‘The 
pupsis here lack the freedom and in- 
itiat se other children enjoy. ‘These, 
in their spare hours, play when and 


who they please, and do not have a 
set. me to play, and at aset time 
hav to stop and wash up for supper. 


he make their own rules, and when 


dispaces arise they settle it among 
thet Ives, instead of referring it to 
the. yervisor, as is usually done at an 
istttion. Yet despite all this he 
Was sre that the pupils at this School 


have decided advantages over other 
chitin. “There is here ample op- 


Condiians. 
planted, 
the 
Pupii 
| tactics and other objectionable elements 
ae climinited, and there is ample op- 
Pottunity, taken full advantage of, to 
inculcate and develop in the pupils a 
pine of manliness and true sportsman- 
ip. 


The sports are well- 
with no undue restrictions on 
eferences and control by the 


Speaking generally, he was convinc- 
ed that the advantages and beneficial ef- 
“cts of institution. life surpass its dis- 
advantages and restrictions. Here there 
4 unequalled Opportunity to promote 


Portinaty for play under almost ideal ; 


» but the roughness\and unfair | 


spirit of cooperation and mutual good- | Courteous manner. 


will and helpfulness, and to 


through ‘the general routine of the 
school life and activities the pupils are 
made Xo realize the value of time and 
the virtue of Promptness and of regular 
habits— all of which are ‘so essential 
to success and happiness in life, and 
the lack of which is so conspicuous 
and so deplorable in so large a propor- 
tion of other children. : z 


Mr. Lally said that the disadvantag- 
¢s of institution life Were to a large 
|isktent not inherent and essential or 

unavoidable, but were, incidental, and 
"many of these could be ‘overcome, 
and gradually were being. He instanced 
two grown-up pupils who entered the 
school: three or four years ago. They 
could converse well by speech when 
they first arrived bapsoon became in- 
Veterate signers—ihe worst in the class. 
This was not the fault of the teachers 
but of the school as a whole—the per- 
| sistency with which many of the older 
| Pupils use signs among themselves, 
| though recently there has been a mar- 
ked improvement in this regard. 


In tests and examinations he found 
that most of the pupiis like to be spoon- 
fed, as it were, to depend too much on 
the teacher instead of trying to think 
and work out things for themselves, 
though in this respect they did not dif. 
fer much from other children. In this 
regard. probably the teachers were at 
fault, and the remedy was largely in 
their own hands, But in sports the pu- 
pils of an institution are more dependent 
than other children and expect to have 
too much done for them. Taken as 
a whole, the faults of an institution are 
probably due to the staff to aconsider- 
able degree, and to that extent could be 
and should be overcome. 


In regard to courtesy and the so- 
cial amenities, there has been very 
great improvement the last two year: 
and our pupils as a whole compare— 
many Cases contrast—most favorably 
with hearing children, 


Mr. Blanchard said he could testify 
to the benefits derived from taking pu- 
pils through the various industrial 
plants He had taken classes through 
a dairy, the insect laboratory, the fish- 
hatchery and some factories, and found 
them ready to discuss and ask questions 
about what they had seen, and most of 
them were able to give aWery intellig- 
ent and satisfactory written account of 
their observations. 


In sports the pupils have become 
accustomed to having everything done 
and provided for them. He thought 
something should be done to make the 
pupils lize that they have some 
responsibility to the Institution. If a 
oupil breaks sporting material careless- 
ly, he should be required to teplace it. 


Miss Ford said she knew for a fact 
that in some American schools the 
pupils have to buy all of their sports 
| equipment, finding the money for it 
| as best they can. If ours were made 
‘ca do this it would do them good. {t 
was not yood training and no real 
| benefit to the pupils to have everything 
| they wanted handed out to them for 
| their unrestricted use. 


| Miss Tete said she was present when 
two deaf boys were being entertained 
|ata small social gathering, and they 
| scauited themselves most creditably, 
They conversed freely with the other 
people, who were amazed at their 
intelligence and knowledge, they took 
part in the games and other social act- 
j ivities quite as wellas the others pre- 
sent, and conducted themselves in all 
respects in a most agreeable and 


the value of good ‘organization; and | 


Mr. Fetterly said he had hoped that 
somebody would have put a question 
mark over Miss Florence's statement 
about “‘a,deaf mind.’* Is there such a 
thing? He did not believe there was. 
Khere may be some peculiarities or 
limitations due to lack of hearing—a 
mere physical defect—but the idea of 
a deaf mind was quite beyond his com- 
prehension, 


|The writer of the article under die. 


Cussson says that the pupils “have 
little ©pportunity for contact with hear= 
ing people’’.- If nut, why not. It is our 
fault if this is the case, and to the 
extentthat this is so are we doing our 
duty? Two years ago the impulse came 
to him to try’ to secure this contact, 
and much had been accomplished in 
this direction, Perhapshe expected too 
much, but the efforts so far made have 
been very encouraging. But to secure 
satisfactory results they must edu- 
cate the public in order to. secure 
their cooveration, and it is up to the 
statf to do this. One of our biggest 
and most important tasks is to enlighten 
the public relative to the social as well 
as the industrial possibilites of the deaf, 
and to induce hearing People to enter- 
tain. the deaf in their homes. Quite a 
number of families in Belleville and 
vicinity have been doing this, and they 
say that they have really enjoyed their 
association with the deaf, a 


The extent to&vhich the deaf lack 
social efficiency is due to lack af op- 
portunity and notto their iack of hear, 
ing. From his experience and obser- 
vation, the deaf are not a bit more 
awkward and embarrassed in company 
than hearing children, in general even 
less so 


Nor could he agree to thé statement 
thar the deaf pupils lack initiative to any 
greater degree than do hearing child- 
ren, who depend on their teachers to 
“‘spoon-feed"’ them, to. show them 
and do things for them, quite as much 
as our deaf pupils do. Very many 
teachers of all kinds of schools do tao 
much for their pupils. One of a 
teacher's most important functions is 
todevelop the initiative and self-depend- 
ee of their pupils, to make them 
think and act and find out things 
for themselves and as far as possible 
solve their own problems, 


He was sure that the discussion that 
had taken place’ at that meeting was 
well worth while, and he would likecil 
of the teachers to think over the issues 
involved, to put into practice the con- 
structive suggestions made, to elimin- 
ate as far as they could any faults and 
insufficiencies they can discov: 
do all in their power to not only. 
pupils a.gooa education and the ability 
to speak and lip read, but also to foster 
all the qualities of mind and heart that 
will enable them to attain to the great- 
est possible sucial and industrial effici- 
ency. 


Roy Dexter's Best Book 
By R. Walter Wright 


The senior high-school boys at Lip- 
ton had an interesting literary society. 
One evening they had an informal 
meeting in which each was to name, 
ind say a few words about, the took 
which he has found the best and most 
interesting to himself. As usual, the 
Bible and Shakespeare, beirig without 
Peers, were excluded. 


Fred Worth and Tom Nelson were 
the only two who agreed upon the 
same hook—''Robinson Crusoe;"’ 
and both from different angles were 
eloquent of their praise of Defoe's 
masterpiece; nothing else had quite 
so gripped them and roused their ima- 
ginations. 


Spring Song. “~ 
By EM itomasieny 
Hark, Lheara robin calling! 
List, the wind is from the south! 
And the orchard loom is fallin 
Sweet as kisses on the inuuth, 


In the dreamy vale of beeches 
Bair nnd faint ix Woven mist, 

And the river's urient reaches 
Are the puleat nmethyst. 


Every limpid brook ix singing 
Of the lure of April days; 

Every piney glen is rinyinse 
With the maddest roundelays. 


Cou and'let ux seek toget 
Springtime lore of daffo In, * 

Giving to the golflen weather 
Greeting on the sun-waru hills, 


Ours shall be the gypsy. winding: 
Of the path with violet blue, 
Otiew at Laat the wizwd tindingt 
Of the Inn where dre: 


George Bailey had been fascinated 
with **Wells’ Outline of History.”? 
Ponderous though. it was, he had 
relinquished some games in his eager- 
ness to finish it, and he presented 
ina few words the mighty vision of 
humanity from the first dawn of life 
| on this planet to the present time. 
| ,, Will Cosgréve said that years ago 
| “‘Longfellow's Poems’? kad fallen into 
his hands— his first book of poetry; 
| that its simplicity, beauty of language, 
j'its linking of the seen with the enseen 
so forcefully, had exercised a charm 
over him never tobe forgotten, 
| But John Lincoln was sure Tenny- 
| son was supreme in the field of poetry, 
j linking all the beauty of the classics 
with the problems and the aspirations 
| of the present age; and for John ‘in 
‘ Memoriam'’ and the S'Idylls of the 
' King’? were incomparable. 


Roger Huntley's choice was Ma- 
caulay. In his “‘Essays’” there was a 
superbness of language, a nobility of 
thougth, a poise of cufflparison which 
excelled all others;and if you wished 
poetry, the ‘‘Lays of Ancient Rame’* 
Were matchless in hervic exaltation. 

Percy Lofthouse gave the palm to 
Dickens. ‘All modern novels puled be= 
fore the pathos and power of “'David 
Copperfield." It was a yenuine piece 
of living fiction, and IDickens’ imper- 
sonations and caricatures were inimi- 
table in all literature 

But Rob Wilson stood up for Kip- 
ling. He was the offly modern put 
who had’Voiced the Saul and the tull 
aspirations of the British people, and 
had made them conscious of their 
might and their real mission to the 
world. 

After two or three others had 
spoken for their favorites, Roy Dexter 
was last on the list. He said he quite 
disagreed with ali the rest, and witha 
twinkle in his eyes, yet with the utmost 
sincerity he assured the members 
that his favorite book was “' Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary 


A tremendous roar of laughter bsoke 
forth on this announcement, and the 
boys shouted tumultuously, “‘Have 
you read itthrough?"’ “*Likes short 
chapters,”’ **Full of a “number of 
things.’" But Roy quietly held his 


ground until the commotion subsided. «, 


He went on to. say thathehad found 
no book so full of interest, as he had 
studied the meanings of. words, their 
derivation, their shades of significance 
as expressed in synonyms, and the use 
of those wonderful means of expres- 
sion by great authors. He convinced 
the boys that certainly his was not the 
worst choice of the best book which 
had been made that evening and poss- 
ibly some of them gave more atvention 
to the dictionary than they had done 
before. — Onward. . 


} 


The Clockmaker’s Soft 
Sawder 


money is scarce, and I wish to close 
| the consarn; no, | am wrongin saying 
pte all, for | have just one left. Neighbor 


JUDGE: BALIBURTON Stcel’s wife asked to have the refusal 
of it, but I guess I won't sell it; I had 
two of them, this one and the feller 
of it, that_ I sold Governor Lincoln. 
General Green, the Secretary of out 
it m there seems to | for Maine, said he'd give me fifty 
beta ee ee of me dollars for this here one—it has 
Mr. Slick paused, as if considering | composition wheels, and patent axles, 
the propriety of answering the ques- | 'S 2 beautiful article, a real first chop, 
‘and looking me in the face, said | 70 mistake, genuine - superfine—but 
Hay confidential tone, — ~ ~ | guess I'll take it back; and besides, 
“Why, I'don’t careif Ido tell you, | Sauite Hawk mightthink kinder hard, 
for the: market is glutted, and ['shall | at {did not give him the‘offer.:” 
quit this circuit. It is done by aknow-| —* Dear me!"” said Mrs. Flint. if 
ledge of softsawder and human natur’. | should like to see it; where is it?”” 
But here is Deacon Flint’s,”” said he; 


“But how is it,’' said T, “‘that you 
manage to sell such an immense num- 
ber of clocks, which certainly can- 
not be called necessary articles, among 


re “It is in a chest of mine over the 
I have but one clock left. and I ay, at Tom Pape's store, I yuess he 
Be eee ieeeawatince ae “| can ship it on to Eastport.” 


At the gate of a most comfortable 
looking farmhouse stood Deacon| z eee 
Flint, a respectable old man, who had | Flint, “just let's look at it é 
understood the value of ume better} Mr. Slick, willing to oblige, 
than most of his neighbors, if one | co these entreaties, and soon provuced 

| 
| 


“That's a good man,’’ said Mrs. 


might judge from the appearance of | the clock,—a gaudy. highly-varnished, 
everything about him. Atter the usual | trumpery-low air. He placed 
salutation, sn invitation to “alight” | jt on the chimmey-piece, where its 
was accepted by Mr. Slick, who said | heauties were pointed out and duly 
he wished to take leave of Mrs. Flint) appreciated by Mrs Flint, whose 
before he left Colchester. dmiration was bout ending in a pro- 
We had hardly entered the house, | posal, when Mr Flint returned from 
before the Clockmaker pointed to the | giving his directions about the care of 
view from the window, and, address- | the horses, “The Deacon praised th 
ing himself to me, said, * It L was to | clock; he too thovght 1 a ian 
tell them in Connecticut there was such | one; butthe Deacon was a prudent 
a farm as this away down East here in| man; he had a watch; he was sorry, 
Nova Scotia, they wouldn't believe | but he had no eccasion for a clock. 
me. Why, there ain'tsuch a location +} pues you're in the wrong furrow 
in all New England. ‘Ihe Deacon | hic time, Deacon, it 
basialhtindrediscresiof (ay ke. said Mr. Slick. “and if it was, 
Seventy,"’ said the Deacon, on, neighbor Steel's wife would have 
aaa f it, for she gave me no peace about it 
Well, seventy; but then there 18 Vip. Flint said that Mr. Steel had e- 
your fine deep bottom, why I coule | jouyh to do, poor man, te» pay his in 
Fun a/rammrod tnt ii 5 terest without buying clocks for his 
Interval, we call it,” said the Cy i 
Deacon, who though evidently pleased S 
at this culogium, seemed to wish the 
experinient of the ramrad to be tried 
in the right place. 


me 


‘only 


“Tris sar af mine.” said 
Mr. Shek, 7 as long as he pays me, 
what he has to des bur Pears f don't 

“AWE Sinitervalysihcyou aple want te sell it, and besides, ot comes 
though Protessee Eleazer Cumstick, | torr highs that clock can't! 
in-his work on Olno, caiis them bot. | Rhode tsland under torty dollars Why 
toms—'s just as gow itain’t possible,”” said the Cloekmaker, 
there is. that water ine at his 
three or four thousis 


sen 
made at 


sdyke.  Phes 
worth | 
watch, “why, Sas Pm ative. ot is tour 
good as what Governor Cass paid fit clock, and if T haven't been two 
teen thousand dollars tor J wonder, | hours here. How on airth shail I 
= Deacon, you don’t pur uaa carding | teach River Podlin tonight? Pl te! 
mill on it; the same works would carre You what, Mis Flint. Pl leave the 
aturning lathe, a shingle-mactine, a Cleck in your care oil E return, on my 
circular saw atk, and 7 — way to the Stites 1 
“Toogla’’, said the Deacon, “too | and put it to the 
old for ail hose speculatiens’ — 
“Old!” Yepeated the Ciockmaker, 
‘not you;/ why you are worth half 


pray slew apparent Aurprise, | 


vilats, QWICE ay 


tit ageing, 


As soon as this opention was per- 


ki 


he celivered to the 


nowith a sort of serie-comic in- 


dozen of the young men We see, junction tu sind up the clock evets 
nowadays; you are young enough (© Ssturday night, which Mes. Flint sai 
have’ here he said something 19 a) he would take care should he done, 


lower ton 


voice, which T did not and 
distinctly hear, out whatever it was, 
the Deacan was pleased; he smiled, 
and said he did not think of such things 
now, 

But your. beasts, dear-me, your 
beasts must be put ineand have a 
feed;"" saying which, he went'out to 
order them to be taken to th 

As tne old gentle 
door alter him, Mer 5) 
to me, and satd in an 
“Phat is what 


An kn; 


as a shee: 


nixed to remind her husband 
of it, in case he should chance to for- 
get it 


“Phat,” 
soon 


said the Clocks 
as We were mounted 'T cail 
‘human natur’: Now that clock is 
sold for forty dollars; it cost me just 
six dollars and fifty cents. “Mrs. Fline 
will never let Mrs. Steel have the re- 
fusi 


aker, as 


* stable. 
sed the 
k dggw near 


nor will the Deacon learn until 
1 call for the clock, that having once 
ch int 


< 


couse of a supertlai 
how dithicult it isto give it up. We 


Teall “soft 


fishman would pass that man rt 
can do without any article of luxury we 


have n ¢ obtui 
ed, it ts notin “human natur’ te sur 
render it voluntarily, Of fifteen thou- 
self and partners in this 
twelve thousand were left in 
this manner, and only ten clocks were 


passes « hog in a pasture, 
without lookin at him; Or" said he, 
glooking rather ~archly, “ut he was 
mounted on a pretty smart hurse, | 
wucsssHedsiriasaw tig. | and sold by 
Now | find’ 


suit saw 


ver had, but when 


hohe 


Here his lecture 


was cut short by the 


RON STINE ever returned; when we called tor 
Jit come to sey good-by, Mes them they invarishly bought them, We 
Flat? 16 trust to” soft sawder’ to get them into 
“What. © you sold all your the house and to" haman natur’, that 


ae they never come out of it” 


“Yes, and 


sery Jaw, too, for From *’Sam Slick’ Ci Lahburton. ) 


“Pie CANADIAN 


Flower Fancies 
By L. M. Montoomery 


Miss Cornelia’s Views — 


Miss Cornelia is one of the most, 
unique and ‘interesting characters in! Surely 
the Anne books—witty, sarcastic in springs 
speech but kindly of heart, givento © Are simply the e« 
good deeds without ostentation, and ‘ives 
outspoken and fearless in expressing ~ yi. jy,ppien flan 
her opinions, and with a remarkably | 1.1 
clear insight into human character and | 
motives. , 

One day, soon after her marriage, | 
she calls on Anne. 

““T was real that 


the flowers of a bandied 


Is of be 


utifal 


with geld and 


<the kisses of lovers in dys long 
fled. 


The purple panies with dew-drops 
t 


kful fo see you and | Were the rainbew 
the young doctor ig_ the Presbyterian | youngling world. 
church your first Sunday. No doctor 
for me who isn’t a Presbyterian” 
| ‘We were in the Methodist church 
last night,”’ said Anne wickedly. } 
| “0,1 suppose Dr. Blythe has to) 
| go tothe Methodist church occasi 
ly to get the Methodist practice. 
“*We liked the sermon very much,’”, 
jdeclared Anne boldly. “And T)-py,. qesttniers uf all tr 
| thought the minister’s prayer was Very | yet 

beautiful." * Lives in the breath of the angen 
| “tO, I've no doubt he can pray. I 
| never heard anyone who could pray 
more beautifully than Simon Bentley, 
| who was always drunk or hoping to 


be.” 


The lily, whi 


ssi 


pant, 
Was the fist pure prayer ofa mnide 
en's heart. 


Ties thot dance and twinkle: 


the laughter of childae 
nen 


in the 


+ friendshijs 


the white marissa: There test 


A amaiten’s song. 


WAM Mowers the esath 


‘The Methodist minister is very at 
jooking * said Anne. @ Wasa porter, ray 
‘Yes, he’s quite ornamental,” a- | !0¥" 
greed Miss Cornelia, “‘and O, so 
ladylike. But if you and the young 
doctor take my advice you won't have tee thee xautls of ti 
much to do with the Methodists. — wee 
My mono is—if you're a Presby- 
terian, be a Presbyterian.” 

“Don't you think that Methodists 
go to heaven as well as Presbyterians?” 


vos thought of 


seedy the fhiwers qf all tle 


iful things 


of it, Lam going to be married,”” 


Both were silent for a time from 
sheer astonishment. At last Guibert 
asked Anne smiiclessly. said: “*I've heard you say a score. of 

“That isn’t for us to decide. It's timesthaty ou wouldn't marry the best 
in higher hands than ours’, said Miss | man in the world ” 

Comedia solemnly. “*But [ain't go- 
ing to ass te with them on earth 
whatever | may have iw heaven.” 
Seeingas were both Presbyterians 
and no Methedists around, will you 
tell me_your candid -epine 


“I'm not going to marry the best 
man in the world," retorted Miss 
Corneiis, “Marshal Eliott is a long 
way trom that’? 


0 


After some further conversation, she 
minister?) "Well—realiy-1 said: Marshall is coming to my plice 
hesitated Anne. Mas Cornelia nodde tw live Pm sick and red of hired 
xactly, Lagree with you,dearie, We men. “That Jim Hastings P've yet 
made a mistake when we called him. this summer js positively the worst of 
His face just looks like one ot those the species. “He would drive anyone 
jong, narrow stones im the wravesard, to getting married, What do you 
tit? “Sacred to the memory’ think? He upset the churn yesterday 
wht to be written on his forehead and spilied a big churning of cream over 
J shail never forget the firstsermon he the yard. And not one whit concerned 
Reached after he Was he, Just gave a teolish laugh and 
subject of everyone doing what thes said cream was good tor the land. 
are best fitted for—a very good subject, | Wasn't that just tke aman? | tod 
of course, but such Hlustrations ashe him TL wast Cin the babit of fertile 
used. Hes my back yard with cream.”* 

an apple tre 
tree in your stable and planted the cow 
in your orchard, with her fees up, how A 
much milk would you get from the “Yes, be is, she admitted rather 
apple tree, or how many appies from Sadly. And of course there iy no hope 
the cow?" Did you ever hear the like vt making a Conservative of hin 
of that in your born days? [was se But at least he's a Presbyterian, s0 1 
thanktui there were ne Methodists suppose J} wall have to be saustied with 
there that day Uhe long and short | that.” 

of it is, T consider him a reverand 
ass. But of course this is just be- 
tween you and me. When there are 
Methodists in hearing [ praise him t 
the skies."” 

Miss Cornelia had, or protessed to 
have avery poor opinionof men. ** 1 
have a real placid, comfortable life, 
deatie, and it's just because | never 
cared a cent what the men thought.’ 

Why do you hate men so2"? asked 


well,” 


ame. It was on the 


id, “Tt vou had a cow 


and if you ted the a 


“You kiy@w he’s a Grit, Miss Core 
nei.’ 


“Would you marry him if he were 
4 Methodist, Miss Corne! : 


“No, | would not. Polites is ‘or 
this world, but religion isMor both.” 


“Since you ‘ares determMgd to yet 
marred, Miss Cornelia,” said Gilbert 
solemniy, “‘L shall give you the excel 
lent rules for the management of a 
husband which my grandmother gave 
my mother when she married father ” 


Anne Aine 
“Lord, dearie, 1 don't hate them Well T reckon [ can manage Mo 
Vhey aren't: worth it. 1 just sort of | SPall Elliott,” sail Miss Cornetia pia- 


cidiy, “but let us hear your rules.”” 
The 


“He's caught 


despise them.’* 

evertheless Miss Cornelia sailed 
own tothe house one afternoon a few 
weeks later and satin her favorite Fo 
erin unusual idleness, She sewed vot 
nor did she spin Nor did she say a 
stigle derogatory word concerning any 
portion of mankind After a while 
she determined to take the plunge and 
have -over ‘1 will tell you some- 
thing 


tis, catch him."* 


Go on."” 


The second is, feed him well.’ 


“With enough pre. 


What next 


“The third and fourth are,—keep 
your eye on him.”? 
“LT believ 


1 came on purpose to tell you emphatically. 


you,” said Miss Cornelia 


Tre Cawapran 


ft 


CAN 


ADA’S MILLION ACRE FAR 


M 


The Birthplace of Confeder- | it suffers neither extreme of heat | 


“Tn the hearts and minds 

of the delegates who assembled 

in this room on Sept. 1, 1864, 

was born the Dominion of Canada. 
Providence being their guide, 

thos builded better than they knew.”* 


‘These epic words on the tablet in the 
Province Building at Charlottetown are 
of sital historical import to Canadians, 
for +t was here'the first great step to- 
wards confederation was taken. A 
conierence of representatives of the 
three Maritime Provinces was being 
held at Charlottetown to discuss a plan 
for combining the three provinces into 
one. Although uninvited, eight cabinet 
ministers from. Canada attended the 
conference and proposed a larger con- 
federation of all the provinces. Indif- 
ferent, almost antagonistic at first, the 
golden-tongued D'Arcy McGee, the 
dominating Brown and the ‘suave, 
compelling Macdonald plied the East- 
eners with pleadings and arguments, 
until the case for a larger union was 
accepted, to be ratified and put into 
concrete form a few weeks laer in | 
Quebec. 


The Isle of Many Names_ | 
Prince Edward has been well chris- } 
tened. It is doubtful if Cabot ever 
called there, but Cartier did, and it 
was he who called it ‘“The Low and 
Beautiful Island.”" The Micmac ab- | 
origines named it ““Abegweit,’’ which 
means ‘*Cradled on the Waves,’ 
Champlain named tt *"L' Isle St. Jean,"’ 
and the English rechristened it “Prince 
Edward Island,’" and it is familiarly 
teferted to as ‘The Cradle of Con- | 
federation,” The Garden of the 
Gulf,’ and. ‘‘The Million Acre 
Farm."" < 
A Jocal poet thus describes it: 


wine from where the Atlantic waves beat 


Th rushing waters which St. Lawrence pours | 
sie sea. My cheeks are fanned by winds | 
sh and sweet as ever kissed the brow | 
uty. [have spent my life in tields 
daisies smile, and though T cannot 
boast I 
volling prairies, and of forests wild | 
Al grand. vet fairas Eden are my bowers. 
A’ in my thousand homes are nurtured men | 
sal worth, who from my eastern shores, | 
cls, keep watch last traitor’s foot | 


L 
S$ dstain iny sacred soil. My very name | 
A Allineage bears, and every wave 
1 nurmurs at my feet, in ceaseless strains | 
1 praises. sing of my Prince Edward 
home. 
his “nyhe little, tight little isiand, ” 
the sem of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
lie athe bosom of the great Acadian 
Ba the “silver streak’? of the Strait 


otthumberland separating it from 
uainland. The island is about 
miles long and varies from four 
ity miles wide, having an area of 
+ square miles. Having no moun- 
na stubborn hills nor barren 
tess, no stony land nor desolate 
. there is hardly a square yard of | 
it curface that is nottillable The 
of the country is gently undula- 
the lowelying hills which rib the 
ty north and suuth seeming like 
slumbering waves of that quiet sea. | 
Ireland: itself is clad in a richer j 
green than this lovely island, when 
mer has bestowed upon it its crown 
sory. The reddish soil—a striking 
‘evure of the island—cropping out 
here and there, affords a beautiful 
Co: trastio the tender green of meadow 
‘lawn and rich fields which, in due 
time, will wave with golden grain. 


The Land of Longevity 
Uae island, with some justification, 
boasts of the finest summer climate in 
America. Set in the midst of the salt 


-| miles of coast. It has been remarked 


| Micmac Indians made it their hom: 


nor cold, and fog is practically un-! 
known, and there is invigorating, rest- 
ful, refreshing warmly-tempered bath- | 
ing all. around its thousand salt water j 


that “‘there will come to the world- 
weary tourist visions of a beautiful land 
inthe midst of atemperate sea—a 
land fanned by healthful breezes, a laifd 
of green hills, purling brooks and fertile 
fields. The crowded ‘fashionable 
watering-places have lost their charm 
for him, and he yearns for some place 
of rest and repose, where quiet 
summer days and refreshing bathing 
may be obtained.” ~ 

The writer of thé above might have 
had Prince Edward Island in view, for 
it provides in full measige every feature 
of the ideal summer Fesort there des- 
cribed, 

‘The superior healthfulnesc of Prince 
Edward is demonstrated by the census 
figures which show that this Island has 
a larger proportion of people over 
seventy years of age than has any other 
province of Canada, or than nearly, if 
not probably every state in the Union. 
In most countries a fourth generation 
is rare, but is not uncommon in this 
Island, which has been able to boast of 
even a fifth, the aged patriarch having 
over two hundred living descedants at 
the time of hi$ death 


Perhaps Many Evangelines 
Here 

The people of Prince Edward Island 
are of mixed origin. It was tenatively 
settled by the French in 1663, but the 
real settlement dates from the time 
when the Acadians came there from 
Nova Scotia. Then followed peasants 
from France, and, later, many English 
and Scotch settlers. Also many of the 


former times and several hundred still 
live there, and from them has come 
Abegweit, 


the beautiful name, or 


“Resting on the Wave. 


‘A speck of green cn the testless sea, 
Its edge girt round with red 
Fanned by the sea-breeze wand 


A clear blue sky o’erhead." 


ring free 


Some ten thousand descendants of 


‘this hunted people are living on the 


Island, and as they do not readily mix 
with others, and thus preserve their old 
manner of living, they are a very in- 
teresting part of the populgtion. To 
some extent they live by themselves, 
in their own villages, speaking the 
original ‘tongue, wearing the simple 
dress and keeping alive the old tradi- 
tions. They are simple and kindly, 
and give color and charm to the more 
populous communities that surround 
them. 

In these places the maidens still | 
weave, sew and lay by linen, for the | 
expected marriage; and the simple} 
social gatherings tor weddings, barn- 
raisings, etc , still attract their people | 
of all ages. Many of them still be-; 
lieve in ‘‘Loups-garous* and other 
fictions of ghost, and haunting spirits, 
etc. 

The quaint broken English of the 
old Acadian is shown in this extract 
relating to our little friend the gros- | 
beak: 


“an’ mebbe soy hear be grosbec 
Sittin’ above de nes’ — 

‘An’ you see by de way he's goin’ | 
De ole man’s doin’ his bes’ | 
Makin’ de wife an’ baby i 
Happy as dey can be— 1 
‘An’ proud he was come de fader | 
Such fine leetle familee.”* 


There are good and safe harbors on | 
the south shore, but on the north it is 
hard (6 find one ualess it be where: 


‘*When nearing home the weavers go, 
And Hesper's dewy light is born; 

Or Autumn’s\moonbeams soft and slow 
Draw dials round the sheaves of corn, 
Southward o'er inner tracts and far 
Mysterious murmurs wander on— 
‘The sound of waves that waste the bar, 
The sandy bar of Alberton.” 


Purling Streams and Flashing 
Trout 


While this is not a land of ‘‘moun- 
tain and of flood,’* yet there are scores 
of rippling streams and picturesque 
brooks, and all who admire the beau- 
tiful will surely linger in many a tran- 
quil and secluded spot on this happy 
“isle of the summer sea’’, such as; 

“*And one still pool, as slow the day de- 
clines, 

Holds close the sunset’s glow in its deeps 


In colors that no mortal tongue could 
name,’ 


or on Dunk 
que Bay, the 
the couplet, 


“Pause here —and look upon a sight as fair 
As ever painter limned or poet dreamed.” 


Charlottetown, the capital, the 
cradle uf Confederation, is beautifully 
situated on Hillsborough Bay and is a 
most homelike and attractive city. It 
suggests some neat, European city 
‘with its substantial Queen Square, and 
public buildings arranged with such 
good taste in the park-like heart of tbe 
city. In olden days the French sailors 
who first entered the harbor of Char- 
lottetown were so pleased with what 
they saw that they named it Port la 
Jeie—Port of Joy. 


ver, flowing into Bede- 
jew ot which inspired 


Truly Prince Edward Island is one 
of the beauty spots of the continent, a 
gem of emerald splashed with red and 
set in u turquoise sea, its fields clad in 
verdure, its purling streams, with their 
lurking trout, a sportsman’s delight, its 
glades the camper's paradise, its sur- 
rounding waters teeming with tooth- 
some fish and the succulent oyster. 
No wonder it enjoys ever increasing 
popularity as‘'a most enjoyable and 
health promoting summer resort. 


ul land, 


est dress, 
Where the « heats op- 


O press, 
And the heart must dance with gle 


Resources ot Prince Edward 
{sland 


No purer streams have ever owed 


Since Heaven that bounteous gift be 
stowed. 
herring. like a mighty host, 


An 


cod and mackerel. crowd the coast. 


‘The farmers of Prince Edward Is- 
land have well heeded the old adag: 


“Don't put all your eggs. in one 
basket."’ Agriculture _ here finds its 
expression in. diversified or mixed 
farming and the province takes a lead- 
ing place in the variety and excellence 
ofits products. [airy products, beef, 
wool, lambs, bacbn. hogs, poultry pro- 
ducts, foxes, seed potatoes, seed grain 
and fruits are among the island’s major 
sources of income. 


Over 87 per cent of the area is un- 
der occupied farms, and farming af- 
fords a direct livehood for three- 
fourths of the popuiation and indirectly 
for a large part of the remainder. 94 
per cent of the farmers own, their 
farms. 

Potatoes are the chief cash crop of 
the island. ‘The potato industry in 
this province has developed wonder- 
fully in recent years and the interest 
taken in the subject is remarkable. 
The soil and climate are eminently 
adapted for the culture of this valuable 
plant and potato growing fits in well 


with the rotation of crops. The 
superior quality of the island potatoes, 
beth for table use and seed purposes, 
has created for them a high reputation. 
Asalready indicated, Prince Edward 
Island has a marked reputation for the 
production of high quality seed, es- 
pecially Banner seed oats und certified 
seed potatoes. A*keen interest is also 
taken in clover and hayseed produc- 
tion, and island grown clover and tim- 
othy seed is becoming increasingly 
popular. Many districts are working 
towards community -: centres. 


Large, quantities fof turnips —are 
grown for winter feed. They are also 
a valuable cash crop and are being ex- 
ported in increasing quantities to 
United States markets, where they are 
in keen demand on account ‘of their 
excellent quality, being very igicy 
and of good flavour. 

Dairying has long heid such a pro- 
minent place in the industries of Prince 
ward Island that itis often spoken of 
as “‘the Denmark of Canada.’’ There 
is probably no place in the world that 
can boast of such health in its cattle 
population. ivery animal is tested for 
tuberculosis under the restricted area 
plan, and the splendid records of these 
tests have. to a very great extent, been 
responsible for the'fine demand which 
now exists for the island dairy cows. 


Fur Farming 


This subject might appropriately be 
called “'SiNer Fox Farming.” ‘The 
rearing of wild tur-bearing animals im 
captivity for their pelts has been carried 
fon for a‘number of years in Canada, 
but while other animals have been 
tried and in certain cases can be raised 
with some degree of profit, the silver 
black fox is not only easilyteared but 
gives much yreater return, and to-day 
it forms about 95 per cent of the vaiue 
of domesticated fur-bearers in Canada. 


‘The name of Prinz Edward Island 
is indelibly assccrited wiPthe pioneer 
efforts to domesticate the fox. Though 
fur-farming has extended to every pro- 
vince st the Dominion, Prince Edward _ 
Island still holds first rank in the in- 
dustry. 


Two men, Charles Dalton and 
Robert T. Oulton, are credited with 
being the first successful pioneers in 
raising silver foxes in captivity and 
placing the industry on 4 commercial 
basis Dalton began his experiments 
at Tignish about 197 (Siren it he- 
came know that the luStgeus and rare 
pelts from the rauch ort 
brought excee high pric the 
London Fur Sales much interest was 
aroused and others were desirous -of 
engaging in the business, and by 1909 
4 fumber of farmers in the vicinity of 
Alberton were engaged in fox farm- 
ing ‘ 


hese two men. 


Up to this time silver fox breeding 
in Prince Edward Isiand was practi- 
cally a monopo! nyed by a few 
breeders; the year 1912 saw a general 
increase in the number engaged in the 
industry, speculation ran riot and 
prices of breeding stock rose to anun- 
precedented degree, as high as S25, 
100 -being paid for one pair. 


General Items 


About four-fifths of theyprovince is 
within five miles of a railway. The 
total length of the railway lines is. 
about 280 miles nd the stations are 
seldom more than three miles apart 
and frequently less than two miles. 
The railway is owned by the Canadian 
Government and operated as part of 
the Canadian National Railways 
system. 


i 
I 
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Prince Edward's World-famed 
Author 


No: other incident or circumstance 
has done as much to extend the fame 
of Prince Edward [sland throughout 
the world as has the production of the 
**Anne’’ books by Miss L. M. Mont- 
gomery, especially the first two of the 
series, “Anne of Green Gables’” and 
**Anne of Avonlea.’” These have 
had an enormous sale in Canada and 


counen and all English-speaking 


counttrés—a circulation surpassed or 
even equalled by few if any other stories 
published in recent vears. The literary 
quality of the books is of a high order, 
and Anne has been eulogized by lead- 
ing American crifics as one of the 
most attractive and lovable child charac- 
ters in all literature. She is nu paragon 
of virtue and goodness, but a natural, 
impulsive girl, with her share of faults 
and foibles, ‘often mischievous, but 
always kind and unselfish. | The 
incidents in her career are intensely 
interesting and some are hilariously 


old notebook and found a faded entry, 
jotted down many years before, ‘Eld- 
erly couple apply to orphan asylum 
for a boy. By mistake a girl is sent. 


I thought this would do forthe founda- 
tion of my serial. I blocked out a few 
chapters and hunted through my rote- 
book of ‘workable’ incidents. 1 intend- 
ed to write a nice tale with a nice 
little heroine and a nice little moral; 
and if I had had timt to go at it at 
‘once, that is likely all it would have 
been, and Anne would have begun and 
‘ended her career in the pages of the 
Sunday-school weekly. But I did not 
have the time, and in the weeks that 
followed, I “‘brooded’’ the tale in my 
mind. 


Anne began to expand in such a 


confine her career to a seven chapter 
serial. It is really a mistake to say I 
Jcreated Anne. Jake ‘Topsy’ she 
|‘growed’ of her own accord and | 
| describe that growth. The result 
| was ‘Anne of Green Gables.’ ’* And 


fashion that I soon saw | could never j 


amusing, her romance is quite delight- | ever since she made her debut in the 
ful and her developmentinto beautiful | fe<diny world, “"million and. one 
womanhood, loyal wifehood and wise | \Gmirers'* have clamored for more of 
and devoted motherhood is ideal and | ‘Anne. And the clamoring was not in 


inspiring. 


| vain—for the following year, Anne’ 


the people are what they are, the rel: 
tion between character and heredity 
and environment being clearly traced. 


“In all her fiction, especially in her 
treatment of child life, by throwing ‘a 
certain celorjng of imagination’ over 
the humor and pathos of the incidents 
of common life, she achieves a rare 
combination of truth and beauty that 
may best be described as poetic real- 
ism.’” 


The Land Where Dreams 
- Come True 

The development of Anne Shirley's 
| romance, which included the usual 
fictional misunderstandings and'heart 
burnings, and its final happy ending, 
is very interesting. We are sure our 
readers will enjoy reading, in most 
cases, we doubt-not, re-reading, the 
| joyous climax, reproduced below, and 
which is typical of the delightful ima- 
ginative and literary quality of all of 
Miss Montgomery's books. {tis part 
of the closing-chapter, entitled “Love 
takes up the Glass of Time’’, of the 
| third book of the series, “‘Anne of the 
| Island.”* 


| “have come to ask you to go for | 
‘one of our old-time rambles through | 


them. I'm sure they would be very 
beautiful.” 


Gilbert was not to be thus side-track. 
ed. g 


“T have adream,”’ he said slowly. 
“") persist in dreaming it, although it 
has often seemed to me that it could 
never come true. [dream of ahome 
with a hearth-fire init, acat and adog, 
the foot-steps of friends,—and yeu 


Anne wanted to speak but she could 
find no words. “Hapyiness was break- 
ing over ber like a wave. ‘It almost * 
frightened her. 


“Tasked youa question over two 
years ago, Anne. If I ask it again to- 
day will-you give me a different 
answer?”" 


Still Anne could not speak. But 
she lifted her eyes, shining with all the 
love-rapture of countless generations, 
and looked into his for a moment. He 
wanted no other answer. 


They lingered in the old garden - 
until twilight, sweet as duskin Eden 
must have been, crept over There 
was so much to talk over and recall— 
things said and done and heard aad 
thought and felt and misunderstood. 


; ~ Miss L. M. Montgomery, the suc- fortunate publishers, Messrs. I, C | Stptember woods, and ‘over the hills |“! ,thought. you loved © Christine 
i cessful author of ‘Anne of Green | Page & Co, (Boston), joyously an- | Where spices grow,’ this afternoon,’” | Stuart,’” Anne told him, as reproach. 
q Gables" and "Anne of Avonlea,” was | nounced the publication of the sequel, | Suid Gilbert, “Suppose we visit Hester | {wily asif she had not given him every 
q born in Clifton, Prince Edward island, | Anne of Avonlea. And such are- Gray's garden.”* j season to suppose that she loved Roy 
i where her father, Hugh John Mont | ception as has been accorded the more | . | Gardner. 
i i gomery, son of Senator Montgomery, | mature Anne. ‘The most successtul | Anne could not go then but promis- | Giner laughed boyishly. 
q was a merchant. Her mother died, book of the season,"’ Messrs Page | ¢d to go the next afternoon. NChnine was! copped eee: 
q h when Miss Montgomery was verv | proudly listed her, and every one who | When Gilbert came the next after- body™-in’ her home rownialkencwsi 
| young, and she was brought up by her has met the charming Anne and has | noon he found Anne waiung for him, and she knew l knewitenwhenther 
ES maternal grandparents in Cavendish, | become better acquainted with her, are | fresh asthe dawn and fair as a star. sy one graduated be told me hig aster 
t P. E12, a seashore farming settle: | ready to add to these words ‘and de- | She wore a green dress,_an old one re ante Kina the neat 
i ment,the ‘‘Avonlea’ of her stories. servedly so."’ "Tis proof enough of | which Gilbert had told her ata Red- winter to taeeUnnae and sacked ie if 
¥ She attended the district school near Anne's. prosperity when, at this early mond reception he liked especially. ; NET? [Aer Mesicy ane died met 
{ her home, then spent one year ar date, Messrs. Pageannounced the | It was just the shade of green that | knew no one and would be very lone. 
i Prince of Wales Colleye, Charlotte- | sixth unusually large printing of Anne | brought out the rich tints of her hair. jy So Tdid. And then I ilked Chris: 
: town, another at teaching, then one at of Avenlea—not to mention the num- | and the starry grey of her eyes andthe ine for het own sake, Sheis one of 
y Dalhousie Collese, Halifax Two crous English, Canadian, Australian  ins-like delicacy of her skin. Gilbert, the nicest girls. I've ever known, | 
¥ Bs feers more were uccupied with school | and Swedish editions—and as for Anne glancing at her sidewaysasthey walked new college gossip. credited us with 
Ly teaching, then the death of her grand- of Green Gables, we have almost lust | along a shadowy wood-path, thought jing in love witheach other, | didn't 


father made it necessary for nerto live 
with her grandmother in Cavendish. 


Of the beginning of her literary 
career Miss Montgomiers sass: “As 
far back as my memory runs, I was 
writing stories and verses for my awn 
amusement; but my frst plunge into 
the sea of journalism was made while 
I was at the Prince uf Wales College. 
when I wrote a poem which was 
aécepted by an American magazine "’ 

In 1911 Miss Montgomery married 
Rev. Ewan Macdonald, and ts now 
living in Norval, Ontario. though she 
J uses heR\maider vam in her lite 
erary work. 


Anne of Avonlea 


“Dthink we oughi te be real good 
ads, if we make plenty of allo 
each othe 


ance 
ys Antie Shirley, the 
delighttul heruine of Anne at Avonlea, 
by. Mo Mantgomery, the quaintly 
delicious sequel to A Green 
Gables, the book which won the heart 
of hosts of men, womenand children 
Like many. another 
of Anne's numerous remarks, cher 


friendly observation has come true— 
rame true in fact, when as a sinall, red- 
haired, frecklenosed, univ eleomg or- 


track of the numerous printings. 


By her spontaneous humor, her 
tender heart, not to mention her very 
interesting affairs, Anne has recom- 
mended herself.ta all classes of people. 
To tather, mother, sister or brother— 
ta every one in search of youth, whole- 
someness and innocent humor, we 
heartily recommend Anne's company 


quote Meredith Nicholson— 
Fis a book to uplift the spirit and to 
drive the pessimist into bankruptey!"" 

The development of Anne Shirley 

child, maiden, woman, wife and 
mather is carried through to completion 
in a series of six volumes, and Emily 
the heroine in her three nily’ 
books, is quite as lovable and attractive 
as Anne. VB. Rhodenizer; in his 
admirable Handbook of Canadian 
Literature, thus characterizes her 
work: 


“The Anne series is a comedic 
humaine unparalleled in Canadian fic- 
tion Anne of Green Gables si 
fascinating. story of the childhood and 
young girlhood of a remarkably sen- 
sative and highly original character in 
the home. into which she has been 
adopted, Anne of Avonlea widens her 
sphere from the home. to the com- 


she had never looked so lovely 


Anne, glancing sideways at Gilbert 
now and then, thoughy how much 
older he looked since his illness It 
was as if he had put boyhood behind 
him forever. 


‘The day was beautiful and the way 
Anne was almost sorry 


was beautiful 
when they reached ,Hester Gray's 
warden, and sat down on the old 
bench, But it was beautiful there, 
too—as beautiful as it had been on the 
far-away day of the Golden Picnic, 
when Diana and Jane and Priscilla 
and she had found it. Then’ it had 
been lovely with narcissus and violets; 
‘now golden-rod had kindled its fairy 
torches in the corners and asters dotted 
it biuely. “The call of the brook came 
through the woods trom the vallev of 
birches with all its old allurement; 
the mellaw air’ was full of the purr of 
the sea; beyond were fields rimmed by 
fences bleached silvery grey in the suns 
of many summers, and long. hills 
scarfed with the shadows of autumnal 
clouds; with the blowing of the west 
wind old dreams returned 

“Lthink,’? said Anne softiy, ‘‘that 
‘the land where dreams come true’ is in 
the blue haze yonder, aver that little 


care. Nothing.mattered much for me 
fora time there, after you told me you 
could never love me, Anne. There 
was nobody else “there never could 
be anybody else forme but you. I've 
oved you ever since that day you 
broke your slate over my head in 
school," 


“Lean never forget the night | 
thought you were dying, Gilbert. 


Oh, Lknew—I knew then—and | 


thought it was too late. 


“But ic wasn’t, sweetheart Ob, 
Anne, this makes up for everything, 
doesn't it? Let's resolve to keep ths 
day sacred torperfect beauty all ovr 
lives for the gift it has given us.” 


“It's the birthday of our~hupp - 
ness,” said Anne softly. “I've alwa:s 
loved this old garden of Hester Gray's. 
and now it will be dearer than ever. 


“But [Ihave fo ask you to wait a 
long time, Anne,"’ said Gilbert sadl 
“Ie will be three years before I'll fir- 
ish my medical course. And en the 
there will bé no diamond sunbits ar 4 
marble halls."" 

Anne laughed. 

“| don’t want sunbursts and marb'¢ 


pee she samese ue to Malla iuniy by making her the village Yilley.”” ¢ halls. [just want you. Sunbursts and 
| Cuthbert ree (les 80 full schoulmisttees. Anne of the Island “Have you any unfultilled dreams, marble halls may be all very well, but 
; of hope, romance and a nation : shows: the heroine réllecting glory on] Annet ’* asked Gilbert there is more. scope for imagination, 
a that led her tn and outot unl 


ideal 
if in 


scrapes, finally to estals 


the hearts of all classes 


her originality and the charm of her 


words though she Gor 


er native pr 
work in College. She marries and 
has six children, to whom the interest 
largely shifts, but the mother's. pei 


vince by her distinctive 


Something in his tone--something 
she had not heard since that misera- 
ble evening in the orchard at Party's 
Place--made Anne's heart beat wild- 


without them. And as for the waiting, 
that doesn’t matter. We'll just be hap- 
py, waiting and working for each other 
and dreaming. Oh, dreams will be very 


goed sonality exerts an important influence ‘ly. But she made answer lightly. sWeetnow. 

| many ey ae ee ence i ice : : 

i i EL a _ihteughout the series “Ta write such “Of course. Everybody has. I: Gilbert drew. her close to him and 
; ion RR fe at onary ast just Ba series 1s a notable I etary achieve- wouldn't do. for us to have all our kissed her. Then they walked home 
: ge Came te create dune, Mine nent” “he Emily series shows an dreams, fulfilled. We would be as together in the dusk, crowned king 
j Montgomery ani 4 fallow: improvement aver the Anne series in good as dead if we had nothing left to arid queen in the bridal realm of love. 


Pheee years ayn the editor of 4 Sun- 


: ese iP that there is a more logical relation dream about. What a delicious aroma along winding paths fringed with the 
day-wheal arekly 


hed me to write between character and plot. Not only that.low descending suu is acting sweetest Howers that ever bloomed, 
neue event < hapters isthe plot what it is because the people from the asters and ferns. I wish we and over haunted meadows where 
yoked through an ate what they are, but we know why could see perfumes as well as smell winds of hope and memory blew. 


thant seria of 
his paper 1 
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New Brunswick, Land of Primeval Forests | fit ii, occu them, bur the 


Limpid Streams and Royal Sport 


“Chis is the forest’ primeval. The 
murmuring pines andthe hemlocks, 
Bearded with mess, and in garments 
green stand like Druids of old.”* 


This, Longfellow’s description of 
the Grand Pre of acentury ago, depicts | 
truly a large part of the New Bruns- | 
k of today. And no other prov- | 
is so richly endowed with Hashing, 
picturesque riversand streams, in which | 
lurk in countless numbers. the lordly | 
salmon, the king of all sporting fis! 
while in the vast forests roam in | 
seemingly undiminished numbers, the | 
bear, the red deer and the stately 
inoose. ‘Truly is it. described as 

. “Canada’s Unspoiled Province by the | 
Sea’? , and *’ The Hunter's Paradise 
and the Fisherman's Delignt.”” 


j 
New Brunswick is the best watered | 
country of its size in the world, and its | 
scenic beauties are best viewed from | 
these numerous streams, which them- | 
selves constitute the most alluring and { 
‘tractive features; while the shores ot ' 
Fundy and Chaleur and of Guli and | 
Strait provide a pariorama of beautifully | 
iversified scenery — of majestic cliffs, | 
‘und sandy beaches, and alluring inlets. | 
“ind attractive but rustic pleasiite resortsy:| 
ty yet “near to’nature’s heart” and 
happily unsuphisticated | 


The Bay of Heats i 


When Cartier entered this bay in! 
1545, the venial warmth of ate and 
water, as compared with that of the 
tuid) waters he had just passed 
through, was so marked thac he named 
+ The Bay ot Chaleur, bur the Indian 
name, Ecketuam Nemaache, “Sea of 
Vish', is as appropriate. ‘The Bay is 
more than ninety mies long and re- 
Ceives the waters of fully sixty vers 
ind streams, chief of which is the 
Restigouche, with its numerous tribu- 
taries, Ax the Bay narrows into the 
three-mile-wide estuary of the Resti- 
ache, “there is presented one of -he 
st superb and fascinating panoramic 
views in Canada."" The Restigouche 
< one of the great saimon rivers of the 
vorld, and it is said that one never 
knows the true taste of salmon till he 
ats it fresh from these tidal waters 


At the head of deep-water naviga- 
on on this river, here a mile wide, is 
tire-sswept Campbellton, but again a 
susy and properous town, Other large 
streams that empty into this bay, all 
teeming with salmonand other game 
fish, and ali popular resorts, are Charlo, 
Jacquet. and Nepistguit. The last 
uamed river, which means ‘River ot 
Foaming Waters’, “is “a beautiful 
stream, containing two picturesque 
falls and many foaming, rapids. This | 
river was a favorite resortof “Theodore 
Rooseve't, naturs-lover, nimrad and 
fisherman ai well as President, of which 
he wrote after his last visit: ‘*Good- 
bye, lovely Nepisiguit, stream of the 
beautiful pools, the fisherman's elysi- 
um; farewell to thy merry, noisy 
current, thy long quiet stretches, thy 
high bluffs, thy wooded and thy rocky 
shores. Long may thy music lull the 
innoceat angler into day-dreams of 


ship. 


literally covered with them, but the 
Indians word, Miramichi, means **Hap- 
py Retreat’’,which truly describes the 
bay and river, as multitudes of summer 
visitors can testify. It is the second 
largest river in New Brunswick, and 
while small compared with the largest 
Canadian streams, yet in many other 
countries it would be regarded as a 
great river, as it really is. It extends 
island over 200 miles, and with its bran- 
ches and those efthe St. John, fo:ms 
a wonderful net work of streams across 
the province, so one can go by canoe 
from Miramichi. Bay to Fundy with 
portages of only a few miles; und 
nearly every stream teems with fish. 


But the St. John River Valley is 
the chief centre of historic interest and 
industrial activity in New Brunswick. 
This river is navigable for steamers of 

The legend tells that from lands } large size for 85 miles {rom the sea, to 
where palm and olive grew, Fredericton, and for smaller steamers 
to Woodstock, 70 s further on, 
and when the water is high, to To- 
bique, fifty miles be¥ond Woodstock. 
| With ie branches, the Sc. John 
furnishes 1300 miles of navigable water. 
{tis a lordly river, almost as fine in 
scenic effects as the. Hudson or the 
Rhine, and a journey up the river, oF 
down, is a delightful experience. Its 
history 4s replete with records of 
French trading post, of Indian raids, 
_ | A, Leroic exploits and ruthless deeds 
and of the struggles and achievement 
| of the’ Loyalists. 


happiness.. Long may thy romantic 
scenery charm the eye and gladden the 
heart of the artist, and welcome the 
angler to a happy sylvan home. 


Ac least two interesting stores, one 
true, the other parti so, are \assoc- 
jated with the Bay haleur.| One 
tells us the weird legend of the long 
ago. inthe words of Arthur Eaton's 
poem, “The Phantom Light of the 
Baie des Chaleurs’’, 


“That over the moaning waves at night, 
Dances and drifts in endless play, 

Close to the shore then far ava 

Fierce asthe flame in sunset skies, 
Cold as the winter night, that lies 
On the Baie des Chaleurs.”” 


“A. knight in doublet, slashed with gold 
Famed, in that chivalrous time of old, 
For valerous deeds and courage rare, 
Sailed witha princess wondrous fair 

To the Baie des Chaleurs. 


A pirate vessel attacked‘‘and sank 
the ship. with its freight so iair,”’and 
the tale fishermen tell is that “* a ball 
of fire fell straight fron: *h= sky. with 
crash and roar’ and sauk the pirate | 

H 


“That was the last of the pirate crew? 
But many a night a black fag few 
From the mast of a spectre vessel, sailed 
By a spectre band that wept and wailed 
Forthe wreck they had wrought on the sea | 
and land. 


Some ten or fitteen miles above 
Tobique river, considered by many to 
‘be the most picturesque stream in 
New Brunswick, are the Grand Falls 
| of the St, John, one of the three 
greatest cataracts of the continent. It 
is a perpendicular drop o: forty feet, 
and in continuous succession below, 
j one fall after another 7o a total of eighty 
' Sy l feet. Ihe whole scene is striking and 

Skipper Ireson’s Ride _ impressive and holds the spectator 

“The other story is that of Skipper | spellbound. 

Ireson, -of Marblehead. Mass With | 
another vessel from that place, he was! y4aiden’s Heroic Sacrifice 
fishing in the Bay of Chaleur The) ©.” a 
ener chip struck a rock and began to| Forever associated with these Grand 
sink, and the crew asked [reson for | Falls is the story, probably true, of 
help. Whittier tells the tale in his str- | Mataheam, the Heroine of the Mati- 
ring poem, "Skipper Iresun’s Ride’: | seets 


¢ phantom 
heart, at 


With dread as it glean 


Sow by the shore, then faraway, 
Fierce as the flame in sunset skies, 
Cold as the winter moon that lies 
On the Baie dey Chaleurs. 


Small pity for him! He sailed away | Long ago a great war party of 500 


From a leaking ship in Chaleur Bay, ~ | Mohawks came down the Madawaska 
Maway from asinking wreck. | River tu destroy.the Maliceet village of 
opie on the deck’ | \tedoctec on the St. Junn. Before 
: they reached the mouth ot the.Mad- 

awaska they surprised a Maliceet hun- 
ter with his family. The man and his 
| family were instantly killed, except one 
‘daughter, w 
condition that she would guide the 


Brag of your catch of fish agai : 
‘And off he sailed through the for and rain. 
Old Flovd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
“Tarred and feathered and carried ina cart 

By the women of Marblehead. 


Hear me, neigh’ 
t to me is this noisy ride? 
What is the shame that clothes my skin 
To the nameless horror that lives within? 
Waking or sleeping, 1 see a wreck, 
‘And hear a cry from the reeling deckt 
Hate me and curse me, —Lpnly dread | 
‘The hand of God and fhe face of the 
: ¢ . 


| Without hesitation she agreed, for she 
had a plan. _She was placed in the 
chief's canoe and guided the flouila 
safely-to the Little Falls at the river's 
mouth. 


Ces “Here you must carry your boats. ; 
Ac this plea the women, whose | These Fal arc inipaeanics she warn. 
meee edthem. Andthey gratefully portag- 
husbands and sons and sweethearts he See eine maiden inthe bead. eee 


had left to drown, relented, and set 
him free, “And left him alone with | 
his shame and his sin.’” | 


they once more let down their canoes 
in the smooth waters of the river, 
Swiftly r 
Jacques Cartier visited Miramichi ever-widening stream, dastioe siete 
Bay. which he named the ‘Bay of beats together 108 chat they bad safely 
Boats’’, because so many Indianscame passed the Little Falls. -Swiftly and 


se life was saved on) 


atiathe cried. | Mohawks to the village of her tribe.< q 


they paddled down the| 


more swiftly ‘they “went, singing their 
war songs as they glided along. Then, 
assured, that they were on the right 
course, one by one they fell asleep, 
allowing the lashed boats to drift 
upon the tide. 


Braves cal in the ferergost 
canoe, did not sleep She kept her ears 
wide open for the sound she soon 
would hear. 


It came,—at first a distant rumble. 
One-sleeper, waking, exclaimed, 
“What is that U hea t 
“You may heaf a waterfall where 
thisriver and another jcin,”’said Ma- 
labeam ‘coslly. And, reassured by 
jet calm manner, the young Mohawk 
Lin a mamentjwas once more jsnoring. 


A light shone in the eyes of Mala- 
beam, the only one awake of that en- 
tire party. For she heard the ever- 
iouder rumbling coming nearer, as it 
mingled its welcome sound with the 


coarse breathing of the ctuel savages 
whe had so lately slain her beloved 
father, and who wished now to destroy 
her people. 


i 
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Atonnd their conncit fires. 
V And bless the mame of her who died 
| To rescue ll the 


+ her grave, 
never die 


The urand system of ,waterways*in 
j New wick has nd parallel else- 
where. Cinoeing, fishing, etc., over 
| such an extensive chain of rivers is a 
joy that, once tasted, culls back the 
happy nature lover again and again to 
the fascination of continued explora- 
tion ina country that is full of variety 
and beauty. 


Ee  — — 


The Cities of New, Brunswick 

No matter how Fredericton may be 
approached, from north, east, south 
or west, by land or water, train, car- 
jn steamboat or canoes, the im- 
pression sure to be received, as the 
capital is neared, is that of forest 
depths, great rivers and immense na- 
tural fasources. Itis a peaceful, tree- 
‘embowered, altogether delightfultorest 
city, where the refinements of life and 
requirements of civilization are not 
divorced from the spirit of rest and re- 
creation and much of the charm of 
the old-time simplicity. It is beautifully 
situated on the lordly St John, here 
nearly three quarters of a mile wide, 

ing opportunity, abundantly availed 
of, for delightful excursions on this 
river and its enticing tributaries and the 
numerous. small lakes that are all 
around. 


riage, 


Moncton, ““The Railway Cit 
known as the “Hub of the Maritime: 
because of its proximity to all three of 
the Maritime Provinces. Iris the gate- 
way to the Isthmus of Chignecto, 
across which ail traffic must pass to 
reach Nova Scotia, while just across 
Northumberland Strait is Prince 
ward Isiand, It is the head quarters of 
the Adentic Division of the Canadian 
National Railways. It is also noted for 
the remarkable “*Bore™’ of the Petit- 
codiac River, which forms one of the 
chief attractions of the city. This 
“ Bore’? rushes. past. its. waterfront 
twice daily. Instead of causing 4 era- 
dual rise of the river water. the tide 
rushes upstream in the form of a tidal 
wave, varying in height from three to 
six feet. This phenomenon is produced 
by the extraordinarily high tides which 
enter between the converging shores ot 
the Bay of Fundy. at the head of which 
ts the mouth oi the Petitcodiac. 


Those who wish to. steal away to 
some secluded spot where the quietude 
is only broken by the eternal conflict 
jestic cliffs, those 
whe wh perfec 
tion of nature and at once enjoy the has- 
mfortable homes, should 
Jago which 

Passama. 


restless sea and m. 
would witness the 


ty of c 
Gm the 
cluste about the m 
quoddy Bay,an idyllic hte realm, chiet 
of which are Grand Manan and Cam- 
pubello islands, and as the schoolboy 


knows, twas, 


“Bastward from Campobelle 

Sir Humpligey Gilbert sated” 
on bis «inthe Golden 
his fearful crew with 
mlorting message, 


af 
Hind: cheer 
his « 


2 sr upon the deek 
Ve 
“Bye 

Atthe heal of Passamaquoddy Bay 
ews py the Sea, most re- 

endent of Eastern Canala's summer 

know it, 

ers and sportsmen delight 


resorts Historians artists, 


re Juxuty-loving pleasure- 
Kersacceptit wah sighs of satisfac 
ly proportion to size and pop 

St Andrews Contains smore 
niticent homes than any other te 


fate, 


sotan Canada 


St € 


far fron 


in Se Crow River 
Andrews, is of special 

first L rene settle- 
Anenca bemg ade there in 
Champlin, De Monts and 
Of this Achur Went 
Nova 


memorial poem, a few 


WX, 


Paton 


worth a Scotia poet 
at 


stansay of 


raveller ropes 


hove 


There stood the ancient fort that sent 
fierce cannon echoes through 


wor’ 
‘There waved the Bourbon flay that told 
The mastery of a continent. 


the 


Sing on, wi'd sea, your sad refrain 
Yor all the gallant sons of France. 
‘Whose songs and sufferings enhance 

The witchery of the wesfern main, 


Keep kindly watch before the strand 
‘Where lie in hidden mounds secure. 
The men De Monts and Poutrincourt 

First led to the Acadian land. 


But it is St. John that is the centre 
of the historic interest and industrial 
and commercial life of New Brunswick 
and that engages the personal pride and 
affection of the citizens of the whole 
Province as does no city in any other 
province. Situated at the mouth of one 
of the largest river on the continent, the 
distributing centre of a great province, 
the gateway to the rich river valley of 
20,000 square miles, and one of the 
two chief winter Adantic ports of Ca- 
nada, it cou!d not fail to be a great city 
It is indeed beautiful for situation. 
Seated like a queen upon her rocky 
throne, it commands a prospect. of 
rarely equalled loveliness and_magni- 
ficence. Its ships are upon all seas, and 
vessels from many nations frequent her 
splendid harbor, navigable at all times 
and seasons. Bliss Carman hag writen 
a fine poem, ‘*The Ships of St. John"* 
of which the following area few stan- 
zas: 


mile, you inland hills and rivers! 
h, you mountains of the daven! 
ing heart is seaward 
With ships of gray St. John. 


yatists, my fathers builded 
gray port of the gray sea, 
ve duty ti ideals 
nt let wellbeing be. 
Peerless-hearted port of heroes, 
Bea word te lift the world, 
Till the many see the sign: 
¢ more unfusted, 
tof Funds! 


fram seat 


When the breadth Mf sear et bunti 
Puts the + reath of maple 

T must cheer. slip my moorings 
With the 


smmanding  situa- 
tion, with itsbeautifui_and varied land- 
scape—its splendid parks and. public 
gardens, ity almost contiguous | 
and streams and forests. and. its un- 
surpassed seascape over the floodi 
and ebbing tidal waters of Fundy, St. 
John possesses, in its Reversible Falls, a 
Spectacle of Surpassing interest, the 
hike of which cannot be found else- 
where inthe world, 
that attracts multitudes of sight-seers 
every year. The river winds its way 
to the Bas through a narrow channel 
hemmed in by high, steep chffs. At 
low tide the waters af the river “rush 
swiftly down <ome fifteen feet into the 
Bay When the tide is hjgh—the 
average rise and fall is 20 feet—the 
Strange sight is seen of the water of 
the Bay flowing swiftly up the river. 
Only athalf-tide, when the water is 
level, can-boats pass up or down in 
salety 


Apart from its 


4 phendmenon 


The historic associations of St. John 
are of fasein nterest, marked by 
stirang incide strife and bloody 
deeds and “heroic achievements; but 
the founding of the present city 
dates from the close of the Revalu- 
nonary War, when several thousand 
United Empire Loyalits landed atthe 
hoof the St John, on the [8th of 
resolved to hew out for 

themselves new homes under the aegis 
of the British Flag. so that St John, 
with distinctive right, claims to be pre- 
eminently “The Loyalist City’ of 
Canada Before that summer was 
ever a population of five thousand was 


settled in the vicinity, in 1884 the se- 
parate Province of New Brunswick 
was created, and in 1785, Parrtown, 
as the settlement was first named, be- 
‘came incorporated as the city of St. 
John—the first, and for many years 
the only incorporated city in British 
North America. 


The Loyalists 
By Anne Curzon. 
0 ye who with your ploed and sweat 
Watered the furrows of this lund, 
See "x brow, 
In hi 


Who for her pride abaxed 
And ghully her altar hi 


xlory 


ce howe your 


ar shield and 


Surface Features 
New Brunswick is nearly as large as 
Ireland. Itisa rolling country with no 
great elevations, the larger part of 
which is still covered with primeval 
forests. Of the more than 17 million 
acres, over i0 million acres are suitable 
for farming, of which about 40 per 
centare occupied. “The most valuable 
agricultural assets are the marsh lands, 
which, however, are not bogs or 
swamps. They have been created by 
the extraordinary tides in the bay which _ 
have scoured out soil in enormous 
quantity and thrown it up to the land. 
Reclaimed by dykes built by the early 
French settlers, they now form an ex- 
tensive meadow with soil 80 feet deep 
in some places, the reviving of which 
if necessary—which indeed must be 
seldom, for there arelands which have 
not been treated in any way for 5U years 
elding crops as bountitul- 
ever—is effected by opening the 
The tamed Vantramar 
marshes, situated in Westmorland 
county south-east of Sackvi.le, are 13's 
miels long and 4to 8 miles broad. 


It is of this marsh that Charles 
G. D. Roberts wrote one. ot his most 
tamous poems—""The Tide on ” 
tramar,”* two stanzas of which are: 

ntramar! Tantramar! 
T sce thy cool green plains afar, 
The «tyes where gray sea grasses are, 

Mine eves behohd them vet 


Bey oud the marsh. and ini’ es away, 

‘The great tides of the tuning bay 

Swing glittering in the golden day, 
Swing foaning to and fro. 


New Brunswick is Sinking 

According “to a statement made a 
few weeks ago by Dr, Wm Meln- 
tosh, director of the provincial Muse- 
um, New Brunswick is gradually 
sinking, the subsidence particularly ar. 
fecting the central part. As one in- 
stance, the southern end of Grand 
Lake 1s falling in, taking with it earth 
andtrees. ‘The tide in St. John river 
reachesa point farther than it ever has 
during the life time of the oldest in- 
habitant. This sinking is affecting 
the whole coast. When Fort Monk- 
ton was built in 1757, the water of 
Baie Verte never reached beyond a 
short distance’ of the fortifications. 
Now they have washed away one 
corner of the old fort and its eventual 
destruction is assured. On page four, 
{nrthee reference to this widely-entend- 
ed phenomenon is made. 


Resources and Industries 
‘The climate of New Brunswick: is 
y many respects similar to. that of 
Southern Ontario, though not quite so 
warm in summer. “There is an abun- 
dant raintall, averaging from 45 to 50) 
inches annually 


Agriculture is the basic industry, the 
© 


soil and climate being admirably adapt. 
‘ed for every kind of farming, but except 
oats, little grain is produced, buck- 
wheat being second in amount. This 
Province is especially noted for its hay 
and potatoes. These latter grow to 
perfection and have a high reputation 
for both food'and for seed throughout 
Canada and New England states. 
Stock-raising and dairying are of in- 
creasing importance, as is also fruit 
growing, all of which are capable of 
great expansion. Apples grown in St 
John Valley are second to sone in qu: 
ity. ; 

The value and importance of the 
forest products are second tu those of 
the agricultral lands, though nearly as 

ishing also is an important 

industry, New Brunswick ranking 
third among the provinces in this res- 
pect. Lobsters come first in value, 
followed in order by smelts, sardines, 
cod, silmon, and herring. New Bruns. 
wick is rich in minerals, but as yet these 
have been but lightly tapped, the only 
three branches of the.min‘ng industry 
as yet on a commercial basis being 
coak mining, gypsum quarrying and 
the production of natural gas. 


As 1sto be expected in such a forest- 
clad province, the chief manufactured 
products consist of lumber, pulp and 
paper, furniture and all kinds of 
wooden-ware. Other manufactures 
of importance are refined sugar, 
cotton, boots and shoes, leather and 
iron products. The Province is the 
fortunate possessor of many valuable 
water-powers, so far -but little devel- 
oped, so inthe years to come, with 
abundance of power and. natural 
resources, and its superior shipping 
facilities, there will no doubt be a very 
great'expansion of its manuituring in- 
dustries. 


Two Nights ‘that Bowed 
Men's Souls with Terror” 
Probably no other province or state 
or region of approximate size in the 
world has suffered as much from con- 
flagrations as has New Brunswick 
St John, especially, suffered from 
disastrous fires, from 1837, when aver 
a hundred houses and shops were 
burned, followed at intervals by many 
more or less destructive contlagrations, 
bur vastly the most dreadful was that 
of 1877, when atleasta third of the 
whole city was annihilated, 1612 
buildings being swollowed up in the 
fiery vortex Ane city burst into bla 
in three separate parts at ouce. 
strong wind fanned the flames: T! 
rocks held and intensified the furious 
heat till the streets glowed like a fur 
nace, and the most massive. gran 
structures crumbled to powder. The 
smoke formed a lurid cloud of rollir 
surges which shut in the perishing cit 
Many» ships in the harbor we 
burned before they could escape from 
their moorings. Coals and, hoc ashes 
were rained upon the vill¥es miles 
away. At Fredericton, 3+ mile’ ran, 
the sky in the south-east was like i 
wall of hot copper till daybreak."" 


In 1825 the Miramichi districe wos 
devastated by one the most disastrous 
fires of which we have any recorc. 
A long drought had parched the fores's 
to tinder For two months nota dru? 
of rain had fallen and the streams we 
shrunken to rivulets. Says Charles 
G. .D. Roberts, in his History of 
Can,: All through the day of that 
memorable 7th of October, the peop’ 
had been weighed down by the sultr:, 
poisoned air, and by a dread of com- 
ing woe. The cattle, warned by 2 
like instinct, huddled together in fright- 
ened groups; and wild animals, tamed 
by fear, crept out of the woods to see< 
refuge in the clearings. About suo- 
down came the first huge breaths of 4 
burning wind, and through the suddea 

(Continued on Page 73 * 
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Classroom Locals 


Last Saturday Hareld, Lloyd and; On 


went to a show with Mr. Archibald. 
The name of the show was ‘Little 
Orphan - Annie.”” 'e enjoyed it. 

Afterwards Lloyd and [ bought a 
can of salmon. Ralph McGilvery. 


Mrs. Hedley sentanice box of can- 
dy to me. She was very kind. IU shall 
write to her. [ treated some of the boys. 

Britton Grimoldby. 


Miss O'Connell told us the story 
about The Three Bears. It was 
interesting. [ am reading a story about 
Jack The Runaway. My sister gave 
it to me for Christmas. I like to read 
stories. Lloyd Sproul. 


Some of the girls and I saw two bats 
in the girls’ residence 
around for a. while. 
out of the window. 


Beatrice Cook. 


I gota new pair of high black boots. 
‘They are the right size and I like them 
very much. Harold Rowe. 


Inez, Marie and I will go to Albert 
College to swim this afternoon Miss 
O'Connell told me that I could swim 
very well. Elva Richardson. 


I skate with some of the girls every 
day. I do not fall on the ice. J like to 
skate. Marie Rose. 


Last week Mr. Archibald came to 
the OS. D. ta be boys’ supervisor. 
His home is in Corbyville. 

Bud Male. 


Same punils went tothe movies last 
Saturday afternoon. They enjoyed 
“Litle Orphan Annie."? The pic- 
tures were very interesting 


Ia Murphy. 


1 went to the arena in Belleville last 
Saturday, | watched the people skat- 
ing Then [f bought some gum and 
came back to school. Ervin Hilker. 


The senior girls were allowed to skate 
athe bovs’ rink Saturday night, They 
d lots of fun Stewart Donaghy. 


The senior boys went to the Belle- 
+ Arena to play hockey with the 
Aull Doge an Tuesday night. The 
wre was $ta4. They will play hockey 
th them again. I hove the deaf hoys 
| win William Graham. 


On Saturday the deaf boys plavec 
ckey against the Bull Dogs. The 
af boys lost. The score was 2 to 1. 
ster Rudeychuk is improving as a 
poal-keeper. Lloyd Patterson. 


{ gota letter from my mother yes- 
day. She told me that she sent a 
~oxto me. My sister Marjorie had a 
rthday. She weneto her chum Herty’’s 
ace for supper. Mary Pickford's 
rother died on Sunday. \He was at 

tne hospital in New York. 
Dorothy Graham. 


Last. Monday evening Margaret 
Donaghy, Kathleen Carrick and I 
Went to a party in Se. Thomas Church. 
We met Miss Code in the church. 
We danced agreat deal. At 11 o'clock 
we went downstairs to have lunch. It 
tasted very good. We arrived back at 


school ar 11.30 by bus. We were very 
red. 


sleepy 


In the morning I was very 
Freda Lockert. 


January 9, we went to Camp- 
j bellford with Mr: McGuire, Ma 
| Fetterly, Miss Fetterly, Miss Keeler 
| and Miss Hales for dinner at the Ro= 
tary club. We had pickles, olives, 
| potatoes, celery, tomato catsup, meat; 
chicken, soup, bread, butter, milk, 
dressing, seda biscuits, pie and cheese 
for our dinner at the St Lawrence 
Hotel ar Campbellford. Fhen we sang 
songs and. daneed the Highland 
Schottische and the Vineyard Dance. | 
Then a man told ds to come with him. 
He treated us to some ice che and 


oatmeal cookies. ‘Then he gave us a| 
toy pipe and a box unt’s Ichoco- | 
lates. We thanked him. We hada very | 
nice time. Then we drove back to | 
school. Tom Blower. | 
My classmates, George Welk and | 
John Major, are sick in the hospital, | 
We feel sorry because George and | 
John are not in class now. | 
Peter Rudeychuk. | 


| 

Just before Christmas Mr. O'Hara | 
wanted me fo make him a cupboard 
for his office. 

When [ came back to school on 
Jan. 2, | went to the shop and Mr. 
"Hara gave me the lumber to make 
the cupboard. I have it nearly finished 
now except two doors to put on. 

Sherwood Benn. 


On Monday, January the sixteenth, 
several of us boys were allowed to go 
to the bay zo skate with a teacher, Mr. 
Cunningham. ‘The ice was good bur 
there were spots of water on it. A 
few boys fell onitand get their clothes 
wet. We skated nearthe bridge and 
met some Belleville people.. We 
skated for an hour, We enjoyed our- 
selves very much — Atthe O.S. D., 
the rink was covered with water. We 
wish to skate on the bay again. 

Joffre Averall. 


On December the thirteenth Miss 
Ford came in and announced that 
some visitars were coming She tuld 
us that they were from Australia. We 
were rather Curiousto see how men 
from Australia looked. When they 
came I was rather disappoimed because 
they looked just like ordinary men. 
One of them was ‘Mr. McGregor, 
Trade Commissioner of Australia He 
told us about kangaroos and: other 
curious things. It was rather difficult 
to understand him but we knew almost 
all he said. He said he weld send 
some pictures of Australia tous. He 
went away a little afrer four. 

W. Toews. 


On January the second I came back 
to school after being away for about 
three and a half months | had a 
broken leg and was taken to Belleville 
General Hospital where I remained 
for about six weeks, and then | came 
to the O. S. D. hospital {fr a time. 


I was very glad to come back to * 


school and seethe boys. H. Youngs 


All the pupils in our class were 
very much surprised and delighted 
to receive alovely Christmas card from 
Mr. McGregor, the Australian Trade 
Commissioner. He-wished us a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Ycar. 

* We shal! keep uur cards to remember 
Mr. McGregor and shall show them 


to our parents. 
: Kathleen Hales. 


| 8 o'clock p.m. 


| make one like it. 


On Friday, Dec. 23rd, 1932, some 
of ‘the pupils went home for their 
holidays. I went home too. At about 
C I met my father. 
We arrived home late. 

On Saturday, my sisters and brothers 
were delighted to see me and I played 
with them and told them about the 
O. S. D. They like tohear what | do 
here. At 7 o'clock, my family and 
I went upto our grandma Cassel’s 
place for a Christmas party and we 
had a delicious supper and also a lot 
of presents. 

During the week I went skating 
and went up te my uncle's place fors 
dinner and supper. I had a lovely | 
time all the week. { 

On Saturday afternoon I bade 
good-bye to my family and I arrived 
in Belleville safely at 6.50. p. m. I} 
had a enjoyable time in my holidays | 
but my mother had the flu all the! 
week. She is getting beter now. * | 

Helen Hallman. | 


We are disappointed that there has | 
been no snew here for a long time. 
The girls cannot skate on their rink 
because there is no ice. Sometimes 
they go to skate on the boys’ rink. 
They enjoy skating there very much. | 

Jessie Besserman. 


My brother writes to me nearly 
every day. He told me that Sylvia's 
friend would give ua puppy. It will 
be a police dog. 

Harold Smith. 


We went outside to the boys’ rink 
this morning. We puton our skates. 
Miss Nurse took a picture of.us with 
my carhera.. Then Miss Carroll 
took one of all of us. While we took 
off our skates the girls. playéd on the 
slide and the rings.) ‘We hope that 
the pictures will be good. 

Karl Wolfe. 


I gor a letter from sister Elizabeth. 
She told me that my grandmother was 
sick, | wrote a ietter tu her yesterday. 
{hope that she will be better soon 

Margaret Krause. 
C 

[ have a new baby brother.” His 
name is Clifford. He was born jast 
November. My family did nor ‘tell 
me about him. | was very suprised 
to see him when I went home at 
Christmas. 

Ethel Hooey. 


Some time ago Mr. MacGregor, the 
Australian Trade Commissioner, visi- 
ted our class-toom. He seemed 
pleased with our work and promised 
to send, us some books of Australia 
Later we received the books which he 
promisedus. They were “Inter Em- 
pire Trade’’ and ‘Picturesque Austra- 
lia.’ We like Picturesque Australia 
best as its yery interesting and beauti- 
ully illustrated. We are abie to learn 
a°great deal of Australia through these 
books. Stanley Powell. 


[ have a new watch [ got it for 
Christmas. My sister Carrie sent me 
a dollar to buy it with. [am very 
glad to have it. Elwood Bailey. 


My mother sent mea parcel. I got 
a roll of red paper. | know how to 
make a belt with this kind of paper. 
[have one that my sister made for me 
We think it is very pretty. [ shall 
Beatrice Paul 


On January 10th the ice was very 
good and the boys were allowed to 
use the rink... They piayed hockey. 

On January Ith the girls did nor 
skate, because it rained 

: Edmour Cloutier. 


I have had many letters from my 
mother and father and sisters since I 
came back to school after Christmas. 
I like to get letters from home. 

Ethel McLean 


We are having classes in the Radio 
Ear room now. I wear two earphones. 
I can hear the music and people talk- 
ing. a Hazel M 


Our class comes to school at night 
fer Study Hour. We write out some 
work and learn t6 say and write the 
words fer next = Dora Cayer. 


There isa new supervisor af the 
boys’ residence. His name is Mr. 
Archibald. His homes three miles 
from Belleville: All the boys in. our 
school like hima. Miss Ford showed 
him what lights to turn off. gMr. 
Archibald knows how to do thathow. 

Harold Weir. 


Isabella Miller and Dorothy Gra- 
ham saw Fern Spencer fall downstairs 
in the basement Wednesday morning. 
She sprained her ankle She went to 
the hospital. It is better now. 

Pear! Liddle. 


On Thursday; Jan. 12th, we went 
to the hospital to get weighed. [ 
weighed 81'2 lbs [have gained'> Ib. 

Irene Coles. 


The girls felt disappointed because 
there is no ice on their rink. They 
would like to skate every day 

Dorothy Crewe. 


On Nov. st, 1932, my family 
moved into anew home | like our 
new home verymuch — . 

Led’ Mulvaney. 


Last Friday I finished making a box 
for Mr. Ellis. [ painted the box black 
and polished it Thegat polished a 
chain. When thev'weredry [ brought 
them to Mr. classroom. 

Earl Prince 


Last Friday night some big 
went down to the arera in the hus to 
play hockey with the “Bull Dog 
Befeviile. The score was 4-4 
asked Earl Meloche to join the 
Hockey"? team 


boys 


When} was at honk 
my father, a friend an 
Mr 
the Trent Canal. We skated down 
to Nassua Bridge, about two and a half 
miles. Then we skated hack again. 
The ice was about one tqot thick. 
We enjoyed the skatin; 


th 
Meyette and Francis to skare a: 


ert Gerow. 


Mr. O' German arrived in Dublin, 
Ireland, last Sunday to see his father. 
He will not come back to Canada 

Grant Thorbarn. 


Lase Friday afrernoon [aura Cooke 
took Grace Dart and Apolonia Prus 
home, because Laura's mother had’ a 
birthday and they had a party. Francis 
Thompson's brother came to the 
© S. Do and he touk her and Kath> 
leen Carrick to Belleville’ Her 
brother's. friends invited chem to ride 
in his car. I 

On Saturday afternoon some of the 
boys and girls went to the show art the 
Belle Theatre The show was very 
interesting. [n the evening Mr. Fet- 
terly took four girls to the Belleville 
hospital to see Marie St John. She 
was very much surprised and glad ru 
‘seethem. She isall right now. 

Jean E. Thompson, 
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All of the available space in this 
issue of The Canadian is devoted to 
New Brunswick, but much of interest 
is crowded out. An appreciation of 
the works of Dr. Charles G. D- 
Roberts, ‘‘The Dean of Canadian 
Poets,”” will appear later. An interest- 
ing account of the remarkable Ro- 
berts’ family svill be found on page 
seven, together with an amusing anec- 
dote about Dr. Roberts. 


Superintendent Forrester, of Roch- 
ester” School, believes in sharing his 
good things with his pupils and staff. 
Last summer he and Mrs. Forrester 
took an extended and very delightful 
trip through several countries of Eur- 
ope, and then spent sometime visiting 
his father and other friends in Scotland. 
Yes, Mr. Forrester really came from 
Scotland and, strange to say, he doesn’t 
seem to regret the fact, but he has suc- 
ceeded splendidly in overcoming this 
handicap. He has been reyaling his 
staff with very interesting travel talks, 
illustrated with some fine slides, and 
he knows how to do this just right. 


Children, with rare insight, often 
give expression to great truths. A 


girl of seven was) asked to tell the | 


difference between pride and vanity. 
After considerable thought, she re- 
plied: ‘Pride means, ‘I don’t think 
much of you; vanity means, “What 
do you think of me?’” 

Here's another instance. One 
day Johnny said to his mother, *‘Dad 


must have been up to all sorts of mis- | 


chief when he was 3 boy like me’’. 
‘*What makes you think so?’’ asked 
his mother. Johnny looked’ very 
thoughtful. ‘‘Well’’, he said, “‘he 
always knows exactly what questions to 
ask me when he wants to know where 
I am,going, or what [ have been do- 
ing.” 


In mast parts of the world, including 
our own, shfi stories are a favorite way 
of creating amusement and developing 
sly wniks and elbow nudges among 
one’s friends. But the West Virginia 
Tablet caps our. most extensive fish 
story with a marvellous hog yarn. It 
tells of a ‘‘Poland China hog’’—a 


‘land is a constant occurrence. 


has always been avery fluid language, 
undergoing constant changes, many 
forms now being accepted as correct 
that were formerly not soregarded, 
nd vice versa. ‘The generally ac- 
epted criterion is, that well estab- 
ished usage by the best writers justifies 
the admission of a new or changed 
form of expression as correct English. 
If the language of today iscompared to 
that of two or three centuries ago, 
this process will be cohspicuously 
noticeable and usually the changes are 
for the better. 

Here is ene suggested change that 
meets with our hearty approval—the 
writer wrestled with it in our last issue. 


‘Canada 1933’ 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics | 
announces the publication of the 1933 | 
edition of the efficial annual handbook 
dealing with present conditions an 
recent progress in the Dominion. | 

The publication opens with a fore- | 
word by the Hon. H. H. Stevens; an | 
introduction of eight pages outlines | 
the world situation as it affects Canada, 
and there is a fairly broad treatment 
of the Imperial Economic Conference. 
Detailed treatments of all phases of 
national endeavour follow. 

The book is designed to give a 
concise but well-rounded picture of | 
the current Canadian situation to those | 
athome and abroad, and to provide a|‘‘Every boy and girl expressed their 
better basis of information for the | delight as they received their gifts. 
discussion of Canadian affairs gener | According to strict grammatical con- 
ally. It is profusely itlustrated and | struction, this sentence would have as- 
printed in tone to harmonize with the | sumed the following uncouth form: 
artistic cover. | “Every boy and girl expressed his or 

Throughout the handbook the lat- | her delight as he or she received his or, 
est available information is included in | her gift."* Surely the form we used is 
each section, the figures in many cases | better, and is logically justified, for 
extending to the end of 1932. | certainly the expression ‘‘every boy 

Applications tor copies of the hand- | and girl’? includes ail of them and is 
book should be addressed to the| plural in meaning. 
Dominion Statistician, | Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. Hl 


Sometimes we get weary of seeing 
the lists of ‘‘things teachers should 
avoid'’, ‘*things teachers should do,’” 
“‘habitsto cultivate,’’ ‘‘marks of agood 
teacher,’’ etc that are constantly cir- 
culating in the papers. If one tried to 
keep all these in mind and to carry 
them aut, well that is about all he would 
have time to do. And if any teacher 
could attain to the perfection involved, 
she wouid be qualified to be an in- 
structor of a class of cherubs in the 
celestial schools. Teachers are not 
machines nor automota, made to a 
standardized pattern; butmen and wo- 
men, each with his or her ‘awn. in- 
‘ : 1 dividuality, no ewo being just alike; 
ing rather rapidly, geologically speak- | and not one of them is periect nor al- 
ing. There are villages and other | together angelic es 
structures now covered by the North 
Sea, that were on the shore not many | - 
centuries ago In contrast with this, | 
the west coasts of America, and of | 
Great Britain are slowly rising—per- 
haps a foot or two in a hundred years. 


In our description of New Bruns- | 
wick in this issue, reference is made 
to the gradual subsidence of parts of 
that province. This is not an uncom- | 
mon phenomenon. The whole Atlan- 
tic coast of North America is said to 
be slowly sinking, and has been for a 
long time. Long ago the islands at the 
north of Canada were part of the 
mainland, the larger parts Hudson | 
Bay and of the Gulf of St. Lawrence | 
were valleys or low plains, and the | 
Laurentians were much higher than | 
they now are. Vast coal beds are be-"| 
heved to underlie much of this Guli. 
The east coast of England is also s 


Anarticle is going the rounds of 
our exchanges to the effect that" Talk 
|iseheap.”” ‘This may be true asarule, 
In fact, in the process ot world devel- | in fact a good deal of the talk we hear 
opment, the rising and sinking of the | is very cheap, but there are some not- 
The | able exceptions. Not a few men and 

women have found out that just a few 
words have costthem many thousands 
| of dollars. When Parliament is. in 
& See | session, every word spoken during the 
The Illinois School for the Deaf | proceedings is taken down and printed 
has the distinction of being the lar-| jn Hansard. This costs the country 
gest <chool for the deaf in the world. | tens of thousands of dollars, and a good 
Its enrollment last year, according 0 | deal of itis'nt worth ten cents. Then 
Managing Officer Daniel K Cloud, | when we go to pay our telephone bill, 
was 623. It may be noted that the | we are not convinced that talk 1s cheap. 


highest mountains and plateaus were | 
once the beds of oceans. } 


| head of this great school is the son of | One thing the world needs is less say, 


deaf parents. _ | say, and more do, di 
—Minnesota Companion. | adage—‘‘Speech i 


The good old 
ver-but silence is 
. | golden,” still holds true. Thisis the 


. |ideal, possibly the only desirable or 
One of the schoo! papers complains | bractical form of bimetalism. 


that the boys in the shoeshop: are 

working only about one third of the | 

time because of lack of shoes for 

repairing. The pupils of that school} “The latest economic fad is called 
must surely be a new species of the | technocracy. Its great proponent is a 
genus homo: juvenilus We 
have that kind up here. We refer to 
the pupils, not the Latin. 


organ of publicity is ex-governor Alfred 
J. Smith’s new journal, The Outlook. 
Technocracy 1s about as abstruse and 
hard to understand as relativity. Its 

According to the West Virginia | chief purpose—at least its effect— 
Tablet, The National Council of | seems to be to convince the world that 
Teachers of English in the United | the depression is a good deal worse 
States have expressed their approval | than even the most glocmy pessimists 
of certain expressions and grammati- | think itis, andthat the great American 


don’t | man named Howard Scott, and its chief 


romantic name, surely, sounds like | cal forms that puristsavoid. Among 
crockery—that was raised and butcher- | these are: “‘Itisme’’; “Who are you 
ed at thatschool. After being dressed | looking for “none are expected’’, 
it weighed 855 pounds, and produced | ‘Everyone was here, but they ail went 
45 gallons of lard—about a hogshead | home early’” etc. They accept ‘*far- 
full. And soon. We retire from | ther’ and “‘fursher’’ as synonymous, 
ths field. Even our six-foot, 55- pound | which they really are, each of them be- 
lunge seems now a mere minnow and | ing a comparative furm of “‘far,"’ ac- 
not worth mentioning. | cording to the best authorities. English 
i 


| nation, and consequently all nations, 
| are already.more than half-way down 
| the incline, atthe bottom of which is in- 
| dustrial and financial chaos and pro- 
| bably bloody revolution. Unless. of 
| course, the world adopts the techno- 
| crats’ philosophy and way of salvation. 
| Perhaps those are not far astray who 
| seell this new term, technocrazy. 

ra 


‘A Panorama of Scenic Beauty 

“The most beautiful re 
saw’? was the unanimous verdict of 
every member of the ‘staff and school, 
jn'well-merited eulogy of the splendid 
panorama of scenes in British Colum- 
bia thrown upon thescreen in our As- 
sembly Hall last Thursday afternoon 
by Mr. Humphrey. In no part ‘of the 
world is there a greater or more varied 
munificence of beautiful, vividly’ de- 
picted scenery—towering, snow-Cap- 
ped mountains, picturesque waterfalls, 
tempestuous rapids, broad stretches of 
smooth-flowing, lordly rivers, beauti- 
ful lakes lying like crystal gems in a 
setting of forest-clad mountains, great 
avenues of blossoming apple and 
peach orchards in the fertile, temper- 
ate valleys, glimpses of city-parks and 
‘ocean shores, all crowned and glorified 
by vistas of sunsets over mountain 
peaks and mirrored lakes that were a 
glory of richest colors and delicate tints 
and alluring shapes, which no pen 
could adequately describe. 

Following isa very fine poetic des- 
cription of these magnificent slides, 
written by Mrs. Calvert, President of 
the Women’s Canadian Club in Lon- 
don, which we are permitted to use. 
“J was a panorama of beauty, charm and 


grace, 

Which’ make one feel B. C. must be a most 
delightful place. 

We saw her in her gayer moods, in sunsets’ 
afterglow, 

When winter's blast had made at lasta fairy- 
land of snow: 

The grandeur of her mountain peaks, the 
glories of her plains, 

The mirrored lakes, bright waterfalls, the 
sunshine after’ rains} 

The country wrapped in orchard bloom, the 
flowers of every hue, 

These scenes have filled ourhearts with awe, 
and thrilled us through.”” 


Some Notes on Education 

The educational affairs of New 
Brunswick are not administered by a 
minister of the Crown, as in most of 
the. other provinces, but by a council 
representing members of the Govern- 
ment. Free text-books are provided to 
all public school pupils in the first 
eight grades. The enrolment last year 
was 82, 412, slightly more than one- 
fifth of the total population of 408,255. 
There is one normal school with a 
capacity limited to 300 students ad- 
mitted on a selective basis; one insti- 
tution with an enrolment of 72 teachers 
in training for vocational work, and 
three universities. < 


The most distinguished name in the 
educational annals of New Brunswick, 
and second to no other in Canada 
was George Robert Parkin, for many 
years the Principal of the Collegiate 
School in Fredericton, and afterwards 
Principal of Upper Canada College in 
Toronto. To him Sir Oliver Mow:« 
paidthis tribute: “He was a Canadian 
superiorto all others as an educationist.’ 
He possessed an influence over his 
students comparable to that of ty grest 
Thomas Hughes. ‘He was a 3) 
lead boys and make me: said Priv 
cipal Grant. Charles G. D. Roberts 
and Bliss Carman were two of his stu- 
dents, and both paid eloquent tribut: 
to his inspiring influence on their I 
erary aspirations and careers. Mr: 
Parkin was an ardent advocate of Im- 
perial Federation or Unity on behalf of 
which he delivered addresses ,in_ ail 
parts of the Empire, for which services 
he was knighted. 


At one time there was a school for 
the deaf in New Brunswick, but the 
Halifax School now proviaes education 
for the deaf of all.the Maritime Pro- 
vinces, and Newfoundland. The at- 
tendance last year was about 140, This 
school was founded in 1856, and dur- 
ing its 76 years of existence it has had 
only three principals—Mr. J. Scott 
Hutton, Mr. James Fearon, and Mr. 
George Bateman. : 
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Scoot Morro: ‘The greatest hap- 
piness is found in making others: 
happy.”” 


Wepnespay, Fesruary Ist, 1933 


Some of our seniors were down 
to the Arena on. Friday to see 
Bob Thompsen make his debut in the 
Madoc-Belleville Cubs Junior O. H 
A game. =) 

In a ‘contest sponsored by The 
Waterman Fountain Pen Company, 
William Rule of the O. S. D. was the 
winner of a fountain pen. **Billy’’ is 
now the proud possessor of an auto- 
graph album which contains signatures 
of agreat number of Canadians promi- 
nent’ in statecraft, education, the 
church, and sports, 


The Association Discusses 
Devices to Secure Better 
Speech 

The regular meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Teachers and Instructors held 
on January 18, was a very interesting 
and instructive one [t took the form 
of an informal discussion, or rather a 
testimony meeting regarding the bene- 
fits derived by the pupils by the use of 
the radio-ear, --Livingstone Amplifier 
and vibrayox, in which all the teachers 
who used these devices took part. 

In general the unanimous. opinion 
way that nearly all the pupils, though 
naturaliy in varying degree, get mater- 
ral from the use of these ‘instru- 
ments, and the time devoted to their 
use was well spent. 

Chief among the benefits derived 
Way a very gratifying increase in fluency 


of speech, in accent and quality of tone | 


in nearly every instance. In many 
cases it was found that the use of the 
radio ear improved the pupils’ ability 
to read lips, even some pupils who had 
almost no hearing — One teacher takes 


his book-reading period in the radio- 
ea: room, and noticed a great improve 
met in lip-reading. 


~-veral teachers stated that the radiv- 
r vas of little use in building up a 


he. ing vocabulary, due to the fact that 
the « was but one instrument for the 
Wh ve school, so the various classes 
co. t have the use of it for only three 
or ar lesson periods a week, but if 
cav raom could be equipped with an 
in ument no doubt there would be 
4% -v great improvement, not only in 
flue accent, tone-quality and abil- 
ity “read lips, but also in the ac- 
Qustion and understanding of lan- 


Ruse, as well as in the progress made 
incl the subjects aught. 

the Livingstone Amplifier installed 
last Year in the kindergarten room, and 
used. by some of the junior classes, is 
also proving to be very helpful. A new 
device, known as avibravox, has also 
been placed in this room, and the tests 
so farmade in its use are proving satis- 
factory, Only one pupil can use this at 
atime, those with very little hearing 
Eenerally being chosen. The cup of 
the tube is placed over the ear, but the 
vibration of the voice of the speaker, 
es the music, is conveyed to the brain 
¥ conduction through the bones. After 
Snly (wo weeks’ trial, some pupils can 


ro | the name of 


already distinguish a number of sen- 


tences, musical selections etc. 

In opening the discussion, Miss Ford 
said they had given the new instrument 
Livingstone Ampli- 
fier, in honor of the man who had in- 
stalled and practically invented it. 

She then described the teletactor, 
another device invented by Dr. Gault 
and now being tried outin some schools 
in the United States. As its name im- 
phes, this isa device that enables a deaf 
Person—or anyone—to distinguish 
thythm, accent, variations in pitch and 
tempo, etc through the sense of touch 
or feeling, it having been found that the 
skin can detect vibrational rates 4s high 
as 2,600 a second. 

In Dr. Gault's improved teletactor 
there are five vibrating ‘disks, one for 
the thumb and for each finger, eve 
one tuned to a distinggipranne if 
frequency of vibrations. je subjer 
feels upon the thumb, vibrations that 
correspond to the speaker's low 
pitched tones; upon the little finger 
the high tones, and upon the other 
fingers the intermediate pitches An 
ingenious filter selects and distributes 
the five groups of frequencies. 

Tt has been demonstrated that after 
60 to 80 hours of training, a deaf 
person, seeing a speaker's moving 
lips and feeling his voice simultaneous- 
ly, can understand speech from 30 to 
100. per. cent more completely and 
accurately ihanby by lip-reading alone. 

Miss Ford said that Mr. Livingstone 
is confident that he can construct an 
instrument similar to this, and she 
hoped it would not be long until a 
device such as.this would be installed 
in this School. In fact he has the in- 
strument pretty well completed, and a 
few days ago Mr. Fetterly and she 
wentto Trenton to see and test it. 
They could feel ‘clearly the different 
pitches up to 4000. This would te a 
great advance on the use of the piano. 
On this they could get clearly pitches 
of very different tones, but not so 
clearly, tones that varied but little, as 
can be done on the new device. She 
then referred to the great advances 
made in recent years in methods and 
in mechanical devices for teaching the 
deaf, and if as much is accomplished 
in the next ten years as inthe last cen, 
they would see some wonderful results. 


Mr. Fetterly said Mr. Livingstone 
has two machines in course of construc- 


tion, one suchas Miss Ford had des- | 


cribed and another employing a 
wonderfully sensitive microphone. He 
was surs there wasa field here for a 
good results in at least a large pro- 
portion of our pupils. Scientific re- 
search. is constantly discovering new 
facts and inventing new devices, and 
no doubt these would result in great 
advances in the work of the education 
of the deaf. 


oy 

At the close of the:discussion, vari- 
ous business matters relative to the 
use to be made of the funds of the 
Association, and to the arrangements 
for the Annual Staff Party onthe 27th, 
were disposed of. Miss Tett then fa- 
vored the Association with a vocal solo, 
and Miss Leggot, a pupil of the School, 
played a piano solo in perfect tone and 
tempo, both being heartily applauded. 
Refore closing, Miss Rierdon express- 
ed her hearty appreciation of the Bea 
Acadian number of The Canadian, 
and hoped the editor would carry out 
his plans for a series of similar special 
editions, which he is herewith and 
hereby doing. 


THE SIX BEST DOCTORS 
The six best doctors anywhere, 
And no-one can deny it, 

Are Sunshine, Water, Rest, Fresh Air, 
And Exercise, and Diet. —Selected. 


The Association's Annual 
Guest Party 

“Well, did you have a good time? 
Did you enjoy yourself?”? “‘We sure 
did. Thank you for a very delightful 
evening's entertainment.’’ “These are 
the’ gist of the remarks addressed to 
their hosts by the guests of the staff as 
they made their parting devoirs at the 
lose of the Association’s Annual Party 
on Friday evening last—and quite ob- 
‘viously - made in all sincerity and even | 
enthusiasm. And ‘“‘the best party we 
have ever had’! was the unanimous 
verdict of the members of the staff. 


Such a good time does not just hap- 
pen, certainly this one did nut. Under 
President Lally’s stimulating leader- 
ship, every item on the programme 
was carefully planned, and every mem- 
ber heartily cooperated with the officers 
and committees, and were unremitting 
in their efforts to ensure the enjoyment 
of their guests. 


Each member of the Association had 
the privilege of inviting three friends, 
and as the High School class were in- 
cluded, the total number present was 
about one hundred and sixty. The 
first two hours were devoted to pra- 
gressive bridge, those who are not 


ied | 
1 
| 


dern, goddess having to be s: 
with such humble substitutes as euchre, 
jig-saw puzzles etc.—and had just as 
good a time as the others. 


Lunch—and a very “apfetizing one 
it was—was then served, and the rest 
of the evening, and an hour or more 
of the next day, were devoted to the 
light fantastic, the music being pro- 
vided by the Commodore orchestra. 


“*Whiat beautiful ferns’’ was the ex- 
clamation of nearly every guest as he or 
she entered the assembly hall.and 


worshippers at the shrine of this mo- | E 


caught sight of the battery of these 


“resembled a fountain of green. 
This was just the piece de resistence | 
of the whole ensemble of the tasteful- | 
ly decorated hall 
| The prize winners in the bridge | 
contests were Miss Deannard and Mr. | 
Blanchard; and Norman Sero, one of | 
the pupils, was the lucky winner of the | 
chair pri In making the presenta-! 
tions, Mr. Fetterly extended a hearty 
welcome to the guests. The staff | 
were delighted to have them present | 
and hoped they would have the plea- | 
sure of welcoming them again on some | 
similar future occasion 
Many very complimentary com- | 
ments were made by the guests regard- | 
ing the deportment of the pupils who 
were present. In carrying out the duties | 
assigned them, and intheir assiduous 
and courteous attention to the comfort | 
and entertainment of the guests, their 
deportment was most exemplary. 
Nearly all of them participated in the 
dances, and the’ cucsegrer, pleasant- | 
ly surprised to find tHat these young 
ladies and gentlemen, though deaf, 
could dance with a grace and tempo 
not surpassed by the hearing. people 
‘The dainty and artistic name cards 
and bridge scores were the commend- 
able handiwork of the O S. D. print 
shop. 


won the irthday prize,’’ her natal 
day being Jan. 28, some fifteen minutes 
of which had already passed; M 
Nightingale was the fortunate winner 
of both the “‘spot’’ and the “‘longest 
name’’ prizes, and Mr. Phonse Black 
got the ‘‘lemon tag’’ prize. 


| We may glean knowledge by read- | 
ing, but the only way to separate the 
chaff from the wheat is by thinking. 


In'the dance programme, Mrs. Lally | i 


Weare proud to say that one of the 
pupils of our school, in the person of 
Robert J. Thompson, has been fort- 
unate enough to secure a regular posi- 
tion on the Belleville Junior O. H. 
hockey"team for this season: “*Bob’’ 
was born in Lsucknow, Ontario, and 
came to this school at the age of seven 
years. Since that time he has made 


| steady progress.in his school work and 


has taken an active interest in sport 
He is now nineteen years of age and 
is in his second year of high school 
work, He learned to skate ang play 


| plants extending across the stage, the | hockey entirely at the O. S. D. as all 
centre piece being Miss Hegle’s truly | his winters have been spent here Last 
magnificent fern whose fronds covered | winter he played for the O. S$. D. in 
an_area over six feet in diameter and | the Interscholastic league and Ki-Y 

HTeague and has plenty of 


ed as 
shown by the fact that he had®won on 
two consecutive occasions the public 
school cup at the Kiwanis Ice Karni- 
val and was second in the men’s open 
ace. During the summer Bob keeps 
fit by playing baseball and tennis in his 
home town, Last season he played 
ihird base, has a knowledge of pitching 
and swings a nice bat. The Belleville 
Junior O-H.A team, on which Bob 
is a regular on the defence, is of no 
mean calibre and may. go a long way 
towards the championship We wish 
them every suctess and hope.that Bob 
will prove himself an asset to them. 


O.S. D. Ramblers 3, Cosmos 2 

In the third meeting of these two 
teams on Saturday, January 21, the 
Ramblers scored their first win, “he 


| game was fast, clean, with a good dis- 


nding, stick-handling, 
and back-checking. The Ramblers 
started off with a great spurt hemming 
the Cosmos in their own area for the 
first five minutes. For the remainder 
f the game play was even. McShane, 


} Richardson, and Bostnari counted for 


the Ramblers, whilst High and Cec- 
chini counted forthe Cosmos. Peter 
Rudeychuck showed a great improve- 


j-ment, and the shots that beat him were 
| ones in which he had no chance. 


Ramblers: Rudeychuck, Thompson, 
Wozick, Meyette. Bostnar, Meloche, 


Dixon, Burlie, McShane, Richard- 
son, G. Harrison, J Harrison, and 
Larocque. ‘ 

Cosmos: Sinfield, Seymour, F. Lee, 
High, Cecchini, Ted Lee, Don lee, 
Joe Martis, McGuire, and° Bill 
Pepper. 


Referee—F. P. Cunningham. 
Cosmos +—Ramblers + 
Cosmos 2—Ramblers 1 
Cosmos 2—Ramblers 3 
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Harry Husak was. very pleased to 
receive a box of cake and candy from 
his sister Rose ‘last week. Kenneth 
Ansley is eady forskating, with anew 
sweater, stockings and shin pads, fe- 
ceived from his mother. 


On January 9th six of Miss Rathbun's 
boys and girls, Bruce May, Frank 


_ Mair, Bobbie Pierce, Tom Blower, 


Ruth Shore and Elizabeth Smith, with 
Wanda Wozcik from Miss Tett's 
class, and Anna Hedden from Miss 
Nurse's class, went to Campbellford 
with Mr. Fetterly. They enjoyed the 


‘wip very much. 


Maureen Stewart is very proud of 
the picture of her mother ana herself 
which she has in her classroom where 
she can see it every day. 


Olga Bodnar was very happy to get 
two letters from home with ten cents 
in each of them. She also got a nice 
box. 


We are very sorry that litle Bo 
Waugh did not come back to school 
Her classmates miss her very much 


Phyllis Copeman came back to 
school on Monday She had been sick 
since Christmas. We were very glad 
to see her. 


Esta Leggotr played a piano solo, 
“The Robin's Return,”” at the teach- 
ers’ Association meeting on Wednes- 
day. They enjoyed the music very 
much and think that Ewa does excep- 
tionally well. 


Lyyli Janhonen, Donald Macken- 
zie, Louis Eidt, Mernie Quast, and 
Jay Gagnon spent an afternoon aad 
had supper at Miss Ketcheson’s home 
in the holidays. They enjoy.d seeing 
some wild ducks, playing vames, and 
listening to the radio. 


Albert Smith’s mother is very proud 
of Albert's writing. She sent his last 
letter to England to her mother. Al- 
bert has never seenhis grandmother, 
and his mother has promised him a 
trip to England in a few more years. | 
| 


$$$ : Meee | 


Mr. Franklin, a teacher at Albert 
College, visited the school. Heknew 
Opal MacDonald and brought her 
some boxes from her home in Mallory- 
town, Hy 


! 


Lloyd Johnson received five dollars | 
from the Lion's Club in Dunaville. 
He will buy new boots and skates. | 
Lloyd is glad he has such kind friends. | 


George Margo had a very pleasant 
holiday at Albert Smith’s home in the 
country near Gormley. Albert's fa- 
ther wasill in the hospital and we hove 
he has recovered. 


Opal MacDonald spent the Christ- 
mas holidays in Toronto with her 
Aunt and Uncle. 


John Barton has returned io school 
andis in Miss Code's class. H» had 
an operation last Septemter. We are 
glad that he has returned to school. 


Marjorie Bendell found new: stock- 
ings in her box last week and was very 
pleased with them i 


Weare glad to have Paul Berkley 
at school with us again. 


Feddy George celebrated his ninth 
birthday on Friday, Jan.13. He was 
pleased to receive such a nice birthday 
cake from his mother und a pencil box 
and pencils from a friend He als 
received three pretty cards from rel- 
atives in England. On Friday after- 
noon he had a party in his class room 


. when he treated his class mates to ice 


Alice Kendrick had a nice visit in 
Guelph with her family. She is now 
anxious to receive a letter trom them. 


) 

Dorothy Presley visited her uncle's 
home near Kingston during the vaca- 
tion, It was very hind of them to in- 
vite her to visit them, since she could 
not go hoine. 


Julia Lamure ‘is very proud of her 
new bathrobe and stockings 


Mary Ennocente was delighted with 
the new pullover sweater she received 
last week. 


Bert Poilington and Allan Leach 
watch the mail every day for letters 
and don’t give up hope until long after 
the mail has been passed. 


Louis Leathen is very proud of his 
haircut. 


Miss Parry received awee bito’ 
Scotch the other day in the form of a 
new boy, Murry McClelland. Murray 
won't be five until March. 


We are very pleased to have“Arthur 
Hazlin’s litle brother, 
school. 


Rose Stevenson is very proud of her 
new dress, coat and beret. 


Ronald. in 


cream and a piece of his cake 


Gerald Clarke was glad to receive 
a letter {rom his sister in Detroit. 


Mary Yurek received a letter and 
five cents fram her mather. She is de- 
lighted to know that her parents,will 
come to see her soon. 


Last Jan. 10th about 2 0’ clock in the 
afternoon my grandlather died. My 
father and mother were down at 
Auntie’s place at night Grandpa was 
in bed about 10 days before he died. 
I was very sorry for him. ‘The funeral 
was at Dorchester cemetery on Thurs- 
day 12. Margaret McLeod. 


Last Friday alternoon | went to 
Belleville with Francis Thompson. | 
stayed at her place until Sunday eve- 
ning. 

Francis’ birthday was on Saturday. 
She had a party. All her family were 
there. She invited Irene Coles, Law- 
tence Guy and me to her party. We 
Had agood supper. After supper we 
played cards. We played donkey. | 
won twice. I went to bed at 12 
o'clock. I had a very good time. 


Kathleen Carrick. 


Friday morning my mother and 
father went to Picton fair. In the 


afternoon they came to see Marion 
and me. Charlie Possett and I walked 
‘on the sidewalk near the highway. I 
saw a man stop his car on the high- 
way. It was my father. Mother 
was in thecar. I was surprised. I 
ran to see them. They asked me 
where Marion wasand I told them that! 
Marion was in the girls’ residence. 
My father drove into the O.S.D. 
grounds. Marion saw them and ran} 
to’ meet them. _ She. was surprised. 
My mother told Marion, and me to 
look at her Indian ducks. She gave 
fourteen Indian ducks to me and 
thirteen to Marion, We were glad. 

She gave a new sweaterto me. We, 
wanted to see her geese, Indian ducks, | 
turkeysand other things. © She told us! 
that she got a prize for them. We 

were proudof her She gave candies 

to Marion and me. ‘Then father and 

mother wenthome. . Dalton Storing. 


- nish me a good farm close to the school, 


Last Saturday afternoon some of us” 
went to the city to the show at the 
Belle A few boys went to the Arena 
to skate. We did not get out until 
S p.m. We were late for supper. In 
the evening some of us asked Miss 
Ford if we could goto see the hockey 
match at the Arena. Miss Ford said, 
“Yes.’’ She told us that we must 
come back to school at 9 p.m. We 
went to the Atena to see the match. 
‘The teams started to play hockey at 
7.30 p.m. Tke O.S.D_ boys played 
hockey against a Belleville team. The 
O.S D. won. The score was 3-2. 
Mr. Cunningham isthe coach. Robert 
‘Thompson is the captain of the O.S. 
D. Peter Rudeychuck is the goal- 
keeper. Roy Lethbridge. 


Last Friday evening Bob Thompsun 
played hockey on the Belleville Jr. 
O. H. A. team Belleville played 
against Madoc. Belleville won. The 
score was 6-2. Last Saturday after- 
noon I did not skate on the rink, be- 
cause the rink was wet. (| went to 
the show at the Capitol Theatre. It 
was good. A man gave a pencil to 
me in the Capitol Theatre. | stayed 
until 4 o'clock Then I went to the 


Arena. | watched the boys and girls 
skating In the evening | went tethe 
Arena. The O. SD. team_played 


hockey against the Cosmos. The O. 
SD boyswon. The score was 3-2. 
Mr. Cunningham is the coach. Bob 
Thompson is the captain. 

On Sunday morning the boys and 
girls wenttochurch. Inthe afternoon 
it rained quite hard 

Buddy Hawthorne. 


On Saturday evening the senior 
boys wentto the Arena to play hockey. 
‘They had nothing to do inthe evening ; 
sowe atked Miss Deannard if we 
might skate on the boys’ rink. She | 
gave us permission to go. We went! 
over at seven o'clock. We had a' 
good skate and had lots of fun. 

Edna Williams. | 


January the second:.was my birth- ; 
day. I got a box of chocolates from my } 
brother and sister-in-law, Joha and} 
Muriel. I did not have a good time on ! 
my birthday because I was sick. [| 
went to the O. S. D. hospital and | 
stayed there fur a few days. | 


Barbara Mollison. 


‘Suitable Occupations for the 


There is,one more thing I want to 
impress upon the deaf teachers and 
pupils. I believe that horticulture, ag- 
riculture, stock raising, poultry raising, 
and dairying are the most useful voca- » 
tions in which the deaf can be educated, 
sThis is the kind of life that any of them 
can follow. They are like other stud- 
ents; they can not all make teachers, 
printers, mechanics, barbers, shoe-ma- 
kers, etc. Besides all these places get 
filled up sometimes and it is hard to | 
find a job, no matter how well prepared 
they areto find such positions. I don't” 
know of anything better fora deaf 
man than a ten or twenty acre farm out 
a few miles from some good town, 
where he could have something to sell 
everyday in the year, such as chickens, 
eggs. hogs, milk, butter, and vegetables 
of ull kinds. {f ] can get the state to fur. 


I expect to develop some real dairy 
farmers, gardeners, and chicken raisers 
among our boys and make them as 
independent as anybody in the state of 
‘issippi, and make it possible for 
them to get as much pleasure out of 
their work as their hearing neighbors. 

Sup’t Stone, in the Texas Lone Star 
Weekly. 

The Canadian says thete are sixty- 
three deaf people employed in post 
offices in the Dominion, and adds that 
“all have made guod and many of them’ 
are regarded as among the most expert 
and efficient clerks in these offices,’ 
This igh praise, but really there is 
nothing in the condition of deafness to 
hinder’ one from rendering efficient 
service -in handling the mail, so long 
as the worker is not brought in direct 
contact with the public. In fact, there 
are many positions, distributing and 
making up the mail for instance, where 
deafness is a downright advant 
since the deaf person escapes the d 
turbing noises and conversation that 
make for errors and missent letters. 

Post office employes used to be 
numerous in the Government depart- 
ment at Washington and in the 
big cities of this country, but we un- 
derstand that the application of cuil 
service rules and departmental regula- 
tions has cut down the number of late 
years. —Kentucky Standard. 


Signs in Many Languages 

Justice, pictured in art and literature 
asa blind goddess, or at leasta gud- 
dess with veiled es, staged a drama 
of sight without much sound in Munic- 
ipal Judge Joseph Smith’s court~in 
Cleveland. 

‘The plaintiff, a deaf mute, took ihe 
stand and began “‘speaking’’ in the 
sign language. 

"Get someone who can read it,” 
said the judge 

They found an interpreter of the 
sign language, but he took one look 
at the plaintiff's flying fingers aad 
shook his head. 

“That man's talking Hunga: 
he said, . “‘] can’t translate 
garian."* 

“Get someone who can interpret 
the interpreter.’’ said the court. The 
second inferpreter arrived and the 
plaintiff started to testify. 

Up jumped the defendant. He 
charged—in Italian—that the inter 
preter was giving an incorrect version. 

Six witnesses for the plaintiff, _ all 
deaf mutes, realizing something had 


Deafness Proves Asset | B0me, "Tomes began gesturing rapidly 


Christopher Connolly Hamilton, a| ‘‘What's this suit abou 

A man entered | 
his store to-day, mumbled something | 
and finally produced a small blank gun. | 


tobacconist, is deaf. 


He had so much trouble trying to 


, make Mr. Connolly understand him, 


however, that he finally departed with- 
out getting anything. 


The court order. 


he asked. 


tapped for 


There was a silence” in several 
languages. 

Down went the gavel again. “*Get 
someone who understands, English, 
Italian, Hungarian and the sig 
language,” he said, slowly and clearly. 
“‘Meanwhile, court's adjourned.”” 


Se EEE 


"Two Nights ‘that Bowed 
Men’s Souls with Terror” | 
(Continued from’ Page 2) 


darkness could be seen the red flash- 
ings and creepings of the fire along the 
western sky, Soon the wind grew to 
wild gale, and up from the horizon's 
edge the flames leaped ominously. 
‘Then came an appalling roar that bow- 
ed men's souls with terror, the sky 
rained hot cinders’ and flaming bran- 
ches, and the heavens grew suddenly 
‘one sheet of flame.’ \n 
When that fatal night had passed, | family, Lloyd Roberts, son of Charles, 
Newcastle, Douglas and numerous has published one or two volumes of 
thriving towns, villages and poems which have attracted wide at- 
farms over an area of five thousand tention and favorable criticism. The 
square miles were a charred and black- general intensely loyal tenor of the 
‘ned desolation. A million dollars first volume, “England Over Seas", 
‘orth of accumulated property was |'* indicates by this title: 
consumed, and the loss of timber was | ‘England's Cifls are white like milk, 
incalculable. One hundred and sixty | __ But England's fields are green; 


as perished. in the (ames or in | THE Brey fogs crecpacross the moors 
But warm suns stand between. 


But not so far from London tow: 
Beyond the brimming street, 

A thousand little summer winds 
Are singing in the street. 


“Youth goes by with gladness 
Faery woodlands through, 
Led by starry visions, 
“Fed with honey-dew; 
Life, who dost forever 
Urge to high endeavor, 
Grant that all the dreaming. 
Time brings.true, 


On page eight of this issue will be 
found’a beautiful tribuceto Mrs. Mac- 
Donald. and her lyric gifts. Two of her 
sons are ‘also valued contributors to 
leading American magazines. 


other 


perse 
their efforts to escape, and hundreds 
were scarred and maimed for life. 


vy + of + wy 

“A Nest of Singing Birds” weary, we have-wandered back — 

So is the old Rectory at Fredericton nd we have travelled far-— 
most aptly named, tor it wasthe source Above the storms and over seas 
and inspiration of a family distinguished | ., Gleanet, aA Le ele 
beyond any other in Canada for the | © And will no longer roam, 
gifts of pgesy, and that has ‘also con- | We sce beyond the milk-white cliffs 
tributed some of the best Canadian The round, green fields of home. 
mse Here Uned the, Rector. REY. A more extended account of Chat 
Reciur Roberts as he was. affec- les G.D. Roberts’ life and work will 
tionately called by the whole city irre- 


spective of creed—a cultivaced, schol- ney esr 
arly gentleman of English descent, In addition to the above, Bliss Car- 


whose whole life, as was truly said | man; generally regarded as the greatest 
wreache was laid ta rest, was “‘A ver- | Canadian poet, wasa cousin of the 
wn path of light.*” In this atmos. | Roberts family and spent much time 
phere of culture, and affection, and | %€ the Rectory in his younger days; 
good cheer, grew up four brothers and 
one sister, three of whom at least were 
dowered with rare poetic gifts. 


appear in a future issue of The Cana- 
dian. , ‘ 


was Barry Stratton, also a poet of real 
merit. 


‘The videstone was Charles G. 
Roberts, sometimes spoken o| 
Dean ot Canadian Poetry’ —the ref- | means of settling grievances in Canada 
erence being to the galaxy of brilliant | since the days of the French regime: 
poets that were then just rising on the | [tis theretore rather surprising to learn, 
literary horizon, of whom he was the | on the unimpeachable authority of the 
oldest contemporary, and to some | chief character himself, that so mild 
extent the source of their inspiration | and inoffensive a person as Dr. Charles 
andambition. He, himself, ranks as | G. D Roberts was challenged to tight 
one of the tour or five greatest Canad- | a duel not so many years ago. He told 
ian poets the story in the course of a lecture on 


‘Lhe youngest scion of the Rectory, | Canadian literature at the University 


D. | How Roberts Escaped a Duel 


Theadore Goodridge Roberts, hasalsu | of British Columbia recently. “‘It | 


produced many poems of strength and | happened in Germany,’ he ex- 
originality, hut is best known as a nove- plained. ‘*A. rather swashbuckling 
iss whose works have attained a wide | army olficer chose to consider himself 
povularity in English spe cking lands, | insulted by some-remark | had made, 


Pe 


and another cousin of his gifted family 


1am no Cyrano de Bergerac, but , ‘Bur what did youdo?”” 

rather than run the risk-of being stuck | “‘I sat down and watched him,"” 
i Hoa ia the ence T sent | said the dwarf. 

word that [ was ready to talk business. + rg z 

| His seconds came again. I explained Bor could 4 Yous shuddered 
/to them that I was a poor swordsman | mony, feeung. How Tene ans ny 
odie ore shot, pabhetat was a] “We had tae chat eid Le 
skilled axeman. 1 worked in the ‘ ee foe 

Seouneren ha Nena pin eh eee ee 
an axe ib free and easy style. lgave a| nen with ropes.‘ heard a Swiss’s 


demonstration of my ability to the se- | a r * 
conde reminded them ‘that the axe | Mile sa) that You promised bins ee, 


‘Another scion of this remarkable | W252 time-honored weapon among | nough ropes then.’ . He pledged his. 


the - gladiators. and gave them 
my word that [ would not kill their 
principal, but merely lop off beth his 
| ears and the tip of his nose. 


word and teok oath to make'me rich 
if, 1 would get him only a priest. 
'You pledged your word tothe lady of 
det Fort St. John,’ said f. © The water 
e duel never occurred, how-| kept rising and he kept stretching his 
ever, The officer, convinced of my | neck above it, and crying and shouting, 
prowess, apologized for the incon-| and [I took his humor and clied and 
venience he had caused me and placed | shouted with him, naming the glorious 
the blame for his irascibility on his re- | wavesas they rode in from the sea by 
Gent too heavy consumption of beer. | the names of Madame 1.a Tour's men 
\ ‘And so honor was satisfied, and I] whom he hanged: : 

returned to the more important business |. «7 i 

of writing poetry."? 0 eae Buses, 


*Renot Babinet!’ 
* ‘Ambroise Tibedeaux!” 


The Tragic Fate of Charnisay 
Mary Hartwell Catherwood . has 
| written a very interesting novel en- thi 7 i 
Hee ee aA E Ren Senvehie the cent third roller, flowed over his 
into which she has woven the chief a 
| historical incidents inthe strife be-| Antonia dropped her face unon her 
tween LaTourand Charnisay. Among | hands 
the imaginary characters she introduces | “so that is the true story,"’ said Le 
|is an impish but loyal dwarf girlnamed | Rossignol, "He died a good sal 
| Le Rossignol, who possesses an un- | death, and his men pulled him out be- 
canny knowledge of all that goes on| fore'the next tide.”” 
and of what takes place beifnd the | 
scenes. She is intensely loyal to| 
Madame [a Tour and her friends | The Apostle of the Micmacs 
and her cause, and bitterly hates Char- 
nisay. At the close of the book thi 
dwarf tells to Antonia the story of 
| Charni s fearful death, We don't 
| know whether this account is true" who counted not their lives dearif only 
lit probably is in “Substance—and one | they could do something ta christianize 
{can't help rather hoping, it is. for | the Indians, and some of the Jesuit 


“*Andso on until Francois Bastarack, 


4 


i 
| 


Some of the mest heroic incidents 
in Canadian history are recorded in the 
| work carried on by the pioneer mis- 
sionaries of various denominations, 


Duelling has not been a popular! surely no fate is too tragic (for this | farhers even suffered torture and deqth 


man, probably: the most despicable | sr yhe hands of the savages 
haracter in Canadian history. 

““Thave come to tell you about the 
| death of D'Auinay de Charnisay, 


A name 
| thar shines conspicuously on the his- 

| torical records of the Maritime Pro- 

| A ! vinces is that of Silas I. Rand, a Bap- 
said the plamy tist’ minister’ whi devuged his’ Ufe tu 
| "We have long had "") Mission work among Acadian Titfhans. 
| responded Antonia, worse 

iwhich follows.’ —referring wo La| Dr. Rand was one of the most accom 
| Tour's disloyalty to hisheroic wife by | plished linguists in America. being able 
| marryinggCharnisay’s widow, to read and to speak fluently nine lane 
ne | guages. This special‘upritude well iced 
My | him to carry out his reat undertaki 
which was to put the Micmac lan- 
guage into written form. It was a dif 
ficult and wearisome task, for, to his 


“He was stuck in a bog,”” said 
lronia “He was stuck in no. be 


said Le Rossignol, “for 1 alune was 
| beride him a the time. And I ride 
from Port Royal to tell thee the whole 


Serer wearers 


. 
it 


‘ds his best known poem was his | and promptly challenged me to fight a | of it that 1 may free my mind. jsurprise, he found it to be a most 
clatn call to the “Mother's son: duel | laughed ‘and sent back word | copjous, flexible, expressive | 
nt" Phe Reckoning’ the last | that in the country where I came from |; “We had wu goats atthe stockade: [| as Dr Rand himself states, * 
|\ve considered the victor ina clash of | tended. them, on the bank af a tide- “marvellous of all tanguages, a 

| that kind ne better thana murderer. [creek which runs up among the | modern, marvellousin its constr 
Naturally this angered the officer | marshes at the head of Fundy. Bay. | its regularity and its fulness In declen- 

| more than ever. He sent his seconds | Madame Antonia, you should see that | sion of nouns and in conjugarion of 
rior amain, and | scandalized these | tide-creek. It shone like wet sleek | verbs, it is as regular as the Greek, 
‘uiyturhancandyoerawords, | gentlemen by suggesting that we have red carnetian when the water was out | and twenty times as copious. It has 
sh well your valor and guns, ie out in the British way, with lists, | of it. I loved its basin; and the goats | all the moods, eleven tenses, and a mid- 
“y who would ride against England | “They declared that fists were not wea- | would go “down to lick the salt. They | dle as well as active and passive voice."” 
cee ah aD Me pons, and urged me to:be sensible. \had more sense than D'Aulnay de | Dr. Rand compiled a Micmac dic- 
Tey ceording tothe code of the duello | Charnisay, for they knew where to |tionary of 40,000) words. made a 
|1, asthe challenged party, hadthe right | venture. I thought 1)’ Auln de | grammar: and a reading book, and, 


tanzas of which are: 


sho would challenge England 
would break the might 
little isle in the foggy sea 
the tion heart in the fight 


Ye \o would rall to warfare 
Yr hordes of peasants and slaves, 
fh 


Te ‘ide of pil A 4 £4 

A Te een take waves aan ate aesoas, so, hoping to | Charnisay wasone of oft uoats by his | greatest work of all, transluted he 
Te He fame a the wa esc aeet of the nuisances, { said I | bleat, until looked down and saw hint | New Testament and part of the Old 
pt sell your troops and guns, vie hight their principal on condition.| part sunk in a quicksand at the bottoms | inte Micmac. 


vey who battle with England 


fT ati ve hannel. The tide was already 
st war with a mother’s sons. that instead of swords each man should | of the c y 


‘4 | be supplied with a bucket of hor, boiled | frothing in like yeast upon hint. How 

iN he daughter of the Rectory, Eli- | potaroes, which would be hurled from | alenousty the tide shoetsae tat ee 
zabeth, who married Staff-Sergeant | a distance of ten feet ateach other. | creek! It hisses tcomes like thou. |" unl, 
MacDonald, has also ““pipednew.and| “The seconds departed in high | sands of horses ‘alloping ane behind | bY Queen's Colleve, D. 1. by Acadia, 
tuneful songs’’, and her book**Dream | dudgeon. Later I was informed ‘that lthe other and tumbling over each 


In later years, ia recognition of his 
jgreat work, he had conferred upon 
him three university deerees—LL. 1D, 


and D. C. L. by King’s. 


Verses and Other’, is a real contri- {if I did not choose to consider the | other —fierce and snorting spray, and! jg 1x00 Dé Rand, at the age of 
buon. to Canadian-literature. ‘The | challenge serious'y the pugnacious one | climbing the banks, and ailltrampling| Ghly. passed’ to the. *'Sun-brighe 
following stanias illustrate the lyric and | would, according t6 German custom, | down and flying, over the ones vif CUR Be eae ace valne 
spiritual quality of her verse: consider himself at liberty to prick me | have galloped in first.” i in one of his hymns, for he was'a poet 
Speicie went by with aughiet with his sword at our first chance) “But what did D Aulnay de Char ee ea eeachet and land 
Down the greening hills, meeting. This meant that [ was in| nisay do?’? inguired Antonia. | 
Singing lyric snatches, danger of incurring a serious wound, | ‘"He stuck in the quicksand.” res- 
Crowued with daffodils; and as [had a number of. important | ponded Le Rossignol. 


¢ you heard of that sun-bright clime, 
med by tears and uncursed by crime? 


ae by lees ‘ Ns fs geet] There death no more hath power to rei 

AO PE peat ot ree aaeaccments for the following month | ‘*But did he notcall for help?” | For they live forever, ai they Know no 
Know that April's promise I did not care to. have my plans in- ‘He did nothing else, indeed, until | pain, 

June fulfils. terfered with in that manner. 


| the tide’s horses trampled him urider."” | Over there in that sun-bright clime’*. 
| 


Garman—Poet of Beauty and | over. a con: 
Charo 


if even aa 


respects having no superior, 
equal, in Cariada or United 


his best, he surpasses 
compatriot poets at t 


specialty. “They. each excel in one or teachers, pr 
eral of literature 


along a trail and 
jis equal in originality. stopped and pat 
1? He wrote | sive ceremo! 
and following | Druids of ol 
fhe superb sing- | made on the, 
Canadian lyrist, 
seemed to express in 
of the environme 
ind monarch was 


two powers. Carman excels in all 
their powers tothe highest degree, and 
none of them is h 

and power of imagination 
his poetry as 2 melodist, 
are some examples of 1 
ing quality of his verse: 


“The resonant far-listening morn’ 


glad 


snow 


“4A golden flute in the cedars, 

{A silver pipe in the swales, 

‘And the slow large life of the forest 
Wells back and prevails.” 


While dor 
of snows 
Nifty Hike a. sacristan with silent step 
Passes to light the tapers of the stars,” 


athe soft blue shaded aisles | 


“Lampman and other nature poets 
view Nature objectively, as something 


of Nature may be. Carman, on the | 
contrary, identifies nature with himself. Ani 


STa him, the’whole universe is spiti- | Liveon, love on, w 


tual through and through, and the vital! Child of immer 
Spine, which is in nature isthe same | BNR TT 
OF joy free barn that shall not d 


spirit which isin Man and in, God, | 


seen ven approaching the ‘higher | And it was a Carman possessed ofa | 


siderable portion of 
stands a large, 
Straight and comma: 
iendid form high up among 
mpanions, as 
quiet dignity over the 
f picturesque nature. 
was formally 
mmer 1930, to } 
Bliss Carman. Allthe 
mbly, among 
oets, clergymen, 


Rosseau, was to be fou 

In universality of genius and of rep- | kingly tree: 

‘utation Bliss Cannan is beyond dispute | 1¢ lifes i sole 

the very foremost of Canadian poets, its woodland ¢O 
ne has compelled the admiration and to look out wit 

acclaim of the critical world, in some beautiful expanse 0 

i That noble maple 

dedicated, int 

few in any otherceunwy- the memo! 
‘i his Canadian | guests at 

heir best in their | whom were authors, P' 


budding tree: 
for arbutus, the | 
the first violet, then home again with 
treasures in the lengthening twilight. 
‘And oh, elusive season, Springtime 


gone for most of us. 


Muskoka Asse 


‘ofessors and lovers in gen- 
and art, went out 


}Sing a song of Summe: 
Flower among the gt 
Id. A fitting address was Tie aa 
fe and work of the great 
‘one of his poems, that 
significant way 


iH Ab, but Sanu 
or pe 2 ot the spirit 
“The glad. indomitable sea’. Che eet aeoala 
rhe eet Tanguarous lilies of th | figuratively set aside as a me 
“gitent with frost and floored with oats su 


‘ ds be the sum ani 
“and cofter than sleep her hands first) ory Gf itis to be 0 


ecrsieseehie __| and souls of men. 
Behind her banners burns the crim- | 
emoni 


son sun”. " § missi 
on su | the poet's mission: 


And. those. lo! 


through che stately 
plume-like raised 
the drowsy streets, 


m and substance of 
k, as itis and must 
d substance of ay poet's 
{ value to the hearts 
His work, indeed, 
strates his own summing Up of 


checkerea sil 
‘Voices on the lawn,” the 
notes of childhood, the 
fF the little Rectory 
beth loved. One voice was | 
' Ah, but Summer's 
h the richness of ma- 


high pitched 


On us he has hter ol 


The task of the wand: ring br 
To better the world with beauty’ 


Y i cl OTs 
Wherever the way may lead. stilled too soon 


gone! Then will 
a : _ | turity upon us: 

| +The «vo following stanzas are sig | Mi 

| nificant of Carman’s growing relig-" 
jous faith: 


Man walks the earth with mourning 
yenet from themselves, however | Daven to death and leaves no trace. 
quite apart from thems owever| With the dawn upon his forehead 


Quep. their love for and understanding | And the shadow in his face, 
Ab hot Autamn’s or 


d here isaverse trom Later Poems: 


All this wonderful springtime glory 
ind in. those days within 


five minutes’ walk of the Roberts 


‘What joy it was in. those far-off 
iff the warm spring air and 
be ‘one with the running sap and the 
s! Long days of hunting 


first. adder tongue, 


branches. 


of Sumimner— 
x gone!” 


ing summer evenings 
a boon companion 
aisles of elms which 
their heads above 
while the moon 
higher threw its. lea 
Iver on the path bent 


sng or Antiant 
jy coli 


sherves. 


—$————— 
"The Heroine of Acadia 
Stirring events have taken plac and 
many aclash of arms has been heard 
‘on the St. John River. ‘The story of 
the gallant Charles La Tour and his 
brave wife Frances, ‘the Heroine 0} 


isode of which all Canada is justly 


“Of all the gallant Frenchmen 
ames and deeds endure 

‘In old Acadian annals, the greatest 
was Latour. 

He built a potent fortress beside that 


harbor deep, 
‘Thro’ which the broad and strong 


Strong were its earthen bastions, its 
palisades were tall, 
Heavy and grea 
frowned above the wall 
‘And bold and true its: soldiers, all 
men of fair Rochelle— 
Stout Huguenots who knew no fear, 
but loved J.atour full well. 
But none within that fortress, tho! 
triea in many a fray— 
Sons of the gallant men who fought 
‘on Ivry’s bloody day— 
Possessed more daunt! 
dare or to endures 


eath! 


as the wife of Lord Latour.” 
A deadly enmity existed between 
Charnisay, whose headquarters were 
at Port Royal, and La Tour, overlord 
| of the northern half of Acadia, who 
\ occupied a fort, named Fort La Tour, 
where St. John now stands. 0, 
attempts mad: 


ng at the ald St. Anne’s 
Church, carrying, through the mos 
covered lych-gate, 
crimson and autumn 


renhesn’.. This. idestity. of the | giumphant faith wha wrote Te Deum, F 
| wheat, an autumn offering. 


Paar apirit with Nature is thus eX- | the concluding verse of which is: 


pressly declared in the following lines: | 


SL blend with the soft shadow 
Of the young maple trees, 
And mingle in the raindrops 
That shive along the eaves 


» glory is too splendid | While the moment 
house thissaul of mite, 
No tenement too iowly divines 
Ho serve it for a shrine. | : 
In his early manhood Carman was | 


somewhat of an agnostig in his views, | 
but 


Jav te searel for God | 


“1 took 
‘And found him not. But as T trod |g sweet a song W: 
By rocky ledge, through woods untamed, pa th pili ae 
Just where Jet lily flamed, Boor atr 
Tsaw His nthe sod. 
Then suddenly, all unaware, 1 r 
Far off in the deep shadows where econ 
abe—her 


‘A solitary hermit thrash 
Sang through the ho y twilight hush— 
T heard his voice upon the air, 


And ever 
God gives us hea 
Tn a stir of Hi 
¢ poplar leaves beside the brook 
His hiand was light upon my prow. 


1 marvelled how 


At last with 
Homeward and through w 
all that there was still 
it the glory of his robe 

Where the bit Howers of sunset burned. 


ibe - 


Buck to the world with quiel 
ay part 


In makings svi 
And from that kindlit 
P knew God dwelt within 


asy 
any heart. 


Bliss Carman wasborn in Frederic 
ton, NB, in 1861, and died in June,” 
1939, in Canaan, Corn, His remains 
were. cremated and the ashes taken 
back to his riative province 


| 


On Tabin’s Island, which spreads | gi 


its rugged elevations and dark forests | 
j 


Days of maturity 
oo clearly 
Wonderful season of fulfil. 
ment. but too, 
speaking of the chill of 
can we sing the song | th 
“Aurmn's gene!” 


of time shall teach me ca! 
me shalt Tend-ame poise 
s for the autumy € 

the teaching of earth and all her je 


Her fine fruit 
air shalt stir it 


| The patience 
| the strength of 
| Twould give th 


suffice mies the | Sr dawn"? 

my veins like vines at dawn 
vaits and the wonder 

fe with the life 


Scarcely 
of Autumn, when 
But courage yet, and-let us 


ai 
deepens, my life shall meng 


The Song of Seasons 
Of all the sweet lyrics Elizebeth 
acdonald has left us, none is 
“Sing a Song of 
It is now by way of be- 


rin life his vision cleared, he | Roberts M 
“fought his doubts and gathered faith,” | more charming than 
and gained a triumphant spiritual trust | Seasons "” 

rund peace with God, as beautifully | coming a classic and a truly 
expressed in this poem: | classic at that. 5 
The story of how her mind evolved 
always a pleasant 
uthor, although perhat 


Daytime so 
Sing a song of 
put Winter's gone!” 


Qutside the bitter cold, 
pleasant home life beside the open fire, 
ricth the storytellers building sure and | place of execution and fore 
imagination | ness the gruesome sight. 

What a gilt | 
lege! At least | the Lady o 


toundation 
for your poets yet to be. 
was hers, what a pri 
ce | four Canadian poets belonged to that | 
family circle and even at this distance i 
recall the balsam od 
branches and the fa 
ales and wonders there related. 


And for her, winter is gone—a long | a}! Canadians. 
| winter of pain and suffering, which she | 

bravely tried to conceal \ 
ruddy firelight’’ glow at home. T! 
hing that made it possible for 


ja few of d 


hose who called her friend 
| have heard i 


One rare spring eve 
ght she was soothing her 
first born son—to rest with | 

‘4 wordless lullabies | can, no doubt, 


snatches of tunes a 
she |.of the hemlock 


Ss they floated into thought. A 
Jowly up and down with th 
Title form in her arms, the S 
ng itself into being. And 
There is pictured as ina cry 
ithe history of those delightful 
he old rectory at Fredericton, 
love of the wonderful mother | 

Total henioatinnd or |souloensures! 


| paced s' 
nd now, | dro 

| of 5: 
}in i 
: | mirror al 
vening as T turned | years att 
Thad learned, | with the 
| who so soon fol 
| summer 


‘a song of Springtime! 
Catkins by the brook, 
gues uncounted, 


dy 
‘rat will last for 
Sing a song of loving 


—Mrs. W. G. 


with its "* frasted 


| mination of seasons: 


‘Sing a song of Loving! 


ne da 


| ture this forty, 
| at atime when he knew that La Tour 


heaping armfuls of | 
leaves with vines | 
trailing. behind, with | 
ands filled with the lai 


“The fearless courage of the Hero 
ine of Acadia who, gave her lite @ 
her husband, her children and het 
pporters at Fort La Tour. will evtt 
| make Saint John.a city of romance © 


Op his return’to the smoking ruth 
f tis fort, Latour, in the poet 
Me | graphic words, alter having heard tt 
direful tale, cried, ‘But what of mf 
lady?!” To which the priest, stam 

| ing amid the ruins replied: 


lest it mar the | 


poet’ 
world’s crudities, to 
a pe [out up with rubufls_ and diecauraze 
cabs wana | Befumulated love. and ambidon forthe | Mente, She “has: cic oer cul 
Bale pantcaetand (eee ee ana seal upon the cul- | 
| for whom so much was hoped. 
Fiysian fields what more delight- 


‘Thy lady was seen: 


Foster in Canadian 


eee eee nica 


is a thrilling one Ie is an ep- 


flows with a mighty sweep. 


t the cannon that 


less courage to 


d and yet so brave aheart, 


je by Charnisay to cap- 
had been frustrated, and 


| Was absent, he again attacked the fort, 
‘expecting an easy conquest. But 
Charnisay had reckoned without the 
| dauntless lady of the fort. Although 
sheihad only fifty, men to help her, 
for three days Madame La Tour held 
the fort so strongly that Charnisay 
was quite deceived as to her strength, 
raest heads Of) O54 the fourth day, when her men, 
| were having a short rest, a Swiss sen- 
when one’s evés | tinel gave away to i 

what must surely | ret of her weakness. Althodgh hean- 
broken at this deception, with a final 
courageous effort, Madame Li “Tout 
et | gathered her men together, and, # 
c head, she resisted the on-comers, 
and yielded only after Charnisay had 
pledged himself to spare all cheir lives. 


‘The breaking of thi 
\ the final tragedy of a 
tragic happenings. Angered at having 
been held back so long bygan army $ 
few in numbers, Charnisay hanged all 
but one ot them, whose life was saved 
| only on condition that He do the hang: 
inside the | ing. 
the Heroine of Acad 


Charnisay the sec: 


is promise was 
life so full of 


With a halter around her neck 
was led to the 
ed to Witt 
The orded 


was too much. Within three “ ecks 
f the fort was dead 


“On the shot-crumbled turret 


Half-veiled in the smoke-cloud, 
Her hand grasped thy pennon, 

While her dark tresses swayed 

In the hot breath of cannon! 


‘Of its sturdy defenders, 
‘Thy lady alone 

Saw Charnisay’s banner 
Float over St. John.”’ 


bier 
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The Life, Lore and Legends success te silat: eyes al on ani 
of the Indians of Canada 


The Mohawk Nightingale 


Miss E. Pauline Johnson occupies 
aunique place among Canadian literati 
because of her nationality, and apo- 
sition in the,front rank because of the 
originality, native flavor, pathos, lyrical 
quality and charm of her verse, as well 
asthe intrinsic merit and interest of her 
prose works. She probably inherited 
her gifts to some extent from both of 
her parents. Her father was a much ; 
respected Chief of the Mohawk tribe 
residing on the Indian reserve near 
Brantford. Her grandfather was 
‘known as “The Mohawk Warbler’’ 
because of his compelling eloquence, ! 
and her mother, the daughter of Harry ; 
Howells, of Bristol, England, belonged | 
toa family of distinct literary qualities. « 
W.°D. Howells, the distinguished 
American novelist, poet and essayist, 
was Miss Juhnson’s cousin. 

Naturally Miss Johnson's mentality 
was moulded by her descent, and 
h half English, she was passion- 


test against the abuses. the’ Indians 
have suffered, notably in ‘The’ Cattle | 
Thief” ana ‘*Uhe,Cry of an Indian 
Wife.’ But withal she was intensely 
loyal to Canada and nothing worthier, 
she thought. could be said of a man 
than ““That he was born in Canada, 
beneath the British Flag’, and inj 
many of her poems she gave beautiful 
expression to her admiraton of the 
British and her love for Canada. 
Following are four stanzas of her 
“Canadian Born,’’ than which no 
poem ever written displays a more ar- 
cent pride in her native land and in the | 
ag which signifies our joyal adher- 
cuce to the greac Empire of which itis 
“part: * : 


We first saw light in Canada, the land be- 

loved of God; 

We are the pulse of Canada, its marrow and 
its blood: 

Al we, the men of Canada, can face the 
world and brag 

That we were born in Canada beneath the 
British flag. ' 

“jew of us have blood of kings, few are 
of courtly birth, 

Bt few are yagabonds or rogues of doubtful 
name and worth; { 

and all have one credential that entitles us | 
to brag . 

Last we were born in Cahada beneath the 
British flag. 


No title and no coronet are half as proudly 
worn 

Asthat which we inherit as men Canadian 

., born; 

We count no one so noble as the one who 
makes the brag 

That he was born in Canada beneath the | 
British flag: 

“The Dutch ‘may have their Holland, the | 

_ Spaniard have his Spain, 

The Yankee to the south of us must south 
of us remain, j 

For nota man dare lift a hand against the 

|. men how bra 

That they were born in Canada bereath the 
British Rag. 


In her descriptive poems ‘‘she dis- 
played a delicate sense of color values 
and sang as well of airy things in Na- 
ture with an airy music, sometimes | 


! < 
touched with melancholy,as in‘Shadow | 


River’”’’, the first and last stanzas of 
which are: e 


“A stream of tender gladness, 
Of filmy sun and opal-tinted skies: 
Of warm mid summer air that lightly 
“In inystic rings, 
Where softly swings 
The music of a thousand wings 
That almost tone to sadness. 


“0 pathless world of seeming: 
(O pathless life of mine whose deep ideal 
Ts more my own than was the real. 
For others fame, 
And love's red flame. 
And yellow gold; [ only claim 
“The shadows and the dreaming. 


Miss Johnson's sympathetic outlook 
upon Nature, and her gift .of pictur- 
esque description, that make it possible 
for her to catch the music of nature's 
own voice, is best seen in her exquisite, 
music-hunting lyric, ‘“The Song my 


Paddle Sings’’,- which is her most! 


representaive piece of work This is 
rather long for reproduction here, and 
is so well known that it is needless to 
do so. Instead we give her charming 
idglt, ** The Homing Bee’! 


“You are belted with gold, little brother 


fe. 
Yellow gold, like the sun 

That spills in the west, asa chalice ot wine 
When feasting is done. 


“You are _gossamer-winged, little brother 
of mine. : 
Tissue-winged like the mist 
That broods where the marshes melt into 
a line 
Of vapor sun-l 


ed. 


“You are laden with sweets, litte brother 
of mine. 
Flower sweets, like the touch 


Of hands we have longed for, of arms that | 


entwine, 
Of life that loves much. 


| 
“You are better than I, little brother of | 


mine, 
Then I, human-souled, 
For you bring from the blossoms: and red 
summer shine 
For others, your gold.” 


There are indications that Pauline 


Johnson went through an experience | 
of romantic love that gave a warm | 


emotional coloring to her nature poet- 


\ ry, and that so colors it with the pas-_ 


sion of love us to distinguish -it from 
anything else of the kind in Canadian 
Literature. But the defeat of her.love 
meant a spiritual transformation, re- 
sulting at last in the resignation and 
trustful yet yearning. submission. so 
vividly expressed in “Brier’*: 


| 
“Because, dear Chist, your tender, wound: | 


ed arm 
Bends back the brier that edges life’s 
long way, 
‘That no hurt comes to heart, to soul no 


yarn, 5 
I do not feel the thorn so much to day. 


Because I never knew your care to 

Your hand to weary guiding me aright 

Because you wa'k before and crush the brier 

Tt does not pierce my feet so much to- 
night."” 


**As a woman Pauline Johnson was 
a rare and bzautiful spirit. As a-poet 
she was of ali Canadian poets the most 
pervasively true to her Canadian origin 
and habitat. Her poetry hasa magic of 
music and a color of leafy lawns and 


Warbler’? and her songs are | step halted a litle, the glorious blue pf 
“Free and artless as the avian lays her English eyes grew very dreamy, 
Heard in Canadian woods on April days." and. wistful. Was she seeing the 

grcat Hereafter unfold itself before 


! me Johnson’s Conquest of | per as her steps drew nearer and near- 
r 


England | “And one night the Great Mess- 


; In 1892, when about thirty years of “enger knocked softly at her door, and 
age, she first appeared onthe platform with a sweet, gentle sigh she turned 
‘asa reciter of herown poems. Ina’ and followed where he led—joining 
series of recitals throughout Canada gladly the father of her children in the 
she carned enough to go to London, ; land thar holds both whites and Indians 
England, to have her first volume of ‘ as one. 
| Poems published, taking with her, let-; ‘‘And the daughter who writes the 
‘ters from Lord Aberdeen, then Gov- verses her mother always felt, bur 
jernor General of Canada, and was found no words to express, never puts 
warmly received in distinguished cir- a last line to a story, or a sweet ca- 
cles; and some time after she made a dence into a poem, but she says to 
second very successful tour of England herself as she holds her mother’s 
tunder the patronage of Lord Strath- memory within her heart: | ‘She 
; cona knows—she knows’."” 
An incident which took place atthis | 
| time shows her ready genius as a poet Sir Gilbert Parker’s Apprecia- 
and also reveals in a powerful way the tion 
deep love she had for the greatout-of-' ‘The Moccasin-Maker’” was de- 
doors ot Canada from which’she was dicated to Sir Gilbert Parker, and in 
at that moment so far separated. his introduction to the book he paid 
During a performance at a théatre in her the following graceful tribute: 
London her memory dvbelt on her own “never saw) Pauline Johnson in 
|Selaved country, and, ia the interval of- her own laid; But only in my house-in 
| intermission, she wrote on the back.of, London and at other houses in Lon- 
a theatre. programme a poem which is don, where she brought. breath of the 
typical of her soul. Itis entitled * td; not because she dressed in In- 
+ Trail of Lillooet.” dian costume but because its atmo- 
| Sob of fall, and song of forest, come you here sphere was around her. The feeling 
: ‘on haunting quest, ’ ot the wild looked out of her eyes, 
j Calling through the sex» and silence, from stinred in her vesture, moved in her 
aren coum a ew he fosten, Lam glad fo ave Known 
| torrent white and strong. this rare creature who had the courage 
| Down its, rocky-throated canyon, sings ity to be glad of her origin, without de- 
| golden-tliroated song. fiance, but with sn unchanging it un- 
‘ere together through the Spoken insistence. Her ‘native land 
God-begotten nights, and the Empire should be glad for 
stars are listening above the what she was and for what she stood. 
Her native land and the Empire should 
be glad of her work, interesting, vivid, 
, Which she has done. © This 
uf Pauline “Johnson should be 
welcomed for what she was and for 


own. She was indeed a “Mohawk her hair whitened. her once oe 


1 
1 


+ of opal in the crescent 


c 
Above whose golden setting sweeps the trail hum 
of Lillooet, buok 


Trail that winds and trail that wanders. like a 
a cobweb hanging hi what itis > x 
Justa hazy thread outlining mid way of the One of her last poems, written as 


stream and sky, A a fy J i 
Fe ee ier canyon gama fe ene Mycen her, deeth bed in hospital 


inealieaees in Vancouver, evinces her heroic 

But half the wor dhas shouldered up between spirit, and in it there is something of 
its song and me. the proud courage that found such 
thrilling expression in het poem, “‘As 
vasea encircled miles, Red Men Diet’? ‘The title of the- 
‘There—Gou's copper-colored sunshine-beat — poem 1s a line from Tennyson's vivid 
., ing through the lonely aisles description of that immortal incident, 
Where the waterfalls and forest voice forever J setts ih 
Seen: ; Sir Richard Greaville’s fight with his 
‘And call. across the canyon on thé trail ef one small ship, The Revenge, against 

Lil'ooet. the Spanish fitty-three 


fish August, and the 


Here the p'acid 


| A Beautiful Tribute to Mother And He Said, ‘Fight On’ 
Miss Johnson’s best known prose Timeand its ally, Dark Disarmament, 


: ee The Moceasin Maker", Have compissed me about, if 
work was “The Moccasin Maker's 41.00 Sisssed their aries and on battle bent, 
| consisting of a number of short stories NN Torces pa 


nd sketches, much of it autobiograph- Rut though 1 fgi 
ical in its nature. In the first chapter Talk terms of pz. 
she cells the story of her mother's life They war upon my fortress, and their guns 
Veith rare graciousness and affection, Are shattering. its walls: Fe 
| and, draws a most attractive picture of Myarny lays the © eat Ear and runs, 
| gi ? i sitio ne rr Pierced by a thousand balis; 

her: gentle, loyal dispastivn. her yey call me to surrender. Urep'y, 
father's fine culture and nobility of NCS. “uarternow? Not t. 
character which endeared him to all 


‘che knew him, and of the charm of’ They've shot my fag to ribbons, but in rents 
es red It floats above the height; 
their home life and the love that en- -Pheir ensign shall not crown my battlements 


dured undimmed through all vicissi-. While Lean stand and Bight. 
tudes. Her father died first, but, in. I fling defiance at them, as I ery 
 Pauline's own words: ‘Her mother. “‘Capitulate? Not 1. 

love kept her longer beside her chil- 


1 


(Continued on neat page) 


ines 


Se oe 
acres 


eS 


Lee 


Tet 


She died in 1913, and as her body 
was being -borne to the crematory, 
according to her direction, it passed 
between two long lines of: Indians, 
robed in full tribal costumes, and who 
stood silent and sorrowful, but stoical 

© and impassive, as_is the Indian way; 

and surely no other Canadian poet 
could ever have so impressive a dem- 
onstration of the sorrow of a whole 
race, whose musical and eloquent 

“voice’’ she heen, and whose 

woes she had so vividly expressed. 

Mr. Wilson McDonald, an Ontario 
poet, has placed upon her tomb the 
following expressive and beautiful 
wreath of poesy: 


Pauline Johnson’s Grave 
SHE sleeps betwixt the mountains andthe 


sea, 5 
In that great Abbey of the setting sun; 
A Princess, Poet. Women. three in one: 
‘And fine in every measure of the three. 
‘And when we needed most her tragic plea 
‘Against ignoble paeans we had sung, 
While yet her muse was warm, her lyric 
young, 
She passed to realms of purer poesy+ 
To-night she walks a trai! past Lillooet: 
Past. wood and stream: yea past the Dawn's 
white fire. 

‘And now the crafts on Shadow River fret 
For one sinall blade that led their mystic 
choir. Rote ee 
And nevermore wi it's responsive strings 
‘Awaken to the ‘Song Her Paddle Sings.”” 

Wilson MacDonald. 


The One Great Spirit 
Perhaps nothing she has written bet- 
ter illustrates Miss Johnson's unique 
and attractive caste of genius. and her 
passionate love for her own country 


there the tent poles, too, are lifting sky- 
ward, and the smoke ascending. through 
them from the smouldering fires within 
curls softly on the summer air. A- 
gainst the blurred sweep of horizon 
other camps etch their outlines, other 
bands of red men with their herds of 
wild cattle have sought the river Jands. 
I hear the untamed hoofs thundering 
up the prairie trail. 5 

~ But the prairie sounds are slipping 
away, and my ears catch other voices 
that rise above the ceaseless throb 
about me--voices that areclear, high, 
and calling; they float across the city 
like the music of a thousand birds of 
passage beating their wings through the 
night, crying and murmuring plain- 
tively “as they journey northward. 
They are the voices of St. Paul’s 
calling, calling 1 e—St. Paul’s where 
the paleface worships the Great Spi 
and through whose portal she hopes to 
reach the happy hunting grounds. 

As I entered its doorways it seemed 
to me to be the everlasting abidi 
place of the white man’s Great Sp’ 

The music broaded everywhere. It 
beat in my ears like the far-off ca- 
dences of the Sault Ste. Marie rapids, 
that rise and leap’and throb—like a 
storm hurling through the fir forests— 
|tike the distant rising of an Indian 
| war-song; it swept up those mighty 
larchways until the gray dome above 
| me faded, and in its place the stars came 

out to look down, not on these pale- 
| face kneeling worshippers, but ona 
|band of stalwart, sinewy. copper- 
| colored devotees, my own people in 


and her own'people, than her sketch. | my own land, who also assembled to 


being the ‘Iroquois Poetess’ Impres- | tions. 5 
sions in London's Cathedral eric! dese invented Sovgantand the 
voices were gone; I heard in- 


Itis a far cry from a wigwam to | boys” i ; 
the melancholy incantations of 


Westminster, from a prairie trail to | steae 


“*\ Pagan in St.Paul's Cathedral,"’ | do honour to the Manitou of all na- | 


The beau- 


the Tower Bridge, and London looks } our own pagan retigionists. 
a strange place to the Red Indian 
whose eyes still see the myriad forest 


frifel dignity of our great sacrificial 


| rites seemed to settle about me, to en- 


trees, even as they gaze across the | Wrap me in its garment of solemnity 
Strand, and whese feet still feel the | and primitive stateliness. 

s clinging moccasin even among the | The altar-lights of St. Paul's glowed 
scores of clicking heels that hurry along | for me no more. In theirsplace, flared 
the thoroughfares of this camping- | the camp fires of the Onondaga ‘‘long 
ground of the paleface house.”” and the resinous scent of the 

burning pine drifted across the fetid 

London air I saw the tall, copper. 

skinned firekeeper of* the 


So this is the place where dwells the 
Great White Father, ruler of many 
Hees lands, lodges, and tribes, in the hollow | 

of whose hands is the peace that rests 

between the once hostile red man and 

white. They call him the King of 

England, but to us,\the powerful 
i Iroquois nation of the North, he is al- | 
i ways the “Great White/Father" For 
once he came tous in our far-off Can- 
adian reserves, and with his own hand 
fastened decorations and medals on tne 
buckskin coats of our oldest chiefs, just 
because they and their fathers used.| # Pure 
their to s inbattle in the cause | _ Into the red flame the 
of England. gently lowered it, scores 


RiStieen ees 


woods. | have seen their white bishops, 


white lifeless dog. 


come to see his camp, 


Iroquois | 
council enter, the circle of light flung 
fitfully against the black surrounding 


but none sa regal, so august as he. His 
garb of fringed buckskin and ermine 
was no more grotesque than the vest- 
| ments worn by the white preachers in 
high places; he did not carry a book 
or a shining golden symbol, but from 
his splendid shoulders was suspended | 


rong hands Z 

reverent, | man and the white man are brothers 
So I one of his loyal allies, have , blanketed figures stood silent, awed, jather 
known to the | for itis the highest, holiest festival of Chief Simon Pokagon 


the purring, flexible step of cushioned 
feet. I lift my head, which has been 
bowed on the chair before me. Itis 
St. Paul's after all—and the clear boy- 
voices rise sbove the rich echoes of 
the organ. 


A Red Man’s Pathetic Plea 

In continuance of our special Cana- 
dian editions of this paper, this issue 
js devoted to the Indian, the white 
man’s predecessors in this* land, 
though they are probably not the a- 
borigines. While trying to decide what 
to use from the superabundance of a- 
vailable material, there came on that 
day’s mail an exchange in which we 
found the following fine but pathetic 
plea, which forms an ideal introduction 
to what follows, since our chief object 
is to try to contribute our mite to a 
better understanding of these people, 
than whom no higher type could be 
found among the savage, uncivilized 
‘ancestors or aborigines of perhaps any 
other race on earth, not excepting our 
own forefathers of twenty five hundred 
years ago. : 


Some years ago, Chief Simon Poka- 
gon, the greatest and noblest chief that 
the Potawatomi of south-west Michi- 
gan ever produced, received an invita- 
tion from the pupils of the Rav Schvol, 
Chicago, to attend an entertainment 
given by them. He sent the following 
letter in reply: 

“To the Ray School, Chicago, 
Greetings: My Dear Children: 
Pokagon’s heart rejoiced to receive the 
invitation to your entertaiment, but on 
account of sickness in his family he 
could not well attend. It is the one 
great desire of his heart that the young 
| may learn to know his people better, 
and thereby remove from their minds 
| that prejudice which has existed against 
| us for generations past’ Dear children, 

do not forget this: Your playground 
was mine sixty yearsago. It was wild, 
uncultivated land but! loved it, forit 
was the land uf mv fathers. May you 
| hold sacred the rich heritage which has 
fallen to you. I expect great things of 
| you. Please do not disappoint Pokagon. 
| His pride is in Chicago, the city of his 


| fathers.* 


**The greatest curse chat stands with 
| brazen face to lead aside the young 
jin Chicago is * ko-te-ni-bush’” 
| (fire water), like “‘gin-e-big’’ (the 
| snake) itlures to destroy, but without 
the warning rattle. My dear children, 

| this is pehaps the last advice Pokagon 
\cangive you Hear me. Do not 
|taste—No, nor touch—the accursed 
fire water. Pro: me you will not. 
**May Kiji Manito (God) bless you 


| all, and help you to always stand for 


| the right, and never forget that the red 


and God is the father of all. Good! 


white ‘man as London, his council | the year. Then the wild, strange chant 
which the whites call his Parliament, | afose—the great pagan ritual was being 
where hissachems and chiefs make the | intoned by the fire-keeper, his weird, 
laws of his tribes, and to see his wig- | Monotonous tones voicing this tor- 


A Chief's Last Farewell 


George Martin, a Canadian poet, 
| writes of an Algonquin chief, before 


vam, known tothe palefacesas Buck- | mula: 

m Place, but tothe red man as) epp 
pe 10 The Great Sp 

Tepee of the Great White) oop 
aoe sacrifice, but we, ‘His children, must 
‘And this is what | see: — i i 

bwive to Him that which is nearest ou 
hearts and nearest our lives 
the spotles 


the 
Fathers 


‘ard 


re Vast 
me kind 


2 that would not ta 
by fingers dipp 
long days of fri 
and deer-hide. 


lish we give 
on oil, and abitant of our wigwam, 
ion with fine sand | and on the smoke 


wigwam, the huge council-house by | 
the river. My seeing eyes ma 
them, but 
‘beyond all this wonderment, back to the | His children for all time 
land I haye left behind me. [ picture The mournful voice ceases Agai 


irit desires no human 


Only 


and stainless can enter into 


—a member of our house- 


| the white man came, gazing proudly 
| over his native haunts on the Ortawa 
| “listening to the roar of rapids souna- 


t 


ring, sounding evermore’. “Some ; 
years have rolled, again the Indian | Ted and tens of thousand crucified 
comes, seesa city there’. Sadly he at Titus’ conquest of, Jerusalem, — 


i; . murmurs: 


“Here dwelt wi 
All whom I 
To cheer the languur of my wintry day’, 


of stone frém w forefathers | His presence, only that which is puri 
o ae fashioned their carven pipes and corn- | fied by fire. So do we offer to Him 
pounders, but ck thie spotless, innocent animal—this 


hat arises from the 
purging fires will arise also the thanks- 
| [ stand outside the great palace eivings of all those who desire that the 
Great Spirit in His happy hunting 
mark | grounds will forever smoke His pipe of 
sare joking | Peace, for peace is between Him and 


down. , 
Familiar voices whisper round. and say, 
“Seek not to find our graves! Away! Away: 


in 


the compass of my gaze 
-erloved, and none reinain 


Ortread with me across the misty plain. 
‘“The sire who taught my hands to hold the 


Wy 
The mother who was proud of my renown 
With them at last I thought to lay me 


n In pathetic words he bade adieu to tims, but this was a recognized and 
the tepees by the far Saskatchewan; the hollow pulsing of the Indian drum, _ all he had held so dear: 


“Then ceased and strode Ro tear he 


ed, 
Avweakness which the Indian holds in 
scorn, 
But sorrows moonless midnight bowed his 
i 
‘And once he looked around-- Oh! sofor- 


Jorn! 
T hated for his sake the reckless tread 
Of human progress;—on his race no 
morn, 
No noon of happiness shall ever beam; 
"They fade as from our waking fadesadream.”” 


Such has been the pathetic tragedy 
of the Red Men, driven farther and ev- 
er farther back, their lands taken from 
them «ill all was gone, and at last 
the small remnants:of once great tribes 
shut up in small reserves to engage in 
unwonted pursuits. It is very sad, very 
tragic, but unavoidable. It is the price 
that all scattered, nomadic peoples 
have ever had to pay'to human pro- 
gress, for room must be found, or 
made, for the world’s fast increasing 
population, and the consequent, ever 
increasing necessity of developing and _ 
utilizing the world's hitherto dormant } 
resources. 


What Manner of Men were the 
4 Indians? 
They greatly err who reyard the 
North Ameriean Indians of the pre- 
historic past as a race of ignorant, un- 
cultured savages or barbarians. Of 
course, among the several racial 
groups, and the scores of tribes, there 
naturally were great differences in the 
degrees of development and manner 
of life, varying from the degraded Sho- 
shonce or~Snake tribe to the highly 
cultured Aztecs of Mexico, to whom, 
strange io say, the Snakes were related, 
Nor were all the tribes nomadic in 
their habits, depending for their food 
entirely or even chiefly on the skill of 
hunter and fisherman; onthe conirary 
many tribes lived in settled communi- 
ties and raised corn and other crops to 
supplement the products of the chase. 
It would be very difficult to give in 
brief space an adequate delineation of 
the outstanding charactetistics of the 
Indian. There is no doubt whatever 
that the popular conception is grossly 
» being formed by the thrilling 
stories of massacres, the scalping and 
torturing of enemies and captives, etc. 
found in school books and popular 
\ fiction. School children are fed with 
the stories of Pontiac's clever, bloody 
but natural efforts to exterminate the 
white men who had seized his tribal 
lands; of Daulac, Madeline Verche- 
res, the massacres at Long Sault and 
Fort Henry, and like episudes, which 
depict only the worst’ elements of |: 
dian character. Rut even so, in si 
vage barbarities and heartless crueity ~ 
they did not approach the wealthy, 
luxurious “‘highly civilized’? ancient 
empires of Mesopotamia; nor tie 
blood-red record of the ‘Turk extending 
through long centuries right down to” 
the present; nor the bloody acts of te 
Spaniardsin Mexiéo and South Ame 
ica; nor the holocausts of carnage ai ‘ 
devastation wrought by the hordes uf 
Genghis Khan and Attila and Ala 
and others; nor even the cultured 
Romans. In his Gallic wars Caesar 
is said to have Slain some three million 
people, anda million Jews were slaugh- 


more, it is pretty safe to say, than the 
Indians slew in all their history. I'd 
judge justly Wwe must try to get the 
right perspective and see both sides of 
the shield. 


Their Virtues and their Vices 
| Crafty they were, yet this is by many 
esteemed a virtue; revengeful, but the 
| Greeks and Romans utterly despised a 
man who did not take revenge for an 
injury done him; they tortured  vic- 


(Continued on page 7) 
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Classroom Locals 
? 


Last Friday night the pupils did not 
have evening “ work because the ' 
teachers and two senior classes had a 
party. The girls wanted to go to the 
boys’ rink to skate. One girl asked 
Mr. Feiterly if he would let us go 


i 


‘Alfred andl saw five sparrows fly Tieet allen there. He said ‘‘All right.”” We 
over the’ main building. They flew | He lives in gpecamn Norman bord perecrated: We asked Miss Dean- 
away. We saw a dead one on the home for Christmas. 1 had’a very Bae jen We ‘must stop skating. 
pround. We buried it. ee [road tie! Helen Hep usat9 o'clock. We enjoyed | 

Karl Wolfe. It was rather cold. 


I gotaletter from Dora. I was sur- 


Yesterday evening we played lea, ! 
? | prised to hear that [have a new baby 


frog in the basement. It was a tie. 
The score was 1to 1. We had a good | brother. He was born on December 
time. Alfred Tomalin. | 27th: Ido not know his name. Per- 


haps it will be Peter. 
I have a baby brother. 


Anna M. Hedden. 


Tam glad that 


Ie_was about 
My 
Hazel was 


We acted a story. 
Kitten Kat. I was the teacher. 
name was Miss White. - s 
I got aletter from my sister She 


skating. 
3 Freda Lockett. 


Ihave a baby sister. Her name is 
Daphne. She is three years ol 
She has brown eyes and very fair hair. 
She has some pretty dresses. She is 
mischievous. She often says to my | 
mother, “‘Where is Russell?”’ She, 
and I love each other very much. | 


Kitten Kat. The ether boys and girls . iS ‘ 
wete the children. They bounced the | told me that Buby Johnny is eguing Sh coe addnce My ater 
ball. Kitten Kat looked at them. ; “!eger. Maddea G fo. | told me thar my brother Nosean and | 


After a while it got the ball and played 
with it. . We had lots of fun. 
Harold Smith. 


I got a letter from my mother yes- 
Tefday. She sent me ten cents, Miss 
Ford will buy me some peanut butter. 


We went swimming at Albert Col- Michael Wilson. 


lege yesterday afternoon. Wehada 
good time. [held my nose and went 
under the water. My hair was wet. 

ss Ethel M. Hovey. 


Our school had some art work at 
the Collegiate last Wednesday night. 
Miss Cass sent some flowers that I 
drew and my lettering. [came first in 
our class in art for Januacy. 


a lete » § . i 
I got a letter from my mother. She Violet Salminen. 


told me that Dan_ has a boil on the 
back of his neck. It is very sore. I 
am very sorry for him. 


Hazel V. Blair. Windsor. He gave it to George. 


We saw a picture in it of my sister and 
some friends. 
cert at Christmas. 
Rumanian clothes. 
to see it. 


Last evening we played with plas- 
ticine. I made acat and adoll. I 
like to make things. 

Margaret Krause. 


They wore thei 
I _was surprised 
Olga Bostnari. 


I got abox of valentine parts and 
wo bars from mother. I shall make 
many valentines. . Jack Hooey. 


Ihad a birthday last Saturday. I was 
ten years old. 1 got some candy, a cake, 
suckers, and cookies in school Friday 
afternoon. My little brother Glen 
came. We played games. 

. Carder Wilson. 


Charles got some candy, bars, ban- 
anas, grapes, tomatoes, oranges, nuts, 
gum, apples, some pomegranates, and 
pears. Raymond Burrows. 

‘The boys went down town with 
Miss Ford last Saturday. She gave some. 
money ta them. They bought some 
suckers. They saw the movies, 

Eleanor Charron. 


I got some paper and envelopes. | 
shall writea letter to my mother next 


week. Helen Reble. 


We have a new amplifier -in our 
school room. We can hear music on 
it After a while we shall hear Miss 
Handley talk. Roberta Mac Donald 


Lyot a letter last week. Ihave anew 
baby brother at home. | am happy. 
James Brown. 


1 got a letter from my mother to-} ~My mother wrote'and asked me to, 
day. She told me that my baby sister | make a fernery for her. 
can walk and that she has curly hair. | Mr Fetterly for permission to make 
I shall play with her next summer. it. r Earl Prince. 
shail have lots of fun. 
Marie Rose. | Qn Thursday the pupils and teachers 
iwent to the assembly-room to see 
dome girls and 1 went to the do-| pictures of British Columbia. A man 
mestic science room yesterday. We described the pictures. They were 
made some macaroni with tomato j very beautiful and interesting. 
sauce. [ like to cook. ' Ila Murphy. 


Inez Harris. , ; 4 
| I received’ a ietter from’my sister. 


| Ie is the first letter that I have received 


i ska i f = 
ated with some of the boys Yes") irom her in twowecks I was'sur- 


terday, if jing to skate. I fell) 'T9 
Othe ee A boy said, "Shame on | Prised to hear that I have anew baby 
you"? I did not hurt myself. sister. Her name is Genie. I am 


anxious to go hame-to see her. 


Britton Grimoldby. (eh Koni 


i 
| have finished my big book-rack. 
I shall take it home and give it to my | ~ Last Saturday Clarence Bowers and 


sister. Lloyd Sproul, | { went to the city. I met my friend. 
' He is a C. N. R. trainman, but he 

| did not work last Saturday. 

Leo Mulvaney. 


1 got a nice letter from my sister. 

I was happy. She gave me a wrist- 

watch for Christmas. - [ like it very 
much and it keeps good time. 

George Traini. 


I got a letter from my sister Doris. 
She is studying to be a nurse. She wrote 
{some examinations. They were hard. 


Kathleen, Olga, Winnie and I Donnie Crump. 


danced the Gypsy Dance at the Col- : 
legiate last Wednesday night. The 1 got a Christmas card from my 
people clapped their hands. We, auot and unclein England last month. 
looked at the sewing. [ saw my maple | I wrote to them. I hope they will send 
leaf in the art room. me some newspapers from England. 

Gladys Webb. Victor, Egginton. 


A big boy get a newspaper from: 


‘They dancedin acon- 


I shall ask’ 


pospbne play with each other some- 
times. Russell Manning. 


| 


On. January the fourth I wes sick. | 
‘IT went to the hospital and stayed there 
; fora week. [ came back to school on 
| January the eleventh. After a couple 
of days I did not feel very well, so I 
wentto the hospital again. [ stayed 
there forten days. Then I came 
to school. © George Welk. 


1 did notget a box or letters from 
home. Perhaps } shall get then, 
my sister Bernice or Kasime 
| Antonia. Walter Zygmunt. 


| After Christmas I sick. [ had 
an operation for appendicitis. Now | 
am better. I came back to.school on 
* January 23 rd. Pav id, Alexander. 


1 got-a letter, twenty-five cents and 
the Star Weekly from home. | bGught 
a birthday card for Mrs. Graham, 
because she had birthday on Jan 29th: 
I wished hera happy birthday. She was 
very glad Bille Marr. 


classmate Donald Cox is in the 
He has a sore We 
feel sorry because he is nut in class 
now. Peer Rudeychuk. 


[got a letter from ny 
week. He told me that 
aunt and uncle will ret 
from United States in February. | 
hope that they will come to see me 


here. | think they will 
Mary Ferguson. 


Many pupils wen: tot renato see 
the game between ” ind Belle 
ville. “The score was 7—2 in tavor 
of the Bellevilie team. Robert 


‘Thompson played hockey with 
Star team in Belleville last Monday 
night. We are proud of him 

a Stewart Donaghy. 


On Jan. 31st, Miss Rierdon told 


usan interesting story about Wladeleine 
Vercheres. “We enjoy His stories 
very much. Last: Fr night te 
feathers’ association A party 


They invited their triends and the 
High School -pupils. “They played 
bridge and danced. Bud Male. 


Ireceived a welcome letter from my 
mother andfather. They were very 
pleased with my fine December report 

June Batty. 


f 


Kathleen Pratley lives in Saskatoon 
now. J would like to live there too 
bur it would cost too much for us to 
move. Irene Coles. 


Jan. 27th was my birthday. | receiv 
ed many cards and a box Gf chocolates 


[had a happy birthday. 
Dorothy Crewe. 


I got a letter from my boy friend 
Jast_ week. Last Christmas I gave:him 
a tie. He wears it every day. My 
boy friend gave meatie, too. He 
lives in Fort Erie North. He is four- 
teen years old. Charlie Possnett. 


Last Saturday night the girls were 
allowed to skate on the boys’ rink. 


They enjoyedthemselves. | 


We went to our Household Science 
Class at 1.34 o'clock on Jan. 31st. We 
made macaroni with tomato gauce.° 
The girls washed the dishes andar 
them. Miss Daly asked me to carry an 
empty basker to the basement. Then 
We wrote notes in our cooking books. 

fla Murphy. 


Last “Thursday we went to the 
assembly-room. A man showed us 
pictures of British Columbia. They 
Were very interesting. 

I:vin Hilker. 


Monday, Jan. 31, was my birthday. 
I was fourteen years old. ‘The girls 
were very good to me. They gave me 
many presents. | got soap, perfume, 
powder, a ring, a puzzle, abook, pen 
cils, leterpaper and candy. | Miss 
Rathbun brought me a big ‘piece of 
birthda cake. It had many toys in it. 
I found a cat, a thimble, a doll anda 
ring init. I had a happy birthday. 
Elizabeth Smith. 


. 


Last Wednesday night Bobbie 
Pierce, Anna Hedden, Ruth Shore and 
I went to the Beileviile Collegiate. We 
danced the Highland Schottishe for 
some people. Miss Nurse gave some 
ice cream to us 


selves. Bruce May. 


A few pupils who attend the Bridge 
st. United Church, were invited there 
tor supper on Friday night, Janul 
20ch. When we got to the church, 
Mr. Holmes gave us dckets.” Later 
we had ahearty supper. After supper 
we'enjoy ed watching a Punch and Judy 

This was very good. Later we 


show. 
had movies. We had an enjoyable 
evening Fred Dixon. 


Mother cam* to school to see me. 
Some friends brought her in a car. 1 


was yldd to see her, Mother a 
1 
he 


home. She sent me.g pretty bod 
pictures. Ethel McLean. 


will read some stores and luok a 


February 14th will be Valentine's 
Day. Valentine was a good, good 
man. Many-people liked him: because 
he helped them. hat is why we have 
Valentine's Day: 

Evelyn May. 


My mother sends me “The Ham- 
iiton Spectator.” | will get one every 
T can look at the paper after 


day 
dinner. Lam very glad to get it. 
James Ready. 
Tyot a letter from grandmother. 


She sent me a pretty handkerchief and 
10.cents. “To-day 1 yot some_ funny, 


papers and a letter from Aunt Lizzie. 


‘My mother and father will be happy 


when [ go home in June. 
Merretta Clark. 


Last Sunday was my birthday I 
was 14 years old. The boys and girls 
in my class all wished me “A Happy 
Birthday * I said, “Thank you.”” 

Nellie Johnston. 


We enjoyed ours 


Albert Gerow. 
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Education Week 
January 30th to February 4th, by 
special request and direction of the 
Department of Education, was denoted 
as ‘‘Education Week’? throughout | 
Ontario, and was suttably observed, we 
presume, in at least most of the urban 


- communities. 


In addition to the demonstrations 
and programme given in the Belleville | 
Collegiate and Vocational High | 
School, the students of that School 
by the cordial cooperation of the edi- 
tors, provided a series of very interest- 
ing *'Education Pages’’ in the Ontario- 
Intelligencer. These comprised special , 
articles on timely topics by leading | 


Tue Sano Taste—This simple | 
piece of apparatus may be used in many 
subjects, but especially in Geography, 
History and Literature. - By means of 
it, pupils readily learn the meanings of 
the various terms, river, lake, bank, 
creek, mountain, valley, ocean, island, 
etc. and their relations to the physical 
features, and, instead of having the | 
drudgery of memorizing definitions, 
they can tell what they are‘in their own 
words. 

In History, the stories and events are 
much more real if the locality is work- 
ed outin the sand under the supervision 
of the teacher. The same is true 
of many stories in the Literature selec- 
tions. 

To the~ thoughtful teacher many 
other uses will suggest themselves. 

Lantern Slides — Films — Picture 
Post Cards and Stereographs are all ex- 
cellent to develop interest in the pupils. 
The lantern slides are likely to be more 
effective than the films and are much 
less trouble inthe class. The ingeni- 
ous teacher can make the slides himself 
at small cost. The post cards can be 
collected from many sources and pupils 
should be encouraged to bring those 
that they consider of interest. A.mov- 
ing picture machine is required for the 
films, but these may now be obtained 
at moderate cost and the Education 
Department and other branches of the 
Government will supply the educa- 
tional films for the cost of express 
charges. 

Objects—fruits, vegetables, mater- 
ial used in making familiar articles are | 
always interesting to children and are 
easily ot tained. 


In Arithmetic, itis easy to obtain the 


educationists, “and essays by students Various forms used in business, and a 
relative to the work carried by the | small amount of money in the different 
various departments of the School, and denominations is a great aid in visua- 
the benefits they had derived there- ; lizing the actual transactions. In fact, 
from. This was a verycommendable | Pupils will readily dramatize these tran- 
innovation, and if it could be continued | actions and the dull grind of manipu- 
at least once a week throughout the [ating figures will be displaced by life 
school year, it would bea very interest- - Processes which mean something to 
ing and educative feature of that always them. 
enterprising newspaper, as it would be | Very effective use of dramatization ' 
of all papers. Every paper devotes may also be made use of in teaching 
two or three pages every day to sport History and Literature, for most pupils 
—to the development and exercise of | are natural actors and take a delight in y 
the body—and it would be well to de- | playing the various parts. 
finitely dedicate some space to the | By using these and many other ce- | 
mental requirements, — to educative | vices, teachers will achieve a much | 
and literary topics, with regard to greater measure of success and the 
which a large proportion of people are pupils will find joy in school because | 
for even fairly conversant. they are learning to do by knowing and , 
Inthe issue of Wednesday, Feb. Ist, to know by doing. } 
the feature article on the Education 
Page was, by request, conttibuted by 
H. B. Fetterly, M. A:, Superinten. | Refreshing Optimism 
dent of the Ontario School for the We are now more than half way 
Deaf, in which he succinctly describes through the depression and [am still 
some of the most up-to-date teaching sich. My $200,000 eyes are just as 
devices, which are quite as applicable good as they ever were. Every land- | 
to hearing schools as to schools for! scape and sunset are mine if [ want 
the deaf. Following is Mr. Fetterly’s them. A $100,000 sense of hearing | 
article: is still unimpaired and by it I become , 
=< | heir to ated of beauty and_inspira- | 
rf 2 .-.. ition. Then there's my $1,000,000 
Visual Aids and Dramatization ’ stomach and.a_half-million-dollar’ap- 
; ing petite—no doctor has sentenced me to 
Learn to do by doing."* spinach for the rest of my life. The 
“Learn to know by doing.”” depression has not lowered the value 
am to do by knowing and to °fa single friendship. Neighbors still 
know. by:doing:*? greet us in the same old cordial way; 
business associates believe in us, our 


the das of our training, the above ! 


pstthologicel maxims were used over 
and over again as the fundamental | 
principles i tHe development of the 
child's knowledge. “The order of this 
development is indicated also by the 
order-of the maxims given above. This 
being truc, it follows that the greatest 


sons hold usin high respect; the wife’ s 
welcome at the close of the day has 
not depreciated. The prayers my 
mother taught me and the faith in God 
instilled in me by a devout father re- 
mains as priceless treasures no depres- 
sion can touch.—Roy I. Smith in the 
Deaf Carolinan. 


success in teaching will be attained by ; 
makitig use of the pupils’ sense activi- | 
ties in every way, relating these totheir | “Superi lent Blattner of the Okla- 
funa of knowledge and then using this homa School is to be congratulated 
knowledge to discover and’ explore upon the completion and occupancy of 
further for themselves. ‘a splendid, néw vocational building, 

& great many devices may be used built at a cost of $85,000.00. ‘The 
but’ I shall refer to a few only. structure is 129x55 feet three stories, 


with ample space for all. vocational 
departments, and is a fine addition to 


the modern plant which Superintend- ! 


ent Blattner has built up so rapidly in 
recent years 


The newspapers report that some 
seventy people were poisoned, though 
none fatally, at a Burns’ banquet in 
Galt. They were probably eating tripe 
and haggis. sd 


is a question officers and teachers are 
often asked. ““What do the deaf not 
do for a living?’” might be a question 
more easily answered. In the last 
Annals, the organ of the Convention 


of American Instructors of the Deaf, | 


there are listed some one hundred and 
twenty trades orindustries taughtin the 
schools for the deaf in Canada and the 
United States. This should give ample 
scope for every vaaiety of aptitude and 
inchnation and opportunity. 


An exchange just to hand contains 
a comforting message. We are con- 
stantly being advised, even urged and 
often ordezed by all kinds of “‘highest 
authonities,”’ to take lots of exercise, 
lots of exercise. But the article above 
referred to says, on the authority of 
noted physician, that “‘too much exer- 
cise is dangerous ’’’ We are grateful 
for this warnine, which we will enthu- 
siastically heed. The doctor doesn't 
say how much exercise is too much 
but we intend to be very careful not to 
cross the danger line. 


Where are the Gold-Medalists? 


A writer in the Michigan Mirror 
says that‘*Too frequently tobe ignored, 


| we find among those brighter pupils to 


whom we have given special favors: 
a surprising number who fail to make. 
good. ‘‘A question that has almost 
heconse commonplace is, ‘Where are 
the gold-medalists? Some of them 
have made good, very good, buta good- 
ly proportion of them quite fail in prai 
tical life to measure up to the ability 
they displayed in College and the ex- 
pectations cherished of their future 
careers, while multitudes of their less 
clever class mates, who had to burn 


; the midnight oi!, and concentrate their 


mental powers to the utmost in order 
to make their grades, have won success 
and honor in after life, largely because 
of the habits of industry, and perse- 
verence, and the ‘letermination to sur- 
mount all difficulties, which they 


| developed and cultivated in school and 


college. The fable of the Hare and 
the Tortoise is applicable to this, as to 
many other conditions and situations 
in life. 


Birds of Prey 
“*Ofall the ghouls who prey on man- 
kind, ‘the most pitiless and the most 
cruel race are those who derive their 


livelihood through appeals to the un- 
fortunate.’’ 


These words form a suitable intro- | 
duction to an article in an exchange | 


denouncing the “‘ghouls’’? who prey 
on the deaf and the hard of hearing. 
Dezens of devices and remedies are 
being advertised in some newspapers, 
and even broadcasted over the radio. 
Of course there are some microphones 
and other instruments that are scienti- 
fically made and do aid those who are 
partially deaf, but there are many others 
that aré simply useless, some even 
harmful. It seems to us that gov: 
ments would be justified in exercising 
some sort of censorship or control over 
such advertising matter, in order to 
eliminate. the quacks and frauds and 
thus protect those afflicted by deafness 
and other various ailments and defects, 
from the exploitation of these very 
numerous and despicable birds of prey. 


H An Indian Legend 


There was once a beautiful damsel 
upon whom one of the good genii 
wished to bestow a blessing. He led 
her to the edge of a large field of corn, 
where he said to her: “Daughter, in 
the field before us the ears of corn, in 
the hands of those who pluck them in 
faith, shall have talismanic virtues, 
[and the virtue shall be in proportion _ 
to the size and beauty of the ear gather- 
ed. Thou shalt pass through the field 
once, and pluck one ear. It must be 
taken as thou goest forward, and thou 
shalt not stop in thy path nor shaltthou 
retrace a single step in quest of thine 
object. Select an ear full and fair, 
and according to its size and beauty 
shall be its value to thee asa talis- 
man.’’ The, maiden thanked the 
good genius, and then she went for- 
ward upon her quest. As she advan- 
ced she saw many ears of corn, large, 
ripe and beautiful, such as calm judge- 
ment‘ might have told her would 
Possess virtue enough; but in her 
eagerness to grasp the very best, she 
lefethese behind, hoping that she might 
find one still fairer. At length, asthe 
day was closing@she reached a part of 
the field where the stalks were shorter 
and thinner, and the ears very thin and 
shrivelled. She now regretted the 
grand ears she had left behind, and 
disdained to pick from the poor show 
around her, for here she found not 
an ear which bore perfect grain. She 
went on, but alas! only to find che 
stalks more and more fecble and bligh- 
ted, until inthe end, as the day was 
closing, and the night coming on, she 
found herself at the end of the field 
without having plucked an ear of any 
kind. No need that the genius should 
rebuke her for her folly, She saw it 
clearly when too late, as how many in 
all ctimes and in all ages, in the even- 
ing of life, call sadly and regretfully to 
mind the thousand golden opportuni- 
ties forever lost because they were not 
plucked in tneir season. 


eee | 


Then do not Worry 


A famous New England clergyman, 
after a’ few weeks of illness, returned 
to his work, to find accumulated an 
immense pile of correspondence.” He 
had. several articles to prepare for pe- 
riodicles, and several lecture engage- 
ments, beside his church work. He 
sat regardiny all this with a feeling of 
despair, wondering how je could be 
accomplished. ‘Then it occurred tw 
him that God does not require impos: 
sibilities; if.we do our best} He accept 
that as a complete fulfilment of our 
duty. After a moment of silent prayer 
he picked up his pen and wrote the 
following lines, and pinned them in 
front of his desk, and as he did so, « 
feeling of peace and serenity filled hi: 
soul, and all sense of worry passe’ 
away. 


| “The world is wide 

In time and tide, 

And God is guide; 
So do not hurry. 


“That man is blest, 
Who aves his best, 
And leaves the rest. 
Then do not worry.”* 


The art of punctucation is simpler 
today than it use to be, but a comma 
or two can still change the whole 
meaning of a sentence, as appears in 
the amusing interchange of telegrams 
that recently took place between two 
popular favorites of the stage. The first 
telegram ‘read: *‘Mrs. Fiske thinks 
Margaret Anglin is America’s finest 
actress,"’ The reply wasthis: *‘Mrs. 
Fiske, thinks Margaret Anglin, is 
America’s finest actress ’'—Deat- 
Mutes’ Journal. 
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piness is found in making others 


‘Fesruary 15th, 1933 


Regular Meeting of the 
A. T. & 1. 
‘The February meeting of the As- 
sociation was held on Wednesday 
afternoon, Feb, 8th, the President, 
Mr. Lally, in the chair. 

‘The programme consisted of a 
number. of class demonstrations of 
various voice and speech building ex- 
ercises, conducted by Misses Parry, 
Hegle, Sheffield, Burt, Wanna aker 
and Carroll. These were exceedingly 
interesting, some of them revealing a 
remarkable degree of voice control and 

* expression, and the clearness of e- 
nunciation by many of the pupils was 
very gratifying. 

At the close, Mr. Fetterly said he 


was greatly pleased with the various | 


demonstrations. It is wonderful what 
is being donein speech development, 
and he was gratified at the progress 
being made in the school. 

For several weeks past, Miss Ford 
has been giving lectures to the staff 
twice a week dusing the noon inter- 
mission, and Miss Carroll expressed 
the appreciation, snd thanks. of the tea- 
chersto Miss Ford forthese very help- 
ful expositions of the most udvanced 
methods of specch development and 
voice culture. She moved, seconded 
by Miss Parry, that a most cordial vote 
ot thanks be extended to Miss Ford, 
which was carried wich loud applause. 
In conveying to her the Assaciation’s 
expression of gratitude and apprecia- 
tion, President Lally heartily endorsed 
all that Miss Carroll had said. This 
had involved a lot of extra work, and 
ard work, by Miss Ford, but she 
er counts the cost, nor overlooks 

opportunity to secure the highest 
inable- efficiency among the staff, 
.. throdigh them, among the pupils. 
\s many of the staff did not have an 
i urtunity of seeing the splendid ex- 
tof tthe pupils’ are work that Miss 
Cos had given at the Collegiate In- 

te during Education Week, it was, 
+ request, placed on exhibition in the 

ing room, and elicited very hearty 
«eds of commendation from every- 


a 


sir. Fetterly said he had seen the 
ecibit at the Collegiate, and he was 
que within the mark when he said 

it compared most favorably with 
shown by the Belleville Collegiate 
During an interval in the demon- 
tions, Mr. Gordon delighted the 
Association with a piano solo in his 
usual masterful manner, in which he 
has few compeers. 

\ delectable Junch was then served 
bs Miss Panter and her efficient so 
sommittee, tea being poured by Miss 
Burt and Miss Card. 


It looks ax though we might have 
some real winter now. Some of the 
small girls and boys will not have cold 
Nugers, thanks to the Jovely mittens 
their kind friend Mrs. Tennant has 
Knitted for them. Such lovely red 
ones! How proud they are of them! 


ix Collegiate Institute 


Our Pupils Did Well 

Education Week was fittingly and 
delightfully celebrated by the Belleville 
0 and Vocational 
High School on Wednesday, Feb. 1st. | 
The very fine and splendidly ‘equipped 
building was thronged’ with visitors, 
all deeply interested in the demonstra- 
tions that were given in the various 
vocational shops, and in the science} 
rooms. An excellent and varied enter- 
tainment was staged in the assembly 
hall, one very popular feature being .a | 
couple of dances provided by pupils of | 
the School forthe Deaf, in the very 
pleasing and inimitable manner for j 
which they are noted. 

In the art room there was a large / 
display of art work by the pupils of the 
Collegiate, and of the Ontario School 
for the Deaf. In amount this almost 
equalled that of the Collegiate, and in 
quality it compared most avorably ale 
was highly commended by all obse: 4 
the general opinion being that it sur- 
passed in variety and artistic quality the 
rest\ of the exhibit. This is all the 
more commendable in view of the fact 
that the local exhibit was of work done 
by the Collegiate and High School 
pupils, while nearly all of the O. S. D. 
exhibits were the handiwork of our 
public school pupils, only one small sec- 
tion being by our high school classes. 
Of course all uf uur people were de- 
lighted with the comparative merit of 
our work, and Miss Cass, our most effi- 
cient art teacher, well merited the 
many hearty culogiums she received. 


HOME NEWS 


Jack Morrison, who keeps tab on 
all air-records, notes that two British 
officers, Gayford and Nicholetts, have 
established a record for the World's 
non stop flight, flying from England to 
Walford Bay, near Cape Town, a dis- 
tance of 5340 miles. 


Barbara Mollison has been greatly 
interested in the feats of Capt. » James 
Mollison who so recently Hew from 
England to Brazil. Capt. Mollison 
a relative of Barbara's and she hopes 
that he will visit Canada next summer 
as suggested by the citizens of Van- 
couver. 


Last week Ernie Maitre got an 
unexpected letter from his nephew 
Robert. Rabertis only six, and Ernie 
is quite proud of Robert's achievement 
in penning him a very legible note. 
Ernie's sister Mrs. O. Morales and her 
husband are at present on a motor trip 
in the southern and central states. 
We are sorry to hear of the death of 
Mr. Morales’ mother in New Orleans 
on Dec. 23rd. 


On Friday night the girls’ residence 
was the scene of smiling faces, and gay 
laughter when Helen Bartkiewicz had 
a birthday party. She invited ten boys, 
and ten girls, Miss Deannard, and 
Miss Ford to be her guests for the 
evening. Helen and some of her chums 
had made all arrangements for the 
event, and all had a most pleasant 
evening with interesting games, a 
delicious lunch, and enjoyable table- 
talk. 


A special course in speech teaching is 
being offered by Miss Ford this session. 
This consists of a lecture, demonstra- 
tion, and discussion series two half 
hours each week. The course will 
likely extend until the second week of 
June. The course is being voluntarily 
offered and attendance is of the 
individual’s free-will. The courseis 
well accepted. It has been the cause 
of considerable inter-class discussion, 
and is providing a standard for speech 
work, as well as making known, and 
causing to be read, a great source of 
material hitherto, known only to an 
individual or group. ‘Those who are 


making this course available should be 
encouraged by the splendid spirit in 
which it is being accepted. In fact it 
is really popular. 


The O.S.D. Carnival 
To boys and girls Old King Winter 


| and Jack Frost means rosy cheeks, 


tingling fingers, skuting, hockey, ski- 
ing, winter picnics, and carnivals. Fer 
a time it iooked as if all these delights 
were to’be absent this year, but with 
the sudden advent of sub-zero weather 


|.hurried preparations were made fora 


carnival to be held on Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 11th. Everyoneseemed enthusi- 


sastic, and, despite the short notice, 


there was a goodly -turn-out of good 
costumes. Those who were not able 
to have good costumes contrived some- 
thing comic or original so asto add to 
to the carnival spirit. 

Ja¢k Frost was one very evident 
guest, and a welcome one because he 
kept the skaters in a never-ending 
whirl, and caused to be lighted an im- 
mense bon-fire where the Christmas 
trees once more provided a scene of 
happiness. 

The judges, Miss Reddick, Mr. 
McGuire, Miss Rierdon, Miss Lally 
and Miss Parry, had no easy task. - In 
fact the final decision was not arrived 
at until during lunch when the follow- 
ing were chosen: 

Best dressed girl—Eleanor Morrison 
Best dressed boy—Norman Sero 
Best comic girl—Kathleen Carric’ 
Best comic boy—A. McShane 
Most original boy—Dennis Armes 
Most original girl —Ella Pritchard 

There were several others who were 
considered, and their task was not an 
enviable one. However they are to be 
commended for the care they took in 
performing it 

The lunch committee of Miss Rath- 
bun, Miss O'Connell, Miss Tett, 
Mr. Blanchard, Me. Clare, and Mr. 
Holmes had, perhaps, the busiest 
hour this session when the two hundred 
hungry boys and girls came in line for 
lunch which was served cafeteria style. 

It would be impossible to listand 
classify all the costumes but this list is 
fairly comprehensive: 


F. Breeze g Nigger Doughboy 


G. Bostnari Pirate 

J. Matthews Platinum Blonde 
F, Willoughby — Skier 

H. Bartkiewicz Sailor 

F. Langdon Sailor 

E Morrison Mexican Girl 
N. Sero Col. Flit 

D. Armes King Pharoah 
A. Mc Shane Clown 

M. Roberto Sailor 

G. Clark “*Collegiate’’ 
E. Mazzalli =f 

W. Williamson — Girl 


“*Bob’’ Thompson **Miami’’ .Beach 
B. Agopsowicz R. R. Engineer 
Fe Meyette Miss Silver 

E Maitr Boer War Soldier 
J. Morrison Tramp 

A_ Lowson Quéen of, Hearts 
K. Carrick «< A Darky Sport 


Alexandine Gibb 
Model 


D. Ouellette 


E. Gerow 
N. Careh 
B. Mollison 
J. Besserman 
x. Gwalter 


Indian Youth 


= Williams, Eton Scholar 
H. Hallman” School Girl 

K. Hales pees 

W., Greenwood 

D. Crump Raggedy Dick 
W. Greene _Valentine 

W. Letang snake 

E. Pritchard Miss Valentine 

J. Bedwell A Bird House 

Vi. Eggingon Hollywood Star 

J. Kosti Buffalo. Bill Jr. 
R. Lethbridge Jesse James 
F.LaBrash The Old Pine Tree 


| Hamilton Happenings 
| Hamiltonian’s received a. surprise 
when they woke up on the morning of 
| Jan.31st. to see the city covered with 
a white blanket of snow. This was the 
| first light snow fall we have had for 
about six weeks. However old Sol 
got busy and by noon there was scarce- 
ly a speck of snow to be seen. 


Several of our friends and relatives, 
I am sorry to say have been ill with in- 
fluenza recently but we think most of 
them are well on the way to recovery. 


A very pleasant evening was spent 
during the holidays at the home ‘of Mr. 
and Mrs. Harrison. Through the kind 
and friendly efforts of these friendstand 
their charming daughter, Miss Thelma 
Harrison, every one of Jack's friends 
and school mates had a very delightful 
time. One feature of the entertainment 
was a search in the dark for hidden 
cards and .the person who found the 
most of two alike got the most points. 
Mr. Carl Harris, being the tallest, was 
able to search very high as well as low 
but Mrs. Harris put.one over on him 
by finding the most Queens. When the 
fun was over all enjoyed the most 
tasty refreshments and a cup of coffee. 


Miss Helen Bartkiewicz entertained 
a tew of ker school mates during the 
| Christmas recess and the boys all said 
| they had a jolly good time. Helen was 
‘one of the guests at Mr. and Mrs. 
Harrisor’s and afterwards spent the 
night with Mrs. Gleadow. The fol- 
lowing evening Miss Laura Bastkie- 
wicz accompanied her sister Helen, 
| when Mr. and Mrs. Gleadow enter: 
tained some of the school pupils before 
their return to Belleville the next day. 


Mr. W. R. Wate was the Toronto 
representative at the Y M.C.A, on 
Sunday, Jan. 22nd. This was the last 
of aseries of meetings held by the 
| Ontariv Mission. Hereafter the Ham- 
| ilton Mission meetings will be held in 
| Centenary Church, Main St. W., 
|which has been the usual, meeting 
| place of the Deaf for the past twenty 


j years or so. Mr. N. L. Gleadw is inp 


charge as Chairman. 


Miss Clara Hartley of Milton was 
spending a few days in the city recently 
and attended the service given by Mr. 

| Watt. Mr. Robert Randall was also in 
| from Paris for Mr. Watt's meeting. 


The Literary and Social Club re- 
sumed activities again and held the Jan- 
uary meeting on the 28th. in the club 

|Room of the Orange Halil. Very 
appropriate prizes were viven to the 
lucky winners and it vas decided fo 
hold the next meeting there on Fel 

25, when a good turn out is expected. 


Mr. and Mrs. Carl Harris invited 
a few friends to their home on Feb. 4th 
jto meet Rev. Mr. Wilson of Erskine 
| Presbyterian Church. It was all ar- 
l ranged very quiet 
| knew exactly what it 
| got there. Rev. Mr. Wilson gavea very 
| interesting address, choosing his text 
\from the first chapter ot St. John. 
Mrs. Harris very kindly and clearly 
| interpreted Mr. Wilson's address for 
{us and-it was indeed a treat, for we 
seldom have the privilege of 
istening’” to a minister. Mr Wilson 
expressed his pleasure in meeting us all 
and said he will be glid to yo again 
| some time. At the close of his address 
| Mr. and Mrs. Harris treated all to a 
| very-delicious table of refreshments. 


Is 


| _ Miss Helen Maw was invited to go 
jand spend the afternoon with Miss 
| Irene Stoner of St. Thomas, who has 
| been the guest of Mrs. Waugh for the 
| past week. She was delighted to meet 
Irene again as they used to be school- 
| mates at Belleville. We wish Miss 
| Stoner every success in the position she 
| has secured at Galt. 
| G. M. G. 


y 


Classroom Locals | 


== 


On Feb. 3rd I got abox from home. 
I gota new pair of oxfords, socks and 
chocolate bars, I had’a birthday on 
Feb.Sth.  \’_-Fred Wilson. 


Our class are studying fruits that | 
grow in other countries. Miss Bell 
bought some tangarine oranges for us. 


y- Oranges grow in California, Florida, 


Japan and other warm countries. 
Buster Hoage. 


Miss Bell showed us many pictures 
of cacao trees and we studied about 
“them. She showed us some cocoa- 
beans and cocoa. The trees do not 
grow in Canada because it is too cold 
here. E Rosa Leo. 


Our class made a map of South 
America on, our small sand table. ~ It 
looks fine. > We put on the mountains. 
We will learn about South America 
from this map. — Douglas Compton. 


On Wednesday I wentto see Marie 
St. John in the hospital. Mr. Gordon 
took some geographical bocks and 
some Japanese things there. While we 
talked to Marie, Mr Gordon visted 
Miss Fetterly. She avas sick. We en- 
joyed our visit tu the hospital. 

Charlie Smith. 


My baby. sister Joyce has two teeth 
She is fat and cute. Her weight is 26 
tbs. She can walk. She is one year old. 
She always plays with me. She loves 
me. I love her, too. When | came 
back to school, she missed me very 
much. My mother told me that Joyce 
looks at my photo. She thinks of me 
all the time. When [go home in June, 
T shall play with her. [think [ shall 
have a good time with her. 

Doreen Brown. 


On Jan. 24th Ethel’s mozher, aunt 
and uncle came to see her. She shook 
hands with them . They came to visit 
her class. They gave her some oranges 
and eandies. Ethel] gave two candies to 
me. I thanked her very much. 

Violet Hannah. 


Two weeks ago my friend came to 
visit_ me in the General hospital. She 
gave me a box of oranges, apples and 
dates. | thanked her very much. Mr. 
Gordon and some other people came 
to the General hospital to see me, tuo 
They said, ‘*How are yo T told 
them that [ was fine. Dr. Tennant 
came to see me there. He gave me 
some tulips. I thanked him for them. 

Last Monday I came back to the 
hospital at the O. S. D. 1 was glad 
to come back there. I did not like to 
stay in the General hospital because J 
was lonesame there. I received a 
beautiful card from Mr. Gordon. 
Many pupils came to visit me in our 
hospital“ came back to school to-day. 

Marie St. John. 


Two weeks ago [ wrote a letter to 
my mother and to my litte brother 
named Raymond. When my mother 
went to the post office, my brother 
went with her. She gave him the 
letter and told him that it was from me. 
My little brother said that Iam a very~ 
nice girl, He sat down on the floor in 
the post office, wrapped a paper around 
the letter aad put it into his pocket. 
Then he went home with my mother. 
1 think he is very funny. 

Lillian Dubeau. 


Last Monday afternoon 1 went to 
the art room. Miss Cass taught me 
how to draw a pattern for lace. 

Pearl Liddle. | 

Two weeks ago my mother and 
father went to Picton Fair to show 
some fowis. They got many prizes. 
They had eighteen firsts and fifteen 
seconds. They stayed in a hotel for 
three days. They took the birds on the 
truck. “They came to see Dalton and 
me on the way back J was glad. 
Mother gave us some chocolates, 

Marion Storing. 


Some boys helped return the furni- 
ture to the sitting room on Saturday I 
carried some chairs. The High School 
oupils were invited to the Teachers’ , 
party Friday night. They played many 
games and had a good time. | 
Grant Thorburn | 


I received a letter from Billie Bow- 
ers, who lives in Paoia, Kansas. He 
sent a picture of himself,and his pony | 
to me. | enjoyed looking at the pic- | 
ture The pony is eight years uld and 
weighs eight hundred pounds Billie's 
name is the same as mine. We shall 
be friends, Clarence Bowers. 

| 

The senior deaf boys enjoy going 
to the Belleville Arena to practise | 
hockey against the city teams, Pat 
rl Meloche. | 


could not answer all of theni. 

Two weeks ago we answered the 
letters. My new friend is Monreen 
Dunham. I wrote her a very long 
letter which I hope she enjoyed. 

We wonder if: the pupils of Paola 
were delighted with our letters. We 
hope they will write to us again. 

Rosina. Provenzano. 

Yesterday was Elizabeth’s birthday. 
She was. fourteen years old. je re- 
ceived some presents from her deaf 
friends. She thankedthem. I wish- 
ed her a very happy birthday, and 
many happy returns of the day. 

~  Isabella’Smith. 


Last month Mr. O' Gorman sailed 
from Halifax to his home in Ireland. 
The boys missed him very much, We 
hope his father is better. Arnold Fox. 


Billy Wingfield was ‘glad to get the 
picture of his grandfather and grand- 
mother. There was a nickle in the 
letter for candy too 


Brohm got two nice books 


cont 


them taschool and the other children 
her class enjoy looking at them too. 


Aldemes and Honore Boudreault. 
Michael Le Claire and Lloyd Munro 
were delighted that they were allowed 
to go down town to the movies Satur- 


| day afternoon. They were still very 


happy Monday morning and did their 
best to tell Miss Benedict all about it. 


Michael Le Claire was unfortunate 


to get his forehead cut while playing , 


jon the rink but Michael was such a 


I received a buok of plans for build- | 
ing the Napoleon Coach from the | 
Canadian Motor Company in Osha- 
wa About two thousand Canadian 
1 boys are trying to build | 
ach and to win a prize Per- 
haps my coach will be exhibited at the 
Chicago World Fair nest July 

Jack Love. | 


i 
My. sister-in-law sent me a snap of 
my pew nephew and my brother. ‘The 
baby is just five months old. He is 
cute-looking. 1 am anxious to go home | 
tosee my nephew. | am senling the} 
picturetomy mother. Glen Harrison. 


I would liketo tell you about Mi 
Carroll's friend. Her name is Miss 
Tracy Masera. She lives in Paola, 
Kansas, U.S.A. She isa teacher in 
the Jr. High School there. 

Last June when Miss Carroit was 
going (0 visit Ireland on the ship 
“Duchess of Bedford’’, she met Miss 
Tracy Masera. Miss Masera was 
going toltaly where she planned to 
stay for two months io study about 
Shakespeare's plays. Miss Masera 
and Miss Carroll talked about the pupils 
and Miss Masera'was very much inter- 
ested in hearing about the Ontario 
School for the Deaf, Miss Carroll 
was pleased also to hear about the Paola 
School. Miss Masera told Miss Carroll 
that she would like her pupils to write 
to us, as if we would like to write to 
hers 


Early in January Miss Carroll receiv- 
ed a bundle of letters from Miss Masera 
and her pupils. When Miss Carroll 
gave them tous, We were very much 
surprised We were very glad to} 
know about Pa: their school, sports 
and studies, Their sports are not the 
‘same as ours. I think that ours are 
better than those in Paola. Miss Car- 
roll told usto choose a pupil's letter to 
whom we -would like to write.’so we | 


brave little boy when the doctor put 
four stitches in it that Dr. Tennant 
gave him ten cents. * 


Roy Taylor's mother sent one dol~ 
lar tor Roy's birthday but it arrived 


cre 


if ithad been on his birthday. 
Helen Cope was very pleased to 
hear that her mother, who has been 


a toy wrist-watch and some valentines 
from home. 


Louis Leathen was very pleased with 
his letter from home. 


irom home the other day. He found 
some toys, some oranges and some 
candy in it, He treated the boys and 
girls in his class. 


Ruth McMahon was very pleased 
with her postcard from home. 

_ Patsy Richardson was very pleased 
fo find some money in her letter from 
home, 


Gien Wilson was happy on Friday 
afternoon when his brother, Carder, 


birthday party in Miss Handley's room. 
He had a very good time. 


George Calder was very pleased to 
receive a box with a new overcoat and 
helmet in at. 


Kathleen Bactley, Maureen Stewart, 
Phyllis Copeman and Eleanor Flowers 
went to church with Miss Sheffield last 
Sunday. 


Nelson W.dge got some money in 
aleter. He got some peanut butter 
which: pleased him very much. 


st0.8 | 3 
each choose one. We eajuyed read- | Maureen Stewart likes the funny 


ing all the letters of ourycung Amer. 


apers which she ets every week 


ican friends. We were sorry that we 


She also got ten cents in a letter. 


ing Primary Bible stories and , 
pictures from her mother She brought 


too late. However Roy had a party | 
Friday afternoon and enjoyed the ice- | 
im, cookies and candy just as much | 


very itl, is getting better and to receive | 


Murray McClelland received a box | 


came and asked him to. come to his } 


Sara 


Frances Thompson invited two girls 
from the school to her birthday party 
last Saturday. Frances received many 
pretty presents. 


| Nathan Skulsky was delighted with 
“a nice box which he received from his 
mother last month. 


+. Ross Richardson will have a birth- 
iday Feb. 14. Ross will be sixteen 
i years old, 


Frank Shemellovich is very much 
interested in his work at. the shops. 
Frank is making a pair of shoes for 
; himself this month. 


| Miss Lally’s class have started work 
! ona new rug which has the design of 
{The Three Bears.”’ The children 


| are quite keen about working on it. 


Miss Christie's sewing class have 
| finished some splendid work in hem- 
stitching. 


showed to ‘his classmates. “There 
seems to be plenty of snow in Port 
Arthur whefe the snap was taken. 


Doris Colquhoun likes to get the 
Sunday school cards each week from 
home. 


Margaret Matis was delighed to 
receive a picture of her sister Olinka. 
She pur it in her classroom where she 
can see itevery day. 


| We 4re.to have Bert Styles back at 


school with ds again. 


Douglas Strang was delighted when 
| he received a letter with a shin plaster 
in it Jast week. 


| __Harry Husik received a box and 

25f fram his sister Rose. He gota 
Yo-Yo, a box of biscuits, peanuts, 
gum, apples and oranges. He was very 
much pleased. 


‘Tom Blower received hjs boots and 
skates from home last mght. He will 
enjoy skauug now. He also gota letter 
and ten cents. 


Clifford Baillie enjoys the funny pa- 
pers his mother sends each week. 


Frank Mair was sorry tu hear in his 
letter that his hitte sister Lootsie had 
| the measles. But he is glad she is better 
now. His father was very pleased that 
Frank is taking manualgtraining and 
promises him some small jobs around 
home next summer, 


| Jack Damore was pleased to receive 
stamps and a letter from home. 


Ruth McKitrick received a letter 
| from her mother enclosing twenty-five 
I cents. 


Jay Gagnon is learning the names 
uf his brothers and sisters, Perhaps he 
will be able to speak all the names; 
when he goes home in June. 


Louis Eidt got nice letters from bis 
relatives Mrs. Baker and Frances. 
| They also sent him ten cents, 

f . 
| Lily Janhonen was very much in- 
; terested in the party held Jast Friday 
might. On Monday she asked her 
teacher to write home for a “‘big’’ 
party dress and ten cents. 


time on January 20th. He had a good 
supper ata church in Belleville and 
; 5aW moving pictures. 


|. Donald Mackenzie had a very nice 
t 
1 


Dorothy Presley was sorry to hear 
that a friend of -hers is sick in the 


hospital. She hopes that she will soon 

{be well again. 

| Kua Leggott went for a long ride 
With her brother on Saturday. She en- 

‘ joyed it very much. 


© 


honored custom among them; likew 
did the Romans and other civilized 
people; treacherous often, yet many 
tribes and chiefs had a laudable, even 
rigid sense of honor and justice and 
regard for promises made. And among 
their positive virtues were great cour- 
age, untiring patience, and marvellous 
capacity to endure pain and hunger and 
horrible torture without complaint or 
outery or visible evidence of suffering, 
as is vividly portrayed in Miss Pauline 
Johnson's “As Red Men Die.” 
While in chastity and faithfulness to 
their marriage vows, they far excelled 
most of the ‘civilized’? races even of 
today; and some of the worst vices to 
which they were later addicted follow- 
ed.in the trail of the white man and 
the half-breed, with their fire-water and 
other evils ‘¢ may seem to unduly 
emphasize and possibly somewhat ex- 
agecrate the Indians’ good qualities, 
but so have his worst characteristics 
been in American and Canadian lit- 
erature.» 

Assuredly the Indians had their full 
even abundant share of evil propensi- 
ties and reprehensible habits and cus- 
toms, exploited to the full, to unjust ex- 

s, in a large proportion of histories 
aad novels. With few exceptions the 
ian character in stories is a bad 
Indian—eyen in Cooper's novels. 
Yet he included the splendid Uncas 
and Chingachgook as well as the dia- 
bolical La Reynard, and Leatherstock- 
ing, who spent his life in the wilder- 
ness, found among them many admir- 
able Indian characters and character- 
istics 


The Indians of Canada 

‘The Indian tribes in Canada be- 
longed chiefly to three great linguistic 
stocks. The Athabaskan group—the 
most widely distributed group in North 
America~-extended in Canada trom 
the Pacific Ocean to’ Hudson Bay, and 
were less developed than the other 
Canadian Indians. 

‘The Iroquois, though’ comprising 
most of the Iadians now living in 
Ontario, occupied chiefly the coun- 
try south of Lake Ontario and Sr. 
Lawrence River. Five of their tribes, 
the Cayugas, Mohawks, Oneidas, 

as and Senecas, bauded 
into a confederacy known 
ive Nations.’’ Later, the 
Tuscaroras joined them, and hence- 
h they were called the ‘‘Six Nar- 
* The Iroquois were born war- 
. and werethe most crafty, cruel 
ane vindictive of all the tribes, as the 
white people, notably the French, 
leared to their cost. Most of the 
[ro sois survivors, numbering some 
30, 40, reside on reserves in Ontario 
Str. ize to say the Hurons, whom the 
{ro wois hated and practically exter- 
mi ted, were telated to them. Inthe 
col nial wars the Six Nations were 
gercrally allies of the British. Joseph 
Brat was a Mohawk chief. 

! ne largest stock and the most wide 
spread in what is now Canada, was 
the Algonquian family, comprising 
fife or sixty tribes, occupying most of 
ceviral and eastern Canada, They 
Wwe'e tall and finely proportioned, were 
Manly sedentary and agricultural 
Penple, and the most intelligent and 
advanced of the eastern tribes. These 
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Norquay, for many years Premier of 
Manitoba, and ‘Charles Curtis, Vice- 
President of the United States, were of 
part Indian descent, as was Pauline 
Johnson, the brilliantJiterary genius. 


' Indian Myths and Legends 


Like all primative races, the Indians 
were very superstitious, and firm be- 
lievers in magic and sorcery, from 
which belief were derived many of 
their interesting myths and legends. 
Many of these were rather fantastic 
and somewhat childish, as is true of all 
others, embodied an extensive know- 
ledge of nature and its phenomena, 
and a large proportion of them were 
more or less didactic, evidently invent- 
ed to teach moral and even spiritual 
truths, some of which are yery im- 
pressive. The scope, extent and 
variety of Indian legend and mythol- 
ogy is amazing, being unsurp: if 
equalled, by that of any other race, 
and a complete compilation of these 
-would fill many large'volumes. Some 
of these bear a striking similarity to 
those of Greece, Rome and other 
European nations; and their animal 
legends and stories might perhaps not 
unfairly be regarded as the suggestive 
Progenitors of the famous animal stor- 
ies of Seaton-Thomson, Roberts, 
Frazer and others, and most of them 
have an obvious moral 

Like all children, and like all 
peoples in their childhaod days, the 
Indians believed in fairies, and their 
lore contains many interesting fairy- 
tales, some not unlike those of other 
races. The following is almost like 
a variant of the familiar story of 
“*Beauty and the Beast.’” 


Oochigeopch—the Scarred 
Young Brave 

Far away in the forest there lived 
two old Indians with their son. He 
was their only child. 

When the boy had grown to be a 
young brave, the mother said to him 
one day, ‘My son, it is lonely here, 
and I am growing old; and soon | 
shall not be able to prepare the meat 
in flakes for drying. Soon I can no 
longer make your moccasins or your 
blankets for you. Then we shall need 
unger hands than mine in our lodge. 
So, my son, | would have a daughter 
with me in the wigwam. Seek out 
a maiden for your wife, and bring herto 
us in the forest, and then will our 
hearts be glad."" 

And the young brave said, “That 
is well, my mother, but where shall | 
journey to find such a maiden?"” 

The mother prepared his clothing 
for him, and told him which way to 
go. 


Follow the river up stream until 
you come to a small Indian village. 
You will not find the maiden there, 
but they will tell you the. way."” 

‘The young man set out as his mother 
had told him. When he teached the 
small village, he entered’ one of the 
humblest lodges There he found an 
old woman and a little boy. They 
welcomed him, and the little boy seem- 
ed to be very happy in waiting upon 
him. The oid woman guessed what his 
errand was 

“There are two of our young 
braves who like adventures. | will 


were the Indians that first came into\ speak to them, and one of them will bg 


contact with the white man, and as a 
tule they were friendly to the French. 
Vo this “family belong the Indians of 
the Maritime Provinces, also the Cree, 
the Blackfoot, the Ojibeways and Abe- 
naki tribes. The survivors now num- 
ber about 100,000. Tecumseh, the 
great ally of the British in the war of 
1812-44, was an Algonquin chief. 
Kew survivors of these races are of 
Pure Indian blood, and not a few of 
them are men of outstanding ability, 
and have risento high positions. John 


Your guide,”” she said. j 

The next day the young brave, with 
the guide, started upon his journe 
They passed an Indian village, and af- 
ter travelling along, long way, they 
came to another village. “This was a 
very large encampment. The young 
brave said, ‘Here [will seek a wife.”” 

Now this young man was so brave 
and strong that he had gained a little 
magical power;.so, before he entered 
the village, he transformed himself into 
an awkward, deformed man, with a 


bruised, scarred face. And instead of 
his embroidered robes, he wore the 
meanest clothing. 
; The two entered the village, and 
, Went to the poorest and plainest lodge. i 
i Here lived an old grandmother, with 
her little boy, Marten.\~ The guide 
told the woman their errand. 
‘My friend is lonely,”” 

The old grandmother saw at once} 
that this poor looking Indian had as- 
sumed that appearance to test the 
maidens, so she answered them, “The | 
chief has many beautiful daughters. I! 
will calk with him,”” i 

When she told the chief about the 
Indian, who had come there, seeking 
a wife, and thar he was so scarred and 
Sore, that he did ‘not look at all lik: | 
a brave young warrior, the chief said 
at once, ‘‘Bring the young brave 
hither and let him take the choice of 
my) daughters.’” For the old chief, too, 
had a touch of magical power, and he | 
at once knew that this Indian was not 
what he seemed to be. 

‘The beautiful daughters seated them- 
selves in a circle about the wigwam. 
and waited for the young brave to enter, 
and choose one of them for his wife, 
As he entered the wigwam, he let the 
branches of the doorway brush against 
his face and tear the scars and sores. 
When the beautiful maidens saw this 
stumbling éreature, with his face bleed- 
ig, they screamed and ran. Justone 
remained on her mat. She was the 
youngest and best of all the pusiis 
daughters © The young man sat down 
beside her. 

They were married that very day, 
und the maiden could not keep back 
her tears. 

“Do not cry, my child,’’ the old 
chief said. ‘*You will soon find that 
you have no reason'to be sorrowful.’” 

But all the older sisters laughed and 
taunted her. 

“*Whata husband!"" they said. “He 
is all scars and sores! Who would have 
an Oochigeopch—a scarred man—for 
a husband!"" 

But the youngest daughter remem- 
bered the words of the father, and she 
waited patiently for the time to come 
when she would have no need for 
sorrow. 

Early ingthe morning, when she 
opened her eyes, she saw that some- 
thing wonderful had happened, for 
there before her, dressed in beautiful, 
embroidered robes, was the hand- 
somest young brave she kad ever seen. 

“Why! Who is this?"” she cried. 

“This is the very same person you 
married yesterday, my daughter,”” the 
mother said. 

Oh, how delighted she was! And} 


' 


how angry and mortified her older sis- | 
ters were! 

‘And then the old chief made a great | 
festval, and there were feasts and | 
games, and after these were over, the | 

afwo young people set out for the lodge 

in the far-away forest. When they 
reached the place, the old father and 
the mother were waiting to welcome 
them “‘Ourchildren, youpiwve made 
our hearts glad,"* they said: 

‘And kespeadooksit—the story ends. 


What boy or girl is there who is not 
fond of such stories as ‘“Jack, the | 
Giant Killer’? the wonderful feats of ; 
“Tom Thumb’, the stories of “King | 
Arthur and his hts’*, and so on. 
Indian legends also abound in such 
stories, in which the slaying of giants, 
always fierce and cruel, generally the 
embodiment of evil natures and habits, 
are slain by courageous, often divinely 
aided youths. Such stories among all 
races are figurative, graphic portrayals 
of the age-long, never-ceasing contest 
between good and evil; and the fact 
that the champion of justice and right- 
‘eousness nearly always wins, indicates 
that, deep-grounded in the human 
heart, is the instinctive assurance that 
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truth and goodness are almighty and 
will ever prevail. 


Longfellow, in his introduction to 
Hiawatha, makes beautiful reference 
to the Indian legends and aspirations; 


“Ve who love anation’s legends, 
Love the ballads of a people, 

That like voices from afar off 

Call to us to pause and listen, 
Speak in tones so plain and childlike, 
Scarcely canithe ear distinguish 
Whether they ure sung ot spoken: — 
Listen to this Indian’ Legend, 

To this Song of Hiawatha! 

Ye whose hearts are fresh and simple 
Who have faith in'God and Nature, 
Who believe that in all ages 
Every human heart is human, 
That in even savage bosoms 
There are longings. yearning, strivings 
For the good they comprehend nots 

That the feeble hands and helpless. 
Groping blindly in the darkness, 

Touch God's right hand in that darkness, 
Andare lifted up and strengthened; ~ 
Listen to this simple stor 
To this song of Hiawath: 


The Indians of Acadia 


“He makes his way with speed and case 
Through woods that show the noonday 
star; 
The moss grown trunks of oldest trees 
His lettered guide-books are. 


“Needs hea fire?” The kindling spark 
He bids the chafed wood reveal. 
Lacks he aboat? Of birchen bark 
He frames. lightsome keel." 


The carly Indians of the, Acadian 
regiong are said to have been the most 
intelligent and highly civilized of all the 
North American tribes. Maliceet In- 
dians are now found chiefly in the St. 
John River Valley. The Micmacs are 
found in the eastetn part of, New 
Brunswick and in Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island. The Mic- 
Macs ure not a cross between the Irish 
and Scotch, as has been humorously 
said that the name might imply. Both 
‘of these tribes are branches ofthe great 
Algonquin nation . 

As before noted the Indians are said 
to be very superstitious, but ure they 
any more so than the cultured Greeks, 
our own forefathers, othe tran- 
smugrationist. of India of today? @til 
alike imagined that animals and plants 
nd rivers and nearly all objects in na- 
ture have indwelling spirits, some good 
and some evil; all believed in tatries, 
and elves and other supernatural be- 
ings. 


‘Tothe Indians, the high mountain 
tops were supposed (o be the dwelling 
place of gods with wonderful attributes 
and powers, as was Olympus and other 
mountains to the Greeks, and the sound 
ot the thunder and the roar wif the 
catatact were the voices of these divin- 


tities; tne Greeks, likewise, believed 


that thunder was the voice of Jove, and 
the lightning flashes were his arrows. 

Glooscap was the great hero, or 
rather de! 
Indians, their friend and™teacher, and 
their helper in every time of need, 
whose Mt. Olympus was Mr. Blomi- 
don, near Grand Pie, Nova Scotia, 
called by them Glooscap-week (Gloos- 
cap’s Home); and over all was Man- 
itou, the Great Spirit. ‘fo Dr. Rand’s 
enquiries a3 to who Glooscap was, 
one Indtan replied;"? He loved man- 
kind, and wherever he wentin the 
wilderness, he was never far from any 
Indian, and whenever they sought him, 
they found him."’ Another Micmac 
said that “he was never very far awa 
and could always be found by thos 
who dilizently sought him.’" They 
had no idea that they were using almost 
the exact words of the Bible with ref- 
erence to God. 

Some.ot the older Indians have a 
natural dignity and rugged beauty of 
expression that is wonderful, and they 
are naturally and graphicly eloquent 
and have in inborn sense of justice. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Glasstoom Locals 


| 


On Feb. 3rd I got abox from home. 


I gota new pair of oxfords, socks and | the art room. 
I had @ birthday on | how to draw a pattern for lace. 
_ Pearl Liddle. | 


chocolate aN 


Feb. 8th. Fred Wilson. 


Our class are studying fruits that} 


grow in other countries. Miss Bell 
bought some tangarine oranges for us. 
Oranges grow in California, Florida, 
Japan and other warm countries. 

Buster Hoage. 


Last Monday afternoon 1 went to 
Miss Cass taught me 


Two weeks ago my mother and ceived some presents from her deaf | 
Lwish- | 


father went to Picton Fair to show 
some fowis. They got many prizes. 
They had eighteen firsts and fifteen 
seconds. They stayed in a hotel for 
three days. They took the birds on the 


truck. They came to see Dalton and 


F wed usmany pictures me on the way back J was glad. 
ori Bel hong tay Serer eve rome choca 
sthem. She showed us some cocoa- i arton tornog: 
beans and cocoa. The trees do not 
grow in Canada because it is too cold 
here. Rosa Leo. 


Some boys helped return the furni- 
ture to the sitting room on Saturday 
carried some chairs. The High School 
h pupils were invited tothe Teachers’ 
party Friday night. They played many 
games and had a good time. 

Grant Thorburn 


Our class made a map of Sout 
America on our small sand table. - It 
looks fine. - We put on the mountains. 
We will learn about South America 


from this map. | Douglas Compton. A ASs3i 
lf - I received a letter from Billie Bow- 


ers, who lives in Paoia, Kansas. He 
On Wednesday I wenttosee Marie sent- a picture of himself,and his pony 
St. John in the hospital. Mr. Gordon to me. | enjoyed looking at the pic- 
took some geographical bocks and ture The pony is eight years old and 
some Japanese things there. While we weighs eight hundred pounds Billie's 
talked to Marie, Mr Gordon visited name is the same as mine. We shall 
Miss Fetterly. She was sick. We en- be friends. Clarence Bowers. 
joyed our visit tu the hospital. 
Charlie Smith. 


The senior deaf boys enjoy going 
to the Belleville Arena to practise 
My baby sister Joyce has two teeth hockey against the city teams. 
She is fat and cute. Her weight is 26 Earl } 
Ibs. She can’ walk. She is one year old. 
She always plays with me. Sheloves | received a buok of plans for build- 
me. I love her, too. When came ing the Napoleon Coach from the 
back to school, she missed me very Canadian Motor Company in 
much. My mother told me that Joyce wa About two thousand Canadian 
looks at my photo. She thinks of me and American boys are trying to build 
all the time. When [go home in June, a small coach and to win a prize Per- 
I shall play with her. [think I shall haps my coach will be exhibited at the 
have a good time with her. Chicago World Fair next July. 
Doreen Brown. Jack Love. 


Jeloche. 


sha- 


On Jan. 24th Ethel’s mother, aunt My sister-in-law sent me a st f 
and uncle came to see her. She shook My new nephew and my brother. The 
hands with them . They came to visit baby is just five months old. He is 
her class. They gave her some oranges Cute- a 
and candies. Ethel gave two candiesto [s¢e My nephew. | am sending the 
fail l thanked Nee verg much: picture tomy mother. Glen Harrison. 

Violet Hannah, 
) I would like to tell you about Miss 
Carroll's friend. Her name is Miss 
Tracy Masera. She lives in Paola, 
Kansas, She isa teacher in 
the Jr. High School there. 


Last June when Miss Carros! was 


Two weeks ago my friend came to 
visit me in the General hospital: She 
gave me a box of oranges, apples and 
dates. I thanked her very much. Mr. 
Gordon and some other people came. ! is a 
to the General hospital to see me, two 89in@ (0 visit Ireland on the ship 
They sad, “How are you?’ Ltold Duchess of Bedford’’, she met Miss 
them that I was fine. Dr. Tennant Tracy Masera. Miss Masera was 
came to see me there. He gave me 20ingtoltaly where she planned to 
some tulips. I thanked him for them. ‘tay for two months zo. study, about 

Last Monday I came back tothe Shakespeare's plays. Miss Masera 
hospital at the O. SD. Iwas glad 2nd Miss Carroll talked about the pupils 
to come back there. did not like 19 2nd Miss Masera was very much inter- 
stay in the General hospital because 1 €sted in hearing about the Ontario 
wat lonesqme there. I received a School for the Deaf. Miss Carroll 
beautiful card. from Mr. Gordon, Was pleasedalso to hear about the Paola 
Many pupils came to visit me in our School. Miss Masera told Miss Carroll 
hospital-{ cane back to school to-day. that she would like her pupils to write 

Marie St Joha, {0 us a8 if we would like o writeto 

ers 
F Early in January Miss Carroll receiv- 
Two weeks ago I wrotea letter to ed abundle of letters from Miss Masera 
my mother and to my little brother and her pupils. When Miss Carroll 


named Raymond. When my mother gave them tous, we were very much | 


went to the post Office, my brother surprised? We were very glad to 
went with her. She gave him the know about Paola, their school, sports 
letter and told him that it was from me. and studies. Their sports are not the 
My little brother said that | am a very -same as ours. I think that ours are 
nice girl. He sat down on the floor in better than those in Paola. Miss Car- 
the post office, wrapped a paper around roll told usto choose a pupil's letter to 
the letter aad put it into his pocket. whom we would like to write, so we 
Then he went home with my mother. each choose one. We enjoyed read. 
I think be is very funny. ing all the lettrs of our young Amer. 

Lillian Dubeau. ican friends. We were sorry that we 


could not answer all of them. 


Frances Thompson invited two girls 


Two weeks ago we answered the from the school to her birthday parry 


letters. My new friend is Monreen 
Dunham. 
letter which I hope she enjoyed. 


We wonder if the pupils of Paola ! A 


were delighted with our letters. We 
hope they will write to us again. 

Rosina Provenzano. 

Yesterday was Elizabeth’ s birthday. 

She was fourteen years old. She re- 


friends. She thanked them. 
ed her a very happy birthday and 


many happy returns of the day. 
Isabella Smith. 


Last month Mr. O" Gorman sailed 
from Halifax to his home in Ireland. 
The boys missed him very much, We 
hope his father is better. 


Billy Wingfield was ‘glad to get the 


I picture of his grandfather and grand- | 


mother. There was a nickle in the 
letter for candy too 


{Joyce Brohm got two nice books 
containing Primary Bible stories and 


pictures fro:n her mother. She brought 


them toschool and the other children 
in her class enjoy looking at them too. 


Aldemes and Honore Boudreault. 
Michael Le Claire and Lloyd Munro 
were delighted that they were allowed 
to go down town to the movies Satur- 
day afternoon. 

| happy Monday morning and did their 
| best to tell Miss Benedict all about it. 


Michael Le Claire was unfortunate | 


Ito get his forehead cut while playi 
jon the rink but Michael was such 
brave little boy when the doctor put 
| four stitches in it that Dr. Tennant 
| gave him ten cents. - 

Roy Taylor's mother sent one dol 
lar tor Roy's birthday but it arrive 
}tco late. However Roy had a party 
| Friday atternoon and enjoyed the ice- 
| cream, cookies and candy just as much 
| us if ithad been on his birthday. 


Helen Cope was very pleased to 
hear that her mother, who has been 


Jooking. | am anxious to go home | Very itl, is getting better and to receive | 


7 a toy wrist-watch and some valentines 
from home. 


Louis Leathen was very pleased with 
his letter from home. 


| Murray McClelland received a box 
irom home the other day. 
some toys, some oranges and some 
candy in it. He treated the boys and 
girls in his class. 


| 
Ruth McMahon was very pleased 
with her postcard from home. 
Patsy Richardson was very pleased 
to find some money in her letter from 
home. 


Gien Wilson was happy on Friday 
afternoon when his brother, Carder, 
came and asked him to. come to his 
birthday party in Miss Handley’s room. 
He had a very good time. 


George Calder was very pleased to 
| receive a box with a new overcoat and 
helmet in st. 


Kathleen Bartley, Maureen Stewart, 
j Phyllis Copeman and Eleanor Flowers 
! went to church with Miss Sheffield last 
Sunday. 


Nelson W. dge got some money in 
jaleter. He got some peanut butter 
| which pleased him verv much. 


apers whicli she gets every week 
She also got ten cents in a letter. 


‘Arnold Fox. | 


They were still very ! 


He found | 


Mauteen Stewart likes the funny | 


last Saturday. Frances received many 


I wrote her a very long pretty, presents. 


| Nathan Skulsky was delighted with 
nice box which he received from his 
mother last month, 


{Ross Richardson will have a birth- 
jday Feb. 14. Ross will be sixteen 
i years old. 


Frank Shemellovich is very much 


; himself this month. 


| Miss Lally’s class have started work 
! on a new rug which has the design of 
{ “The Three Bears."’ The children 
' are quite keen about working on it. 


Miss Christie’s sewing class have 
! finished some splendid work in hem- 
stitching. 


Ahti Laine received a picture of his 
mother and sister which he proudly 
showed to his classmates. -There 
seems to be plenty of snow in Por 
Arthur where the snap was taken. 


Doris Colquhoun likes to get the 
Sunday school cards each week from 
home. 


Margaret Matis was delighed to 
receive a picture of her sister Olinka. 
She put it in her classroom where she 
can see itevery day. 


We areto have Bert Styles back at 
school with us again. 


Douglas Strang was delighted when 
he received a letter with a shin plaster 
in it last week. 


Harry Husak received a box and 
25f from his sister Rose. He gota 
, Yo-Yo, a box of biscuits, peanuts, 
| gum, apples and oranges. He was very 
much pleased, 


| ‘Tom Blower received his boots and 
iskates from home last mght. He will 
enjoy skating now. He also gota letter 
and ten cents. 


Clifford Baillie enjoys the funny pa- 
| pers his muther sends cach week. 
| Frank Mair was sorry to hear in his 
letter that his litte sister Footsie had 
| the measles. But he is glad she is better 
now. His father was very pleased that 
Frank 1s taking manual traning and 
promises him some small jobs around 
| home next summer, 
| Jack Damore was pleased to receive 


| stamps and a letter from home. 


Ruth McKitrick received a letter 
j from her mother enclosing twenty-five 
1 cents. 


of hus brothers and sisters. Perhaps he 
will be able to. speak all the names. 
when he goes home in June. 


Louis Eidt got nice letters from bis 
relatives Mrs. Baker and Frances. 
They also sent him ten cents. 


Lily Janhonen’ was very much in- 
terested in the party held Jast Friday 
night. On Monday she asked her 
teacher to write home for a “‘big’’ 
party dress and ten cents. 


Donald Mackenzie had a very nice 
time on January 20th. He had a goud 
Supper ata church in Belleville and 
saw moving pictures. 


| Dorothy Presley was sorry to hear 
that a friend of thers is sick in the 
hospital. She hopes that she will soon 
t be well again. 


Kuta Leggott went for a long ride 
with her brother on Saturday. She en- 
! joyed it very much. 


© 
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honored custom among them; likewise 
did the Romans and other civilized 
people; treacherous often, yet many 
tribes and chiefs had a laudable, even 
rigid sense of honor and justice and 


regard for promises made. And among . 


their positive virtues were great cour- 
age, untiring patience, and marvellous 
cap. to endure pain and hunger and 
horrible torture without complaint or 
outery or visible evidence of suffeging, 
as is vividly portrayed in Miss Pauline 
Johnson’s “As Red Men Die.” 
While in chastity and faithfulness to 
their marriage vows, they far excelled 
most of the civilized’? races even of 
today; and some of the worst vices to 
which they were later addicted follow- 
ed.in the trail of the white man and 
the half-breed, with their fire-water and 
other evils We may seem to unduly 
emphasize and possibly somewhat ex- 
aggerate the Indians’ good qualities, 
but so have his worst characteristics 
been in American and Canadian lit- 
erature. 

Assuredly the Indians had their full, 
even abundant-share of evil propensi- 
ties and reprehensible habits and cus- 
toms, exploited to the full, to unjust ex- 
cess, in a large proportion of histories 
aad novels. With few exceptions the 
Indian character in stories is a bad 
Indian—eyen in Cooper's novels. 
Yet he included the splendid Uncas 
and Chingachgook as well as the dia- 
bolical La Reynard, and Leatherstock- 
ing, who spent his life in the wilder- 
ness, found among them many admir- 
able Indian characters and character- 
istics 


The Indians of Canada 

‘The Indian tribes in -Canada be- 
tonged chiefly to three great linguistic 
stucks. The Athabaskan group—the 
jely distributed group in North 

extended in Canada trom 
the Pacific Ocean to Hudson Bay, and 
were less developed than the other 
Canadian Indians. 

‘The’ Iroquois, though: comprising 
most of the Indians now living in 
Ontario occupied chiefly the coun- 
try south of Lake Ontario and St. 
Lawrence River. ¢ of their tribes, 
the Cayugas, Mohawks, Oneidas, 
Onondagas and Senecas, bauded 
theiselves into a confederacy known 

“Five Nations.’ Later, the 
aroras joined them, and hence- 
» they were called the ‘‘Six Nat- 
+ "' The Iroquois were born war- 
. and were the most crafty, cruel 
vindictive of all the tribes, as the 

people, notably the French, 
ed to their cost. Most of the 
wis survivors, numbering some 
30, 40, reside on reserves in Ontario 
. we to Say the Hurons, whom the 
10is hated and practically exter- 
ted, were telaced to them, Inthe 
vial wars the Six Nations were 
tally allies of the British. Joseph 


Brot was a Mohawk chief. 

! ne largest stock and the most wide 
Spread in what is now. Canada, was 
the Algonquian family, comprising 
fil, or sixty tribes, occupying most of 
cetiral and eastern Canada. They 
We:e tall and finely proportioned, were 
monly sedentary and agricultural 


people, and the most intelligent and 
advanced of the eastern tribes. Thes; 


Were the Indians that first came into. speak to them, and one of them will by 
contact with the white man, and as a Your guide,’” she said. 


tule they were friendly to the French. 
Vo this -family belong the Indians of 
the Maritime Provinces, also the Cree, 
the Blackfoot, the Ojibeways and Abe- 
naki tribes. The survivors now num- 
ber about 100,000. Tecumseh, the 
great ally of the British in the war of 
1812-14, was an Algonquin chief. 
Few survivors of these races are of 
Pure Indian blood, and nota few of 
them are men of outstanding ability, 
and have risento high positions. John 
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Norquay, for many years Premier of bruised, scarred face. 
Manitoba, and Charles Curtis, Vice- his embroidered robes, 
President of the United States, were of meanest clothing. 
part Indian des nt, as was Pauline, The two entered the village, and 
Johnson, the bril ot ter ary genius. , Went to the poorest and plainest lodge. 
. { Here lived an old grandmother, with 
Indian Myths and Legends her little boy, Marten. \” The guide 
Like all primative races, the Indians told the woman their errand. : 
were very ‘superstitious, and firm be- , _ My friend is lonely,”” 
lieversin magic! and sorcery, from ‘The old grandmother saw at once 
which belief’ were derived many of that this poor looking Indian had as- 
their interesting myths and legends. sumed that appearance to test the 
Many of these were rather fantastic ™aidens, so she answered them, ‘“The | 
and somewhat childish, asis true of all Chief has many beautiful daughters. [| 
others, embodied an extensive know- Will talk with him.’’ H 
ledge of nature and its phenomena, _ When she told the chief about the 
and a large proportion of them were Indian, who had come there, seeking 
more or less didactic, evidently invent- @ wife, and thar he was so scarred and | 
ed to teach moral and even spiritual Sore, that he did not look at all lik: | 
truths, some of which are very im- @ brave young warrior, the chief said 
pressive. The scope, extent and at once, “‘Bring the young brave 
variety of Indian legend and mythol- hither and let him take the choice of 
cey tec amiezings being unsurpaiie if my\daughters.”” For the old chief, too, 
equalled, by that of any other¥ate, hada touch of magical power, and he | 
and a complete compilation of these at once knew that this Indian was not 
would fill many large volumes. Some What he seemed to be. 
of these bear a striking similarity to The beautiful daughters seated them- 
those of Greece, Rome and other Selves in a circle about the wigwam. 
European nations; and their animal and waited for the young brave to enter, 
legends and stories might perhaps not and choose one of them for his wife, 
unfairly be regarded as the suggestive Ashe entered the wigwam, he let the 
progenitors of the famous animal stor-_ branches of the doorway brush against 
ies of Seaton-Thomson, Roberts, his face and tear the scars and sores 
Frazer and:others, and most of them When the beautiful maidens saw this 
hadelan cbvigusmoral stumbling creature, with his face bleed- 
Like all children, and like all in@, they screamed and ran. Just one 


peoples in their childhood days, the femained on her mat. She way the 
i * youngest and best of all the 


Indians believed in fairies, and their : ghie'’s 
lore contains manj interesting fairy- daughters The young man safdown 
beside her. 


tales, some not unlike those of other i : 
They were married that very day, 


races. The following is almost like 
2. variant of the familiar story of nd the marden could not keep back 
er tears. 


“*Beauty and the Beast.’’ 

“Do not cry, my child,’’ the old 
chief said. ‘*You will suon find that 
you have no reason to be’sorrowful."’ 

Bur all the older sisters laughed and 
taunted her. 

“*Whata husband!"” they suid. “‘He 
is all scars and sores! Who would have 
an Oochigeopch—a scarred man—for 
a husband!"” 

But the youngest dayghter cemem- 
bered the words of the father, and she 
waited patiently forthe time to come 
when she would have no need for 
sorrow. 

Early in the morning, when she 
opened hefeyes, she saw that some- 
thing wonderful -had happened, for 
there before her, dressed in beautiful, 


Andinstead of 
he wore the 


Oochigeopch—the Scarred 
Young Brave 

Far away in the forest there lived 
two old Indians with their son. He 
was their only child. 

When the boy had grown to be a 
young brave, the mother said to him 
one day, ‘My son, it is lonely here, 
and I am growing old; and soon | 
shall not he able to prepare the meat 
in flakes for drying. Soon [ can no 
longer make your moccasins or your 
blankets for you. Then we shall need 
younger hands than mine in our lodge. 
So, my son, | would have a daughter 
with me in the wigwam. Seek out 
a maiden for your wife, and bring herto 


us in the forest, and then will our embroidered robes, was the hand- 
: bali somest young brave she kad ever seen. 
hearts be glad “Why! Who is this?"” she cried, 


And the young brave said, “That 


is well, my mother, but where shall | This is the very sume person you | 


journey to find such a'maiden?”” marries yesterday, my daughter,”” the | 
sei Oto es . mother said. | 
The mother prepared his clothing. TF eu she was! And 


for him, and told him which way to 


egit 1 ters were! 
Follow the river up stream until“ And then the old chief made a great | 

you come to a small Indian village. festival, and there were feasts and | 
You will not find the maiden there, ames, and after these were aver, the | 
but they will tell you the way.”” two young people set out for the lodge 

"The young man set out as his mother hoa Decw forest. When they 
had told him. When he reached the reached the | place, the old father and 
small village, he entered: one of the {he mother were waiting to welcome 
humblest lodges There he found an them ““Qur children, you pave made 
Sid wenian toed Silie boyecT bey. seeh eOag es toa 
welcomed him, and the little boy seem And kespeadooksit—the story ends. 
ed to-be very happy in waiting upon 
him. The old woman guessed what his 
ertand was 

“There are wo of 
braves who like adventures, | 


how angry and mortified her older sis- 


What boy or girl is there who is not 
fond of such, stories as ‘“Jack, the 
Siant Killer’? the wonderful feats of 
Tom Thumb’’, the stories of “King | 
Arthur and his Kaights’’, and so on. 
Indian legends also abound in such 
stories, in which the slaying of giants, 
the guide, started upon his journey. always fierce and cruel, generally the 
They passed an Indian village, and af- embodiment of evil natures and habits, 
ter travelling a long, long way, they are slain by courageous, often divinely 
came to another village. ‘This was a aided youths. Such stories among all 
very large encampment. The young races are figurative, graphic portrayals 
brave said. ‘Here (will seeka wife.’ of the age-long, never-ceasing contest 

Now this young manwas so brave between good and evil; and the fact 
and strong that he had gained a little that the champion of justice and right- 
magical power; so, before he entered cousness nearly always wins, indicates | 
the village, he transformed himself into that, deep-grounded in the human 
an awkward, deformed man, with a heart, is the instinctive assurance that 


our young 
will 


S 


The next day the young brave, with 


| enquiries as 


|who diligently sought him. 


truth and goodness are almighty and 
will ever prevail. 


Longfellow, in his introduction to 
Hiawatha, makes beautiful reference 
to the Indian legends and aspirations; 


“Ye who love a nation’s legends, 
Love the ballads of @ people, 

That like voices from afar off 

Call to us to pause and listen, 
Speak in tones so plain and childlike, 
Scarcely can the ear distinguish 
Whether they are sung or spoken: — 
Listen to this Indian Legend, ~ 
Tothis Song of Hiawatha! 

Ye whose hearts are fresh and simple 
Who have faith in God and Nature, 
Who believe that in all ages 

Every human heart iz human, 

That in even savage bosoms 

There are longings. yearning, strivjogs 
For the good they comprehend not, 
That the feeble hands and helpless. 
Groping blindly in the darkness, 
Touch God's right hand in that darkness, 
Andare lifted up and strengthened; — 
Listen to this simple story, 

To this song of Hiawatha!” 


The Indians of Acadia 


“He makes his way with speed and ease 
Through woods that show the noonday 
star; 
The moss grown trunks of oldest trees 
His lettered guide-books are. 


“Needs hea fire?” The kindling spark 
He bids the chafed wood reveal. 
Lacks he aboat? Of birchen bark 
He framesa lightsome keel:"" 


The early Indians of the Acadian 
regions are said to have been the most 
intelligent and highly civilized of all the 
North American tribes. Maliceet In- 
dians are now found chiefly in the St. 
John River Valley. The Micmacs are 
found in the eastern part of. New 
Brunswick and in Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island. The Mi 
Macs are not a cross: between the Irish 
and Scotch, as has been humorously 
said thatthe name might imply. Both 
of these tribes are branches ofthe great 
Algonquin nation. e 

As before noted the Indians ‘are said 
to be very superstitious, but are they 
any more so than the cultured Greeks, 
or our own forefathers, or the tran- 
smugrationist of India of today? gil 
alike imagined that animals and plants 
and rivers and nearly all objects in na- 
ture have indwelling spirits, sume good 
and some evil; all believed in tairies, 
and elves and other supernatural be- 
ings. ~~ 


‘Yothe Indians, the high mountain 
tops were supposed to be the dwelling 
place of gods with wonderful attributes 
and powers, as was Olympus and other 
mountains to the Greeks, and the sound 
of the thunder and the roar 

m= 
taract were the voices of these 
ities; tne Greeks, likewise, believed 
that thunder was the voice of Jove, and 
the lightning flashes were his arrows. 

Glooscap was the great hero, or 
rather demi-god, of the Acadian 
Indians, their friend and-teacher, and * 
their helper in every time of need, 
whose Mt. Olympus was Mt. Blomi- 
don, near Grand Pie, Nova Scot, 
called by them Glooscap-week (Gloos- 
cap’s Home); and over all was Man- 
inou, the Great Spirit. To Dr. Rand’s 
to wko Glooscap was, 
one Indian replied;"’ He loved man- 
kind, and wherever he went in the 
wilderness, he was never far {from any 
Indian, and whenever they sought him, 
they found him."’ Another Micmac 
said that “he was never very far away, 
and could always be found by those 
"They 
had no idea that they were using almost 
the exact words of the Bible with ref- 
erence to God. 

Some of the older Indians have’ a 
natural dignity and rugged beauty of 
expression that is wonderful, and they 
are naturally and graphicly eloquent 
and have in inborn sense of justice. 


(Coutinued on next page) 
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sioners who were sent to dispossess the 
Indians of their lands at Medoctec on 
John. The commissioners 
: “By what right or title do you 
hold these lands?" The old chief, 
with knowledge of right on his side, 
pointed to the little enclosures by the 
river as he gravely said, “There are 


the graves of our grandfathers! There | 


are the graves of our fathers There 
are the graves of our children!” To 
this argument the commissioners could 

ly, and the Indians were 


The following legend depicts in pic- 
turesquestorm a truth with which we 
are all familiar.’ Ir is often said that 
“the hand that rocks the cradle rules 
the world,”” butin reality it is what is 
in the cradle that 
ter of mankind, as © 
covered. ~ 


How Glooscap Was Conquer- 
ed By Wasis 


In. the lo 
when Glooscap had conquered all his 
enemies, the giants andsorcerers, and 
magicians, and the Pamola. the evil 
spirit of the 4 , and all kinds of 
ghosts, witches, devils, cannibals, and 
goblins, he began to think upon what 
he had done, anid he wondered wheth- 
er his work on earth were finished 

And he spoke these thoughts to a 
woman, Who was cleve: ready of 
tongue But she replied, “"Not so 
fast, Master, for there yet remains 
One whom ‘no one.has ever conquer- 
ed, nor got the better of in any 
and who will remain unconquered to 
the end of time.’ S 

“And who is he?” ayked the Mas- 
ter 

“It isthe mighty Wasis,"’ the wo- 
man replied; “‘and there he sits. And 
Pwarn you that at you meddle with 
him yeu will be in sore trouble. "’ 

Now Wasis was the Baby! 
he sat upon the floor, sucking @ piece 
of maple sugar, greatly contented, 
troubling no one. 

As the Lord of Men and Beasts had 
never married, nor had a child. he 
knew nothing of the way of managing 
children. But, hike all such people, 
he felt very certain that Re knew all a- 
boutit, So he turned to the baby 
with a sweet snule, and bade the litle 
one come t him. 

The Baby smiled back at the Greig 
Chief, but he bid not budge 

‘Then the Master spoke sweetly, and 
made his ie sound of a 
summer bird, but it was of no avail, 
tor Wasis sat soil and sucked) his 
mapie sugar, and low at Glooscap 
wath untroubie 

And then the Master frowned as in 
great anger, and spoke in an awful 


And 


) 


voice hike 


eyes 


it came to pass, | 


The Song of Hiawatha 
“Listen to this Indian legend, 
Listen to this simple story, 

Full of hope and yet of heart-break, 
Full of all the tender pathos 

Of the Here and the Hereafter, 
Read this song of Hiawatha.’’ 

One the of most beautiful hero-songs 
| of the Red Men, and of the world, is 
Longfellow’s “‘Song of Hiawatha," in 
j which he portrays a character not sur- 
| passed in romantic interest, ethical 
idealism and transforming influence by 
| the historico-legendry hero or demigod 
of other any race. He it was that 
taught the Indians the arts of pe: 
| husbandry, of industry; he it was that 
formed the first eague of Nations— 
| areal league whose intra-loyalty never 


| were never violated. 


, of | daughter, Minnehaha, with ch 


beauty. 

“Thus the birch canoe was builded; 
And the forest’s life was in it, 
All.its mystery and magic, 

All the lightness of the birch tree, 
All the toughness of thecedar, 

All the larch’s supple sinews; 

And it floated on the river 

| Like a yellow leat in autumn 

Like a yellow water lily.’’ 


Very beautiful is Hiawatha’s ro- 
mance. On his return from his great 
fight with Mudjekeewis, the strong 
| west wind, he had stopped at the wig- 
| wam of the Arrow- Maker in the land 
of the Decotahs, where he saw his 
inevi- 
{table result. After most of his great 
deeds were accomplished, the thought 
of Minnehaha and marriage came to 


Jedges | him, as he went about his tasks, 
While this is | 


Dreaming still of Minnehaha, 


not a Canadian poem and has not a} Of the lovely Laughing Water, 
Canadian habitat, vet the legends of | In the land of the Dacotahs.”” 


| Hiawatha are part of the indigenous | 
| lore of all the tribes, | 
The Indians believed in a great and 
goud Spirit, whom they called Gitche- 
Manito, and whom they regarded as 
the Master of Lite, Maker of all 
things, Father of all men. Gitche- Ma- | 
nito looked down upon the tribes | 
dwelling upon the earth, first in anger | 
because they were always at war with | 
one another, then with pity, since they | 
knew no better, never having heen 
taught the beauties of peace. So he | 
called the tribes together and spoke 
to them sternly, saying 
“Lam weary of your quarrels, 
Weary of your wars and bloodshed, 
Weary of your prayers for vengeance, 
Of your wranglings and dissensions; 
All your strength is in vour union, 
All your danger is cord 
Therefore, be at peace henceforward, 
| And as brothers live t. gether” 

Would that Gitche-Manito would 
call together and thus steraly admonish 
and wisely council the members of 
the present rather futile League of 
Nations 

He then told the 
that he would send them a Hero Wise 
Man who would teach them how to 
live peaceful,good and useful lives. So 
came Hiawatha, the messenger of the 
Great Spirit. 

Hiawatha, whose mother died in 
infancy, was Brought up by his grand- 
mother, Nokomis, daughter of the 
Moon, in her wigwam 

“By the shores of Gitche-Gumee, 

By the shinin ter,” 
the Indian nary Superior. 
| She taught him all the lore of nature, 
how totalk to the birds, whom he cal- 
led **Hiawatha’s chickens. 
the animals, whom he ¢ 
tha’s brothers’; and lagoo, the great 
but kindly boaster and. story-teller, 


sembled wa 


voice, and 0 ed AVasis to come | made for him a splendid bow and 
crawling to fin at once, Baby burst | arrows and taught him the manly arts 
out into wid tears and scrcams—but for | and exercises, so that he excelled all | 


he did sot move one inch. 

sincé he could do 
ted that. Gloos- 
He used 
ang the 
and scare 
in®-the witches to 
seat pines in 


their 
the to 


© Wasis sat 


all that f 
So in 
he had no more arts 


pave up, for 
And Wasisy site 
ithe sunshine, went, 


content, saving “‘gao! 
ng You may be sure 
the time when he 
overcam: the “Great Chief, who had 
conquered al! the world 


For of all beings that have ever been, 


guo 
he ts 


day, when you see a) 


the other young men in hunting, and 
in sports and games 

For many tong years 
worked and planted and p 
people. 
and magicians, which 
fevers and plagues th 
people; gained for th 
G init, by fasti prayer, the 
inestimable boon of corn, taught them 
a system of picture-writing and other 
useful arts, and showed them how to 
make the light, swifthirch-bark canoe 
instead of the cumbrons slow-moving, 
laboriously-formed hollowed out logs 
they had heretofore used 

The most familiar passage in the 
poem is probably the description of 
the making of Hiawatha’s first canoe, 
the frame made of birch-nark, the 
stays of cedar boughs, the bindng-cords 
of tamarack roots, the balsam of the 


Hiawatha 
wved forthe 
monsters 
fied various 
atilicted the 
m from the 


He slew numero 


fir tree to close the seams, the quills 


‘Yo himself he said: 
“*As unto the bow the cord is, 


| So unto the man is woman; 
| Vhough she bends hi 


, she obeys him, 

‘Though she draws him, yet she tol- 
lows, 

Useless each without the other." 


He takes the long journey to the land 
of his heart's desire, where the beauti- 
ful maiden often paused in her work, 


; thinking of the hunter, “‘young and tall 


and handsome** who had rested there 
one day, and 
**Lingered long about the doorway, 
Looking back as he departed."” 
Next day, to the Arrow Maker he 
spoke: 
“Give me as my wife this maiden, 
Minnehaha, Laughing Water, 
Loveliest of Decotah women. 
And the Arrow Maker 


swer very gravely 


“Yes, if Minnehaha wishes; 

Let your heart speak, Minnehaha!”’ 
nd the lovely Laughing Water 
Seemed more lovely as she stood there, 


iors \ Neither willing nor reluctant, 


As she went to Hiawatha, 

Sottly took the seut beside him, 
Whiie she said, and blushed to s: 
“I wili tollow you, my husband!’ ’ 


“Thus it was they journeyed home- | 


ward; 
Thus it was that Hiawatha 
‘Vo the lodge of old Nokomis 
Brought the moonlight, starlight, fire- 
light, 
Brought the sunshine of his people, 
Minnehaha, Laughing Water, 
Handsomest of all the women 


| In the land of the Dacorahs, 


In the land of handsome women." 


And as they journeyed the Bluebirds 
sang: 
“Happy are you, Hiawatha 
Having such a wife to love you."" 
And the Robins sang: 
“Happy are you, Laughing Water, 
Having sucha noble husband.’ 
‘Time went on, and at last came a 
winter of unusul severity, with snow 
so deep that no game could be found, 
and disease and starvation took awful 
toll: 
““O the famine and the fever! 
O the wasting of the famine! 
O the blasting of the fever! 
O the wailing of the children! 
O the anguish of the women!"” 
One of the victims was Minnehaha, 
and as Hiawatha saw her lying dead 
and cold, he 


““Untered such a cry of anguish, 

‘That the forest moaned and shuddered, 

‘That the very stars of heaven 

Shook and trembled.in his anguish."* 
She was buried in the deep snow, 

and Hiawatha, at her graveside cried: 


‘made an- | 


“Farewell my lovely Minnehaha! 
Farewell, O my Laughing Water! 


“| All my heart is buried with you, 


All my thoughts go onward with you! 
Soon my task will be completed, 
Soon your footsteps I will follow 

To the Islands of the Blessed, 

To the Kingdom of Ponemah, 

To the Land of the Hereafter."" 


‘The years passed by, then one day 
the expectant, exultant Hiawatha saw 
‘a great canoe come over the water: 
“tCame the Black-Robe chief, the 

Prophet 
With the cross upon his bosom 
‘Then the joyous Hiawatha 
Cried aloud and spake in this wise: 
“Beautiful is the sun, O strangers, 
When you come 50 far to see us! 
All our town in peace awaits you; 
All our doors are open for you." 

And the Black-Robe chief made 

answer: 
“Peace be with you, Hiawatha, 
Peace be with you and your people, 
Peace of prayer and peace of pardon, 
Peace of Christ, the joy of Mary!"* 
They gave their guspel message, and 
as evening approached, Hiawatha, 
knowing his work was done and the 
time of his departure had come, arose, 
| bade farewell to Nokomis and _all the 
| people, bade them listen to the Black- 
| robes, 


ten to their words of wisdom, 

| Listen to the truth they tell you, 
| For the Master of Life has sent them 
| From the land of light and morning."" 
| ‘Then Hiawatha launched his canoe 
jon the waters of Gitche-Gumee, and 
standing erect therein, without sail or 
oar, whispered toit, ““Westward, west- 
ward," and as the setting sun 

“Left upon the level water 

One long track and trail of splendor, 
| Down this stream, as down a river, 
Westward, westward Hiawatha 
Sailed into the fiery sunset, 
Sailed into the purple vapors, 

Sailed into the dusk of evening.” 

And all the people, and the forests, 

|and the birds and the waves rippling 
jon the pebbles, sobbed,"? Fareweli, 
rewell, O Hiawatha !"* 
Thus departed Hiawatha, 

Hiawatha the Beloved, 
| Inthe glory of the sunset, 
In the purple mists of evening, 

othe Islands of the Blessed, 

‘othe Kingdom of Ponemah, 7 
‘o the Land of the Hereafter!” © 
Our readers who are familiar wih 
| Tennyson's Idylls of the king, will se 
} in this a beautiful parallel to the passi: ¢ 
of King Arthur, who was the Hiaw 
| tha of the Britons, as Hiawatha wis 
| the Arthur of the Indians. 

Arthur, too, enters a barge, and eve 
| he leaves, speaks to Sir Bedivere those 
|ureat words: “More things we 
| wrought by prayer than this word 
| dreams of 

“For so the whole round earth is 
every way 
| Bound by gold chains about the fect 
| of God." 
“And now farewell. 
long way £ 
To the island-valley of Avilon, 
Where falls not hail, or rain, or any 


| 
| 
| 


1 
1, 


| 
| 


Tam going a 


snow." 
Then moved the barge away “like 
some full-breasted swan,’’ and Sir 


ig his eyes, saw 
thought he saw, the speck 
that bore the king 


| Bedivere stra 
“Or 


Down the long water opening on the 
deep 
; Somewhere far off, pass on and on, 
| and go 
| From less to less and vanish into 
> light. 


And thus was fulfilled the weird 
thyme of Merlin, ‘From the great 
deep to the great deep he goes.” 


fe 
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The Picturesque St. Lawrence 


Its Radiant, Record of Romantc Adventure and 


Heroic Achievement 


Canadian Streams | 
by Charles G. D. Roberts 


1 rolling to the sea 

m lands that bear the maple-tree, 
How swell your voices with the strain 
Of loyalty and liberty! 


© unsung streams —not splendid themes 

Ye lack to fire your patriot dreams! 
Annals of glory gild your waves, 

Hope freights your tides. Canadian streams! 


St. Lawrence, whose wide water laves 

The shores that ne'er have nourished slaves! 
Swift Richelieu oflilied fame! 

Niagara of glorious graves! 


Thy rapids, Ottawa, proclaim ! 
Where Daulac and his heroes came! | 

Thy tides, St. Jobn, declare La Tour, | 
And, later, many a loyal name! | 


Dread Saguenay, where eagles soar, 

What voice shall from the. bastioned shore 
The tale of Roberval reveal, 

Or his mysterious fate dep'ore? 


And thou far ti 
With march of myriad w 

Saskatchewan, whose vi 
So late Canadian blood m: 


Yur bulwark hills, your valleys broad, 
Streams where de Salaberry trod, | 
Where Wolfe achieved, where Brock was | 


whose plains now beat | 


slain, =~ 
Vheir voices are the voice of God! 


O zacred waters! not in vain, 
Across Canadian height and p 

Ye sound us in triumphant tone | 
The summons of your high ref 


OF all the objects of Nature, not one | 
'smore fascinating to look upon, and 
more interesting to read about than a | 
treat stream of water, never resting | 

ever ceasing, “‘Howing on and on 

turever’’ to ats home within the se 
ur around the great rivers of the world 
entre much of the lore and history 
snd legend of the lands through which 
hey flow. 

Canada is fortunately well endowed 
s regard, possessing some of the 

orld’s largest streams. At the far 
withis the mighty Mackenzie, 2500 
cles long and draining an area of 680, 

‘square miles, g.eater than. Ger- 

any, France and Spain combined. 

‘m the Pacific there are numerous 
Howing, but necessarily short 

running from their near-by 
vurces into the ocean. 

The Great Central Plain below the 
orthern Height of Land, is drained 


s the Red, the Churchill and, chiefly, | c 


y the Saskatchewan-Nelson river sys- 
em, with a total length of over 2000 | 
niles fram its sources in the Rockies ' 
o Hudson Bay, with a drainage basin 
of sume 400,000 square miles. In this 
's included that great chain of lakes 
which are the remnants of a. vast! 


vlacial body of water, known as Lake | mer voyages isa trip down this river. 


its monuments to heroes dead; Murray 
Bay, with its palatial Manoir Richelieu, 
commanding the river from heights 
above; Tadousac, oldest settlement of 
New France, birthplace of the fur 
trade; and then, the indescribable 
Saguenay, with its lofty capes and 


pours in a mighty flood the. surplus as a voyage without a counterpart. 


waters of incomparably the greatest 


system of lakes in the world. And, to 
a larger extent than is true of “any 
other river on this Hemisphere, if noc 
in the world, there is scare a mile of 
the St. Lawrence that has not been 
the scene of interesting native legends, 
of thrilling romantic adventures, 
vital historic incidents; and whenever 
we see or hear the name of the river, 
there arise before us the images of 
Cartier, and Champlain, and Fronten- 


deeds have immortalized is great 
stream, and the land through which it 
flows. 


Jean Blewetr, the graceful Canadian 


eulogy of the St. Lawrence, four stan- 
zas of which are as follows; 


O Radiant Stream 


River St. Lawrence, tranquil and fair, 
seoSottin the salight, lus as the-sky. 
Crowned with a beauty, tender and rare, 
And kissed by the breeze that goes hur- 
tying by, 
dost thou look, and fair asa dream, 
so merrily aut to the sea, 
So strong and so gentle ~O. radiant. stream 
‘The smile of the summer is resting on 
thee! 


Lawrence, tranquil and fair. 
thy way for a thousuad long 


les 
Past meadows and homesteads, past rocks 
grim and bare, 
With a song for the shore 
ises 
Lovingly cradled on thy b 
Isles without number, 


a kiss for the 


A breast, 
fait ay can 


5 
O, sweet shining nver bouviest, best 
The smile of the summer is resting on 
thee! 


River St Lawrence, tranquil and fair, 


Onward thou speedest, »0 deep and so 
wide: 


The sunbeams that lurk on thy bosom, see 
there 
A. tremulous tumult of love, and of 
pride— 
Of love and of pride for the place of thy 
birth 
‘Thy far-away mother — the fresh-water 


sea- 
From whence thou ‘didst_ spring forth te 
gladden God's earth 


The smile of the summer is resting on 
thee! 


Warm dost thou look, and fair ay a dream, 
Speeding so merrily out to the sea, 
So mighty, s0 gentle -O radiant stream, 
The smite of the summer is resting on 
thee! 


One of the most delightful of sum- 


Ageasiz, that once covered all of south- | Leaving peaceful Lake Ontario, we | 
ern Manitoba and the northern part of | pass by martial Kingston, through the 
Minnesota and North Dakota. The | renowned ‘Thousand Islands, and the : 
largest of these, Lake Winnipeg, is | seven rapids; past cosmopolitan Mon- | 
about the same’size as Lake Erie, and | treal, with her harbour and cathedrals,-| 
considerably larger than Lake Ontario. | and her atmosphere redolent of other | 

But greatest of all, in ‘volume, in days; ancient Three Rivers, and more 
majesty and in beauty, if not in length, } ancient Quebec, foundation stone of 
's the St. Lawrence, “the historic | the New World, with its Plains of 
highway to the west,’’ through which ' Abraham, its towering escarpments,and 


| stern and grand, at time 


almost se depths—this surely 


~ In history, this region is very rich, 
veiled with an atmosphere of romance 
and tradition that is common to no 
other section. _ Here came the first ex- 
plorers and soldiers, here the first mes- 
sengers of the Word. ‘This was the 
land of Cartier, Champlain, Joliet, La- 
Salle, Marquette, and many other 
knights of the sword and cross who 
sought to conquer this heathen land 
for king and church. Here came the 
first traders to barter their cheap trinkets 


jac, and Wolfe, and Montcalm, whose and_ firewater for the valuable pelte of 


the North; here the pioneers to wrest 
from the soil the fruits of a primitiv€ 
agriculture. Here occurred many of the 
most terrible of the Indian massacres. 


| Poetess, has written avery fine poem in Here fell Wolfe and Montcalm, set- 


tling torever. the destinies of New 
France. Here were laid the founda- 
tions of the Canada of to-day. 

And on this wonderful gummer voy- 
sage We see all these things as no his- 
Bory can depict them--see them in 
phantasy, of course, but as realistically 
almost ay though they were but now. 


We see Jacques Cartier, mariner of 
St. Malo, plant his cross on the Gaspe 
shores, linger a space at Tadousac, then 
praceed up the river to Stadacona and 
Hochelaga, those Algonquin villages 
that, wiped out by the fierce lroquois, 
have grown up in a new cwilization as 
Quebec and Mpntreal. We sce 
Champlain, the true father of Canada, 
lay the foundations of Quebec, then 
follow him in imagination to the Geor- 
gian Bay in his fruitless search for a 
fort route to the supposedly fabu- 
usfy wealthy Indies. We see the 
fur trader and the betrayed Indian, the 
hirth of New World commerce and 
its baptism of vleod. We climb the 
the heights of Quebec with Wolfe, 
woness the struggle on the Plains of 
Abraham, the victor and the vanquish- 
| ed both lying silentin death, We watch 
| the standard of France lowered, 


| wirs dP brother against brother, then, 
|the lasting peace wherein gun and 

sword are supplanted by —plow and 
Hloom.  Wesee the steel rails laidgthe 
{ waters interlinked, the earth made to 
eld up her treasures—a glorious pre- 
| sent evolved trom a storied past 


‘The Garden of the Great Spirit 

‘The two chief features of the river 
jabové Montreal are the Thousand 
| Islands and the ‘Rapids—the one the 
| perfection of peaceful beauty, the 
‘ others a wild tumult of rushing flood, 
n sublime in 
their aspect, and wonderfully imp: 
sive in the. almost irresistible strength 
and potential energy they display. 

The Lake of the Thousand Islands 
begins immediately below Kingston 
and extends down the river for some 
forty miles, vai ix totwelve 
ais strewn with 
islands of every size and shape, some 


the, 
jtlay of Britain unturled; witness the 


seventeen hundred in all, a veritable 
**Carnival of islands’’, Nature's mast- 
erpiece of rare and variegated beau} 
and charm, well-named by the India 
**Manaton: the Garden of the 
Great Spirit, for ‘seem they not like 
islands of the blessed, floating on a 
halcyon sea?’ Here lie 


“New meadow white, where daisies grow, 
Near where St.Lawrence whispers low; 

Near sylvan dells, where Nature smiles, 
Earth's paradise. The Thousand Isles.”" 


There is poetry in the name, ro- 
mance in all that clusters about the 
scene, hallowed with a thousand his- 
toric memories. “‘Here we find 
mighty fortresses built by no human 
hand, castles made more secure by 
natural bulwarks than moat_or .barbiz 
can could make them, bays in which 
a fleet might securely hide, channels 
three hundred feet deep between 
wooded islands and flashing vistas of 
water ways. Ellen's Isle, made fa- 
mous by Scott, is reproduced here in 
a hundred picturesque forms, and 
Loch Katrine has scores*of rivals at 
our very door.”’ 

Itis, too, aregion of historic interest, 
redolent of tradition Before the com- 
ing of the white man, this was the 
summer playground of the Iroquois. 
Hére, tradition says, the thighty Hia- 
watha met the dusky Onondagas and 
counselled the alliance of the Five 
Nations. | Among these islands is the 
famous Lost Channel where, in 1785, 
two British vessels on the way from 
Oswego, were ambushed by 
French They were s, but a 
small boat containing an officer and 
crew, sent with a messaze from one 
ship tu dnother, entered this channei, 
got lost among the maze of passazes, 
and they were never found nor heard 
of again’ “And here wok place the 
treacherous massacre of aband of Iro- 
quois by some Algonquins, resuiting 
in the terrible tued which continued 
until the Algonquirs almost 


ictort: 


were 


swept from the earth Scarcely. one de 


the islands that dot the unruliled surtace 
of the river, 


“As quiet as spots of sky 
Among the evening clouds,” 


does not have its tradition, mellowed 
by the passing years, ot love and war, 
| of heroism and inirigue, of tragedy and 
| sacrifice 
| This is the beautiful tribute paid to 
| this delectable region by Cremazie, a 
| sweet-voiced singer of Canada: 
**When Eve piucked death from the 
‘tree of life, and brought-tears and sor- 
| rows upon the earth, Adam was driven, 
out into the world to mourn with her. 
Then the angels ontheir wings bore 
the silent Eden to the eternal spheres 
oahigh, and placed it in the heaven: 
but in passing though space they drop- 
ped along the way some flowers from 
the Garden Divine. These flowers 
ied hues, falling into the great 
river, became the ‘Thousand Isles, the 
paradise of the St. Lawrence."” 
| Here “in these charming waters, 
gemmed with diamonds cut from fairy- 
land’’, the exiled brother of Napoleon 
Bonaparte dwelt for a time, skim- 
ming these “ribbons of water’’, in 
pursuit of his favorite pastime, fishin 
(Continued on Page 2) 
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and not far fcom Clayton is that beau- 
tiful lake, a favorite resort of his, which 
still bears his family name. 

In a literary way the Thousand i: 
Jands are closely linked with what is 
considered by many to be Cooper's 
finest work, ‘The Pathfinder,"’ the 
culminating scenes in which are lo- 
cated on one of these islands. 

Charles Sangster, a pioneer Cana- 
dian poet too litle known, who was 
born and lived in Kingston, wrote 
several fine poems about the St. Law- 
rence and the ‘Thousand Islands, 
which he so loved and admired. Here 
is his beautiful 


Lyric to the Islets 
Here the spirit of beauty keepeth 
Jubilee for evermore, 
‘of Gladness leapeth, 
hoing from shore to shore. 
O'erthe hidden watery valley. 
O'ereach buried wood and glade, 
r delighted galley, 
Through the sunlight and the shade; 
Dances o'er the granite cells, 
Where the soul of Beauty dwells 


Here the flowers are ever springir 
While the summer breezes bi 

Here the Hoursare ever cii 
Loitering before they go: 

ing round ei uted 

leave the sunny shore, 

n her conch of violet, 

ty sits for evermore; 

sand siniles by day and night, 

hand with pure De'ight. 


Here the spirit of Beauty dwelleth 
In each palpitat 
wher wave that welleth 
From its home beneath the sea: 
In the moss uy 


From the Lake to the Sea 
Vh ure seven separate rapids. 
¢ Montreal is reached. A_ short 
distanc tow Prescottare the Gallops 
and the Rapide du Plat, neither very 
turbulent, but the Long Sault. which 
comes next, contains the heaviest 
swells onthe river. It extends for a 
distal of nine miles with a total fall 
of apour fifty feet Vhey are roughest 
intthe part called "*Vhe Cellar "” 
There, and wherever the treacherous 
reefs block the way, are found) madly 
dashing waves and whirlpools and 
a smother of flying spray. After a 
considerable interval the Coreau Rapids 
are reached, and se¥gn_ miles‘further 
on are Cedar Rapids, the most’ beau- 
titul of the entire series, and just below 
these occur the Split Rock Rapids, 
which are particularly hard to navigate. 
Next come the Cascade Rapids, below 
which the river broadens out into a wide 
expanse, known as Lake St. Louis. 
Charles Dickens ‘made this river 
trip ip 1842, but travelled by stage- 
coach’ around the more violent rapids, 
He mentions being much impressed 
by the rafts of logs, which were often 
seen Hoating down the river. One of 
these he describes as gigantic; it had 
“Some thirty or forty wooden houses. 
on it, and at least as many flag masts, 
so that it al street 


Lea 


bef 


i would be- 
rd the rest 
of Which 
ntiguens district the 


stiliz. 


we y A a 
nes thus si f the 
thru aad peril of these rapids: 


All peacefully gliding 
The waters dividing, 

The indolent batteau moved slowly along; 
‘The rowers light hearted 
From sorrow long parted, 

Beguiled the dull moments with laughter 
and song: 

“Hurrah for the rapid. that merrily, mer- 


rly, 

Garnbols and leaps on its tortuous way; 

Soon we will enter it, cheerily. cheerily. 

Pleased with its freshness, and wet with 
its spray.”” 


They enter the rapid, “‘they dash 
down the stream like a tervified steed,” 
and still singing gaily. But tragedy fol- 
lows: 


Fast downward, they're dashing, 
Each fearless eye flashing, 
Though danger awaits them on every side: 
Non rock — see it frowning! 
They strike—they are drowning! 
But downward they speed with the merci- 


hivers their bark 
they entered it—heedlessly, recklessly: 
ng their lives with its treacherous 


From Montreal onward the great 
|river, tortured no more by rapids, 
| sweeps calmly and majestically through 
' the heart of Quebec, here broadening 
| out into Lake St. Peter, there past the 

Gibraltar of America, receiving the 
| the tribute of the St. Francis, the Chau- 
| diere, the St. Maurice, the Montmor- 
| enci, the deep volumed Saguenay and 
| numerous smaller streams, graduaily 
| widening out for the last two hundred 
| miles of its course, 


beautiful city alternately Cataraqui, and 
Fort Frontenac, now Kingston, guard- 
ian-of the strategic entrance to the 
river, forlong the military headquarters 
and for three years the political capital 
of Upper Canada, the scene of fierce 
contests, the rendezvous of fur-traders 


Algonquin and Huron. “‘As gray asa 
mother of pearl, a gray that includes 
violet and blue and a fine sea-green 
when the sun strikes it, afairy palace 
in a summer dawn, or by moonlight, 
the soft wings of age seem to hover 
over it, for this ancient Seigniory of 
Cataraqui still holds a dream which 
time has made tranquil but never really 
urbed.”” So named by the United 
Empire Loyalists, the real founders of 
the peaceful city of to-day, such is 
Kingston, the pioneer town of Oata 

rio, to which clings a wealth of histo: 
cal association surpassing that cf any 
other city in the~Province, equalled 
by few in Canada. But while remnants 
of embrasured fortifications and Mar- 
tello towers and gray stone ramparts 
recall the stii 


Queen's is beautifully located close to 


sight of the Thousands Islands and | 
this combination of stately grey, vine- 
clad stone buildings and leafy avenues | 


then out to sea with a stately sweep. | 
Ik mingles its tide with the mighty de 
Ass it has for a thousand years."* 


| ties on the continent. 


In its lower reaches the St. Law- 
rence is a tidal river, but oddly enough 
its highest tides are at Orleans Island, 
650 miles from the open ocean at Ca- | 
bor Strait. Ar its mouth the range, of | 
the tide is only six feet, while at Or- 
leans the spread is nineteen feet. | 
Quebec has over cighteen feet of 
tide, though the water is alusost fresh, | 
and as far up as Three Riverthereis a 
noticcable rise and fall. One of the | 
widest of rivers, theSt Lawrence 
below Quebec is more like a broad'bay 
or lake and the stranger from Europe 
must sail some distance up the stream 
before he realizes that he is ina river at | 
all. It is about eighty miles wide at | 
its mouth, and at Point de Monts, | 
where both banks first become visible, 
the river is forty miles across and very 
deep. 


George Waldo Brown, the author 
of the most interesting book entitled 
“The St. Lawrence River,”’ its three 
hundred and fifty pages filled with de- 
scriptive affluence of legendry lore and 
historical incident, closes his record as | 
follows: 

“Here we bid not adieu, but au 

revoir, to the noble St. Lawrence, ty- 
pical of the wonderful swing and 
freedom of nature. We see evidence 
of this everywhere. We see it in the 
vast volume: of crystal water, now 
gathering its forces for a plunge down 
mighty incline; anon smoothing its 
ruffed bosom before one of those 
wreat mirrors suggestive of the source 
whence it has brought its offering. But 
shether driven by raprd, or loitering 
hy sleepy Lake, it ever maintains its 
4 upon the grand, the immense, the 
ne. Never does it degrade its 
ty or militate its majesty. . Wind- 
ween the green banks of some 
pastéfal rewion, past sinister sentinels 
of valls, by city gates, or open 
country, it ever displays its cheerful 
brightness, reflects the deep azure of 
the northern sky, and sweeps on with 
magnificent mien,as if conscious of its 
gigantic work of draining half a con- 
tinent, of carrying to the sea in its 
great drinking-horn one third of the 
fresh waters of the globe."’ 


Where lake and river meet is the 


jof beauty, dignity, culture and efi- 


| students came 


¢ to Queen's a general atmosphere 


ciency equalled by few other universi- 


Kingston was the home of Sir John 
A. Macdonald, Canada’s preeminent | 
statesman, and to his office as law 


Confederation,"’ Alexander Campbell 
and Oliver Mowat, for 24 years ‘the 
tute Premier of Ontario: In Rack- 
wood Cottage, built by his father, 


lived Sir Richard Cartwright, for many | 


years the Canadian Minister of Fin- 
nce, and, near the river, is another 
‘oric abode, once occupied by Mol- 
ly Brant, sister of Joseph Brant, the 
great Mohawk Chief. 

In an ancient cemetery at the end 
of Clergy Street, is the grave of an 
officer of the British army, a brother 
of Mrs, Hemans, the English poetess, 
of whom she wrote in her haunung 
poem, ‘The Graves of a Household:"" 


“One midat the forests of the west 
By a dark stream is aid; 

‘The Indian knows his place of rest, 
Far in the cedar's shade."* 


Thomas Moore was also a visitor 
in Kingston, and he wrote his famous 
“Canadian Boat Sung’? while on a 
journey on the St. Lawrence from 
Kingston to Montreal Here lived 
“Agnes Maule Macher, novelist, his- 
torian and poet, and Charles Sangsters 
first Canadian poet to use the material 
all about him in his poems. 

Below Kingston there is a suecession 
of interesting towns: ~ Gananoque, 
“Gateway to the Thousand Isles’’; 
beautiful Brockville, with its interest- 
ing pictured rock, also founded by the 
United Empire Loyalists; Prescott, 
Iroquois, Morrisburg, Cornwall and 
numerous smaller places. 


Prescott was chosen by the Govern- 
ment as the point of transhipment of 
freight carried by the lake boats which 
were too large to pass through the St. 
Lawrence canals, and three miles east 
of that towna huge elevator, costing 
about $4,500,000, with a storage cap 
acity for 5,000,000 bushels of grain, 
has been constructed. 


The Great Prescott Elevator 


_ Towering to a_height of 205 feet at 
its loftiest point and extending diagon- 


ing days of warefare and | 5, 59,000 bushels of grain. ” 
Spada ellen siycestt to | section of the structure in. which this 
& "=! 5 a“ rain wil ie stored 
tons, hie af which re Quten tf 1340 feet in Tenth, eatending at 
5 "| over the reclaime area in 

lege, the Sandhurst of Canada | river direction 60 feet in height all the 


| inches high. “There are 373 storage 
| 
| 
| 


ally riverwards for a distance of 1,340 
feet, the great structure forms an im. 
pressive piece of skyline from the 
United States’ shore a mile away, as 
the rays of the sun play by day on the 
vast expanse of concrete, 

Part of the tremendous scheme of 


and voyageurs, the tangent of Iroquuis, |:development to facilitate water navi- 


gation between east and west, of which 
the $120, 000,600 Welland Ship Canal 
is the main connecting link, the new 
elevator establishes Prescott as the 
main easterly terminal for the large 
carriers from the head of the lakes. 
One of the most interesting facts 
about the elevator is the site on which 
it stands. Prior to 1929 it was a shal- 
low part of the river. To reclaim an 
area sufficient for the elevator it was 
necessary to drive down so solid rock 
no fewer than 17,420 rouna piles and 
9,600 sheet piles, for both elevator 
tuilding and the necessary docks, 
Dredges robbed the bed of the river of 
filling to raise the area to shore level, 
The building itself is of steel’ and 
concrete. The storage capacity is 
he main 


the building that 


a down 


way and 70 feet in width. 


the shore of Lake Ontario, within | “At the shore end there is a. railway 


shipping tower that juts into the sky 
for 191). feet, while almost in the 
centre and giving the whole layout an 
appropriate crowning eminence is the 
marine shipping tower 205 feet seven 


bins in all throughout this huge build- 
ing, 160 round bins with capacity of 
23,000 bushels each; 10] interspacing 
bins that‘will each hold 14,000 bush- 


vo other :"Fathers of | els, and 112 outside bins each big 


enough for 3,500 bushels. 

‘The otal unloading capacity of the 
elevator is 1,000,000 bushels of grain 
jper 24 hours. Three lake-sized 
vessels can be accommodated at the 
elevator atone time on the upstream 
side, while on the downstream side 
there is accommodation for eight of 


‘the canal-sized boats. In the railway 


shipping tower there is equipment. for 
eievating and weighing sufficient grain 
tu load four cars simultaneously with a 
total rail shipping capacity of 600,000 
bushels every 24 hours. 
lo the vicinity of Prescott there ure 
several interesting Historic sites, which 
have been marked by towers or m 
uments, and memorial tablets, by tie 
National Parks Departmeat of the D »- 
minion Government, “The firsttwo 
of these are Pointe au Baril and Fert 
de Levis on Isle Royale, to which te 
French retired after abandoning Kin:- 
ston, both of which were captured in 
1759 by General Amherst on his ti 
umphal journey down the St. Lawrence 
| wita his army of ten thousand mes. 
| The last stand of the French in Qynaa 
was at Fort dé Levis. At Pretyctt 
still stands. the old windmill tow 
| which was occupied by a band of **P1- 
triots” in the rebellion of 183773% 
| These held out several days against the 
| loyal forces, but were finally torced io 
| surrender, and a number of them, 
including their leader, Von Schulté. 
| Were hanged. ‘Then in Prescott is old 
| Fort Wellington, almost intact, which 
1p object of much interest to toprists 
| First eretted in 1812, it was the mili- 
| tary stronghoid of the Prestayt region 
‘for half a century, and. it remains as 
| finally rebuilt in 1838; but it was aban- 
| duned in 1868 as a miiitary centfe. 


Chrysler's Farm 
In 1895 the Dominion Government 
erected a monument on the site of 
Chrysler's Farm, Dundas county, 
+ Ontario, about five miles east of Mor 
tisburg to commemorate the notable 
Continued on Page 7 
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Mr. McKenzie is cutting ice in the 
bay and filling the refrigerator. The 
ice will keep our food and milk cool 

- in-warm weather. Leo-Mulvaney. 


* | received'a fine Valentine Box from 
my mother on Feb. 14th. There were 
two red candy hearts and many small 
red candies in the box. There was 50°, 
in the box too. I was very much sur- 
prised to receive it. Bud Male. 


‘There was a carnival on the boys’ 
rink Saturday night, Feb.11th. The 
pupils made costumes. Some of them 
were very funny. Several pupils won 
prizes. Ila Murphy. 


My father’s boat is laid up for the 
winter in Thorold. My family are liv- 
ing on the boat. It is warm and com- 
fortable. I like living there. The name 
of the boat is ‘New York News’. 
Last Tuesday [ got a valentine card 
from Erma Tallman, Lena sent 
Leighton a valentine of a negro boy 
and his eyes go back and forth. 

Normand Hawchorne. 


Bert Styles and [ got valentines from 
my family and we got valentines from 
Bert's father and mother. On Satur- 
day afternoon a boy bougl 


some valen- 
tines for me. [sent they. to Me 


Buddy sent me a’snap of himself. Hej Last Friday was my birthday. I am 
was lucky to win a bicycle in a contest. 11 years old. My father and three 
He has hiad rides in an aeroplane often. | friends came toseeme. [kissed them. ~ 
He plans to be an aviator when he | [ got a big box from my mother. She 
grows up. Glen Harrison. | made a birthday cake forme. I got 
: mapy things for my party and a new- 
beceined a letter from my mother | bathing suitand cap. I was very happy. 
and she told me that my sister Mabel |] stayed down town with my father 
was nursing’Mrs. Harmon Mitchell. | until Monday morning. Hazel Blair. 


I hope Mabel wil help her get well. 2 
Carl Borth. |. We plaved a game last Friday after- 
: noon. I drew a donkey on the black- 
[would like to tell you about one of | board. We tried to draw its tail. 
our pupils. Arnold has beenill in the | Hazel won. We had a good time. 
hospital with a boil near his right eye : Violet Salminen. 
and'one on the back of his neck. He 
has been absent for four days. Our 
class and our teacher are sorry for him 
because he has missed his lessons. 
We hope he will soon get well again 
and return to school. 
Rosina Provenzano. 


I got a letter from/Mrs. Jardine last. 
week. She sent mea yan retty Val- 
entine. f Helen Hoy. 


I came to Miss Nurse's room last 
week. [am in Grade 11 now. [ like 
it here. Lloyd Johnson. 


I received a letter from my mother | We went swimming at Albert Col- ° 


and Mr. Guy Styles and to my family. 
‘They cost one cent each 


| received four Valentines on Feb 
Lloyd Greene. 


Ish. T always like:to receive Valen- 


last week. I was very sorry to hear that 
my fathes has been ill for overtwo 
weeks. | hope that he will recover soon. 


lege last Thursday afternoon. I he 
my nose and went under the water. 
We played with a black waterball. 


tines from my friends. } 
Dorothy Crewe. 


February 14th was Saint Valentine 
Day. The pupils got a great many 
valentines I did not receive any valen- 
tines this year. Irvin Hilker. 


On Feb. 14th I received a Valentine 
fox from my triends Rose and Loren- 


zoin Timmins. The box was full of | 


red candies. I was pleased to get it. 


My mother raises a great many tur- 
keys. 
eggs toa farmer in Bermuda. 
turkeys came out of the eges. This 
winter she has 125 turkey hens. She 
had 2,867 pounds of turkeys beside a 
number of-chickens, geese and ducks. 
She has raised turkeys for 15 years. 
‘Above 714 tonsof poultry was graded 
and packed forshipment. It was loaded 
ona transport truck at Napanee. | 
am proud of her. Dalton Storing 


Fifty 


There was a carnival list Saturday. 
liasadarky. | wore a white suit 
with some valentines on it U had a 
mouth organ. Lp! it, skating 
around the rink IT did: some tricks. 
When the carnival was finished we 
went to the assembly-room for lunch. 
I ate three hot dogs and had seven 
cox of cocoa, At night | washed my 
fue It was hard to take the black 
my face. Albert Gerow, 


+n Feb. 11th many of the pupils 
<oncostumes “They went over to 

boys’ residence and put on their 
sk tes and they skated on the boys’ 


\t 9.30 o'clock they took off thei 
es. They stood in the hall in line. 
chers gave them hot dogs, 
es and cocoa. Th 
ime at the Carnival last 
»urday night. Evelyn Cook. 


ihe Intermediate ‘’Maroons’’ play- 
hackey with the ‘Toronto boys. 
¢ Marcons won. The score was 
. My teamjg called the “Ottawa 
© Canadienstwill play hockey with 
Outtawas soon. — Albert: Gerow. 


Vhe judges will give the prizes for 
best costumes at_ the Carnival in 
Arenaon Feb 22nd. Everybody 
expects a good time. 

= Stewart Donaghy. 


| received three valentines from 
brother and sister. They made the val 


entines for me and Lam very proud of | 


then, Earl Prince 
We have several hockey teams. 
Vheit names are the \"Maroons’’, 
Canadiens, ‘Toronto’? and“‘Outa- 
wa.” [belonged to the Canadiens. 
We won the game with the Toronto's 
on Monday. The score was 1-0 in 
our favor. 


John Kost. | 


Last year she sent 100 turkey | 


y had a | 


Grant Thorburn. | Paola, Kansas. 


{ A> man: lived in Switzerland. He 
was twenty years old. He was skier. 
He learned to ski when he was very 
small. He was very clever. 

Every day he played on skis. He 
learned to jump absut twenty-five feet 
high. Another man who was at the 
club saw him skiing. He told him that 
| he wanted to learn to ski also. 
He taught him, to ski. The man 
| jumped a hundred feet high. He got a 
Iver cup. Edmour Cloutier. 


{Last Thursday I got a letter from 
my mother. She told me that my 
| brother was coming to see me. | told 
| him last week to bring my skates with 
| him in the bus. On Friday after school, 
I made a carnival costume for Saturday 
‘night. [ got two old soap boxes. I 
| cut holes for eyes and mouth, [| made 
{along wooden nose and then I put 
| some spruce on the top of the box for 
‘hair. | made some old rag clothes. 
i Then on Saturday afternoon I waited 
i for Jack to come on the bus and bring 
ime my skates, It was very cold on 
‘Saturday and he did not come. “That 
| made me mad, because I made all my 
costume for the carnival, and [ had 
‘no skates, [just watched the carnival 

Maybe next Saturday he will come to 


} 
}see me. | hope he will bring my 
skates. Francis La Brash. 


| A few weeks ago my great uncle 
Chas Dale was in the hospital in 
| London, because his legs were awful- 
lly sore.'Oo. Jan, 30th he died. He 
was buried on Feb. 2nd. | was very 
surty for him. | miss him very much, 
My. friend Helen Howison used to 
in Windsor. She got married on 
| Feb. 3rd. She is going to live in 
| Scotland. 1 hope that she will come 
to Windsor tu see me next summer. 


Jean Thonipson. 


Many pupils received Valentine 
| cards from their parents and friends. 
They enjoyed getting them.. Some of 
the valentines were very pretty and 
some were funny, Clarence Bowers. 


| 
i 


I received a letter from my mother 
telling me that my Uncle Jake Black 
was going to Rochester to have an 
operation. | am sorry for him. ,1 hope 
he. will get along all right andfthat he 
will return in better aa 


i 


W. Love. 


We have many pictures in our class- 
room. We enjoy looking at them. 
They help us to understand and re- 
member our history lessons. One is 
a picture of abear. 1 would like to 
go huntingin the woods fora bear. I 
would like to have the fur of a bear. 

Charles Manty. 


\ 
| 


| friend, 


L hada letter from my American | 
Buddy. Shauver, who lives in 
His father is a lawyer. 


When we came out of the pool we 
had a cool’ shower bath. 
Anna Hedden. 


F, Spencer. 


We have some plants in bloom in 
our class-room. We have two hyacin- 
ths. One of them is rose and the uther 
is blue. We have a pot of double tulips. 
They are yellow. We have a pink} 
begonia. We have six geraniums but 
they have no blossoms. Our fern is 
growing large. We like to have plants 
in our class-room. Thehyacinths are" 
very fragrant. frabella Smith. 


Last Saturday | was busy making a 
costume for the earnival. After supper 
my costume wasready to puton. I 
| rubbed black on my eyes and made a 

big red mouth. Then I pulled a black. 
| stocking over my fate. I put a small 
hat on my head, 1 went downstairs. 
| Miss Deannard wanted all the girls to 
go in the play-room to show the chil- 
dren‘our costumes. Miss Deannard 
ised that I was anegro boy.! 
‘The children did 


‘Two weeks ago last Friday I received 
aletter from Howard Miller, my letter | Was surpri 
pal, in Paola, Kansas. I was glad to She laughed at me. 
hear from him. Soon I shall write to not know who | | said to them, 
him and tell him about our hockey ’’How do you do?’’ They were surpri- 
games. t Earl Meloche, sed. I went the boy's residence I put 

‘on my skates. Then. | went skating on 

Last night we played hockey: The the boys’ rink. The boys did not know 
| score was 7 to 0. Wel won, | was who I was. I did net sign to the boys. 

the goal-keeper. Clifford got four | talked to them. They thought I was 


| goals and Jack got three. deaf [told them that | came here from 
Maddea Geatano, B.C. They wanted to know what 


: my name was. I changed my name 

Mrs, Staples’ came to see Grace J told them that my namegvas Nellie 
last ‘Tuesday. She brought’ me my  Fraibanks. ‘They believed me. [ laugh- 
bathing suit and aball for Jack from ed at them very hard: After skating | 
home. Ethel Hooey. went to the assembly-room and wayh- 

1 gor a letter from my mother. She ad ny age Uy were UCDEHR eH RE 
told me that my uncle plays hockey surprised that 1 got a prize Z 
with the Rideaus in Ouawa. Kathleen Carricks 


Alfred Tomalin.* 
The weather man_ toretells the 
I got a letter and two pictures from weather with a barometer. He writes 
my cousins in England -[ was very on a piece of paper what the weather 
surprised, Gladys Webb. « will be the next day; he sends it to the 


; : newspaper office by telegram. 

Last Friday was Hazel's: birthday. The people Rae thatthe weather 
We had a party. We played games. will be terribly cold. Then they buy 
Havel had a big birthday cake with clothes and other things to keep them 
eleven blue candles on it, We had warm. 

the birthday cake, chocolate cakes, Usually the wearher man is correct 
grapes, popcorn balls, candies and bur sometimes he makes a mistake 
lemonade. Olga Bostnari. and-we do not have the same kind of 


| have entered. the- intermediate Weather that he predicts, c 
hockey. Lam glad. Our ream is. call- Donald Cox 
ed “Ottawas?”. I shall play againstthe Last week Ernest Maitre told me 
“Naroons’’. I amfhe right defence that he read in a paper that my uncle 
for the Ottawas team. Donald Con. had an accident playing hockey. His 

\We acted ‘Jack be nimble, Jack a%kle was broken. My uncle has joined 
be quick!" forsome visitarslast week, the Intermediate O-H-A.” hockey 
eesck. At fret | was a very lary (cam in Dunnville, He plays defence. 
ayes Gladyevealkedio mel2cThenili nope bit ankle) wills beibstter, suon, 
Haot veri tastoands juniped?overuthe = une, Cauadiens and the slorontos are 
an ET oe They laughed, Thad '20.S.D. teams, Lam on the Tor- 
Seta Harold Smith, 0ntos. Last week the Canadiens played 

heckey against the Torontos. The ~ 
tea and played Canadiens won. The score was 1:0. 
Tam not goal-keeper any more. I play 

right defence. | want to practice play- ° 
ing defence, so | can jointhe O.H.A, 
‘ : after a while, the same ‘as Robert 

Last Saturday afternqon Jack Bos- “Thompson. Roy Lethbridge. 
sence wrestled with me. We fell on 


Last Saturday we skat 
hockey. [ was the goal keeper. The 


score was 8to 3. We won. 
Karl Wolfe. 


the oor. We were tired. L got a big box from home. There 
Michael Wilson. Were oranges, apples, dates, cake, 
bananas, auts and candy in it. 1 was 


Havel yot a puzzle for her birthday. very happy to get a nice box. I ate 
Miss Bibby, Ethel, Hazel and! worked some of the things 1 gave some dates 
it out this morning. Margaret Krause. to another boy. Glen Robertson. 
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The Feb, 15thissue of “The New 
Outook,’’ the organ of the United 
Church of Canada, contains a most 
interesting aruicle, entitled “The Deaf 
Hear—the Blind See” by Dr. Richard 
Roberts, the cultured and elequent 
pastor of the Sherburne United Church 
in Toronto. ‘The article was suggested 
and. inspired by a visit he paid to this 
School, which he describes as follows: 


rand which led me through Belleville, 
and having a little time on my hands. 
there, | wentto see my friend, Princi- 
pal Fetterly, at the Ontario School 
fer the Deaf. “The school was not at 
work when | got there; and [saw none 


of the pupils save a few of the young. | 
But | 


er ones, at their evening meal. 
1 wentthrough the school; and I have 
not yet recovered from my astonish- 
ment, The first room | went to was 
that of, “1 should say, kindergarten 
grade, and in that room, among other 


things, | saw an arrangement of ear- | 


phones by which very young children 
Were being taught and encouraged to 
develop and to. sensitize what small 
rudinfents of hearing were still left to 


litle time ago, being on an er- | 


Pe 


Tue CANADIAN’ 


IS 


Beer nythan When they have | 
become proficient at that stage, then 

they stand away alittle from the piano; 

and then they receive the vibration 

through the the floor into their feet and 

perhaps through the air upon their 

tkin, Anyway, the vibrations. reach | 
them. And so it goes on until they | 
are able to receive the vibrations atthe | 
far end of the hall and move according | 
to the rhythm. And so sensitive do! 
they become to the rhythm, that if} 
they are marching at the other end of | 
the room and the rhythm is: changed, | 
the children will change their steps! 
accordingly. And there were other | 
marvels besides. 


_-Dr. Roberts makes a beautiful ap- 
plication of the thoughts inspired by | 
this visit. He says: i 
“And as I mused on these things, | 
a word of Scripture came to my mind | 
—a word which our Lord said in His! 
message to John the Baptist in prison: | 
“The deaf hear,”’ and with it another | 
word which the people said after Jesus 
had healed the deaf man: “He mak- 
eth the deaf to hear.”’ I said to myself: 
| '“This is how He does it nowadays "” 
| Then I saw the Spirit. of Jesus Christ 
| working in the world to-day. There 
was His compassion using the skill, 
| the knowledge, the patience, of men 
fand woman, and making the deaf to 
hear. And I thought to myself that if 
| we cauld count all the places in the 
world where that kind of thing is going 
on, what a tale it would tell of the 
power and the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. By His own indwelling, | saw 
Jesus Christ here diffusing throughout 
mankind the power to work miracles. 
And then [remembered how St. I fs 
about to write anew book, said that 
his first book was about “the “things 
| which Jesus began to do and to teach,” 
implying that the new book was to be 
about the things that) Jesus went on 
teaching and doing in the world, even 
though He had left it And 1 said to 
myself: He is it still, making the deaf 
| 10 hear,’ 


Jays 


He then tells the narrated in 
his most interesting hook by ‘Tokeo 
Iwahashi, He was aclever Japanese 
boy who was stricken with blindness 
just when he wasabout to enter c 


‘ory 


them: and among other. things. they-| [0 his despair he contemplated suicide, 


were taught to distinguish between 
simple melodies. On the blackboard 
were the names df these songs; in one 
column were names; and the 
lowest grade of all/ were expected to 
be able to distinguish those three; and 
soon, hither and higher, “as training 
and experience enabled them “The 
resultis a very remarkable increase in 
the power to hear; and theres is a 
scientific device by which this increase 
canbe periodically tested and meas- 
ured 


\ 
three 


Another room | visited was of high- 
school grade; and | saw some of the 
exercises of the pupils, and [ bear 
witness, that in quality, in style and in 
the general appearance of proficiency 
many ef them would have dane much 
more than credit, they would have 
cynferred distinction on any corres: 
poring grade of higheschool children. 
Mr. Fetterly and said: 
ne thar all the teach- 


1 turned to 


“And dayeutel 


ny friend was, if P may: 
1 \ulgarism, quietly ( 
his manne aysis) “pulling my leg 
Barno He was qui sand he 
explained tome how itis done. The 
© made to stand around the 
» with their fingers resting 
and in that way they get the 


on-it: 


but afterwards determined to make the 
most he could of his life. He went to 
a blind school, learned to read Braille 
in Japanese and English, and among 
the foreign books was the four Gospels, 
by reading which he, and through him 
his whole family, became Christians. 
He entered a university in Kobe, then 
ssed through Edinburgh University 
where he had a noble and is 
now Professor of Enghsh Literature in 
his old university nm Kobe, and through 
him thousands ot Japanese have be- 
come Christians 


record, 


It is an inspiring record. Had he not 
become blind, he would probablynow. 
be a successful engineer, which he had 
chosen for his vocation, But because 
his blindness he has become a mighty 
force in the evangelization of Japan, 
and has led multitudes into the Hiumin- 
ation of the True Light that 
every man that cometh into the world. 


What Education Has Done for 
the Deaf 


Has theeducation of the deaf proved 
its worth? Where the deuf-mutes of 
pre-education days id 
a grief to their forcheurs, they are sow 
a pride anda blessi Ni 
ithe highly educated have entered the 
professions. Others are din 
|trades, and still others are engaged in 
juseful industry. while al! but an inf- 
| initesimal portion reisice in some line 
of industry which their schoo! training 
involved. —New York Journal 


crea burde 


Stirring up the Gift Within 
Him 

The fellowing incident illustrates a 
principle especially applicable in school 
work—never do tor a pupil what he 
can do himself. ‘‘Self-reliance bids 
defiance to a thousand’ seeming in- 
superable difficulties Mi 

Henry Ford was walking through 
one of his laboratories one day explain- 
ing various experiments to a-visitor. 

Suddenly Mr. Forde- stopped and 
stood watching an engineer who was at 
work on a very delicate problem. For 
several minutes the manufacturer’ said 
nothing and then addressing himself to 
the engineer he declared: ‘‘You'll 
never get the right answer the way 
you’ re tackling that."” 

“*How would you do it, Mr. Ford?’’ 
ired the engineer. 

Not the way you're trying it,’” 
replied Ford walking away. 

Asthey moved along, the visitor ivas 
inquisitive. He hazarded a remark: 
“You didn’t) give the man much 
help."" 


in 


“On the contrary, 1 gave him a 
great deal of help. 1 switched him off 
the wrong track. He's a good man, 
He'll find the answer. He asked me 
what | would do and if | had told him | 
it wouldn'thave helped him. It would | 
have hurt him. It would have made 
him less dependent upon himself."” 


The 
Last November, in the speech from | 
the throne delivered at the opening of | 


| transcontinental and Briush tours. As 
ever-Yet Employed | # 


| under twenty five, avery large num. 
ber by teen age boys. And’ among 
these never get employed will be 
found a fruitful source of recruits for 
fast-growing organizations seeking to 
overthrow vur established institutions 
and governments, to dethrone the exis. 
ting forces of law and order, and to 
promote a bloody revolution such as 
has saturated the soil of a great country 
in the eastern hemisphere, © 

A leading United States journal, 
referring to this tragic condition, says: 
*'The most vital issue that-a nation 
can face is the restoration of the hope 
of a nation’s youth. Failure to do 
this is to turn the next generation of 
American youth to disaster. If hope 
dies in the souls of the nation’s youth, 
what is there left worth saving?’* 


Town-Hall To Night 

In our article on Pauline Johnson in 
our last issue, one short extract and 
one whole chapter was taken from her 
book of prose sketches, ‘“The Moc- 
casin Maker.’’ For the use of these 
we had the cordial permission of Mr 
Walter McKaye, of Grimsby, who 
controls the copyright, and we regret 
that by an inexcusable oversight we 
omitted acknowledging his courtesy. 
Mr. McKaye was an intimate friend 
of Miss Johnson, includes some of her 
beautiful poems and legends in: his 
recitals and with her made severai 


n interpreter of Canadian literature 
and ideals he has won distinction’ not 
only in Canada, butin England and 


the British Parliament, in the midst of a 
paragraph dealing with unemployment, | 
the following sentence occurs: “In| 
particular’, said the King, “Tam | 
i 
| 
| 


distressed that many young men and 
women have never in their lives had 
an opportunity of regular employ- 
ment."" | 


This depicts a condition of mighty 
import to all nations as wellsas to the | 
British, and there is perhaps no phas 
of the unemployment conditions so 
tragic, so disheartening, so fraught | 
with danger to each nation concerned, 
as this problem) of the great multitude 
SO Phe Never yeremployed."" This. 
is composed of the young men and 
women just emerging into maturity, 
for whom no means of earning 
livelihood can be found. Youth, assur- 
ed from birth chat this and our 
neighboring state are the lands of 
opportunity, finds the assurance hol- 
low Anda large proportion of these 
youths would normally be the hope ot 
the vation, the backbone of industry 
and of the professions. 

‘Tens of thoasands of college and 
high school graduates walk the streets 
vainly seeking werk. Some 200, 0000 
young people are being graduated every 
yeur from the colleges in. Canada and 
the United States into this economic 
impasse, and with them there come 
another million from the high and 
technical schools who are equally un- 
fortuate. 

Herein lies a 
for the nation. 


very real danger 
Often the family ré- 
sources, perhaps these of a widowed 
mother, have been extiausted to. pro- 
a boy, 
who expected therewith to repay her 
sby providing for her future 
ease end comfort; and now. finds her 
ved of even the neccesities of 
che is yainly trying to obtain 


vide a col for 


cation 


sacrific 


work 

Should this condition long continue, 
these disillusionized young men may 
become a real menace to. the state. 
Disappoimed and angered by the lack 
pportunity of earning a liveli- 
hood, many of them many turn to some 
lawless pursuit, or to banditry, as al: 
ready m. have; for in the last three 
orfour years a large proportion of the 
crimes have been committed By men 


Pwith C. 


the United States, and his delightful 
recitals, and informal talks and lectures, 
have won for him the well merited 
sobriquet of “*Vhe Apostle of Cana- 
dianism,'' and he is reputed in The 
‘Toronto Mai! and Empire to be "Par 
excellence the finest reader of poetry 
on the Canadian platform."" 

Mr. McKaye is the author of « 
book, recently published, entitled 
“Town Hall ‘I wht.’ As the 
title suggests, it is full of delightful 
reminiscences and anecdotes gathered 
during his tours, and from his contacts 
in authors and publicists, 
with nearly all of whom he is or was 
intimately acquainted. 


Dr. Mayo, the noted. scientist an 
physician, says: "You can get alon: 
witha wooden leg but you can’t ge: 
along with a whoden head."” — Witl 
all due respect to Dr. Mayo. we can’ 
agree with him. We know - som 
that do. 


The American Braille Press, in th 
current issue of its quarterly Journa 
“Let there be Light,” makes th 
surprising statement that five year 
research has resulted in the location « 
cight hundred and eighty-seven person 
in the United States and fifty-seven i 
Canada who are both deaf Med bline 


‘There would not be so many peop! 
now penniless and dependent of charit 
if everyone had always followed M 
cawher's. advice during the time whe: 
they were earning money 

“My other piece of advice, Copper 
field” said Mr. Micawber, you 
know Annual income twenty pounds 
annual expenditure -nineteert. pounds 
nineteen and six, Result, much hap 
piness. Anni income, twenty 
pounds; annual expenditure twenty 
pounds ought and six; result, misery. 


A College professor in Wales ad- 
vocates having lovemaking taught in 
the schools. As this could be done only 
by actual demonstration, such schools 
would no doubt be very popular. But 


seriously, how does it happen that a 
man who proposes such an absurd in- 
novation ever attains to the position of 
professor in any coliege? 


\\this season on account of injuries. Bob, 
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Scoot Morro: ‘The greatest hap- 
piness is found in making others 


happy.”” 


Wepnespay, Marcu Ist, 1933 


Laura Cook's sister has a riew car. 
As Laura goes home every Friday, she 
is quite proud of it 


Robert Thompson, who was playing 


| 


_ Stanley Powell, who has been work- 
ing industriously, has been promoted 
to the senior III class. 


The~Joint Athletic committee are 


petenono pleased to have had one of our close 


neighbours, Miss Reddick, as one of 


8. A. RvaN, Woob- the carnvial judges. She and her sister 


were most welcome guests. 


A few members of our staff took 


‘ advantage of the special railway rates 


toattend the Toronto ‘Maple Leaf’’, 
Detroit ‘Red Wing” game. The fol- 
lowing week several went up to see 
the Ice Carnival sponsored by the 


Toronto Skating Club. * 


The O.S.D. Ramblers have deci- 
ded to withdraw from Interscholastic 
competition this season due td lack of 
Practice, and mir 
have prevented entering a team suffi- 
ciently strong to compete in the local 
groups 


Miss Jean Fez 


| Superintendent, is reported to be pro- 


gressing favourably, following an 


operation in the Kingston General 
Hospital. Our sympathy is extended 
during this time of sickness and worry. 
to Mr. Fetterly and his famiiy and our 
incerest hopes fora complete and 
rapid recoyery for Miss Fetterly who 
has been in ill-health for some time. 
These come not only from the staft 


defence on the Belleville Cubs, was 
forced to withdraw fiom hockey games 


however, is eager to be back in the 
game, and next season will see him 
once more in uniform. 


When the Peterboro Hockey Club. 


played the Belleville D, A. C; Francis 
Meyette was an interested spectator of 
the game, having secured permission 
to see his home town players in action. 
He was given the privelege of entering 
their dressing room, where he renewed 
acquaitance with the players, with 
most of whom he plays ball during 
the summer. 


The art class of the senior depart- 
ment are, under the direction of Miss 
Mabel Cass, making several designs 
for an O.S.D. crest. It is planned to 
submit these designs to the executive 
ot the Association who, together with 
the officers of the school, will choose 
one from those submitted, as the 
school crest. The crest will be made 
wo cloths royal blue and gold, 
ched together The girls will have 
» enty of needle work as the crest will 
in great demand. 


Lord Baden- Powell's birthday was 
oa Wednesday, February 22nd. In 
! ys honour the Boy Scout Troops of 
Neville, under the direction of Mr. 

mes Varley, arranged for a monster 
rnival at the Belleville Arena he 
rival was well-received by the citi- 
1s of the city, and was enthusiastic; 
entered into by our boys and girls. 
1e features of the evening were; the 
sure skating of Montgomery Wilson, 
ampion of North America, the ex- 
ution of barrel jumping by another 
ampion, Andy Symons and the cos- 
ne parade. In the races Willie 
‘itlie, and Willie Scott of the School 
ik first place in their age event, and 
ond and third in the mile race. 

We had a large number in costume, 

d Frank Breeze (A Roman Legion- 
wre), Norman Sero (Colonel Flit), 
sod Dennis Armes (King Pharoah) 
“ere awarded all the prizes in the 
Men's costume section. 


costumes were the produc 
original ideas and labor. Edna Wil- 
hams, as an Eton Scholar was a pic- 
ture. K. Carrick and Freda Lockett 
in their darkey costume caused many, 
a laugh, whilst ‘“The Girl in Red,”” 
James Matthews, made a hit with the 
crowd. “The burial of Old Man De- 
Pression, and the advent brought a 
well-planned evening to a happy close. 


but from the pupils as well. 


The Junior Ki-Y League opened on 
Thursday, February 23, with the 


Pinjuries which | 


hood and had been brought toa dance 


_ | an old friend, the doctor. 
erly, daughter of our | 


That Venice, Italy, and Montreal, : My Wurre Hyacintas 


Canada, are in about the same latitude 


r ; On October 25, I planted two 

T bat the mouth of the Ar azon white. hyacinths in a pot. { put*them 
River is as near to Europe as it is to inthe root house to let them grow 
New York? some roots, also because it was dark 


Tethat, Texas isas large as 222 Rhode! and damp there. I left them: there 
zeThat, when, measured in ieee eee J mee a ee 
PEs cs month of January, rought them 
of lenenade, saa [rao _ 1S over to the school and put them on the 
ra note eo the United | window sill in the teachers" library. I 
eUhart the: enrifeloantineat ot South teaseuney Se eat Tee 
Tuite weathers abet CHIE Cee 
: ¢ > | Brance is.very sweet. 
South America, were placed at the * % hich e2Si J, 
ouibicrai bmitol Flondse would Oh tee ee ae ea Ne 
entine’s Day, I fi them to’ Miss 


tend northward to entirely across the bas 

Eel Strand Canes tiny eC alpine, See ee 
scree Haden Boyd Liver. She liked them very much and said 
cata, Montreal is nearer to Liver- that perhaps the lowers would make 
pool than New York is ‘her better. William Letang. 


Dumb At Least 


He was a stranger in the neigbor- 


My Dovsie Tutips 
Last fall in November all my class 
went to Mr. Blanchard’s home and 
_we planted some bulbs and my bulbs 
wee double tulips. We kept them in 
the root house from November until 
January and we then put them in the 


at the local deaf. and dumb school by 
“How on 
earth can | ask a deaf and dumb girl to 
dance?"" he asked a trifle anxiously. 
**Just smile and bow to her’’ replied 


the doctor. 

» the young man picked out a pretty 
rl and bowed and smiled, and she 
bowed and smiled and away they 
danced. “Vhey danced not only one 
dance,but three, and he was on the 
point of bowing an@ smiling to another 


| when a strange man approached his 


©. S. D. Ramblers playing the Queen | 


Victoria Grads. The Grads have a 
smart team, boys who are fast skaters, 
everyone being a sixty minute man. 
The Ramblers were shy on condition, 
due to lack of ice and practice. How- 
ever, due to che stellar performance 
of Rudeychuck in goal, the Grads 
were held to one tally Meyette and 
Bostnari were outstanding fur the 
Ramblers and by clever stick-handling 
managed to score twice. Dixon was 
always dangerous, but was unable to 
beat Hinton : 


A schoolboy who evidently had a 
hard time getting by his last quiz sent 
in this for mental mastication: 


The nore we study,gthe more we 
know. 

‘The more we know the more we 
forget. 

‘The more we forget, the less we 
know. 

“The less we know the less we forget. 

‘The less we forget, the more we 
So—why study? 
hat boy may have failed in other 
subjects, but he would vsurely get 
honor standing-in logic. 


kn 


Talks Himself Into a Jail 
Sentence 

It was the fact that he said it, not 
what he said, that got George Mitchell 
into prison at Guelph, Canada 

George made a living passing as a 
deaf mute. In a restaurant, however, 
some one made a slighting remark 
about George which he overheard and 
resented vocaily. A policeman arrested 
him and found the cards on his person. 

In court George was sentenced to 
30 days for begging and bound over 
to a higher tribunal fora hearing on 
a charge of obtaining money under 
false pretense. 


Peculiar But True 
It’s hard to believe, 
‘That the Pacific end of the Panama 
Canal is farther east than the Atlantic 
end? 


giveight of an object at the 


basement for one month and then Mr. 
Blanchard brought them up and put 
them in the library’'and some in our 
class room. ‘Three of my tulips grew 
very well and wo of them did not 
grow very well, They are red and yel- 
low in color. ‘This was my first nature 
study lesson in planting Howers. 
Rothan Hawthorne. 


riner and said, soulfully: 

“Tsay, darling, when are we going 
to have another dance? _ It's almost 
an hour since | had one with you." 
“L know, dear,’ answered the girl, 


{ 


Hyacinrit 
On Oct. 25th, 1932, we planted 
some fall bulbs, which were to bloom 


“but & don’t how to get away from ° e 
Te eee cdonb. tilow! Ee inthe late winter Some of us planted 
chanse ows EX tulips, hyacinths, daffodils and narcisst 


1 planted a pink hyacinth. | used bulb. 
fibre, as Mr. Blanchard’ wanted to see 
how it would work with bulb-fibre i 
stead of earth. After planting it, I 
watered it weil and putit mrthe ‘root- 
house, where it would be kept moist 
and the roots grow Well ab 


As every school boy knows, the 
earth isnot a sphere, but an oblate 
spheroid, being Aattened’ a little at the 
poles and slightly bulged atthe equator, 
so the surface of the earth atthe North 
Pole is about thirteen miles nearer the 
centre of the earth than is the surface 
Consequently the 
Pole is great- 
er than at the Equator. ‘This same 
condition affects the rate of vibration 
of the pendulum of a clock. Such a 
clock gained about one minute. and 
twenty seconds a day when taken 
from Ottawa to the mouth of Mack- 
ensie river, by an official of the Dom- 
inion Observatory, in connection with 
grevity work. “Taken to a height of 
about five thousand feet up a mountain 
side in British Columbia it lost about 
thirteen seconds daily. 


About three weeks. ago, | brought 
it from the root-house and put it ddwn 
in the science-room and later ic was 
brought yp and placed on a table near 
the window to keep away from the sun. 
It grew but was not very tall and there 
is still another stem coming out ahd it 
must be a double hyacinth. 

Laura Cooke 


5 NareryStepy 

On October pur class planted * 
some bulbs. [ planted three daftodils 
with earth and bulb fibre. Then we 
brought them to school and put our 
names an the pots. 

‘The next day we cook, them. in the 
moist dark place so they would grow. 
well 

About wo or three weeks ago we 
brought them to school, | was surprised 
that my bulbs had grown a little. After- 
wards they grew much taller and there 
are seven buds, butthey have not come 
out yer. Ella Pritchard. 


What I Saw at the National_ 
Bakery : 

On. Saturday morning we were in- 
vited by Miss Daly to see the National 
Bakery.» We met her near the foot of 
the hill and fhen we went to the ba- 
kery where a baker expected us and 
showed us around. First of all he 
showed us a revolving oven i which 
were baking some cakes Then he 
showed us aflour sifter after which he 
showed us a bread mixer which is a 
sery large tn bow! with two very large 
forks Then we went to\r cupboard 
where they put ull the spices, currents, 
raisins, nuts, etc. “Then We saw an- 
other baker making doughnuts by 
placing them in a wire pan and putting 
them in a vessel containing hot fat. 

Then the baker took: us to the base- 
ment which is a clean one to keep 
mice away and keep things there and 
the ceiling was covered with fire proof 
material which protects the shop from 
fire. Then he showed us how to make 
a loaf of bread, after we came back 
from the basement. 


Last October Mr. Blanchard took 
us to his garden and gave me a pot so 
I pur five. single tulip bulbs in it, put 
some earth in it carefully and then 
braught it to school und watered it 
The next day | carried it to the root 
house, because it is dark, cool-and 
moist there. About three months later, 
[went into the root-house again and 
brought it to school and kept it in the 
cupboard, where it was dark. In a 
few weeks, Mr. Blanchard told me to 
put it on the window-sill in the radio- 
car room, so the sun could shine and 
make them grow. Now the single 
tulips are heginning to open and will 
be seen ina few days. —_Bill Burlie. 


E. Morrison. 
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Classroom Locals 


Last Monday morning we went) Dorothy Medai celebrated her tenth 
outdoors with Miss Tett and played in | birthday February 18. Her father sent 
the snow. We made ae snowmen| her a birthday cake, candies, small 
anda boat. Then we played fox and cakes, bars, gum and a pencil box. 
geese and had a snowball fight. We! She had a party in the dining room. 
smashed the snowmen and the boat Opal 
and then came backto school. We fie 
like to play in the snow. ne 

x William Kiniski. 


MacDonald's [amily from 
Mallorytown spent Sunday with her. 
Opal and Roberta Macionald went 
to Belleville with them for dinner. 
ss Code taught usa new eame. | Both were pleased with boxes of 
It is called ‘Oh where oh where is | Foodies. 
my littte dog gone?” Miss Hales plays» albert Smith was sorry to know that 
the piano for us and we talk and play. | hig mother had tosell their horse and 
Lloyd Johnson. | cow, His father hasbeen ill in the hos- 
I got a Valentine from my Auntie | pital foralong time. We trust Albert 


i |frith be a good boy when he goes 
Violet, Te had a picture of her Paste@| home and will help his mother with 


Vivian Richardson the work on the farm. 


Norma Aistrop was very pleased 
d wai eta letr 0” when she received a valentine from her 
Valentine Day from my sister, Mona. | mother and one from her sister Shirley. 
Shettald ere there ase Het oth s06m | “Phere was one for Miss Benedict from 
in Port Art ‘. ie y 


| Norma’ s moth ; 
cut his hand and cried. Ree oe re 
Wanda Wojcik. | Lloyd Munro is proud of his new 
EB y | baby cousin. Its name is the same as 
We havetwo goldfish in abowl on | Lloyd's father. Lloyd received two 
the inde ai They swim around | letters the same day, one from his grand- 
and around. ere are some pretty} ma Stewart containing a dime for 
shells in the bowl. Miss Tett gives | candy and one from his Aunt Annie. 
them a little dry bread sometimes. We | 
like to look at them. William Kiniski. 


1 was surprised to get a letter on 


Beny McKenna was very disap- 

| pointed on St. Valentine's Day but she 

I got many pages of paper dolls from : got a nice’ valentine from her mother 
my sister. [ was very happy because I ' the next day. 


like them. I shall’ cut them out and - i 
Elah Alford got a number of nice 


play with them. Edna Donald. h 

3 valentine's and a chocolate heart from 

‘The boys and girls in our class got | his aunt in Watertown. 

forty-one Valentines We werelucky.; ; 
On Valentine Day Steve was the post-; _ Billy Wing/ield was very pleased with 
man. He gave the Valentines to us.! the lovely valentine from his mother 
We were surprised to get Valentines | and daddy. He received a letter from 
from Miss Tett. Some of the class | home containing five cents for candy 
got boxes from home for Valentines. | and alsu a roll of funny papers. 
They were happy about them. 


\ 


- | Miss Benedict's class enjoyed the 
Zelda Rosenberg. | vstentine party they had in their school 


Inaz Smith was delighted with her 


valentines. i 


Marveen Drury received a lovely 
Valentine box last week. 

i 

Arthur and Ronald Hazlitt are very 

> lucky. They get many post cards, let- 

ters and funny papers every week. | 


Russell Larabie entertains the boys 
and girls with his stunts. He can stan¢-; 
on his head, surn_cart wheels, and | 
stand on his nose. Come and see’ 
Russell perform! 


Keith Leetch has a birthday to-day ; 
Feb. 21. He is seven years old. Keith | 
is working very hard these days and we { 
are proud of him. 


Torance Ward is always happy to ; 
receive the letters and pictures from his | 
mother. j 


Lonis Leathen was very pleased j 
with his letter from home. 


Allan Leach and Bert Pollington 
received cards from Bert Styles’ 
mother. They were very pleased 
with them. 


Ruth McMahon was very pleased | 
with her Valentines from home. i 


Patsy Richardson has lots of fun 
playing with her new ball. { 


Bert Pollington found ten cents in 
a letter from home the other day. He 
also got five cents and a Valentine 
from his aunt and cousin. 


Kenneth Ormerod was very pleased 
to See his mother who visited him. 


Clifford Martin received a nice big 
box fromuhome which pleased him 
very much. i 


Murray McClelland is proud of his : 
new mits. | 
Helen Cope got a_nice box from | 
home and a letter saying her mother 
was getting better. 


Ronald Hazlitt received a lot of nice | 


Valentines which pleased him very 


| of all the bulbs. 


them to Mr. Blanchard’s class. All the 
bulbs were placed in a cool dark place 
in. the root house because it made the 
roots grow very well. 

In February the bulbs which I plant. 
ed, began to flower. My pot of tulips 
was on the window-sill in the library. 


. The flowers did not grow very well, 


because the flower pot was on the 


* window-sill near the radiator, and ir 


made them spoil. Mr. Blanchard told 

us that twenty seven tulip bulbs are 

good and seventeen were no good. 
Arthur MéShane. 


On October 25th which was fine 
and warm, our teacher, Mr. Blanchard 
asked us if we would like to plant the 
bulbs and we wanted to do that, so we 
went over to his house. First we got 
a flower pot and covered the hole in 
the pot with acurved~ stone. Mr 
Blanchard gave us a bulb or more. | 
received.a blue hyacinth bulb, which | 
thought was the most beautiful flower 
IT began to put the 
bulb fibre in a small pot. Then! 


| put the flowerless bulb on the bulb fibre - 


and covered it with more bulb fibre. 

After planting the bulbs we Jeft his 
home and wentto school. We water- 
ed them much so that we would not 
need to water them again until the roots 
grew well, We put them in the root 
house and left them for several weeks. 
Mr. Blanchard took good care of them 
during the months. We thought that 
all the flowers would be better than 
ever. — 

At last one day in January we 
rought all the pots'to the science room 
and kept them there for a few days. 
Soon Mr. Blanchard discovered them 
growing so he told usto bring them to 
a warm place. He took care of them, 
watering them for afew weeks. My 
flower came to flower on Friday 10th 
I was proud of it but some days after- 
ward my heart began to sink because 
‘my hyacinth’s leaves were dry and 
turned brown. However I am lad be- 
cause Mr. Blanchard said, ‘Our bulbs 


' were much improved over last year's 


bulbs.’’ One of the bulbs, the white 
hyacinth, was sent to Mr. Fetterly’s 


There were many peopie in Ottawa 
on Labor Day. They had come for 
apicnic. They put lunches into bas- 
kets. That afternoon they went tothe 
picnic park. One of the boys did not 
go there, because he had ndyjunch. ; 
He went to the city. 
came and asked him why he did‘nat go 
to the picnic park, but he told the 
policeman that he had no lunch. The 
policeman was very much surprise:l. 
He knew that he was a poor boy. He 
took him into a store, and bought a 
lunch for him. ‘The boy was very 
much surprised and thanked him. He | 
went to the picnic park. He met} 
a of his friends, and played base- | 
ball. i 

That night ac 10 o'clock they went | 
back home, and he told his mother 
about the picnic. They hadagood | 
time. + George Welk. | 


Margaret Ferguson's mother sent a 
lovely box of heart candies to the boys | 
and girls in her room. ‘They wish to 
thank Mrs. Ferguson for her kindness. 


Miss Code’s class had a valentine 
box on February 14. George Margo 
was chosen to be the postman and he 

_had a busy time giving outall the pret- 
ty valentines and candy hearts. His} 
friend in Toronto sent him a jig-saw 
puzzle. 


Ruby Carnall, Opal MacDonald 
and Roy Godden enjoyed their boxes 
very much. 


The. boys and girls in Miss Code’s 
class miss Lloyd Johnson very much. 
He was promoted to Miss Nurse's 
class and we hope he will work very 
hard and try to be first. 


room. They made heart shaped hats 
which they wore during the afternoon 
After playing games each child found 
his place at the table, for there were 
red heart cards and then came the best 
of all, cake, ice-cream, candy, and 


A poligeman | apples. 


Miss Sheffield’s boys and girls were 
very pleased to get so many lovely 
Valentines. Not one went without a 
Valentine. 


Olga Bodnar and Phyllis Copeman 
were pleased to get Valentines from 
Bo Waugh. 


Isobel Richardson liked the Valen- 
tine which she got from her aunt. It 
had her aunt's picture in it. 


George Calder was happy to get a 
lewer with 10 cents iniz. He asked 
Miss Ford to buy some skates for him 
but was finally satisfied with oranges. 


The boys and girls in Miss Shef- 
field's class had a Valentine party on 
February 14. All hands joined in 
making some lemonade which tasted 
very good. There were also some 
heart-shaped suckers and cakes, cocoa- 
nut cakes, and oranges. 


George Margo and Albert Smith 
received letters and ten cents each 
from Albert's mother. George likes 
Mrs. Smith very much and wants to 
vist her again. She has been very 

ind. 


Dorothy Medai made three dresses 
for her doll. She likes her new sew- 
ing box very much. 


Rose Stevenson has named her new 
doll ‘*Patsy.”* 


| daughter, who hasbeen sick for several 
| weeks. This Hower will give her joy. 

Mary Ennocente received a lovely | Frank Woicik 
box from home and was very pleased 
with it. 


much. 


| Last fall I planted three paper white 

jnarcissi. “The paper white,, narciss: 

Cee ee irom hee wother father, | Efe Placed in a bow! with mam 
Seed ientess | stones and I put it in the cupboard, 

| Inthe winter the paper white nar 

Bert Styles received alovely box of | Cissi began to bloom and were white 

candy from Miss Wallace last week. | They were about two feet tall, The 


z | paper white narcisst were. beautifn 
Paul Berkley was very pleased with | und jooked like stars. Our giel 


his picture book and box of candy. | wateredthe narcissi, After a while the 


Donald Mackenzie was pleased to | Parcissidied. — Mariangela Roberto 
get some funny papers from home. 


Julia Lamure was delighted with her 


~ } Last Saturday morning Miss Daly 

Ena Leggott and Alice Kendrick | took two cookitig classes to the Na 
enjoyed seeing the movies on Saturday | tional Bakery. When we got there « 
afternoon. baker took us around. He showed u 


7 a a | arevolving oven wheie they were bak 
Alice Kendrick kindly treated-her | ing some cakes. ‘Then he showed 
class-mates and teacher to some candy 


las | a flour sifter which cleaned the flour 
Which her mother sent to her from | After sifting the flour, the bake: 


opened sa small drawer, in it there 
Lyyli Janhonen is glad to be back | Were strings which been in the 
at school again. She says the nurse and | flour. Healso showed us a Bread 
the doctor took good care of her. She | Mixer. He twrned on the machine 
ean batteries | and we saw two forks which are used 
to mix the dough. We also saw « 
_ Dorothy Presley got two nice Valen-| man making doughnuts. ‘The baker 
tines from some friends. She was | himself rolled some dough and showed 
pleased. | us how to make a loaf of bread and 
| some buns. Then he took us down 
|tothe basement. The basement was 
| soclean andthe walls were made of 
jtile. The ceiling was made of fire 
_ Last fall Mr. Blanchard took us to | proof material and there were rafters 
his garden to plant the flowers inthe ;tohold it up. The basement was 
pots, Mr. Blanchard gave me five tulip | surely a clean one so that no mice 
bulbs. Some ofthetulips were planted could come in. After visiting all these 
in earth and some in bulb fibre. I things we thanked the baker for show- 
planted five bulbs in one pot. When’ ing fis the bakery. We enjoyed look- 
we had finished planting, we breught ing around. Adele Lowson. 


z Mernie Quast got a nice letter from 
his father. He gota Valentine from his 
sister. 


children were slaughtered, or borne 
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i 
victory on 11th November, 1813, over 
the invaders under General Wilkinson. 
‘The battle of Chrysler's Farm was one 
‘of the most memorable events of the. 
war of 1812-14. The advance of a! 
jormidable United States army under 

General Wilkinson down the St. ' 
[.awrence, was intended to insure the , 
capture of Montreal and Lower Can- 
ada, A band of 800 British and Cap- } 
adian soldiers under Lt.-Col. Joseph | 
Warton Morrison engaged the rear | 
quard of the main army, some 2,500 

men, and so effectually defeated them 
that Wilkinson, who had just heard of 
the defeat of Hampton at Chateauguay, 
abandoned the project of taking Mon- 
treal and retired across the border. 
‘lhe monument erected in 1895 isa tall . 
red granite obelisk adjacent to and on | 
the north side of :he Toronto-Mon- | 
teal highway. 

At Lachine occurred perhaps the 
most cruel and deadly blow inflicted 
on the French by the Iroquois. One | 
night, under cover of darkness and a 
violent hail-storm, fifteen hundred 
Indians crossed Lake St. Louis and 
silently surrounded the village. They 
then screeched their terrifying war 
whoop and began the most frightful 
massacre in Canadian history. More 
than two huhdred men, women and 


away to fates a hundred times more 
terrible, Later, a detachment of eighty 
soldiers was attacked and nearly all 
were killed or captured; while only 
three miles away, three hundred 
French .troops lay idle in their 
stockades under strict orders from the 
cowardly and incompetent De Den- 
onville to act solely on the defensive. 
For avo months the Indians continued | 
tw roam the vicinisy, burning houses 
and killing or capturing the settlers. 
They then recrossed the lake, giving 
ninety yells to show that. they had 
that number of prisoners. “They had 
enough other captives to make fully 
one hundred and awenty in all, who 
were carried away to be tortured 

The shores of Lake St. Louis are 
among the beauty spots ot St. the Law- 
rence, Here winding its way down 
tran the northlands, the stately Orrawa | 
ny hands as it were, with the 
at “river trom the west,"” and here 
en the remarkable phenomenon of | 
rivers running side by side in the 
e channel without mingiing, the 
ep green of the St. Lawrence form- 
‘a marked contrast with the dingy | 
wo of the Ottawa; and they runin 
close companionship for fifty miles 
ire they blend into the deep azure | 
he Lower St. Lawrence. 


t 
th 
t 


Uhe Ortawa is itselfa river of noble 
pi portions, and from its junction | 
wouthe St. Lawrence for a long dis- 
t. e up, itis so broad that it called a} 
-the Lake of the Two Mountains. | 
U ths river passed Champlain in his 
serch’ for a Northwest Passage, and ; 


fron the earliest: advent of the white 
Mon it was the main artery of the fur- 
tree with the Ind Beginning nor 


tar trom Montreal and continuing al- 
Most up to its headwaters, the Ottawa 
iscroken by many rapids, the best 
kiwn of which is the Long Sault, 
oven confused with rapids of the same 
home in the St. Lawrence. 

Near the junction of the Orawa 
Muth the St.« Lawrence, is the pictur- 
esque village of St. Anne's, and here | 
diupling in the bright sunlight, are | 
the rapids celebrated in neal 

! 


Moore's well-known 


Canadian Boat Song i 
Vantly as tolls the evening chime | 
Our voices keep tune and our oars | 

keep time. 

Soon as the woods on shore look dim, ; 
We'll sing at St. Ann's cur parting 
hymn. 


| the roof arches, 


Row, brothers, row, the stream runs 
fast, 

The Rapids are near and the daylight’s 
past 
Utawas’ tide! this trembling moon 
Shall see us float over thy surges soon. 
Saint of this green isle! hear our 
Drayers, 

Ob, grant us cool heavens and favour- 
ing airs. 

Blow, breezes, blow, the stream runs 
fast, 

The Rapids are near and the davlight 

past. 

Beautiful for situation, the pride of 
every Canadian, is Ottawa, the ‘‘Fair 
city with its crown of towers’ ’ as Lord 
Dufferin happily styled her. Cham- 
plaincamped on its site in 1619, and 
named it “‘Asticou’’, the Indian word 


for boiling, because of the seething 


waterfall. The — French trans 
that into ‘‘Chaudiere’’, and it Was 
afterwards called Bytown, in honor of 
Cob, By, sent our from England to 
superintend the construction of Ridea 
Canal; and the name became Ottawa 
when it was made a city 

Approaching the city from any 
direction, the Parliament buildings are 
seen from afar, towering above the 
steeples and towers of the city, and 
constitute one of the most imposing 
architectural groups in the world, and 
their site is one of unsurpassed magni- 
ficence. Around a lofty cliff, tree-clad 
from base to top, sweeps the majes- 
tic Ottawa; to the left reseunds the 
everlasting thunder of the Chaudicre 
Falls, to the right the musical tones of 
the Rideau as it falls into the Ottawa, 
and in the distance rise the purple 
slopes of the Laurentians, down from 
which meanders the beauuful Gari- 
neau. 


The two finest features of the group 
are the polygon-shaped library, with 
its fying buttresses and its steep coni- 
cal roof; and the magnificent peace 
tower in the front centre of the Miin 
Kuiliing © The library was the only 
part of this building which was not 
destroyed by the disastrous fire in 1916. 
For chaste beauty of design, general 
tasteful decorative effect and imposing 
dignity, this room cannot be excelled 
y where. 


tering from the mam building 
through the heavy double doors which 


Vhelped to s.ve its life in the fire, the 


first impression obtained 1s one of har- 
mony of praportion, soaring height, 


| and richness of coloring and ornamen- 


ation. From base to dome the round 
inner chamber climbs one hundred and 
thirty feet, the walls completely lined 
to a height of forty-five or fifty feet by 
shelves filled with books, these made 
accessible by galleries with wrought 
iron railings Above, a circle of tall 
windows admit the light and from these 
mphony of blue, 


pillared in soft gray. 

An octagon effect is achieved by 
eight corridors which afford entrance 
ivide the outer circle of the ro- 
tunda into a series of eight book-lined 
alcoves, used as offices for the staff « 
studies for senators and members wh 
are making research during the session 

Each corridor is enriched in front 
and along its walls by a series of hand- 
carved panels and above these medal- 
lions of floral or leaf design, with the 
exception of the wo nearest the in- 
terior. These represent mythological 
animals. 


The central feature of the library ts 
a statue of Queen Victoria as she way 
at the time of her coronation, seulp- 
tured in gleaming white matble as 
graceful as one of classic Greece. Uhe 
library contains half a million books 
including all the official publications ¢ 
Canada, and is controlled ‘by a 
and efficient staff of librarians, at the 
head of which are’ two courteous and 


, Tupper and Laurier, ‘but 


cultured Chief Librarians, Hon. Mart- 
in Burrell and Monsieur J. de L. 
Tache. 

Katherine Hale, in her, most inter- 
esting “‘Canadian Cities of Romance”’ 
“Outawa is a mingling of 
ns .and _ poets—Macdonald, 
Iso. Lamp- 
man, Campbell and Scott. If there 
had not been a poet in Macdonald and 
Laurier, Canada would have been less 
of a land‘than she is. Had there not 
been a moulder and maker in Scott 
‘and Campbell, their poetry would have 
missed its mark.” 

Unfortunately some of our best 
authorsy from lack of Canadian 
appreciation and patronage, have re- 
moved to the United States, where 
their talents were more adequately 
recognized and rewarded The Do- 
minin Governments, therefore, have 
done a and patriotic act in 
appointing some of our best writers to. 
position: in the civil service, thus 
assuring them of a competent liveli- 
hood and enabling them to retain ther 
status as Cana d authors. 
And these poets have paid full tribute 
to the city they love 


Wise 


The banks of the Ottawa were the 
scene of two heroic explortsthat surely 
rival any in #'the brave days of oid.” 
For over nwo thousa.d years has been 
repeated the story ot how Horatius and 
‘two companions defended the bridge 
Viber against a vreat us- 
can army, a do immortalized in 
Macai g poem. About sev- 
eny Ottawa from the 
Capital, a voyageur pamed 
and one young Indian,brave with equal 
and devotion, held back and 
a large bandgof Troquois un it 
women and: children en- 
ped there had time to escape. “hhe 
an was killed and Cadieux wan- 
dered around in the woods 
until be died from hunger and exhaus- 
Betore his death he day 
himselt a shallow grave, and there he 
Lig him down to pulling some 
branches of trees humseli tor 
concealment, and vund him 
with cross u . 


£ 


‘The Thermopylae of Canada 


across the 


ys stiri 


miles up the 


men, 


tor days, 


he, 
over 
Phes 

n his heart 


eside the dark Ctawi's stream, two 
hundred years ago, 
A wondrous feat of aris was 


wrought, wach all the word 
should know; 
“Tis hard to read with tearless eves 
that record of the past 
id tires the soul, 
3 st. 


It stirs the blood, 
as with a clar 


he Ouawa 
Ht thiat took 


in was on the bank ¢ 


the foot of the Long 


ace probably the most heroic episode 
iva Canadian history he eX- 
plot of Le pylue. 
Word rad come t at a 
eat band of Iroquoiswere jon. their 
. determined t captute find des- 


the eny. Adam Daulac, or 
Dailard, thought the best way tu stem 
itivasion way to take the 
the hadi i 


ture they 1 


tude 


tiensive and: greet ans 
pechaps repel them t 


Montreal 


ce 


ra band of men 


He yathered 
hero; 


hinse 4 and 
sh there were only sixteen of them 
they Wentout to meet the Ludiat host. 

AVhey went a tte way up the OF 


twa River, to 1 Sault Rapids, 
where they can an old Indian tort 
which the yom pass This tore 
they repaired as weil as they couid, 


r the foc. 


re they 


here they were soon joi ed by 


> forty: tri is led by 
very brave chies, he 
and his Indians nv cto 
jon. the Frenchmen in fightiug the 


hated Lroquois. 


It was only two or three days after 
they hadreached the Long Sault that 
Indian canoes were seen shooting the 
rapids. Daulac’s men shot at them as 
they neared theshore. Some of the 
Indians were killed but some got away 
through the woods, and ran co tell the 
rest of the party about the Frenchmen 
and their plan. The Iroquuis were 
angry and surprised: “They were sure 
they could easily fight. a handful of « 
Frenchmen in a broken-down fort, so 
jumping into their canoes they paddled 
quickly to the raprds. 

Daulac and his men at their morning 
meal were surprised by the news thar. 
almost a hundred canoes wereop then 
way and could even now be sterf. Be- 
fore they had time to get ready, the 
Iroquois. canoes reached the smooth 
water at the foot of the rapids, and the 
Indrans lost quite a few men. 

‘They fell back. into the forest and 
began to build a fort for themsetves, 
The French, in the meantime, set to 
work to make their fort a little strong- 
er. 

Burt they had hardly finisted their 
work when the savages again rushed 
at them, and the fight began in earn- 
est. This time the froquois held 
blazing torches and tried to throw them 
into the fort. But the soldiers in the 
fort knew how to fire a gun, and they, 
never stopped till one torch-bearer after 
anotheg tell, And the fort wes not 
vet taken 

On they came again, this time led 
by a brave Indian chief A buliet from 
the forts struck their leader and he fell. 
One young Frenchman ran out, 
cut off the dead chief's head, and set it 
upon one of the posts of the fort, right 
re the eyes of the Indians. The 
any Were raging and they made a 
shoon the fort, only to be driven 
again. And now they began to. 
teel that they could not hope to getthe” 
tthe plucky Frenchmen 
ot far away they knew where 

five hundred other lroquois 
v. A messuve was quickly sent 


Ai ome to thi€lr 


bac 


bette 


there wer 


g them 


sited the indians kept 
he French trying 
=m, so that would not be able 
inst them and their five 
riends when they came. 
Mithistimethe French were suffer- 
atly from hunger, thirst, cold 
tot sleep They had no water 
not dare 10 leave the fort for 
ise the Iroquois were all 
the river front 


Buc they yfent 
~ 
nd dug dow? into the erdund 


stream of muddy water was 


me 


undred 


ork 
iba tite 
found. 
Toa 
five 
ned th 
rto 


id to their troubles, ali but 
the forry Indians who had 
em now left them and went 
of the Troquois. Only 
twenty-two were now left to fight for 
Canada Yer when the Iroquois called 
on them to give up, they would not— 
they would rather fight ull death came 

At last the other [roqouis came, and 
then the Indi fele all was in their 
HoW could twenty brave five 
hundred? 

On they 
was only to be driven back a 
to see many of their 
tall “Then the Indians held a council 
of war—to lay some plans to make 
the French give in. Z 

The only now Was to get in 
by a trick, So they cut down trees and 
made themselves cach a shield by 
putting three or four logs together. 
Holding these in front of them, they 
came once more near to the tort. The 
trees. formed a wooden wall, behind 
which the Indians was safe from 
French bullets. Closer and closer they 
me to the fort unl with a wild 
whoop they threw their shields away 
and leaped upon the wails. Hatchets 
z (Continued on Page §) 


ov © sie 


hands 


rushed on the i 
2nd 
brave fighters 


way 


Royal Highness the | | Though written over a century ago 
‘The Golden Dog’’ has passed 
through many editions and is still one 


opy! | the painted st re. | presence of Hi s 
The Thermopylae of Canada | Up roars rire soon shal earn. | Prince of Wales, the chamber i the 


= 7 
(Continued from Page 7) Henceforth the city safe may sleep, expression of many years of earnest 


in hand, they cut and tore them all thought and labour, executed with ex-| of the best-sellers, being in constant 
airafnte Bet tose “French en had Baee o en in blood | aane craftsmans! Representations demand at the book stores and libraries, 
But “the | brave 4 Soe Bek aa And when one OES Seek lood | ir. relief and other ornament in a se- | It is regarded by critics as the greatest 
fought like heroes an: K oY Li ean eyecare Sal wae ee ust for | quence of pedimented arches tell the | Canadian work of fiction, and holds 
to die like heroe Pe B Their tribe shall no more lust for| vory of Canadian valour. The ceil-|its place as one of the best historical 
hand they met the Indians, at donk is il nc back” ing of the chamber is of fan vaulting | novels ever written; but it differs from 
ihe middle of the fort wasirencheg Oo) Fete Sha ne eae ing Swhat after the manner of Henry | most in that the lovely heroine and 
four. were still slixe, Three of them | Invain forus the town shall wait, ~ | VII's chapel in Westminece Abbey, | noble hero met a tragic fate instead of 
were at ence burntd to death, bu’ 1) “The home-dear faces yearn, ‘This ig one of the world’s most ex- | getting married and living happily ever 
‘Indians kept the other to torture him. | hers in the steeple watch, quisite ceilings. Here is chapels ar according to the accepted fore 
ory Roe pat | For we shall not return. dignity and the imposing nobility of an | mula. e closing paragraph is as 
They Rorcia hred-and sores ee as old-world cathedral. follows: . : 


flames with slippery, splashing | 3 a 
tread | Her Gates Both East and West! On ablack marble base inthecentre| “Our tale is ended. There iv in 
The Redmen stumble (0be cP workover the main en. | tthe oor sande Alar of Rese | oe eral the Chien Ors 
o'er ramparts of the dead. | = ‘ ° "| brance into which is let a casket that | Bur the tablet of the ien d’Or still 
There, with setieeth and nostril wide, Hea ae Baan Buy i | eventual will contain ihe Golden overlooks the Rue Buades the lamp 
aulac, the dauntless, stood, | b fe - 2M) Book — a hand-inscribed volume} of Repentigny burns in the ancient 

Aud dealt his faes remorseless blows | ficant and appropriate words: | which is to bear the names of all those | chapel of the Ursulines; the ruins of 
nasa | blinding smoke and blood, | wholesome sea is at her gates, het | Canadian_men and women who gave | Beaumanois cover the dust of Caroline 
their hives in the Great War. Ateach | de St. Castin; and Amelia sleeps her 


Till hacked and hewn, he reeled to | gates both eaten west.”" ; : 
canth, with proud unconquered | _ These words comprise two lines of | of the four corners kneels an angel in | log sleep by the side of Heloise de 
atutude of supplication, while the | Lorbiniere.”’ 


Stance a fine poem entitled “There is a | 
Dead—but immortalized by death— | Land," written by J aA. Ritchie, Ke | Holy Bible rests on its glass surface. ‘As an example of Kirby's atteactivel 
eraiaat oti Kance! C., Crown Atorney of Ottawa. The Fda la a 
“True to their oath, his comrade knights | first stanza, and the third stanza in} Stones for the floor were brought pictaieiaie Seceristion and iid yo bY 
: see vad — | which these lines occur, also the re- | fre ; Fy : vivid port. 
no. quarter basely craved—| which thes ; 0 | from the devastated areas of France | ont or human motivesand character. 


oo 


“Twenty-two | rain, are as follows: | 2 H 4 4 i 
$o died the peerless Twenty-two | frain, are as folle | and Belgium, the border of Belgium | jcc. “we guute the opening and a few 
so Canada was saved ! “There is a Land that we must love. marble was the gift of the government | other paragraphs in the first chapter of 
So discouraged were the Indians by | A North Land, wide and fa of that country, the white stone, which | 45) Polen Dog.” = per SI 
their great losses’ that they rerurned | © Land of Wine and Mavic eres is a striking feature, came from the z Lad 


aa eee ce: leaving’ Montreal “une | AAmaee tee teats have found a home | Chateatt Gaillard “and was presented See Naples, and then die!” “That 
molested. ‘And space to still be free, tw Canada by the French government. | “38.2 proud saying, Count, which we 
Fronting the fident Great Britain furnished the huge block | used to hear as we cruised under lateen 

Naturally, so thrilling an exploit as) I" Her his ; ~ from which the altar was carved. sails about the glorious bay that reflects 
this has an irresistible appeal to writers, | And Ob, Her skies ‘The hible which rests on the altar was | {0m its waters the fires of Vesuvius. 
and this incident, firstrold by Parkman, | _ Her, waters bright and p presented by the Prince of Wales, We believed the boast then, Count, 


: & There's balm within Her Forest shades . in’ | But I xay_now, ‘See Quebec, and | 
appears in nearly every cullection of bel gine when with Rt. Hon, Stanley Baldwin, now, See Quebec, and live 
All world-worn men to cur forever!’ ‘Eternity would be too short 


Canadian stories and historic sketches, | The wholesome at Her ates, prime minister of Great Britain, he ae eee) i 
ae See eee patand Wot i eeied Canada to weary me at this lovely scene—this 
In ‘The Romance of Dollard.” | pyenis it strange that we should love bright Canadian morning is worthy of 


Miss Machar, the talented Kingston This Land, our Land, the best? : A symphony in. stone and marble} Eden, and the glorious landscape 
author, has Nusa Very interesting rly that will endure for all time as a] worthy of such a sun-rising.’” 


Be sure we love Her 


and romantie novel, accurateinbistor-| “er wands Hiracams: Herne, “creation worthy of the nation, itis) “Thus exclaimed a tal, fair Swedish 
ic settings and George } Aurearan | This sunny Pine and Maple Land, Canada's sanciuaty'in which inuravens | entleman: his blue eves plait i 
Charies G. D. Roberts have both en- ses 3 not vauntingly but with modesty and | every feature glowing with enthusiz 
balmed this heroic episode in stirring a ees Fs ne “| every feature glowing with enthusiasm, 
, : reverence, the deathless record of a'| Herr Peter Kalm, to His Excellenc 
poems. Murray’s poem is too long to The Hall of Fame Fe 5 2 J. 


1 ion's martial achievementé, as te- |G Sulissoni 5 

p f ‘ount de la Gulissoniere, Governor 
find a place in our columns, but its Peon " CG ci dc able: au. | : 

Pl From the main sole nce beneath corded on the tablet beneath the beau- | of New France, as they stood together 


i puag the | 
tnaline stally an esa from ihe the tower, a lon pressive cor. tful simbolic window, on which ate | on a hastion a the ramparts of Quebec, 
ee Hider extends straight through tothe inscubed the following words of | in the year of grace 1748 
en above. Mr. Roberts’ fine poem, jieary. This is known ay The Hail stuple but grateful tribute: : 
pre-reminiscent of Fach’s men at) gf Fame and eventually its walls will 
\ erdun, who died in Countless thou-- be lined with figures of men and wo- 
sands: with the cry, “They shall not) ey who have nobly plaved their part 


i “Not only a land to live for, but a 
“In the name of the people of | und to die for, and happy the man 
Canada, in proud and grateful resiem- | who dies for it! Contess, Kalm,— 


pass,"” is as follows: Beer Taare RRS LbICGATIGT | eee ee nbpusaned of her sons | thou who hast travelled in all lands, — 
’ and daughters whose hives were given | think’st thou not itis indeed worthy 


The Keepers of the Pass and the inside of the whole building URINE is indeed wor 
p ais acd ak hisbalaktosit spangled | Maneeaere of freedom of its proud title of New France? 


Now heap the branchy barriers up ) ce ts pr 
eee fee Gs shall barn Tyndall limestone brought from “Here upon its walls is inscribed | “ie is’ indeed worthy," replied 
“The pine-logs on the happy hearth, | Manitoba. the record of their deeds, and upon | Kalm; ‘"l see here a scion of the old 
He aes a ott 4 Tn the centre of the rotunda under the Altar will rest the Book of Re-) oak of the Gauls, whch, if let grow, 
ean ) the tower risesa stately pillar, enriched | membrance containing their names."” | will shelter the throne of France itself 


We've come to. our list camping at the base with carvings and merging a | in an empire wider than Caesar wrest- 
aroaud: at the top into. fan-shaped “arches, : ed from Amibiotrix.”* 
Set axe to fir and tamarack. which form the root The Golden Dog “"Yes,"" replied the Count, kindl ng 
The foe is here, the end ts near, This pi dicated in July 1917 In addition to the considerable num. | #t the words of his friend, “iris. 
And we shall not turn back on the fet annisersaty of Confed. “yer"gt Canadian authors whose pro- France sansplaned cranthgured,.and 
aie ee at, EERE UC eto ge | evens me oi ete Lae iat 
“he home-dear faces yearn, Neptune, as shown in th are worthy of more extended notice, eions and laws shallbe handed got 
Fear eee peuchs =A ne eae aad SuPOreA Sy Hers oe eee ee ener STS ah ce Fee ae Ee 
agep they bases and, sups ‘ characterized one-book authors, that | America as the mother-land is he 


Foriwe shall not seen: lonies, as symbolized by the arches. ~ 3. "men and women whose reputation | glory of Europe!"” 
* a The geometrical arrangement of the | ed al rel beokiof'| . * 7 
Parisien weve come’ to these hard] (sci vearole curroundWiethe pest SoS ences coe oor acta. st was aplorious morning: ihe 
real merit, though they may have writ- | haa just risen over the hilltops of Lau! 


straits : 
' presents the puints of the compass % 2 : - rs 

To save from flame and wrack pointing out to Britain's. possessions | ‘“" other but little known books. zon, throwing aside his drapery of 
The little cigy built far er the Seven Seas, symbolized by he One ol these is William Kirby, who's | £014. purple, and crimson, The soft 


haze of the summer morning was float: 
ing. away into nothingness, leaving 
iiee sthefelii.a vablecon which, in| cvery oblect (resit with dew:and mag 
jolito the figure-ofa dog in gc nified in the limpid purity of the air 
- are the following four lines in| The broad bay lay before thein, 
round asa shield, and glitt 
mirror asthe mist blew off its 

Behind the sunny slopes of Orleans, 


And we shall not turn back ests on his novel, ** The Golden | 


marble. 


Wer stands in 


circle of green 


hers down 


rch, which, translated, read 


| 
| 


one of the musical 3 ny Fepose. | which the river encircled in its arms 

world When [will Bate wlio bas bitten me." like a giant lover his fair mistress, rose 

rillon has a beautiful signi- the bald, dark crests of the Lauren: 

Par ukce wipe edawns shal cfs ‘The hells personify the resur- The origin. and meaning of these | tides, lifting their bare summits far a 
Oar sons and wives stall learn rection of those who fell for [reedom's. lines is not known, but it was from this | way along the course’ of the ancient 
Some day fram lips of fying scout Cause and for truth, “They ‘let that Kirby got the title of his | river, leaving imagination to wandet 


over the wild scenery in their midst— 
the woods, glens, and unknown lakes 
and_ rivers that lay hid far from human 


aorireaens speaking for her hervic de: In chook. The incidents recorded in the | 
z keeping with the memorial character book, most of them historically true, 
ofthe tower, it was decided to reserve ta0k place just before the conquest of 
the space immediately above the en- Quebec, a leading character being the | ken, or known only to rude savages, 
A vision o ttance of the House of Commons asa. cruel, corrupt,detestible, Intendent Bi- wild as the beasts of chase they hunted 
But we shal! not go back. memorial chamber. Dedicated inte , got. © | in those strange regions. 
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Montreal 
W. D. Lighthall 


Reign on, majestic Ville- Marie! 
Spread wide thy ample robes of state; 
‘The heralds cry that thou art great, 
And proud are thy young sons of thee. 


Mistress of half a continent, 
Thou risest from thy gitlhood's rests 


Sprung of the saint a 
And with the scarlet tunic wed. 
Mount Royal's crown upon thy head: 

And past thy footstool, broad and clear, 

St. Lawrence sweeping to the seas 

Reign on, Majestic Ville-Marie. 


Nearly three hundred years ago a 
Jesuit priest preached a sermon to a 
little company of French colonists, 
just landed, come expressly to try to 
christianize the Indians You are 
agrain of musfard seed,’’ he raid 
“hae shall “rise “and grow’ ‘till ~ 
branches overshadow » the earth." 
A monument, now stands where 
Father Vimont spoke those brave and 
hopeful words, where this little group 
landed on May 18, 1642, their leader 
hemng the good and gallant: Maison- 
neuve, the hero and real founder of 
Montreal, though Cartier discovered 
the village of Hochelaga there, and 
Champlain had built a rude fort as a 
trading post. 


Burt though born of the church and 
wurished by religious zeal, her com- 
nunding position drew commerce to 
her duors, and it is chiefly as « 
yeat Seaport and commercial met- 
polis, and all-inclusive transpor- 
ion centre, that she commands the 
terest, not only of Canada, but of 
“world; to which must be added 
F great scenic attractions. “The 
preach to 


The White City of Canada 


Montreal has been poetically pic- 
ed on account of the amount of 
ht-grey limestone used in its build- 
2 material, is surpassingly beautiful, 

matter from what direction it is | 
aroached; and especially attractive 

he view from the top of Mt. Royal, 
om which the eye cakes ina grand 
panorama of river und peaceful land- 
scape; while the distant background is 
ade up of mountain ranges, even the 
peaks af the Green Mountans in Ver- 
mont being visible on a clear day; and 
the city “site itself, and the region 
around is one long page of legend and 
history and tragedy. No better des- 
cripton of the view can be given in as 
many words than that of the poet: 


“Changing its hue with the changing sky, 
The river Hows in its beauty: rates 

While across the plain eternal rise 
Boucherville, Rougemont, and St. Hilaire. 

» the westward lies La Chine, 

Gate of the Orient long ago. 

When the forest swept between 
The Royal Mount and the river below." 


\ It is interesting to know that Mr. 
Royal itself is an extinct volcano, as 
are several other peaks in the western 
part of the Province. 

Montreal is full of beautiful and im- 
posing public buildings, chief of which 
is Notre Dame Cathedral, the largest 
church in Canada or the United States; 
but the place of greatest interest, which 
every tourist interested in the history of 
Canada should not miss, is the Cha- 
teau de Ramezay. ~ Says an American 
writer: “It is doubttul if there is an- 
other building in America around 
which cluster so many associations of 
bygone days, so many shades of his- 
toric figures, so may scenes of social 
und political life, not only in the times 
of French supremacy, butall along the 
pathway of British dominion. It was 
Janeth residence of the governors of 
Canada, bota French and British; here 
Montgomery had_ his headquarters 
when he invaded Canada, which won 
for him a tablet on a cliff below the 
ramparts of Quebec; and with him 
came Benjamin Franklin, who ‘set up 
in the basement the first printing press 
in Canada. Within it, there is on exhi- 
bit one of the finest, it not the finest, 
collections of historical works, portraits 
of noted individuals, and museum of 
relics in the country. 


Canada’s Greatest Seaport 

But it is as Canada’s greatest 
seaport, and the focus of all our great 
transportation systems, that we gen- 
erally think of Montreal. A writer in 
Collier's Weekly said: ‘The harbor 
of Mcntreal is a thousand miles from 
the sea, and is closed for five months 
inthe year, yet Canadian enterprise 
has built one of the most efficient 
harbors in the world. It has always 
struck me as one of the most daring’ 
and. sportsmanlike pieces of commer- 
cial enterprise that | have ever seen.”” 

The port of Montreal is the second 
largest. in America, surpassed in 
volume of business only by New York. 
It is the greatest ~ grain-exporting port 
in the world There are over nine 
miles ot deep drate wharf, capable of 
accommodating 100 large ocean steam- 
ships. here are four modern fireproof 
grain clevators with a total storage 
capacity of over 15,000,000. bushels, 
from which grain can be delivered at 
the rate of 500, 000 bushels per hour. 
Elevator No. i is the largest seaport 
elevator in the world. There is also 
a cold storage warchouse of +,628,000 
cubic feet capaci 


a 


The Colossal Elevators 
A writer in"Onward tells about go- 
ing. down into one of these elevators: 
“I have been lowered into wells and 
into coal mines, but | never was sent 


as far down anything as | was in that 
wheat bin. [| went down and down 
and down, and as went I turned a- 
round and around and around. I 
whirled slow, fast, medium, Jargo,mo- 
derato—presto! Then I _ stopped, 
reversed and did it all over again. 

The manhole became a litte yellow 
spot of light the size of a dime far over- 
head. Then I realized I was descen- 
ding in this crazy fashion the whole 
distance | had come up in the lift 

“‘Finaily, my electric light showed 
a funnel-shaped bottom, and a 
moment later I was standing ona trap- 
door which was the lower outlet of the 
bin. 

“I directed my light all about me, 
but there was nothing to see except 
the circular concrete walls. Finally | 
started back, and after along, whirling 
lift, wriggled out of the manhole cov- 
ered with dust from head to fgot. 

““There are three hundred and seven 
of these bins in the whole elevator. 
They hold four and a half million 
bushels of wheat. 

“This figure means nothing to the 
reader. The human mind declines to 
think in millions. Let’s approach ir 
in another way. 

“It took me half an hour to go to 
sheeeaem ef that bin and return, 
If ( had gone to the bottom of every 
bin in the elevator, by working without 
rest, day and night, I should have ac- 
complished my task in six days, four 
hours and thirty minutes Now that 
is the size of four and a half million 
bushels. And this is just one of Mon- 
treal’s elevators “There are several 
others 

“All ofthese elevators are connec- 
ted one with another by galleries which 
were, (o me, the most remarkable part 
of Montreal's wonderfully efficient- 
system of handling grain. 

“The galleries are wooden tunnels, 
about four feet square, enclosing an 
endless belt upon which wheat may be 
conveyed trom elevator to elevator, or 
from elevator to any point along the 
piers and dumped into a ship. By means 
of these belts, a vessel at any point along 
the wharf may be loaded out of any el- 
evator. There are ten miles of these 
galleries among Montreal's elevators 
and piers."" 


Rolling Grandly to the Sea 

‘There isin North Amgricaa mighty 
river, having its head in#emote lakes, 
which, though many in number, are 
verso great that one of them is known 
as the largest body of fresh water on 
the globe,=-with a How-as placid and 
pulseless as the great Pacific itself, yet 
as swift in places as the average speed 
of a railway train Its waters are pure 
and azufe-hued, no matter how many 
turbid streams attempt to defile them. 
It is a river that never knew a freshet, 
nor any drying- -up, no matter how 
great the rain or snowfall, or how 
severe the drought on all its thousand 


| miles of drainage or of flow— and yet 
| that regularly : 
| and ebbs within certain limits, as surely 


at stated intervals, swells 


as the spring tides each year ebb and 
flow in the Bay of Fundy—a river so 
rapid and yet so placid as to enchant 
every traveller—so grand and yet so 
lovingly beautiful as to enthral every | 


appreciative soul,—which rises ina 
great fresh-water sea, and ends in the 
greater Atlantic—some plages sixty 
miles wide, at others less thank mile—a 
river that never fias yet had’a respect- 
able history, nor scarcely more than an 
occasional artist to delineate its 
beauties. _ It lies, fora thousand miles, 
between two great nations, a river as 
grand, as the La Plata, as picturesque 
as the Rhine, as pureas the lakes of 
Switzerland. Need we say that this 
wonderful stream is the St. Lawrence, 
the noblest, the purest, most enchant- 
ing river onal: God's beautiful earth." 

This is the noble tribute paid to this 
noble river by Sir J. M. LeMoine th 
his ‘‘Chronicles of the St. Lawrence."” 
Below Montreal, the rapids all passed, 
the river rolls majestically onward with 
ever-increasing volume and width, 
right through the heart of Canadian 
history, till it merges with the waters 
of the Gulf. It sweeps calmly be- 
tween high, precipitious banks, or, 
where the’shores are low and level, 
between the continuous rows of white- 
walled cottages of the habitans, group- 
ed at frequent intervals to form pic- 
turesque hamlets, conspicuous among 
which is always the spire of a church 

This section of the Province is well 
called The Region of Rivers, chief of 
which are ihe three mouthed St. Mau- 
rice; the Chaudiere, the bed of which, 
tradition says, is inlaid with gold, with 


its falls, among the most attractive in 


America; the St. Francis, really the 
combined flood of seven streams, and 
the Richelieu, the beautiful outlet of 
the beautiful Lake Champlain, the 
main war trail of the long ago between 
French Canada and the land of the 
‘Iroquois Up.it and down passed il- 
lustrious trains led by Champlain, 
Courcelles, Montcalm, Montgomery, 
Dieskau, Abercrombie, Burgoyne. 
Grant thus pictures the scenes 
enacted here: 
Mwilight in these ancient wood- 


lands awaken sleeping sng igh wid 


centuries; with the rising night wind 
the wh 


Filled as with the shadow of sound, with 
the pulse of invisible feet.” 


le place seems 


Through the torest aisles ring out 
the elfin trumpet calls; we hear the 
reveille of ghostly: drum-beating; the 
prancing of phantom horses; the ciink- 
ing of sabres; the measured tread of 
Louis the Fourteenth’s battalions At 
roll-call we hear officers answer w 
familiar names:—"Captain Sorel!” 
“Here! ‘Captain S *Here’ 
“Captain Chambly ! And in 
good truth mest of them are stil! here. 
Together these veterans and their faith- 
ful soldiers chased the Iroquois up the 
Richelieu, and down the Mohawk 
Valley; and here at last in God's Acre 
they are resting in_ghowtly bivouae t- 
gether.” 

Below Quebec the river passes inany 
places ot interest tind pleasure—St. 
Anne de Beaupre,to whose shrine over 
a hundred thousand pilgrims come 
every yeur; Baie St. Paul, a romantic 
little resort with a wealth of beauty; 
Pointe a Pic and “Murray Bay, pop- 
ular and delightful’ summer resorts, 
crowned by the splendid Manior 
Richelieu; St. Irene and Cap al Aigle 
for those who prefer a quiet, restful 
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holida c, at the gateway to 
the Savuenay; anti many other beauti- 
ful and romantic villages and summer 
resorts. And last comes romantic 
Gaspe, sentinelled by Perce Rock, a- 
round which cluster so many historic 
incidents and interesting legends. 

The St. Lawrence in its, progress 
oceanward passes many fair islands on 
the way: Orleans, called Isle of Bac- 
chus at first he French because of 


the profusion ofwild grapes growing 
on it; Grosse Island, Canada’s Quar- 
antine Station; Isle aux Coudres, on 
which, itis recorded, in 1663 was 
cast a mountain that was lifted by an | 
earthquake and projected bodily over | 
the water; Bic Islands, one of which | 
is named L’ Islet au Massacre because 
of the slaughter of two hundred Mic- 
mac Indians by a body of Iroquois; 
Crane's Island, with its romance of 
plighted faith and broken vows and 
just retribution. Of these islands: a 
local poet thus writes: 


| 


isles, 


“Tlove to gave upon those rive 
Where beauty sleeps, and blooming verdu 
siniless 
Or view the nodding ships with sve'ling 
Borne onward by the tide amed entle® grade 
Those wilds, that bring the ve 
of wealth, 
Bear on. their, wings 
health.” 


the healing balm of 


Quebec 


Charles Savas 
ft erawns the height, 
throne 


Quebeo! how really 
Like a tanned giant « 
Comindful of the sangy 
The roar of cannon Ming! 
Of mutilated soldiers years aise 
That gave the place a glory 

Among. the nations. Franc 

groan; 
England rejoiced, but cheeKed the proud 


fall'n to vindicate 


hief hi 


A brave young 
her fame. 


Montealm nobler" 
ne“er grace 
The page of history, or the hostile plains 
No braver souls the storm of battle faced, 
Regardless of the danger or the pain 
They passed unto their rest without 


wo 


Wolfe 


Upon their ns ene tot 

One graceful eel wii 

Speaks of a nativ st 
that Preting 


‘Above all other cities on this contin. 
ent, Quehec «glamour o 
romance and historic interest, linking, 
as none other Goes, a heroic past with, 
modern charm and enterprise, Vor 
two hundred years, it ne focal 
point of American fist 
possession depended the mastership of 
Canada and a large part of what ts 
now the United States. Its record 1s 
one of hotly contested sieges, bloc 
ades and battles. A coveted prize, 
Quebec for a century was Ww aed, 
seized, stolen, tossed about from hand 
to hand andcountr} to country Its 
name is linked forever with those ot 
Cartier the discoverer, and Champlain 
the founder, of the constructive Talon 
and Laval, and the infamous Bigot, of 
Wolfe. the gallant conqueror and 
Montealm the chivalrous but hapless 
and hopeless defender 


was 
on whos 


QuebSe is a city of s 
Crowning the 


silent epiten. 


trasts 


is the.citida 
past and a present inving iby 
by is the palatial Chat 
th 
of the 


the bu 


busy modern id commanding a 
truly: magnilic sof the: lordly 
river, vine clad istand of Orleans and 
the peaceful pastoral country beyond, 


and, to the north, the purple heights 
of the Laurentians with their irreais- 
tible call to the lover of the great out- 
of-doors, and or “Sight up to. 
the North Star.’ And down below 
is a city ot “almost medieval aspect, 
with its narrow siree: 
stained building: 


ind on 


ity Weather- 
its breathless life, 


bustle and confusion, and prevailing : 
musical patois of the habitant. And | 
domimant over all are the churches 
and convents, chief of which is the 
Basilica, ore of the most beautiful 
churches in America, “‘within which 
are the endless whisper of prayers.’” 
George W. Browne, in his splendid 
book, ‘The St. Lawrence River’’, 
closes his description of Quebec 

which in winter, he says, “isa diamond 
set ina white stone’*, in these glowing 


words: 

So, when and whither we turn, 
the picturesque, grand, and beautiful, 
hallowed with sublime memories, greet 
our vision; cliff-stairs climbing to houses 
in midair; winding streets shadowed by 
quaint roofs; gay market-places, ring- 
ing with their babel of voices in foreign 
tongues; mounted guns, thundering 
forth their challenge to the outside 
world at sunrise; bands in, bright un- 
iforms playing the march of setting suns 
bells ringing solemnly at the close of | 
day; churches aad convents; walled 
gardens and_hlac-bordered. terrace 
monuments to dead heroes; laughter 
and good-cheer for the living; grand, 
far-reaching environments that are not 
equalled by any other Americ 
all of these and many more 
shrines make Quebec the Empress of 
the peerless St. Lawrence. 


Here Two Great Heroes Fell 
“+ Montealm and) Wolfe! Walle and 
Mo q 


cy thy: storied eit 


Attest ying song an 
How here thy heroes fell 


These ate the names 
that illuminate this great 
page of Canada's history, and, the | 
events that occurred there might be | 


memories: 


regarded as its focal point. “The stary 
of the battle of the Plains of Abraham 
is so familiar to every school hoy and | 
wirl, past and present, that it is heed- 
less to repeat it here. Iris one of the 
world’s decisive bates, in view of the 
issues involved and the resulte Howing 
froman 7’ The Great Commoner” of 
1 Gd, Willian Pitt has well) said 
at fateful ev “Whe horror of 
might, the preeny sculed by 
the empire he with a handtul | 
England, and the 
catastrophe: of cantentedly 
his lite when his fame 
nelent stary may be rane 
sacked before an episade can be found 
to rank with W | 

Another writer says: ““As the cent- 
unes go by, the battle will net only 
rank equal to that of Waterloo in im- 
portance ~it will fur surpass it en ace 
count of the momentous bearing. it 
will have on the future of the British 
Empire, aod the progress of the 
world’s true civilization 

Sut, apart tram the humiliation of 
defeat, France did not lose its: colony 
with unalloyed regret 
“Erance and England are at war ‘for 
several acres of snow, and spending in 
the fight more than the whole ‘of 
Canada is worth "7 At another time 
he described the country as “‘covered 
sith snow and ice for eight menths of 
tt ited by barbarians, 


noadded to 


tous 
ninat 
began 


he year, and inh 


bears and beavers 
American 
‘the domain th 


Bur, an writer Save: 
English 
peudous extent and 
idseidom bax a) vanquished 
c ntreated with such con- 
sideration and generosity,” 

Vghe monument to Wolfe marks the 
spotwhere he died. He received his 
tal wound a few hundred feet nearer 
the city, but was carried back here to 
breathe his last in Comparative peace 

A very interesting monument is that 
to Wolfe and Montcalm) im the 
Governor's Garden near the Chateau 
Frontenac. “Vhe Enghsh translation 
of the Latin inscription is: 


t passed into, 


was of tre 


y be 


| gueday 


Voltaire said: 


“Valor gave them acommon death, | 


history a common fame, 
a common monument.’’. 

This beautiful dedication is surely 
an evidence of that happy union of 
French and British that has resulted 
in the enlightened and practically inde- 


pendent Canada of to-day. 


‘The brave Montcalm was buried in 
the Ursuline Convent, and here may 
be seen the French and British monu- 
ments to that gallant general. 


The Plains of Abraham 
By Charles Sangster 
L stood. upon the Plain, 
That had trembled when the slain 
Hurled their proud, defiant curses at the 
hattle heated foe. ; 
When the steed dashed right and left, 
Through the bloody. gaps he cleft, 
Then the bridle-rein was broken and the 
rider was laid low. 


Isaw them, one and all. 
‘The banners of the Gaul, 
In the thickest of the contest, round the reso- 
lute Mentealm: 
‘The well-attended Wolfe, 
Emerging from the gulf 
Of the battle’s fiery furnace. like the swel- 
fing of a psalm 


1 saw two great chiefs die, 
Their last breaths like the s 
Of the zephyr-sprite that wantons on the 
rosy lips of mor 
visned darts. 
atts, 
fit them for their triumph over death's 
impending scorn. 


A 
My ™ 


The Power to whom eac 


Jas Ethought and gazed, 
1, esultant, pr 


mighty act and 


tory are duc 


For the saint like Peace that smiled, 
ted child, 


Like a heaven 
And for the 
the distant v 


fivinest life 

ampared with stri 

Yours isthe trurst: splendor and the m 
enduring fame; 

Allthe glory ever reaped 

Where the fiends of battle leaped, 

Js harst discord tothe inusie of your under 

toned acehim 


The River of Deep Water 
Of the Saguenay a volume might be 
written in fact volumes have been 
written, the most interesting one we 
have seen being Blowden Davies *’Sa- 
“Saginaw The. River of 
Deep Waters“ This'’, savs Bay 
ard ‘Vaylor, “is not properly a river, 
Ii is a tremendous chasm, clefe for 
sixty miles through the h 
tain wilderness "’ “Through this How 
the waters'af Lake St John, of which 
Longstreth says: ‘Was there ever 
such a lak Forty named rivers unite 
to make this inland reservoir, and some 
of the eighteen that actually enter are 
amie wide at the mouth, and three « 
these are 300 to 400 miles long 
After it leaves the lake, through th 
larger of its two channels, La Grande 
Decharge, the water rushes down ina 
turbulent flood, dropping five hundred 
feet in the first seventeen miles, wwice 
the total drop of the Niagara, and is 
estimated to be capable of producing 
about 900,000 horse pawer of electric 
energy, of which 540,000 has already 
been harnessed. 


The grandest feature of this remark- 
able river in thus described by Miss 
Davies: “At last we come to the cul- 
mination of the River's magnificenc 
the supreme effort of Nature's extra- 


vayance, the towering cliffs of Capes 


‘Trinity and Eternity, How ineffective 


words Seem in attempting to capture 
something of the spirit of the mighty 


rocks! ‘The ship) seems an insigniti- 


cant toy as it creeps close to the granite 
rocks that soar straight above us, as high 
Close to 
two thousand feet Eternity veaches into 
the sky,‘ putting to shame the loftiest 
Put 
Canterbury Cathedral down here atthe 
water's edge, and on its lofty towers 


as the ramparts of heaven. 


ambitions of human. architects 


© 


a 


and posterity | 


3 
‘ 


pile Winchester, York, Lincoln, 
Wells, Westminster, Rochester, and 
over all of them set Salisbury Cathedral 
with its slim and sublime spire, and 
still you have room for more beneath 
the dome of Eternity.’” 

*Miss Davies thus concludes her in. 
teresting book: ‘“The Sagnenay is now 
nolonger a river of mystery, bur a 
stream of imperishable memories’’ and 
while busy in office or home, ever and 
anon “‘before your bewitched eyes you 
will see a rocky cliff, grey and green, 
russet and ochre, with bristling pine 
trees in its crown, and a shimmering 
river at its feet, and in your ears sill 
beat the music of the magic word, 
“Saguenay... ! Saguenay. ..! Sa 
guenay!" "* 


The Great Laurentian Plateau 
‘A large volume could well be written 
bout the Laurentian Mounrains~ in 
t that most interesting traveller: 
writer, T. Morris Longstreth, has 
written a delightful book about just a 
small section of this highland, from 
j the aguenay to the Owrawa. ‘This great 
plateau extends from: the Atlantic 


| Oceun go the great Mackenzie river 
and it Jakes. It covers an area of over 
two millon. square miles, its exposed 
surface consisting chiefly of pre-Cam- 
{brian rock. ‘This rock formation con- 
tains a large proportion of the world’s 
| precious and most useful minerals. In- 
‘it are found the gold, silver, nickel, 
cobalt, copper, lead, zinc ete. of Ont. 
ario, Quebec and Manitoba, the iron 
ranges of Minnesota, the copper de- 
post aPound lake Superior, and much 
,of the mineral wealth of all the con- 
tinents. And as Canada contains a 
greater area uf accessible pre-Cam- 
brian rock than any other country, 
probably than any continent, in the 
world, ber potential mineral wealth is 
incalculable. Already she produces 
nearly all the world’s nickel, cobalt, 
mica and asbestos, 1s second only to 
South Africa in the producation of 
wold, and ranks fourth in silver, A spur 
of the Laurentian plateau forms the 

Phousand Islands 

The surtace of this vast plateau is 
‘rolling, with innumerable small hills 
and knolls, most of them of bare rock; 
and there are tens of thousands of 
lakes, large and small, and great nuin- 
bers of short, winding streams, ‘There 
are many fertile valleys, and wherever 
there is sufficient soil, there are forests. 
Between the Platgqu and James bay 
is The Great Clay Belt, containiog 
millions of acres of very fertile land, 
as yet mostly covered with trees, 

Longstreth says that Canada lad 
always been tu kim the epitome ofall 
promised lands, and from the time he 
had stood on the walls of Quebec and 
stared into the blue panorama of ‘he 
distant Laurentians, he determined (0 
to explore them. But he met’ with 
some surprises. When he looked up 
the subject and found that they gov «r- 
edtwo million square.miles, it ay 
more than enough. He decide? to 
limit his wanderings to the part of :he 
plateau in Quebec, bur even this prov 
ed unnecessarily spacious, being some- 
what larger than the combined ares of 
the British Isles, France, Germaty, 
Italy, Holland and Belgium. 

Any description in detail, or evel 
in general, of this vast region would de 
impossible in the brief space availaile 
in ourcolumns. But for the hunter 
znd the fisherman, the canoist, the 
lover of the great out-of-doors, all 
who crave to come near to Nature's 
heart, the Laurentians offer unsurpas- 
sed facilities and opportunities; and 
withal an almost unlimited variety and 
profusion and sublimity of scent 
beauty—crystal lakes sleeping among 
a thousand hills, vistas of colossal rocky 
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and we felt the floor shake. We 
wondered what it was. The teacher 
told us that'two men were fixing the 
fadiator in Miss Ketcheson’s room. 
Merretta Clark. 


Ou Saturday afternoon a big boy 


bought three cans of fish for me. 
‘They cost fifteen cents. I thanked 
him. The small boys skated: George 
‘Lraini broke his hockey stick. He 
gave ic tome and | mended it. Then 

] gave it to him. He thanked me. 
James Brennan. 


I gota letter and twenty-five cents 


from my mother. 1 was happy. 
Peterborough played hockey with 
Belleville: The score was 6-3 


Some of the boys 
clapped their hands. Albert Gerow 
lives in Peterborough. He was dis- 
appointed because Peterborough did 
not win. Leonard Byers 


Belleville. won. 


Four weeks ago was my aunt Ethel’s 
birthday. I sent a birthday card to, 
her. To-day I got 10¢ in a letter from) 
her. She told me that she was very glad 
to receive my birthday card. She lives 
in Ingersoll near London. She told 
me that she would send me a picture 
puzzle. Charlie Possnett. 


On February 13th Mr. A. Gordon 
asked ds if we would like to make 
valentines for the sick people in the 
hospital in Belleville. We drew many 
valentines and coloured them. ‘They 
were very pretty, After school Mr. 
Gordon: took them to Belleville and 
gave them to a nurse for the poor 
people in the hospital. He got two 
letters from the hospital. We were sur- 
prised to getthem. Charlie Smith. 


I received a letter from my mother. 
Uheard that my parents are very well, 
They are going to come here to see 
me at Easter, -T’shall be glad to see 
them. ‘They will be glad to see me, 
ton My mother will send me a pic- 
ture puzzle and something che soon 
She told me that she is glad that Lam 
trvingto talk and improve my speech 
My parents want me to talk all the fine. 

Betty Ballard 


Two weeks ago | wrote a letter to 
Avred. He is my brother, He lives in 
Caifornia He has not written a letter 
tome for along time [think that he 
feogetsto write to me, E would hike to 
gto California next summer but f 
conot because | have not enough 
my ey. Marie St. John. 


received a letter from my mother 
te ng ove that my Unele Jack Black 
te ned home from Rochester, Minn, 
acouple of weeks ago. He did not 
ho ¢ to be operated on and he is getting 
al ag fine at home now. Lam glad to 


she rt Jack Love 


work in the Manual “Traning 


Room every day. [hike to work there. 
Lotweek [made a table lamp. Soon 
[ snall make an aeroplane for a prize 
Manley Tremblay. 
| received 4 letter from my mother’ 
lavweek. She told me that she want- 


come to ass my teacher to make two 
for my brother Ronald's phote 
ddie’s photo. © So Lasked him 
would make two frames for my 


it he 
nother and he told me that he woud. 
He has finished making them and he 


e“me them: last Wednesday 1 
ito him ,“*Thank you very much 
for making them for my mother."" 
I shall send them to my mother next 
Vhope that she will like them. 

Doreen Brown. 


‘There are seven more days in this 
Month. Next month is March. My 
dirthday isin that month, It is oa 


Sunday the 19th. I will be 16. years 
old. 


Evelyn May. i 


I got a letter from home. My 
mother sent me a clipping from a 
newspaper. It was about my mother | girl sewing with’ a sewing machine. 
winning prizes at Quebec. The | | showed the teachers that I could run 
Provincial Poultry Show was held in | @ Sewing machine. I learned before 
Montreal. My mother sent seven | ! came to this ‘school. 
turkeys there and she won seven prizes. e: 
Tam proud of her. 

Marion Storring. 


On Monday I went to the sewing 
room to tlk at the piano. { saw a 


James Ready. 


One day Nellie could not open her 
desk. © James told Mr- O'Hara. He 
sent a boy over from the shop. The 
boy had a hammer and a screw-driver. 
He fixed the desk. Mr. O" Hara came 
to look at it. He said it was all right. 

Michael Meinyk. 


The day before Valentine’s day 
we made valentines and we coloured 
them We sent them tothe people 
who were sick in the Belleville Gen- 
eral Hospital. A few days after we 
received one letter from the superin: 
tendent of the hospital af} pana, 
letter from a sick ane The 
enjoyed the valentines very: much 

Lillian Dubeau. 


Last Friday Miss Bell, Miss Daly, 
Mr and Mrs. Blanchard and Mr. 
Gordon went to Toronto. 

That night they went to the Skating 
Club pival. The people wore 
beautiful costumes. They did some 
fancy skating. 

On Saturday afternoon they went to 
ashow. ‘The picture was “The Sign 
of the Cross’, Harold Major. 


We had our carnival 0. the rink on 
Saturday night. I gave my red dress 
and a pair of stockings to a big boy to 
wear. He made some hair out of rope. 
It was funny. After we had finished 
he gave the dress and stockings back 
tome. He said, “Thank you."’ 

Beatrice Paul. 


February Ist was my birthday. We 
had a party. We had some cakes and 
ice-cream. My mother sent a box to 
me. f was surprised. [ got some can- 
dies and « picture of flowers irom 
mother, father, Walter, Albert, Clara 
and Nellie. i iged Birdsell. 


Mr. Gordon_told us a story about 
the Puritans’ last month. I liked this 
story.” He showed us asmall log cab- 
im. He toldus that he made it a few 
yearsago. He made a small bed,a 


Last Uhursday afternoon | gotsome 
valentines from my tamily, Vhey were 
very pretty. [liked them. 


spinning wheel, a chair and a table, Mary Dowhoseya. 
too, The chimney is made of small 
stones. Russell Manning. — February H4gh_ was Valentine Day. 


[ got a letter aftd a Valentine from my 


Keb, 2 : 
On Feb, 28th mother — It was a very pretty Valen- 


Lillian Reed had a 


pirthday. ‘The girly wished her a tine iad one 
appy birthday, She got letters and E 
boxesfrom home She gota birthday (gq Wednesday Marion Storring and 


cake, two pineapples and some can- 
dies. Her birthday cake was very 
pretty, She gave some candies tome 
yesterday afternoon | thanked her. 
She and [ roller-skated in the base- 


cause it bothered our 
necks at school. Miss Vorton told me: 
that she liked atshért, Dorothy Crewe 
waved my hair. Margaret Shepherd. 


our hair 


ment. | fell on the fuor and sotted (jy ‘Tuesday I got a letter from my 
iny skirt Violee Hannah. fiend, O 1 kitted’ h 
last sufim dime that he 


I got a posteard and ten cents from 
my father last week. 1 was 
get them, Margaret Krau: 


works at 
Nahrgang 


wooHle 
larence 


not go to school 
home 


Tyor a letter and twenty-five cents fast Saturday morning Miss Bibby 


from my mother. She will seyd me told me that Miss Deaiinard wanted 
a box. 1am very happy about it me, She gave me twe boxes. They 
She told me that Grandma has a very were from my mother [gor a jeter, 
soreback. Aunt Annis has been serv seme candies, bars and cookies. My 


mother told mz that she would come 
to sce me on March 5. Lam very glad 
Winnie Cresdee 


Tam sorry for them 
Hazel Blair 


On Saturday night Feb. 1th, 
hada carnival on the rink. 1 helped 
to make Nellie’s costume. She had 
on white trousers and a little red coat, 
a red tie and a white hat rimmed With 
hearts too. — It was very pretty. 

Cassie Johnston 


we 


Last week 1 receiv letter from 
my sister Edith. She told me that my 
frend Mona) MacDonald had 
operation for appendicitis: | was very 
sorry for her. She told me that Mona 
was going to’send me some me 


I came first on the January Report. “ Bessie ALi 
| Lwas proud of my marks. [tried to 
work very hard in school, [think Last week [gota letter from my 


mother. [was happy, My brother E 
and Daddy are net working, \ 
brother, Vincent, and my mother play 
dominoes every night. My cat is dead 

Bob Campbell. 


my mother was pea of me because 
I worked very hi Lwantto be a 
good girl inschool. Neilie Johnston 


, My 


I got new shoes and a cap 

mother brought them to me 
Donnie Donovan. Tears 

a sweater 


I got a box on March +. 


0 1s; 
Last Thursday was my.cbinihday; <= teG.sometunny Pape! 


aig cine PUL a ate DURDIeeUIOOMNeRS: and a nut bar from my mother. My 
= ae weater is brown 1 like it My 
brown gloves, three birthday cards, bc °: 


mother knitted it. Edna Donald 


two pictures, a leter and a doilar. 
Miss Handley went down town. She 
bought some ice cream anda big birth- 
day cake. She put ten pink candles on 
it It was, pretty. We had a party 
We played games. Miss Burt came. 
We had agoodtime. 

* Lillian Gledhill. 


Last Sunday Miss Tett told us a 
story about Moses. Some bad men 
wanted to kill the babies. His mother 
hid the baby in a basket in the water 
Tine king’ § daveleer foun him. She 
took him home. _ Jessie Auld. 


On Monday we heard a big. noise | 


Charles and I got a box from our 
heme. We got some oranges, pears, 
peaches, two packages of gum, bana- 
nas and four bars. _ We got two puz- 


;zles too. The bananas were bad. 
| We did not eat them. 
cotherthings. They were good. 


We ate the 
We: 
played with our puzzles on the floor. 
‘They were hard work. We had lots 
of funwiththem. Stephen Graziano. 


Last, Saturday I got a letter and 
twenty- five cents from my,mother: | 
was glad. | did not go to the city 
so Bud Male bought some cakes for 


me. They’cost twenty-five cents. 1 
thanked him. 1 gave two cakes to 
hi I ate the rest and, they: were 


sweet. 


On February 15th 
and Pwas véry happy. 
I had a birthday cake. 
a pair of socks. 5 


nest Cust. 


I had a birthday 
I went home. 
I got atie and 
Ted Gartley. 


My mother came to the school to 
see Patsy, Isobeland me. I was sur- 
prised to see her. She_came to our 
school-room. We went to the as- 
sembly room, We had band and we 


danced. Mother was surprised to see 
me dance. She said *“Good'’. She 
wentto see Parsy and Isobel. » 


Vivian Richardson. 


Next Thursday will be my birth- 
day. 1 shall be twelve years old. My 
sister Gladys will come to see me. 
She will bring me a big box. We 

Shall have a party. I shall get some 
prevents roe hamel littl bersovelad 

Ethel Hovey: 


Kathleen and I 
Fetterly in his carto 
Marmora. We danced the Gyspy 
Dance. The people clapped their 
hands We had sandwiches for lunch 
We laughed very hard. We hada 
good time. It was late when we came 
back to school. Gladys Webb. 


Olga, Winnie, 
went with Mr. 


Last Monday we played hockey. 
‘The score was Sto, Wewon | 
was the goal-keeper. Jack yor thrée 


goals and Clifford. got t We 
cheered. Madd reatano. 
February 28 was my birthday. 1 get 


abox. [ got some biscuits, some nuts 
and popcorn from my mother. Miss 
Deannard gave me some strawberry 


jam. I saidy “Thank vou very much."* 
Michael Wilson 
Last Saturday we played hockey. 


he score was 10 to 11. Maddea 

id I were goalkeepers. We: lost 
Maddea’s team won, ye, enjoyed 
ourselves. Harold Smith, 


I got a letter and a picture from 
Charlie. I like his picture. It looks 
like him. Lloyd Johnson. 


Bobbie, Bruce and | went 
Fetterly in his carto Mar- 
mora last’ Wednesday night. We 
danced the Highland Schottische. 
We had a good time. 

Anna Hedden. 


Ethel waved my hair for me. | said 
“Thank you”. She said, “Your 
hair looks nice’” Helen Hoy. 


I got a letter from my cousin. Her 
name is Ellen Tukkanin. She lives in 
Port Arthur, I was surprised to get her 
letter. Violet Salminen. 


Ruth, 
with Mr. 


> 
Lillian, Doreen, Gladys and I roller- 
skated on the sidewalk neaf the resi- 
dence. We did not fali. | wayed my 
hand at Dan. He sat on the, sidewalk 

and he talked with me. 
Olga Bostnari. 


I gota letter from my mother. She 
told me that my father and my brother 
spend the'r time putting jig saw puzzles 
together. Gordon Evans. 
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Deafness Increasing? 


The largest attendance in the 
history of our school.” 

This startling asnouncement has 
been made this fall in the papers pub- 
lished by many of the schools for the 
deaf children in the United States 
For years we have been expecting the 
medical profession to succeed in check- 
ing deafness and in reducing the num- 
ber of children seeking admission to 


our special schools, thereby rescuing | 


countless thousands of children from 
the tragedy of «this terrific handicap 
Our dream seems to be fading into 
disillusionment. On the other hand, 
judged bythe registrations in our 
schools, deafness seems on a very 
noticeable and persistent increase."” 

So says an exchange. ‘The fact of 
a larger attendance is true—it is in this 
Schoul. But we doubt the inference 
drawn. The larger attendance, in 
most cases, is due to two causes. One 
is, that the curriculaare being extend- 
ed to include high school and. special 
vocational courses, which necessitates 
a longer school term, thus. increasing 
the yearly average attendance, though 
the total number of pupils may be no 
greater, may" be even less. 


Another cause of increased atten- 
dance, which does not imply any in- 
crease in the number of deaf children, 
is that greater efforts arebeing made 10 
locate, and secure the attendance at 
schoo!, of every deaf Child in the 
province or state In Ontario a.con- 
siderable number of deaf children have 
been found who are past, some long 
past, the “minimum school age, and 
most of them are now in school 
In the last two years quite a large 


~ numberof teen age: boys and girls, a 


few nearly adults, have been enrolied, 
and there is good reason to believe 
there are several score more such which 
we hope to get. This resuits in a con- 
siderably increased attendance, but 
dues not imply an increase in the num- 
ber of deaf children in the Province. 


Food-for Body and Mind 


In almost every newspaper and 
magasine issued, there is a section 
devoted to articles and to tables rela- 
tive to foods and food values. De- 
tailed. information is given as to what 
foods will best supply the body with 
the energy and nourishment it needs, 
and what proportions of our food 
should consist of protein, of hydro- 
carbons, etc. 

‘This is ali very commendable, and 
should result in a higher standard of 
health and efficiency far the coming 
generations. But it’ seems strange 
that, while so much solicitude is shown 
for the welfare of the budy, very little 


~ | for us 


| attention is given to the kind and qua- + Bur, turning the cloud inside out, 
lity of mental food that is supplied to | we see a silver lining. The supply. 
| children and young people, and old j of good books of history, biography, 
people, too. travel, description, nature, light scien- 
| Pesple are. warned againer‘harmful | Ce lmetaeutes, cies, attractively eyricen 
| foods, there i even rigid inspection of eee acre te ksellers 
| feed sup ea and ae ? found ce report the gratifying fact that the re- 
| tis destroyed and the ven“or' | ative proportion of these kinds of 
{are punished. But no such official| pure DEPOTS os compared with 

books of fiction, is constantly increas- 


|care is taken regarding the reading 
| matter supplied to, or at least readily | 7 pecially “among children and 
young people. Si 


obtainable by the public, even by boys 
and girls. Some parents exercise 
supervision over what their children aa 
| read, but many parents have not the} The Good Versus the Best 
| necessary knowledge of books to en-| Speaking in one of the churches in 
| able them to dothis, and many give no | Belleville a few days ago, a gentle- 
| thought or attention to the matter what- | man, making use of a” well-known 
ever. Of course the sale of beoks| aphorism, said that people often let 
| that are openly and brazenly immoral | the good things of life rob them of the 
{is prohibited, but the censorship is| best. [t is a fruitful thought. 
| perfunctory and very inadequate. | When the choice is between the 
| Every year hundreds of books are js: dosdtand uve badconW wed ocople 
| sued, and some have a great sale, tha" | there is no hesitation. — But how many 
[contain no mental stimulus or moral distinguish between the good and the 
juphft, hundreds are simply trash and |. between the things that are harm- 
less and the things that are helpful? 


|twaddle, while many are absolutely 
| harmful, possessing not ene redeeming The aphorism has an application to 
our school work. At the best, most 


quality. And it is always quite pos- 
| sible for any boy, yes, and girl, to get | of our pupils can get only a very limit- 
|ed education and a limited amount of 


| hold of books and magazine that are 
| grossly immoral, as great numbers of | 
ithem do, there being always men— 
| we beg pardon, not men, but biped 
| beasts and slimy serpents—who make 

4 living by printing and surreptitiously 


jthink that if we are giving the pupils 
| any kind of information, we are doing 
| good work — This is true, but perhaps 
irculstiie: mispeeinenabarkrecko writin oe the best work. Sometimes we find 


Y 3 upils who ktiow quite a lot of things 
stories and pictures of a most filtoy eee eee ree th value or use to 
Giesue | them and chat intelligent adults do not 
It is easier to state and to deplore | know, yet are ignorant of hundreds of 
these facts than to suggest a remedy. | things that they should know—about 
Newspapers could do more than they | matters relating to every day affairs, 
do to keep their readers informed re: | things that are of vital interest and 
lave to safe and worthwhile books, | importance. 
but, lamentable to say, to warn agi We have known “pupils -who could 
4 bad book is to greatly increase its | name and distinguish between carniv- 
sale. The average reader has nothing | orous and gramnivorous animals, yet 
to reliably guide him in his selection of | Could not name all ‘the dishes they use 
| reading matter, so chooses his books | onthe table every day nor all the abjects 
at haphazard, and is as apt to get hold. in the classroom. ‘They could. give 
of abad one as a good one. Most prey full information about various 
libraries try to eliminate all harmful | manufacturing processes which will 
books, but unfortunately do not reject | never be of any practical use to them, 
enough of the trashy ones. But, of | yer could not tell how a loaf of bread 
course, those in charge, being paid | ig made; could name the early Saxon 
servants of the public, must pander | Kings, with their dates, or the First 
within reasonable limits to the public | ‘Triumvirate, but couldn't name the 
taste and demands | Premier of Canada or the Lieutenant. 
If_ all children were given free and | Governor of Ontario. Just the differ- 
unrestricted access. to every kind and ence between the yood. and the best. 
quality of food, and allowed to choose “The same is true in regard to lang- 
and to eat just what they desired, we 
would soon nave a race of dyspeptics | important. If a pupil does not acquire 
and bodily weaklings. The same the most useful kinds of information, 
must be ttue of the mind. Multitudes | he may get these in the years to come, 
of young people are reading books that | but if he gets a poor quality of language, 
make vice attractive,that enticingly de- | jx is not likely that he will ever be abic 


pict false views of life, that pervert tq remedy the defect. Here teach- | 


moral distinctions, that tend to destroy | ers are very apt to let the good rob the 
all respect for conjugal vows, for par- pupils of the best. it is not enough 
ental authority, for high standards of | that the language is grammatically 
citizenship, and all reverence for di- | correct, er simply understandable. It 
vine and holy things. Numbers of | should, as far as we can accomplish it, 
books of this character are being issued’! be facile and colloquial—such language 


every year and find a ready and ex- | as educated and cultured people use, 
tensive sale. 


number of bouks that are free from all | speech, 
of these objections, but are purely and |” Perhaps in no other place is this 
sinfply “bunk” the reading of which | principle more vitally important than 


is not only an absolute waste of time, | jn regard to the books we read. Of | 


but is debilitating to the intellect, and | making many books there is no end— 
destructive of all mental qualities and | books of every degree of goodness and 
Processes. | badness. All decent people, almost, 

To a very great extent the remedy | shun the suggestively immoral books so 
lies in the hands of teachers, especially | prevalenttoday. They pride themselves 
in the high schools and the senior | on reading only ‘good books,"’ by 
grades of public schools. If pupils have | which they mean books that are clean 
instilledén them a love for and ap- | anddecent, and of these there are 


preciation of good literature and ac- very many. But multitudes of these / 


quire the habit of reading only worth- | people never read one of the best 
-while books, they—at any rate most books, which are comparatively few in 
of them——will have no taste for the | number. Many books that are morally 
multitudinous but evanescent trash | harmless are nevertheless merest twad- 


that is pouring from the presses; and | eld, prossessing not one other praise- | 


no doubt most teachers are endeavor- | worthy quality. This is true of at least 
ng to do this. Some don’t because | nine out of ten of the novels published 
they can’t. What one does not poss- every year—and of a considerable 
ess he can’t give out to others. | number that are not fiction. These. 


| knowledge. We teachers are aptto | 


age, and here the principle is very | 


There is a still larger | such as we use ourselves in writing or | 


beoks give no reliable information, 
provide no mental pabulum, possess no 
literary merit, develop not one mental 
or moral or spiritual faculty. As wel! 
might one seek bodily nourishment by 
sucking his thumb. If eighty per cent. 
of the books written in the last twenty 
five years were annihilated, the world 
would be very much better in every 
respect. Let us see to it that in our 
reading we do not let that which is 
merely harmless or even good, rob-us 
of the best. 

The same is true of the companions 
we chum with, of the friends we cher- 
ish, of the habits we cultivate, of the 
pastimes we indulge in, of the way in 
which we spend our leisure hours—of 
every activity of life. In all things it 
is better to choose the good rather than 
the bad. ‘But even so, ‘Do not let the 
good things of life rob you of the best 
things.”” 


(Is religion afailure? Is any religion 
adequate? To those vital questions 4 
writer in The New Outlook gives this 
comprehensive answer: oH 

“Is any religion adequate? Yes! 
any religidh that relieves cold, ap- 
peases hunger, brings back the sparkle 
to eyes dulled by disappointed expec- 
tancy, finds jobs for unemployed men 
and women, and increases men’s de- 
sire for mutual good will, is, unhesit- 
atingly, an adequate religion. 


The whole of the February issue of 
the Alabama Messenger is devoted to 
the memory of Dr. McNeil. who died 
on January twelfth. It is full of glow- 
ing tributes to his worth as a man, 
and of appreciation of his services in 
| the cause of education, first as presi- 
| dent of a college, then superintendent 
| of schools in Talledaga city and county, 
| and, since 1929, Superintendent of the 
| Alabama School. tor the Deaf and 
| Blind Among all the fourteen pages 
| of tributes, the following, we are sure, 
| is the greatest of them all: 
| “And how he loved the children’ 
| The silent children recognized in him 
a friend who filled a large place in 
their affections in the absence of their 
home folks. Their expressions of sor- 
row at his passing compose the mos! 
beautiful tribute to his memury."’ 


Poor old, decadent John Bull! Se 
slow, and unprogressige, and so he 
hind the times! Yet he holds the 
world’s record for motor-car speed 
airplane speed, high altitude fying anv 
long distance flying. Also for motor 
boat speed tilla few months ago, wher 
Gar Wood temporarily won it, so he 
alleges. Malcolm Campbell had ni 
one else to beat, so, to keep things 
moving, he had no alternative but t 
beat himself, which he handsome; 
did. Trenton is eleven miles fron 


Belleville. “Think of driving with 


a little over two minutes! ‘That is ¢ 
speed at which Campbell travelled. 


“Printing is a good business. Iti 
jclean, honorable, respectable. It is 
celebrated asa trainer of men for highe: 
stations in life. It has many inspiring 
traditions and legends. [t combines 
the need for knowledge of everything 
under the sun: Mathematics, mech- 
anics, language, spelling, grammar, 
color, corhposition, salesmanship, 
there is indeed no limit.to the accomp- 
ments that are required of the 
printer. The printer is brought into 
contact with all other vocations and 
professions. No vocation or profession 
can really exist without the printing- 
press. From text-books to novels, from. 
pamphlets to newpapers, from tickets 
to tax-bills,no man can evade the print- 
ed word.”* 


Heury Pe Porter in the Wiscousin 
Times. 
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Scnoot Morro: ““The greatest hap- 
piness is found in making others 


An Interesting Address 
“Tongues in trees, 
Sermons in stones, 

Books in running brooks: 
And God in everything’’ 


The Teachers’ Association Meeting 
on Wednesday afternoon was one long 
to be remembered by ali fortunate 
enough fo be present 

Mr, Geo, F. Stewart was the speak- 
cr of the afternoon. Our anticipation 
was intensified by the memory of past 
favors, but even that scarcely prepared 
us for the inspiring address, punctuated 
by beautiful quotations and metaphors, 
that was in store for us 

Master of his expressions as he is of 


his thoughts, Mr. Stewart in his usual | 


manner enlivened his address with an 
ardour of soul which indicated and 
awakened sensil 

Mr. Stewart chose as his text the 
quotation from Shakespeare, given 
above, and with his inimitable gift of 
an imaginative ~and\ susceptible spirit 
and the power which enables such a 
spirit to swayrothers, he led us through 
Nature's Fairyland. 


And he wandered away and away 
With Nature, the dear old nurse, 
Who sang to him, night and day, 
Tir thyines of the Universe."" 


‘Tongues in trees”’ 

Wandering through the woods with 
Mr. Stewart, we realized and under- 
sood for the first time the importance 
att atility of the trees, the way in which 
th -v conserve moisture and the myriad 
was in which the trees have offered 
th ir gifts to man, and we saw ina 
» Plight, the beauty of winter tees: 
vd th mT 


bravely: stand in the silent 
life that is nobly good." 
Ad felt with Joyce Kilmer 

* ens are made by fools like me, 

K only God can make a tree.” 


“Sermons in stones” 


\nd now we were an Alpine Club, 
cl ibing the rugged mountains, study- 
in, animal and plant life, reading in 
th strata the story of the past. It was 
™ rvellous to glance at a few pages of 
thy wonderful stories they tell. We 
ss © what was best and most useful in 
eich 
uw 4 new world of wonders. 


Books in running brooks” 


Chis delightful phase of his talk was 
very dear to all his hearers. 
incessant toil of the rivers in tearing 
downt mountains and hills and carrying 
them to the sea, we saw their wonder- 
fui work, And we saw none more 
beautiful and radiant than our own 
Canadian Streams. 

We felt as never before the truth 
ofthe statement: ‘There are tongues 
'n trees, sermons in stones, and books 
'n running brooks, and good—yes 
and God—in  everything’’, a truth 
which is too often enveloped in a grave 
mist of doubr by the young groping 


Mr. Stewart surely opened to | 


Th the | 


Scientist. This is the great truth that 
Mr. Stewart. brought home to his 
listeners, the great truth, God in every- 
thing which has been recognized and 
felt and beautifully expressed by nature 
lovers, 1everent-scientists and our own 
Canadian poets. 

Then Mr. Stewart led us out at 
midnight to behold the sky. Always, 
everywhere men have looked, studied 
and marvelled at the stars which Long- 
fellow says are ‘‘the thoughts of God 
in the Heavens’. Then was laid be- 
fore us the task of choosing the more 
wonderful, the infinitely great or the 
infinitely small. We thought of the 
Stars and to our mentality it was it 
finiy—The spangled heavens, the si 
ver moon and the glorious sun, all in 
solemn silence 


“In Reason’s ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice, \ 


Forever singing as they shine he 
‘The hand that made us is Divine.” 

Vv Mr. Stewart we tried to graspa 
realization of the infinitely small, that 
| has urged scientists to persevere to the 
present atomical discoveries—and we 


realized the conclusion of the whole 
matter—‘*God in everything.” 


overpowered us and then, in the words 
| of the poet, we were reminded 


“*That in God's image I was made 
| And I may share His power.” 
To! many of us it was the awakening 
| of The Blind Man'’— 
| 

“We had wandered in’ regions yet untrod, 


And read what is still unread 
| In the manuscripts of God". 


At the conclusion of the address 
Miss Nurse tendered a vote of thanks 
| and very appropriately expressed to Mr. 
le ¥ - 
Stewart the eagerness with which we 
had assembled to hear his message. 
each hoping to carry away thoughts to 
| strengthen and encourage them in their 
daily walk and that they had not been 
disappointed. 

In seconding this 
Miss Ford beautifully 
im of Mr, Stewart's address, “God in 
Everything,’’ by describing an inci- 
dent in the life of a’mentally defec- 
tive child who wandered through the 
corridors muttering ~God—God— 
showing the indefinite idea the name 
conveyed. A teacher led the child toa 
window, together they watched the set- 
ting sun, and he said *“That is (iod" 
and 


“they caught the glory af His robe 
Where the last Howers of sunset burned.” 


Mr. Stewart has been specially re- 
quested by the Staff to reproduce this 
| interesting address in essay form in a 
| future issue of *“The Canadian’ 


Beatrice Rierdon. 


[I thank Miss Rierdon for her spon 
taneous, excellent, but quite too com- 
| plimentary report of my. address. As 
to the above request. [ will follow the 
| example of many illustrious men and 

“take it into my serious consider- 
ation’. G. F. S 


Earlier in the session the boys used 
to play bridge, euchre or other card 
|games But there are no long¢r any 
|more card games. Instead the jig 
| saw puzzle craze has struck the resi- 
dence. Frank Breeze has become a 
manufacturer of those puzzles, and 
speci: s in really difficult ones. 


} 

| ae 

| On Friday last Miss Jean Fetterly 
| was brought back to her home from 
the Kingston Hospital, where she had 
| undergone an operation a couple of 
| weeks before. She is making good 
| progress towards recovery, which we 
ail hope will be speedy and complete, 


| The greatness and majesty of it all | 


Lone Counter To O. S. D. Irs. 


George Bostnari’s lone tally in the 
middle frame on a nice combination 
play assisted by Meyette gave the OS. 
D. juniors the first win of the season 
in the local junior Section of the Ki-Y 
League over the last. year’s champions, 
Queen Victoria ‘*Grads’’ led by Ed- 
gar “Bateman, at the Arena on March 
2nd. 

The ame was a typical one to 
nothing affair with both teams battling 
fo; the last ditch. Eddie Lally with his. 
veteran team of last year to work with 
gave the present title holders their first 
defeat in two years. - Geo. Bostnari, 
flanked by Meyette and Burlie, turned 
in stellar efforts for the O. S. D. ag- 
@regation, while Dixon and McShane 


Rhapsody, Mr. Gordon's class gave 
a very enjoyable demonstration, sing- 
ing two songs and then rendering a 
musical number in perfect time and 
accord, Doreen Brown manipulating 
the baton with all the grace and aplomb 
of a French master. 
served by Miss Panter and her com- 
mittee brought to a close'a very enjoy- 
able meeting. 


A Demonstration*at Marmora 


On March first Mr. Fetterly and 
Mr. McGuire, accompanied by Miss 
Keeler and Mr. Gordon, took eight 
of our 
a demonstration, - by ingitation from 
the Anglican Church Men's Clube 


looked the best of the alternates. Woz- 
ick and Meloche proved a stone-wall 


defence in front of Rudychuck with 
the ultimate result, that the ‘Grads’ 
j Were recipients of the well-known 
the scoring 


“‘white-wash-brush”’ in 


Ridley was by far the best, asa matter 
of fact Ridley looked to be about the 
best performer on the ice. 
again he raced in on Rudychuck only 
to have the O. S. D. goalie out-guess 
him. © Art Stewart in the nets for the 


| loser’ also turned in 4 stetlar perfor 


mance. 
The line-ups: 
O. S. D goal, 


Rudychuck; de- 


| fence, Wozick and Meloche; centre, 


Bostnari; wings, Meyette and Burlie; 
subs, Harrison, Dixon, McShane and 
Richardson. 

Q.V.S Grads—goal, Stewart; 
defence, Nunn and Mauri; centre, 
Ridley; wings, G. Pepper and Garie- 
py; subs, M@Creary, Hammett and 
W. Pepper. 

Referee Jack Truiasch: 


The Junior Ki-Y Cup Comes to 
The Ramblers have the distinction 
of being champions of the Junior Ki-Y 
League having defeated the champions 
of last yearn three straight games 2-1, 
1-0, and 2100 Captain “Trojan” 
Wovigk is justly proud of his team. 
He and Jack Harrison have proved a 
strong bulwark for the opposition, 
whilst Meyette, Meloche, and Bostnari 
all starred. The alternates Burhe, 
McShane, Dixon, and Richardson 
did nor play as much ay the regulars 
but were there when culled upon, and 
were never scored upon. Probably the 
real reason for our.success lies in the 
prowess and courage wt P. Rudychuck 
in goal who never let his team down 
once. Our competitors were worthy 
ones, and although we won, yet the 
teams were so evenly matched that 
atall times victory lay with either team. 
‘To the Kiwanis Club and the Y. M. 
C. AL we. extend) thanks for their 
fostering of these hockey leagues 


Association Meeting 

‘The regular monthly meeting of the 
Association of Teachers and  Intruc- 
tors was-held on Wednesday atternoon, 
March 8th, President Lally in the 
chair. After the reading of the minutes 
and the financial reports by Mr. Eilis, 
the Secretary- Treasurer, the program- 
me was at once proceeded with, Miss 
Reddick, our new neighbor, who is 
taking a great interest in the School 
and is aiways.a welcome guest, delight- 
ed the Association with a sola rendered 
in her rich, vibrant contralto, and was 
obliged to respond to an encore. The 
chief feature was an address by Mr. 
Stewart, reported <lsewhere. The 
members then proceeded to: the As- 
sembly Hall, and after Miss Rathbun 
and Mr. Gordon had delighted all by 


their fine rendition of a Hungarian | 


the United Church Club also being 
| present as puests. We quote as follows 


| from the the report .in the Marmora 
Herald: 


“The feature of the evening was a 
| address by Mr. H. B. Fetterly, M.A® 
| Superintendent of the Ontario School 
for the Deaf at Belleville and a de- 
| monstfation’ of some of the things 
being accomplished by the school by 
cight of the pupils. ‘I'wo members 
| of the staff accompanied the pupils. 

Mr. Fetterly explained the methods 
of teaching lip reading, first by theuse 
of articles which are named and the 
article associated with, the movement 
(of the lips. Sound, which he ex- 
plained is merely vibrations, is con- 
veyed to the pupils in many ways 
great progress is being made with the 
pupils. : 

Phe pupils'of the school showed 
that they could readily under: 
much that was said to them by the 
movement of the lips. They also 
showed that they could tell when the 
playing of a piano ceased by placing 
their fingers on the top of the piano, 
with their eyes closed and getting the 
sensation through their finger tips 


What was more remarkable was a 
demonstration that they could: get™the 
thythm of music by. the vibgations of 
the Hoor, A Scottish reel wid a Gypsy 
dance were given in costume and the 
pupils kept pertect time with she music 
merely by the vibrations of the fluor, 
which would be,impossible of dete: ton 
by the ordinary individual. Che dances 


were particularly clever and attractive. . 


‘Three of the younger pupils sang a 
hymn “Jesus loves me’’, and four, twe 
girls and two boys, sang a nursery 
rhyme. “They had never been able to 
hear and without the training would 
nevershave begn able to syfeak a word 
Mr. Fetterly emphasized>the fact that 
all deat children are welcome tw at- 
tend the school If they are able to pay 
the maximum fee is $50 00 per year, 
but if they are unable to. pay they still 

“have the privilewe of attending. He also 

urged’that sympathy and an opportun- 
ity to make a living be given to the deaf 
when they leave the school. They are 
taught various trades and are given 
manual training. 


British coal exporters have made 
serious inroads i the anthracite coai 
market of Canada which was in. previ= 
ous years practically exclusively enjoy- 
ed by United States producers. Canad- 
ian imports of anthracite from the Uni- 
ited States dropped 522,742 tons in the 
st year while those from Great Brit- 
ain increased by 463,150 tons. To- 
tal imports of anthracite coal in the 
eleven months of 1932 amounted to 
918,879 tons of which the United 
States provided nearly 53 per cent and 
Great Britain 45.5 per cent. In tke 
same period of 1941, total imports of 
anthracite amounted to 2,998, 266 tons 
of which the United States provided 
nearly 69 per cent and Great Britain 
only 28.8 per cent. 


“4 


ren anh 


Refreshments ~ 


pupils to fea to give © 
in 


Sees 


FE ne ee 


Catherine Cuthane received a lewter| 


from her sister Luella enclosing al 
pretty waleninis: | 


Elizabeth Smith received a letter 
from her friend Irene Tilley. Irene is | 
having anice tinie visiting her aunt 


in Peterboro. | 


Ruth Shore is happy to hear trom | 
home that her baby sister. Gwendolyn | 
is beginning to talk. 


Frank Mair received five very pretty 


| 
valentines from home. 


Joe Mancini received twenty-five 
cents and fnnny papers from home lase 
week. Joe was very’ pleased. 


Miss Lally’s cless had a valentine 
party Feb. 14. They played games and 
then had some ice-cream, cake and 
cocoa. © 


Wilfred Stewart was delighted when 
he received a parcel last week He got 
a chocolate bar and fifteen cents. 


Clifford Baillie received a very nice 
box from home for St. Valentine's 
Day. It contained candy, funny papers 
and a very pretty pirate suit for the ice 
carnival. P, 


Harry Husak, Ernest Walton, Bruce 
May and Ruth Mckitrick were greatly 
pleased with the boxes of candy they 
received for Valentine's Day. 


Tom Blower had a letter from home 
this week enclosing some gum and ten 
cents. 


Kenneth Ormerod was six years old 
on February 15. He had a birthday 
party. Kenneth’s mother sent him 
some money and a lovely birthday 
cake and some candies, Kenneth and 
his little classmates had a good time. 


Allan Leach was very pleased to get 
some Valentines from home for him- 
self and all the boys and girls in his 
class, 7 


Clifford Martin gor a letter, some 
money and a nice handerchie! from 
home. He was very pleased. 


\ 

On Feb. 23 Gort 
brated his ninth birthday wa 
party in his classroom. He received 
a lovely birthday cake and a watch and 
chain from his parents as well as the 
money with which to purchase ice 
cream for the oc don and 
his class mates enjoyed the party ve 
much and are gratefulto Mr. and Mrs. 
Owen for providing the treat 


Owen c 


ww having 


asion. 


aline Billings is delighted to know 
that she has a baby brother. His name 
is Benson Gordon. 


Mary Yurek was pleased to have, 
her mother visit her at the hospital on 
Saturday. 


ve 


ta Sheply wet a lett 
trend, Ir 
school here ittime. butis no 
attending public school in Osha 


Maureen St 
March 4 
had a birth 


art bad a birthday on 
She is eight years old 
on Friday 


part She 
was very pleased with the dress and 
beret which 

Isabel Richards mother came 


to see her on Mond: 
much surprised to se 


She was very 
her. 


Nathan Skulsky had two friends from 
the city cometo visit him last Sunday 
They brought 4 nice box to Nathan. 
He was very glad to see them. 


Olga Bodnor was very pleased to get 
a letter and box from home. 

Nelson Wedge - was pleased to get 
a letter with 10 cents in it. He 
bought some candy. 


George Calder was glad to find five 
cents in his letter. 


Frank Schemellivich had a birthday 
March 1. Frank received two nice 
handkerchiefs and a te from his 
mother. 


ceived a letter 
Florence 


Florence Dixon 
with ten cents last week. 
was very pleased 


Inaz Smith's sister, Annie,sent her 
a lovely box of handkerchiefs for her 
birthday, the qwenty fifth of February. 


Marveen Drury has had a_ great 
deal of fun with her new: skipping 
rope. 


Paulwas delighted to find/a shin- 
plaster in his letter this week 


Michael Le Claire is very proud of 
his new bedroom slippers Miss Lord 
bought for him < 


Harry Saul thinks he is quite a big 
boy now since he has been moved to 
Muss Jeffrey's dormitory 


Norman Rose is very fond 
nut butter He bas a jar all of hiy own 
on atable in the dining room. FE 
ford is going to have one too. 


Lloyd) Munro. and Billy Wing 
were very pleased with their nice box- 
es from home. 


Bertha C 
her nice box of chocolates trom Le 
Ora Canning 


Billy Wingli . 
his grandmother the ‘uther day a 
what do vou sup 


buy with it? Peanut butter. 


ning is very pleased with 


anickle fren 


ad 


liv is weir 


Aldemes Boudresult is workin 
hard these days in school 
fifth in his class in February and he is 
trying tobe first in March. 


very 


He came 


Honore Boudreault gowith 
Miss Card for special work 


he comes t 


ite 


often ek with ac 


apple. 


Bre 
12 She 
for Miss Benedict has 
cake if she 
works vers hard and is a good girl, 


Juve 
old Mi 
good in sehe 
promised her at 


1 will be seven years 


o be very 


is trying 


One of Elah Adord’s many 3 
around the school gave fs 
homemade candy the « 
school 


MreTs, 


1a bag of 
her day after 


1 got a letter and vo bars last Sat- 


urday. | was very happy 


Karl Wolfe 


1 gor some eum, pears, bananas, 


bars. ora 
ture 


es. plums, apples and a pic- 
1 mad 


¢ 


ale. 


4 pretty picture. 


arles Grass 


10. 


Thay 
born ont 
Robert Francis. 


He was 
ne is 


a new baby brother. 

vy Ist V 

We call him t 
Alfred Tomahin. 


Bare 


sbbie. 


THe CANADIAN 


=< g 3 


% 


A Legend of Perce Rock 


In many of our classrooms there are 
calendars that have on them a very fine 
view of the famous Perce Rock, off 
Gaspe Peninsula in Quebec. This 
rock is nearly 300 feet high and about 
500 feet long, and in pierced by a 
lofty arch under which boats may pass. 

‘A number of quaint legends have 
their origin in. connection with the 
Perce Rock. “These all. “turn on the 
white and ghost-like vapor, often seen 
over the rock in the dim light, caused 
by flocks of birds circling overhead in 
fantastic array before alighting. — It_ is 
told that a Breton maid lost her lite 
here and that her spirit still haunts the 
scene. Her lover in the days of long 
ago came.to the News Land to seek 
his fortune. She, his promised bride, 
he left behind, until he could make a 
living and ahome for her. He pros- 
pered, and soon sent back word for 
herto come. She left, but met a 
terrible fate on the way, for her ship 
was captured by Spanish corsairs and 
she alone was’spared to become the 
wife of the pirate captain. She re- 
fused, and he swore she should never 
reach Quebec. When he knew her 
story he threatened he would sail past 
Perce, her lover's home and in sight of 
hould be put to death, 

This preyed on her mind to such an 
extent that at last, when they drew near 
the place that was to have been the scene 
of her happiness, she jumped over- 
board—the vigilance of her watchers 
fora momentrelaxed. She sank, and 
all attempts at rescue were vain As 
they were cruising about and search- 
ing the water the lookout discovered 
what appeared to be a woman rising 
am the water with dripping garments. 
It was nearing sunset and the vessel 
gradually drew near the rock, lured by 
the figure. It was soon discovered 
that the ship was. slowly sinking,‘and 
orders were given to. Wear away from 
the haunted spot. In vain the crew 
bey It was hopeless; for the 
ship wasturning to stone, her masts had 
ime pillars of iran,her saily slate 
pidiy sinking she drew near to 
Perce Rock. snd t 


her lover she 


wre the pirates 


np over to swam ashore, 
were turied ty ‘stone, The 

ned ship. im ately struck the 

k tof it, The 
poor Breton maid 

inwers ever near the spot. “Those 


living near believe she wall depart and 


be at rest when the last vestive of the 

pirate ship shall hy 
Teas said that 

sce the ghostly 


© vanished. 


set isthe rime to 
ind so well 

fisherman 
dares to drop a tine near the spot 
when the evening’sun dips low. 


presence 


wothis beheved that no 


Every Canadian schoolchild is fami- 
har with the picture of Wolfe expiring 
in the midst of a group of officers, who 
have apparently deserted their posts in 
the very crisis of the battle to be with 
their dying general. A couple of In- 


1 chiefs ate also thrown in for good 
measure. This picture was painted 
by Benjamin West, an American ar-/ 


dowhat it represents is large 


nd vives a quite false im- 
n Wolfe's offic 


1 
not | 


assuredly 
ave their posts—that is not 
the way of Britsh officers. it is 
iarged that West deliberately sold po- 
Hons in the picture to men, some of 
whom were not even. present at the 
battle 

Woite received his third and fatal 
wound on top of « knoll where Que- 
bee jai now stands, He was carried 
Jown the slope into a hollow by awe 
private soldiers. “The only officer pre- 
muel Holland, who came 
up to receive fresh instruc- 
+ Wolfe fell, and who held 
W g hand to ease the 
as he was being carried down, * 


sent was $ 
runnin 


ns just 


ny 
“he 


only other person present was a sur- 


geon’s assistant named Trent. The 
‘who run’’ episode is also fictitious. 
Wolfe never spoke after he was struck 
by the fatal bullet. 


“‘The Poet of the Laurentians” 
, (Continued from Page 7) 


“Such is Archdeacon Frederick 
George Scott,—man and poet. In 
his own profession he has ministered 
gladly to the needs of others. In the 
tume of great stress he played a noble 
part, with courage and_ self-sacrifice 
As a poet he has written great and 
enduring poetry; and in his own life 
he followed the pattern of knight- 
hood which he himself has so well de- 
fined 


“In honour chivalrous, 
In duty valorous, 
In all things noble, 
ro the heart's core, clean. * 


Mlustrative of Scott's love of nature 
is what many consider his best poem, 
“The Unnamed Lake,"’ which) ap- 
peared in the issue of The Canadian 
on Dec: Ist last. Following are three 
stanzas of another of his worshipful 


and beautifully descriptive nature 
poems 
This is God's house — the blue sky is the ceil 
ing, 
This woods the soft green carpet for His 
fect, 


Those hills His stairs, down which the brooks 

come stealin 

With baby laughter ma 
sweet 


ing earth mare 


Ay 


here His friends come, clouds and soft 
winds sighing, 
And Yittle birds whose throats pour forth 
their love, 
And spring and) summer, and the w 
sn 
welll with shadowes of are. aghs 
above. 


Sweet hotise of € 
pleasure, 
Tenter at thy gates in storm or calm ; 
And every sunbeam isa joy and treasure, 
And every cloud a solace and a balin, 


J) sweet earth so full of 


Adventurers of Bristol 

The February isshe of the Canadian 
Geographical Journal, contains an in- 
teresting article by Douglas C. Cole, 
‘anadian Vrade Commissioner at 
Bristol which dissipates some gener- 
ally accepted ideas, and tells some little 
known facts about the early history of 
Canada 

Itwas from Bristol that the ovo 
Cabots sailed on their voyages of dis- 
covery, but little ig known of their ex- 
periences, as no diary was kept. “The 
first voyage, commanded by John Ca- 
bot, was in 149%, and the latest inves 
tigations seem to establish the face thar 
he did not land on Newfoundland, as 
usually stated, but on Cape Bretor 
Island. Intheir second voyage the Ca. 
bots probably struck land somewhere or 
the coast of Labrador,and followed the 
coast southward as far as Cape Hat 
teras, Bristolians claim that, with the 
exception ofthe early Norse gxpedt 
tions Cubot's voyage oN 
was the first one ever made b eer 
the two Continents in the northert 
hemisphere 

‘The people of Bristol also. claii 
that America was named after a sheri 
of that city med Richard Americke 
a friend of Cabot, and a leading and 
popular citizen, a claim supported by 
no less an authority that Edward Scott, 
formerly Keeper of Manuscripts at 
the British Museum, based on the 
discovery of an ancient document 
there; and there is much support for 
this contention from” contemporary 
documents, and the natural probabilities 
of the case. Historians have always 
expressed surprise that this continent 
should have received the name, and the 
given name at that, of an obscure ship 
chandlar in Italy. It is also difficult 10 
see how the name America, or Amer: 
icka, as the Germans and Dutch write 
it, could have been derived from the 
Italian Amerigo or Alberico. 


‘Tue Canapran 
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The Great Laurentian Plateau 
(Continued from Page 2) * 


heights and forest clad hills, and silver 
threads of meandering streams, and 
wide extended sweeps of enchanting 
landscapes that all the world cannot 
excel, 

From. Langstreth’s delightful book, 
‘The Laurentians, we select three in- 
cidents that we are sure will especially 
interest our readers. 

i - 


The Glowing Trail of the 
Prince 

On onc occasion he was served with 
a breakfast by the chef of the 
Prince of Wales on his Canadian tour, 
and, he speaks of how people in all 
walks of life prized the. memory of 
any contact they had had with the 
Prince. He continues with the fol- 
lowing fine tribute to the Prince: 

“And the reason is. I suppose, that 
the Canadians and 1, along with the 
rest of the human race, are still quite 
“young, and the symbol of greatthings 
is still an incitement to our imagina- 
tions, [ don’t mind confessing to a 
glow at the sight of the red-coated, 
armed and spurred young giants of the 
Canadian Mounted Police, not since 
thes days of Lancelot has a uniform 
stood for cleaner law or finer ro 


mance. And by the same token I am 
not ashamed of a leaning toward 
princes, 


“Itseems a prosperous sign forthe 
race that men can rest amoment from 
their interminable business while a 
youth, invested with the foreshadows 
of royalty, passes by. Uhere is so 
litle time now for fairy-tales. Itseems 
a joyous thing that the power which is 
the people should still recognize a head 
with homage. And it is glorious to 
know tbat there can exist a young man, 
tine-looking and with courage tried, 
strught-thinking and (rue-acting, who, 
when elevated to the peak of universal 
regard, , can look around without 
growing dizzy from self-ronsciousness. 
It is a feat of personality, to cross a 
continent and leave a trail of radiance 
and good-will undiminished two years 
It is such personality that will 
keep sweet the world 
“And so 1 was glad thatthe Prince in 
Canada liberated the old dreams, te- 
called fhe stately spiendors past, and 
bought to mind new possibilities in 
cupire rightly used 
hosed to have seen him-youth for 
oce crowned at 
tooment, enjoying life's full bloom, 


ster 


stuff of which Cinderella's: dreams 
But since [was too late 
that, it was something to hear the 
© oes of his trip, something to. sit at 
ated by his ex-steward’ s 
¢ sand marmalades, enjoving simul- 
man’s anecdotes and his 


« re made 


table des 


t eously tha 


b pensity for pleasure-giving break- 
fete? 
Entertaining a Great Man 
Unawares 


another occasion Longstreth 
ho party were camping ne lake, 
cre they were joined by a 


b ad-shouldered, open-countenanced 
non" who was canoeing ‘in that sec- 
ton. The firelight disclosed a face of 


soosibility as well as. strength, and he 


appeared as if he might be ‘a poet or 


Musician, He was reticent at first, but 
Soon joined in'the conversation anda 
delightful evening was spent. The talk 


turned to poetry, and one man recited | 


verses written by Bliss Carman, prai 
ing it highly, ‘The stranger said he 
knew afew of his poems, and recited 
ove or two in a way that touched and 
impressed his listeners. But, he said, 
he had a cousin down in New Bruns- 


» named Charles G. D. Robert 


1 should have | 


the outset with at- 


nd 


tall, | 


who is athis best on a big theme in na- 
ture’’, and he recited some lines from 
Roberts’. ““The Flight of the Geese.” 
He also spoke of Lampman, and 
Campbell and the Scotts, all of whom 
lived close to nature, but was disinclin- 
ed to talk-about Carman, whom he 
seemed to rather belittle. The delightful 
conversation lasted far into the night, 
and after the stranger had gone on his 
way, they found a piece of paper he 
had dropped, scribbled over with 
some lines of poetry, and on the letter- 
head they read, “Bliss Carman, New 
Canaan, Conn.”’ ‘By Jove,’” exelaim- 
ed Tom, “We have been_entertain- 
ing the greatest man,in Canada."" 
““Unawares,’* I said regretfully. 


The Real Maria Chapdelaine 

Longstreth, whom Tortune seemed 

to favor, had one more interesting con- 
jtact.. He and his p: were a Peri- 
jbonka, near Lake SiMJohn, where 
} Louis Hemon composed his world 
famous ‘Maria Chapdelaine’’. Long- 
| Streth saw a priest passing by and asked 
him about the heroine. | ‘'Why den’t 
jyou asked Madam Bedard?"" he said 
| “'She is Maria Chapdelaine.’ 

“Maria Chapdelaine real?’" 1 gasp- 
}ed. ‘And living 

‘The father smiled. ''Not 
living, but living there, Monsieur, 
and he pomted along the little street 
tu a house nearby. 

They decided to “beard the heroine 
in her den,"* expecting, Paul said, she 
w hay of ninety, with one tooth 
and a crutch.’* 

| A middle-s 
ed woman, “whose complexion still 
recalled the rose’’ opened the door, 
and finally admitted, with some reluc- 
tance, that she was the original of 
| Maria Chapdelaine. 

| ‘They accepted a cordial invitation 
| to stay to dinner and part of the after- 
| avon was spent in delightful convers- 
ation with the heroine and her has- 
band, who told them a lot about 
Louis Hemon, a silent, frail man, who: 
had spent a winter with them. 

While the real Mana was talkirg 
tous, | wished a thousand times that 
Uhad read the book But later | 
glad that [Po had > seen the veritable 
heroine first, for the memory of her 
motherly features, hee alternating gen 
tleness and scorn, ire,and humor, her 
gestures and rapid speech, added to 
rather than displaced the younger wo- 
man whom Hemon has given to the 
world. What a unique opportunity to 
come upon a living sequel and find no 
cleft, ne change to insipidity !» How 
often since when turning over the 
pages | have said to myself." Yes, how 
tue,’ or TL remember that,” and in 
these singing pages how often the 
Unsayable gets said!" 


onl 


| 
| 
| 
| 


was 


The Troubadour ofsthe 
Habitant 


Probably nowhere in the world can 
be found a local venacular more ex- 
pressive, mare musical, mare genre, 
than the patois of the habitant of Que- 
hee; and itis rather remarkable that 
the man who gave this dialect 4 per- 
manent place in. fiterature, and in 
almost universal popularity, was not 
a French Canadian, but ao Trishman, 
(born in the Emerald Isle f This was 
Dr. William) Henry Drummond, 
Fwhose poems have had and still have 
| a vogue such as is enjoyed by those of 
| few other Canadian poets 

Drummond learned by long asso- 
ciation with French-Canadians to ad- 
¢ and love them, and then charac 
terized them in their native environ- 
ment with unrivalled picturesqueness, 
humor, and. pathos, employing the 
| dialect) in which the characters them- 
elves. would tell their experiences to 


understand French. This unparallel- 
‘ed sympathetic and realistic interpret- 
ion of. a very important element in 
Canadian life gives Drummond a un- 
ique. place among the poets of Canada, 
of the British Empire, and of the 
world. 


The popularity of these poems was 
remarkable. “They found their way 
into the hearts of people all over 
America. “Dr, Louis Frechette, Poet 
Laureate of Quebec, wrote.ina cord- 
ial introduction to one of the hooks 
that Dr. Drummond was ‘“The Path- 
finder of a New Land of Song.’'Soon 
the author was honored everywhere. 

There is a singing, rhythmical qual- 
ity to these poems that lends itself so 
admirably to. Drummond's _ ideal, 
which was to reveal the simple life and 
heart of the cheerful, patient, trust- 
ful, courteous habitant, of which the 
following are typical examples: 


This is the jast stanza of the popu- 
lar and rather pathetic ‘Little Bateese! 


But lectle Bateese! please don’t forget, 

We rader you're stayin’ de small boy 
ver 

So chase de chicken an’ 
scare, 

in wat you lak wit 

gran’ pere, 


mak’ dem 


| Ant 


your old 


zed, buxom, well-dress- | 


For w'en you're beeg feller he won't 
| be dere 
"Little Butees 


| This 3s the last) stanza_of “The 
Habitant’s Summer’ expressive of his 
coniented mind: # 


Fordere’s no place lak our own place, 
don’ ccare de far you're goin’, 
Dat’s wiat de whole worl’s sayin’, 
w'enever dey come here, 
1s we wot define’s contree, and. de 
| beewes’ reever flowin’, 
Ant le Rane Wiewsenitde :sunshite 
nearly twelve must’ ev'ev year 


And thisis one delightful little touch 
from his poems {Mary Louies: 


“Dis was de story ef boy an’ girl 

[at's love each oder above de worl’, 

But it's not easy job tor mak" Fae 
mour 

Wren de girl she's riche an’ de boy 
ve's poor 7 

Al de sam’ he don’t worry an’ she 

© don’ tery, 

Bur wait for good chances come bime- 


by * 


And following are 
trom “De Nice Leetle Canadienne’ 


three stanzas. 


You can pass on de worth werever vou IR, 
Tak’ de steamboat for go Angleterre, 
Tak’ car on de State, vou come back, 


An, goall de place, Edon't care 
Matrien’ dats a fack, Phnow vou will 
Wen you come andis conttee again, 


Dere’s nogirl can touch, watwe see ev'ry 
day, 


De nice legtle Canadienne, 


Don't matter how poor dat girl she may be, 
Her dress is so neat an 
Moy ev'rywan Cink irwas mak’ on Paree, 
An’ she wear it, wall! jus’ lak de Queen. 
Den come-fe ut she is uiak’ it herse’t, 
For she ain't gotgmoche monee for spet, 
But all de sam! tft, she was never get let”, 
Dat nice leetle Canadienn 


O she’s quick, an’ she’s smart, aay’ gor plaintee 
heart, 

It vou know 01 

it vou don’ know, she soon tole vou soy 
Den tak de fs! chance s touts 
Rot if she love vou, TP spik it for trie, 

he will mak’ it mere beautiful 

sunon de sky can't shine lik de eve 

Of dit nice leetle Cana 


way ve about, 


“The Poet of the Laurentians” 


Or*"Phe beloved padre’, as thous- 
ands of soldiers during and after the 
Great War called him, which ex- 


presses better than anything else the 
real souland character of that eloquent 
divine and gifted poet, resident in 
Quebec, the Venerable Archdeacon 


, there's a poet for you, a man | English-speaking persons who do not Frederick George Scott 


“Fine! A real man, that, all, 
through,” declared the veteran in a 
soldier’s frank way. et me tell you 
what often happened in the trenches 
when men would be in the company 
of death. Some fellow would feel a 
hearty slap on his back and turning 
around would see the strong, friendly 
face of the padre. A smile, afew cheery 
words and he would pass on to some- 
body else, but the man he greeted 
would he stronger and better from that 
moment. Why, there musthave been 
four thousand men in the division and 
Canon Scott thought the whole Jot of 
them were his buys. Oh, you can’t 
say too much good about the padre!’’ 


The poet ero what. suffering 


meant from -persoral’ experience as 
well as from contacts with the troops. 
His second son fell in the battle of the 
Somme and another son lostan eye, 
and the padre. himself way seriously 
wounded by the bursting of ushell and 
was confined to hospital for’ some 
weeks. 


| We take the liberty of quoting as 


| fellows fram Q, J. Stevenson’ s stimi- 
lating book, ‘A People’s Best’? : 


“leis net an easy task to place an 
| estimare on. Canon Scou’s werk as a 
port, for his verse is, more than in the 
| case of most poets, a running com: 
| mentary on his life’ One feels that 
| his chief business in life haz not been 
| to write poetry, but, first of all, to live; 
and his poems afe, in most cases, re~ 
cords of personal moods or scenes that 
have beena part of this great experience 
| of living. Others are a record of emo- 
and experiences in. which the 
“S i@elings have héen profoundly 
stirred in his 
earlier poems, he tinds his inspiration 
in nature: Some of his poems are the 
expression of his religions faith of his 
philosophy of life. “The poems of the 
Great War, published in a litle vol 
ume ented “Tn Sunshine tral Shade, 


tions 
po 


Sometimes, especially 


and writen during the storm and stress 
of the war, contain sme ot the best 
of his work 0 The Mune 1S a 
the Great War, written in 


poem of 


1915 ot Briel, whe bis briraide 
was then stationed, and where “under 
a waggen cover | had a very happy 


home) “While hing awake one 
night thinking of the men that had 
jvone and Wondering what 
dent spirits were now de 
came fo me "" . 


those are 


the lines 


ely watch 


avn the 


pe hosts of dead ge nirehing by 

Strange ehagstly busier tem fo, 
Strange buyfles eT 
And all thetr face 
Are tit with star! 


The anguish and the pain have 
peace hath come te them at last, 
the stern looks 


ingen 
vod the wil 


he ir 


n purpos 


Dear Christ, who rei ahove the fh 
Of human tears ad human blood, 

A weary toad these men have trad, 
puss them inthe home « 


“Besides his poems, Archdeacon 
tis the author of a notable valume 
‘of prose, "Phe Great War As f Saw 
In’ Teisone of the most human. of 
all the documents associated with the 
war, —simple, direct, sincere, full of 
humour, full “of pathos,” vivid, | sym- 
pathetic, intensely personal, and. write 
ten ina style tha 
ample of E 
Scott's own. copy of 
War As 1 Saw Ie? os 
has used it as 
bum; 
cover 


Pisan sad 


lish prdse. Canon 
“The Great 
unique. He 
vreat autograph al- 
ges. from 


and. its 


cover to 
with autographs of 
fellow officers and soldiers inthe Great 
War That particular copy should, 
in the end, come into the keeping of 
the Canadian people as one of their 
proud possessions 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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The Serio—Humorous 


‘Among Canadian authors there are, 
so far as we know, only two that | 
have deliberately produced humorous 
works. The first of these was Judge 
Haliburton, of Nova Scotia, who was 
referred to in a previous issue. 
other is Stephen Leacock, professor 
of Eegpomics and Political Science at | 
McGill University, who has ~written | 
several scientific, historical and biogra- | 
phical works of real value, and some | 
twenty humorous buoks, of very un-/ 
even merit. Some of his skits are) 
very funny indeed, in many others the | 
wit is strained and far-fetched, often 
even wearisome. Yet his works, pub- | 
lished in England, have had a eréat} 
sale, and are constantly in demand. 
Personally, Prof. Leacock is a most | 
kindly, loveable min, shedding cheer 
and good will to all around and “*smil- | 
ing all the while.” An English | 
observer, who met and heard him on 
his lecture tour there, wrote his im- | 
pressions as follows: 

**Leacock was smiling all the while. 
He was smiling while looking out at 
and up at the great audience who had 
come to greet him. While the chair- 
man was introducing him. Mr. Lea- 
cock sat and smiled, and for nearly an 
hour Leacock smiled like a great hu- 
man sunbeam. Well, if some on smiles 
at you, you are constrained to smile 
back at him. It is asmile that invites a 
smile.”’ 


Punch once wrote of him: 


‘Anyhow, I'd be as proud ay a peacock 
Tu have inscribed on my tomb 

He followed the footsteps of Leacock 

“In banishing gloom.” 


- Perhaps the best known of his skits, 
which appeared in his first humorous 
book ‘Literary Lapses,”” is ‘’Board- 
ing-House Geomerry,”’ as follows: 


Definitions and Axioms 

**All boarding-houses are the same 
bourding-house. 

‘Boarders in the same boarding- 
house and onthe same flat are equal to 
one another. 

“*4 single room is that which has no 
parts and no magnitude 

The landlady of a boarding-house 
is a parallelogram—that is, an oblong, 
angular figure, which cannot be de- 
scribed, but which is equal to anything. 

“*A wrangle is the disinclination of 
two. boarders) to each other that meet 
together but not in the same line. 

**Allthe rooms being taken, a single 
room is said to be 4 double reom."" 


Postulates and Propositions 

“A pie may be produced any num- 
ber of time 

“The landlady can be reduced to 
her lowest terms by a series of propo- 
sitions. 

“A bee-iine may be made from any 
boarding-house to any other boarding 
house. 

“The clothes of a boarding-house 
Ned, though produced ever so far both 
. will noc meet. 

f from the opposite ends of a 


boarding- house a line be drawn passing 


through all the rooms in turn, then 
the stovepipe which warms the board- 
ers will lie within that line. 

“On the same bill and on the same 
side of it there should not be two char- 
ges for the same thing. A 

“IE there be two ‘boarders on the 
same flat, and the amount of side of 
the one be equal to the amount of side 
of the other, each to each and the wran- 
gle between one boarder and the land- 
Jady be equal tothe wrangle between, 
the landlady-and the other, then shalt 
the weekly bill of the two boarders be 
equal also, each to each 

“Kor if not, let one bill be the 
greater. 


Leacock Tells About 
Himsel: 

Burt to our taste, the most delight- 
fully humorous thing Leacock ever 
wrote is his autobiography, some ¢x- 
tracts from which we give below, and 
wish we had room for all. It reminds 
us of Robert E. Knowles’ witty and 
touching sketch of his life written at 
the request of his publishers. 

“1 was born at Swanmoor, Hants, 
England in 1869. 1 am not aware 
that there was any conjunction of the 
planets at the time, but should think it | 
extremely likely. 

**Atthe University | spent my entire 
time in the acquisition of languages, 
living, dead, and half-dead, and knew | 
nothing of the outside world. Int 
diligent pursuit of words I spents 
hours of every day. Very socn 
graduation | had forgotten the lan 


‘Tue CANADIAN 


\the merry throng. 


Then the other bill is less than it | auditor thus describes his reaction to 
Leacock | might have been—which is absurd.'’ | one, of these lectures: 


*‘Leacock hurt me at the Brunswick 
yesterday. He strained my stomach. 
I was wearing a suit that was made in 
1902, and I split the back of my vest. 
T laughed until I had a sort of reflex, 
double-acting come-back of the diaph- 
ragm that was really painful. And he 
was merciless. I would straighten out 
my face and determine ‘not to be an 
absolute fool; but Leacock kept com- 
ing back at us with Harry Lauder stuff, 
and Mark Twain stuff, so far a acting 
goes; and Jim Riley stuff, and all of it 
Stephen Leacock’s home-brew, abso- 
lutely fresh and full of kick. And 
bang!’ would go a ligament of my vest 
and a sinew of my will. 1 then cast 
all discretion to the winds and joined 
I have heard no 
such cachinuation in a sedate audience 
for years. 

‘*He should be fined for cruelty to 
edate people. He should pay me for 
he back of my vest. I will bet that 
the janitor picked up a bushel of but- 


guages and found myself intellectually | 
bankrupt. In other words 1 was what | 
is called a distinguished graduate and, | 
as such, I took to school teaching as | 
the only trade that needed neither ex- 
perience nor intellect. 

“L have had some small corinection | 
with politics and public life. A few 
years ago | went all around the British 
Empire delivering addresses on Impe- | 
rial Organization, When I state that 
these lectures were followed almost | 
immediately by the Union of South | 
Africa, the Banana Riots in Trinidad 
and the Turko- Italian war, I think you | 
can form some idea of their impor- 
tance. In Canada I belong to the 
Conservative party, but as yet | have 
failed complet m_ polin 
having received a contract to build a 
bridge, or make a wharf, nor to con- 
struct even the smallest section of the 
Transcontinental Rathway."" 


Apart from t 


college wor have 
written two books wlled **Liter- 

i "and the “Nonsense 
Nov ‘These are published by 
John Lane, London, and either can 
be obtained, absurd as it sounds, for 
the mere sum of three shillings and 
sixpence, Ridiculous as it seems, 
anyone could walk into a bookstore 
and buy both of these books tor seven 
shillings. Yet these works are of so 
humorous a character that for many: 
years it was found impossibie to print 
them ‘The compositors fell back from 
their task suffocated with laughter and 
gasping for breath. Nothing but the 
invention of the linotype machine 
made it possible to. print these books. 
have to be very 


s! 


hands of people not in robust health “7 

“When I was a student at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto [ livedy from. start 
to finish, in seventeen different board- 
ing houses. As far as | am dware these 
houses have not, or not yet, been mark- 
ed with tablets [| was not alone in the 


nomadic life [ led. 
dreds of us drifti 
melancholy habitation to another. We 
lived. as arule, t 


‘There were hun- 


or three ina house, 
sometimes alone. We dined in the 
basement, We always had beef, done 
up in seme way after if was dead, and 
there were always soda biscuits on the 
tabie. — Vhey used to a brand of 
soda biscuits in those days in the Tor- 
onto bearding houses.that I have!not 
seen since. They were beter than dog 
biscuit but with not so much snap. My 
contemporaries will remember them. 
A great many of the leading barristers 
and professional men of ‘Toronto were 
fed on them.’’ No doubt these ex- 
periences inspired his amusing ‘*Board- 
ing House Geametry’’, given above. 


ny 


As a humorous lecturer, Leacock 
| was a great success. An’ American 
| | 


about from one | 


tons from the floor, after Leacock got 
through.”” 

But mistake not. Writing humor- 
‘ous books and giving humorous lectures 
are only incidental—though adding 
greatly to the gaiety of the nations and 
the joy of life. He is deeply versed in 
social and economic matters and has 
made valuable and illuminating contri- 
butions to these issues, so vital to the 
welfare of very citizen. 


Canada’s Great Dramatist 

Another great name we have in our 
luerary world, yet a name known to 
but afew Canadians. How many of 
our readers have heard of Charles 
Heavysage? He was probably our 


“And night was hanging o'er my 


head, — 
Night, where amyriad stars were 
spread; 


While down in the east, where the 
light was least, 
Seemed the home of the quiet dead. 
And as I gazed on the scene sublime 
To watch the bright, pulsating stars, 
Adown the deep where the angels 
sleep 
Came down the golden chime 
Ofthose great spheres that sound the 
years 
In the horologue of time. 
Milleniums numberless they told, 
Milleniums a hundred fold 
From the ancient hour of prime.’" 


George Frederick Cameron 

The untimely death in 1885, at the 
age of thirty-one, endea the career of 
George Krederick Cameron, a poet of 
great promise. Born in Nova Sco 
he was, at the time of his death, editor 
of the Kingston News... Speaking of 
bim, Archibald, Lampman wrote: 
“*He was most certainly the poet of 
qmost genuine and fervid poetic energy 
that this country has yet produced. 

‘There are half a dozen things of his 

that | would not give forall the rest of 
| us have written." 

Somewhat excessive praise, perhaps, 
yet it is the judgment of Lampman, 
whom most critics would put intoa 
niche considerably higher than that of 
Cameron. Following is the short poem 
that Lampman thinks is the best of 
Cameron's |; It is entitled 
“Stunding on 


Standing on. tiptoe ever since my youth, 
Striving to grasp the future just above, 
L hold at length the only future—Truth, 
And Truth is Love, 
feela 


we who, being awhile confined 


greatest dramatic “poet, and his chief 
work was ‘Saul’, which.was largely 


modelled on the Shakespeare dramas. | 
Saul” fell into the hands | 


A copy of “ 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne and Heavy- 
sage became famous—though almost 
unknown and ignored in Canada. 


was one of the greatest: poems ever 
produced outside of Great Britain. 
He had a. strange and original cast of 
mind, as this short passage will show 


“Open, my heart, its ruddy valves, 
It is thy master calls. 

Let me go down and, curious, trace 
Thy labyrinthine nalis. 

Open, O heart, and let me view 
The secrets of thy den, 

Myself unto myself now show 
With introspective ken. 

Expose thyself, thou covered nest 
Of passions, and be seen; 

Stir up thy brood thar, in unrest, 
Are ever piping keen 

Ah! what a motley multitude, 
Magnanimous and mean.”’ 


He was a journalist in Montreal and 
was so poor that to get out the third 
edition of ‘Saul’ he had to borrow 
money, which he was never able to 
repay. He died in 1869. His work was 


not distinctively Canadian, but he is | 


our greatest, most original thinker 
Another scriptural drama, **Jephthab’ s 

ghter’” is of nearly equal merit to 
ul”. In person he was small and 
very reticent, and walked the street as 
if wholly wrapped up in himself. 


“He walked our street, and no one 
knew 

‘That something of celestial hue 

Had passed along; a toil-worn man 

s seen, no more. “The fire that ran 


is bars 
ng. it the wm 


See: 
| The clay grows les 
Dwels with the stars. 


| “My kingdom for another day of 
| life’ cried the fearful monarch, as her 
| sands of time were running out, ““O, 
|give me back my youth!’ has been 
the hopeless cry of milluns. Cameron 
ives expression to this almost uni 
sal lunging in his lyric, 
Young’: 
Lam voung, 
Who le i 


dimen, 


ave, again, 
1 nay be—tinve. 


in these, and make 

| Life's end what it may not be now, 

| Monarchs of thought and song would shake 
The laugels from their brow. 


ch king of earth, 

hose life we deem a holid: 
F this would give his kingship 
Most joyously away. 


*‘What is True Greatness’? Many 

and very diverse are the answers men 

give. ‘This is Cameron's divine cdn- 
| ception: 


| “What is true greatness ‘Tis to clear 
Fromsorrow's eye the ng tears 
| To comfort there, to cheris here, 


To bless: 
J, encourage, and to cheer 
Distress.” 


s worth 


| Te 


! "Thoreau the great naturalist, refers 


| admiringly to the poetic beauty of mary 
jof the place-names, in the coining 
| of which the French Canadians were 
;s0 adept. ‘What assdciations’’, he 

says, e revived by the mention of 
| La Riviere de la Rose—the River of 
[the Rose; La Riviere du Nord—the 
| River of the North, and others no less 

romantic. Our own word ‘river’ 
| sounds prosaic and commonplace be- 
| side that ‘la riviere’, which fairly ripples 
| with the murmur of running water as 


p Electric through his veins, and wrought | it falls from the tongue; and how 
| Sublimity of soul and thought, | musically suggestive are such names 
And kindled into song, no eye be- | as Portage des Roses, and Portage de 
held.” \ la. Musique descriptive of tumultuous 
Here is one more gem from his pen , water, forever tumbling over rocks. 
‘Twilight’: * | sending up their endless song.’” 
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The Advantages of Radio Ear and Other 
Amplifying Instruments in Teaching 
the Deaf : ' 


A few weeks ago an article was published in the Toronto Globe on the 
wonderful results obtained by the ‘‘Livingstone Ai fer’’ in making the 
deaf to hear. The article has been copied in many other papers in both 
Canada aud the United States and as a result a large number of inquiries have 
heen received as to its Possibilities. : 

A Radio Ear made bythe Myers Co. of Pittsburg was installed here about 
ux years ago. This depended on batteries for its power and as a result it, like 
the first radios placed on the market, was not satisfactory and soon fell into 
disuse. About two years ago this machine was exchanged for another one 


which uses the regular alternating current for power and has therefore much | 


greater efficiency. ' 


After testing this machine for atime with a limited number of classes w 
were convinced that it was of considerable value as an aid in the development 
of (1). quality in the voice and (2) of correct and more fluent use of the 
English language. 

Because of this conviction we asked the Department of Education to supply 
us with two more amplifiers in order that we might give these aids a more 
thorough test with a greater number of pupils. Mr. Livingstone, the chief elec- 
trician fo the Ontario Pupils Works Department, with his extensive 
knowledge of the Radio and its principles, constructed an amplifier which was 
supplied to us in May, 1932, and another. greatly improved one which has 
just been recently installed. 

We have made continuous use of these for several months and now are 
able to give a record of the results so far as we can evaluate them up to the 
present time. a 

‘Tlie fact that these machines até Deing used throughout the school and that 
our pupils are thereby enabled to hear, has given rise to consideroble m 
understanding en the part of the public. We feel that itis necessary for teachers, 
parents and all others interested in deaf children to have a clearer conception 
of what is meant when we say, ““The deaf children hear.’” 

Possibly the best way to arrive at an understanding is to consider the group 
ut children who entered school this year. They are 50 in number and their ages 
aty from 4 1-2 to 21 years. Their defects in hearing range from total deafness 
ty slightly hard of hearing. ‘I his group of fifty might be divided into classes as 
tollows: 


1) Approximately 30 pupils, ages 4 1-2 to 12, who on entering school 
had not a single spoken word. Among these there might be babblings and 
\hberings and attempts at words but nothing approaching a correctly spoken 

wd. This complete lack of spoken language would indicate that these 
hildren were born deaf or else became deaf either through accident or illness 
‘efore the age of 3 years. They require to be taught speech. To teach speech 
++ a group of children who have never Acard speech is a slow painful task r 

uring infinite patience on the part of the teacher, because they must acqui 
cech through sight and feeling instead of through the normal sense. 

A representative group of these, 12 in number, were tried out early in the 

ssion with the Livingstone amplifier, a gramophone record being used for 
t-test. [t was found that about 90% of them heard the music. This was 
\. ite easily determined by the expression on their faces. They knew when 
+ < music ceased and when it began again. The fact that not all required the 
+ ne degree of amplification indicated that not-all of these saycalled deaf had 
1) same amounts of hearing. The individual rheostats were tamed by the 
t cher until the child's expression indicated that.he heard. The same re- 
¢ 
‘ 


ed was played over and over again at different times during the day and the 

\ss appeared to enjoy it thoroughly. 4W/ that hearing meant to these children 
«this time was a new and pleasurable sensation. * 

After a time another record was put on and a small percentage sensed at 
«oce the difference in sensation. After several repetitions of first one record 
aid then the other, several of the children could tell which record was being 
payed. Later other records were added until seven or cight were in. use. 
i \ssibly 354% ot the children are definitely sure of these, others vary in their 
r sponses, while one or two get nothing at all. The pupil making the best 
«sponse, was tested with our | A Audiometer, through all the frequencies 
trom 32 4. v. a second to 4096 d. v. a second and showed a Acaring loss of 
3% iwthe right ear and 68% in the left ear... The child making the least 
response showed a Acaring loss of 84% in the right ear and 85 in the left 
cis. ‘The others when tested with the audiometer will show hearing losses 
hetween these two extremes. 

When the teacher of this group of children was sure that they were res~ 
ponding correctly to the records, she began work at the microphone. Words 
were spoken which had been given previously for lip-reading (a cow, a ball, 
a key, a comb, ashoe, etc.) As the teacher spoke the word they were shown 
cither the object or the picture of the object. They saw certain movements of 
the teacher's lips which they associated with the object, while at the same 
time they were conscious of a certain sensation in the ear which they also 
associated with that object. Single vowel sounds were given in the same way. 


This looking and listening was kept up for short periods every day, for several 


weeks, before the children were required to listen’ only (eyes shut). Several ' 


tempted to repeat them. They heard back through th¢ ear phones their own 
speech, perceiving a sensation in their ea? similar te that percived ¢when their 
| teacher spoke. What they were actually doing then was matching sensations 
as nearly as they could and that is what normal speech development amounts 
to: matching sensations. The he: 
being able to hear his own speech, and the speech of others. 


i It takes some time for the child with normal hearing to match exactly, that 
is to give back in his own speech exactly what he hears. At first hé only gives 
; babblings and gurglings, then single sounds and after. a while words, phrases, 

and sentences. Even at five years of age he slurs over certain sounds, leaves 
some off altogether and forms others incorrectly, in spite of the fact that these 
speech patterns are falling on his ears -every minute of his day, whether he 
wills to perceive them or not. Think of the infinite number of times a _hear- 
ing child hears the same word. 

Keeping this in mind will you try to realize how few repetitions itis possible 
to give to the class of deaf children we have been talking about. All they hear 
lis what the teacher gives them through the amplifier and what they are able 
to give back is not perfect because they do not hear all the ‘suunds in a word. 
They do not hear what you and { hear. All they get is a certain sensation 
which to them, is associated With an object, an action, a person etc. “There- 
fore the ampliffer could never be sufficient in itself fur teaching speech. We 
must continue to have hours of patient speech-teaching, voice building ex- 
ercises for breath control, for muscular control, for resonance, for tone 
placing etc. “These are given through sight and touch. * : 


The question is often asked, ‘‘is it worth while then to try to get anything 
over to this class of children through the ear’? “The answer is, Yes, 'de- 
cidedly worth while. “We must never permit ourselves for one minute to 
forget what a tremendous handicap deafness is and anything that can be used 
as an avenue of approach to the child’s mind must be used, and if we can use the 
norevavenue, even to avery slight extentit is of inestimable value to the child. 
“Through his ear he can get the natural rhythm of speéch ashe can getit in no 
other way. The natural shading of expression can be conveyed to a certain 
extent even to a child with a very small percentage of hearing We have prov- 
ed this to our own satisfaction with sentences given to a second*Vear group of 
children. ‘They could not repeat sentences but they knew every time which.one 
had been given. - 


of them were able to recognize words and sch th ar the ear and at- 


There is nothing miraculous about what we are trying to do. We are not 
attenipting to restore hearing to the deaf. We are trying to make the bestuse ¢ 
of what modern science has given us. We cannot give tne children any 
more hearing than they had when they came to school, but we can make 
them use the very litte they already have. Where there has been a steady 
gain in what they perceive-through the ear it would appear that the hearing 
was improving, but only in very rare cases is this actually true, and at that 
the audiometer test would not show a very large gain. The fact, that the 
speech which has been developed here is of a better quality and more fluent 


tnan formerly, leads parents and others to think that the children must be 
hearing more. In fact one parentis firmly convinced thawher child's hearing 
must be improving because each year shepgoes home fhe is able to convesse 
more fluently with her family. 
We are not even attempting ¢o build up a hearing vocabulary, but we are 
making use of every sense the children have to give them an understanding of 
language and to give them the best acquired speech possible +o that they may 
use this language in the natural way. : 


Before leaving this class of children and dealing with.the second class, we 
would like to impress certain facts on our reader in such a way that they at 
least will never make the mistakes so often made by visitors to our school. 
Even graduates of universities when shown the amplifiers, think that all they 
have to dghis speak into the mircophone and have the deaf children under~ 
stand and® repeat all they say. All this from. children who never heard a word 
of language and never spoke a word of language until they entered school. 

May we stress the fact that the most important thing in the education of a 
deaf child is the acquiring of language. Iris the be-alt and end-all of their educa- 
tion. With theclass of children mentioned the only language they have is what 
we have taught them since they entered school. From their first day the printed 
word was associated with people, objects, actions, colours, numbers etc. The 
children were given a clear concept of every word. If the word happened to be 
window they were shown every kind of window around the school. Ifit hap- 
pened to be rw the action was performed ayain and again. Their own names 
trere placed on everything belonging to themselves. 

From words to sentences as: Run fo the window, Walk so the door. etc. 
In these the children must be shown the meaning of #0. So word by word, this 
building up process goes on. Recognition of printed words (silent-reading) 
and recognition of movements of the lips (lip-reading) proceed at about the 
same pace. Speech proceeds more slowly since it takes considerable time to 
gain comol of the speech organs. In a year or two though, speech keeps 
pace with reading-and lip-reading 

From these meagre beginnings it is hard to realize that nine or ten years 
hence this same class of children will be ready to enter High School. 

(Continued on next Page) 
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‘The criticism is sometimes made that,Ave are wasting precious time in our 
endeavour to have these children understand language through their ears, but 
this is not true. They are getting lip-rezding, silent reading and auditory:im- 
pressions at the same time, so thatthe one or two who get nothing: through 
the ear are not losing time. In fact even with an increased number in classes 
we are covering more work than ever before and I think we may even - claim 
that there is a mental stimulation that carries over into the other classroom work. 


(2) Seven pupils whose ages range from 10 to 15 "years, and whose 
defeats in hearing range from 40% to 60% loss, approximately. Some 
of thise have a much ereaterloss in one ear than the other. 


All of. these pupils had defective speech. Certain consonant sounds they 
did not say at all; ‘connective words they very often left out altogether, word 
endings were left off, very often they used the present tense instead ‘of the 
past tense of a verb if the vowel in the present happened to be heard more 


* distinctly than the ‘vowel in the past, and vice versa. 


The little written language they had was a worse jumble than their speech. 
These pupils had attended public school but were unable to make progress. 
‘They will never make up for the time lost struggling along there, handicapped 
by their hearing defects. They should have been receiving special attention 


from’ the time they were old enough to attend school. 


‘There is no question as to the benefit of an amplifiier for this group. “They 
have been using the amplifier for a short period each day with definitely 
satisfactory results. They should use it for at least half the day and we hope 
to have them do so when Mr. Livingstone changes the microphone on the 


_last amplifier installed. 


This group requires a great deal of articulation work and if this can he 
given using the amplifier they can make more rapid progress. Also in. teaching 
hem correct language forms it is invaluable to them to get them directly 
through the ear as, well as from the lips. 


(3) Six pupils, with ages varying from 4 1-2 to 15 years, who lost their 
hearing after the development of speech. 


(a) A girl of 14 who became deaf at 9 years of age from scarlet 

fever, She has a total loss of hearing. Her speech is good, 
scarcely any defects in articulation, but tone and inflection are 
not quite natural. ‘The amplifier is of no use to her. She re- 
quires lip-reading and instruction in how to retaina natural qual- 
ity of voice with proper inflection etc. 


(b) A girl of 14 whose deafness began to develop between 3 and + 
years of age—cause_unknow She has a hearing:loss of 64 
in her right earand 57/4 in her lef: ear. Her speech is fluent 
and natural except that the pitch is little She requires 
lip-reading rather than work with an amplifier. ~ 


(c) A boy of 15 who became deaf at 5 years of age from scarlet 
fever, He has a hearing loss of 50% in each ear. His speech 
ig good, He can make any corrections to his speech without | 


the use of the amplifier. An ordinary tube would serve him | 
etter than the amplifier. He needs intensive training in lip- 
reading and instruction as to how to modulate bis voice. | 


(a) A girl of Lu who has a 25% loss of hearing in both ears follbw- 
ing diphtheria. A careful acquisition of lip-reading will enable 
her to make progress in the normal class room. 4 

“These four pupils had ail made good progress in the public 


schools but had reached the place where skill in lip reading was | junior hockey and soft ball leagues and | 


necessary in order to avoid a slowing up of progress. 


(e) A girl of 9 who became deaf at 6 years of age from spinal men- 
ingitis, She has no speech. Has apparently lost any she had when 
she became deaf. The fact that the parents do not use English 
may in a measure account for that, although it is not likely. She 


has to build up her speech in the same way as the pupils in class | 
‘ord or a sentence her | charge of her class at the table and by 


1, but once she knows how to speak 
accent is good. Her hearing loss is practicall 
persistent use, get something through the ampl 
has already an idea of the natural rhythm of speech there is not 
the same need for using the amplifier. 


She may, by 


lucation 
atio School 


By H. B. Ferver:y 


Every child has a complex perso! 
ality—physical, mental, social, spiri- 
| tual—and all sides'must be cared for 
and developed in any complete system 
of education. 


If our. civilization is to endure, 
society must be reorganized with better 
aims and ideals. Our present system 
of education must be changed materially 
in order that all sides of the child’s 
complex personality may be uniformly 
developed. We have depended too 
much on ‘‘book learning.’’ It is a 
very commonplace maxim among 
teachers of our training schools that 
the child should be taught “‘the pur- 
pose of life,"* but who has ever shown 
how it may be done? Is there any 
course in any normal schol where 
practical lessons on cooperation, kind- 
ness, courage, generosity, unselfish. 
ness ur service to others are taught or 
illustrated? 4 


our ordinary school, is it not much 
more true in our schools for the deaf? 
Judging by the article printed in the 
September Annals, entitled: “‘Institu- 
tional Life—Its Influence on the Per- 
sonality,’’ and copied in many of the 
exchanges without comment, it must) 
be inferred that the conditions are ac- 
cepted as established. 


In the Ontario School for the [Deaf,) 
most of the objectionable conditions 
| which are enumerated in the essay re- 
| ferred to have been wholly or partially 
| eliminated. Pupils are given many 
| opportunities for contact with: hearing 
people, so that they do not consider 
themselves an isolated group. ‘They | 
attend the church services in the city 
every Sunday motning, and many of 
‘them become members. “They take | 


If the condition suggested is true of #repeated in the city and larger towns 


to dl 
normal people handicapped by the loss 
of hearing and that if given the faci 
ties, accommodations, and proper op- 
pertunit they will develop into in- 
telligent citizens capable of taking their 
places in the communities in which 
they live. Inthe past, they have been 
looked upon as abnormal beings te be 
feared or, at best, as ‘‘dummics,’’ 
much below the average in intelligence. 
Even at the presenttime, ninety per 
cent of the people still regard them in 
this way and are either antagonistic or 
indifferent toward them and make no 
effort-to understand them or their 
possibiliti 


It seems to me thatit is a duty of 
every educator of the deaf to make 
known’to the public these possibilities 
and to create for these handicapped 
people a more sympathetic attitude. 
This can be done in various ways. | 
shall refer to a few that have been 
used by our school. 


Each year an entertainment is given 
by the pupils of the school ‘This is 


in the vicinity and the public are thus 
given a glimpse of what the deaf can 
do. Short demonstrations of school and 
class work ure. shown as part of the 
programs put on by various organiza- 
tions — Rotary, Kiwanis,» Sunday 
Schools, churches, etc. Banquets are 
given by our Association of Teachers, 
towhich are invited members of Parlia- 
ments, clergy, judges, lawyers, and 
prominent citzens. At these banquets 
some phase of the work is explained 
and emphasized by demonstrations by 
the pupils. 


Advantage is taken of public func- 
tions to secure visits from delegates or 
high officials of church or state. The 
Governor General and his party, Pre- 
mier Bennett and several members of 
his Cabinet, Premier Henry, repre- 


part in socials and parties given by the | sentatives gf fraternal societies, and 
Sunday Schools and Young People’s | many citizens have recently favored us 
groups, and in turn, are allowed and | and witnessed the work af the school 
encouraged to entertain by giving | in its activities. All of these occa 
parties themselves. Many citizens of | sionstend to bring our children socially 
the city and neighborhvod individually | into contact with the public, to build 
entertain pupils over week-ends of | up their confidence in their ability to 
holidays | do things and to overcome the awk- 


A little boy of 41-2 who lost his hearing and the sight of one | our pupils. 


In sports, our boys’ teams join the | 
| always enter into the games as enthu- | 
Siastically as any of the other contes-| 
tants, As individual athletes, they can 
hold their own and conduct themselves | 
as real “‘sports."" 


| 


Acthe noon meal, each teacher has 


example ‘and conversation the pupils | 


er but since she | learn proper table etiquette. | 


‘The study of rhythm has hada won- | 
derful effect in the socral attitude of | 
They have not only made | 


eye from spinal’ meningitis at the age of +. He js apparently | use of it in the development of correct | 
totally deaf. He has retained some of his speech and says some speech and voice culture, but have be- | 


words very naturally, We are doing our best tor 
daily practice, letting him feel the vibration in his face. He will 
not likely gain anything from using the amplifier. 


These three classes include most of our pupils. 


For the pupils inthe Ist class we are hoping to achieve great things in the 


We have one ortwo who | are able at social functions to take 
have naeae tous from other schools for the deaf, and others who are so decid- | partin the dances or other amusements | 


edly below normal mentally that it is difficult to tell whether they are deaf or not. 


ain these by | come so saturated with it that it is a 


part of their very being. It has influ- 
| enced their posture and every move- 
ment they make. As a result, they 


that may be provided. 


Asthey are taught by the oral meth- 


future provided we are able to give every pupil inthe school a fair chance with | od, they donot need to use the more | 


the amplifiers. This means that more amplifiers are needed. 


vache pupils i thé 2nd class @ic Use of dhe amplifier enables us to teach a | and, $2: the great barHics between ihe: 
“This means greatly increased | 


group instead of an individual as formerly. 


| conspicuous method of communication) 


deaf and the hearing is being broken | 


opportunities for education for this particular group, which have probably been | down. We are using very extensively 


more neglected in the public school than any other group of children. 


There are over 3,010,000 school children in United States and Canad: 


of the deafened. ‘This constitutes an enormous problem. 


‘The deafened child is seriously handicapped and needs all the help it can 
get to overcome its disabilities and to achieve a competence that will enable it 


to take an active and productive place in society. 


: 00,0) I a | tization of the work in various subj 
whose hearing is sufficiently impaired to bring them under the ciassificati |icization of the work in various subjects, 
y iy imp e under the classification | wherever this is possible, has been an 


| Miss Alcorn’s conversational reader | 
| and methods suggested by her and find 
them very effective in the develop- | 
+ ment of naturalspeech. The drama- 


| added stimulus to the use of speech. 


One of the great problems of edu- 
| cators of the deaf is the education of 


| complishments of the deaf have been 


| members of the staff in formal talks 


jour educational authorities should be 
| bold enough fo be honest in admitting 
‘the defect, and honest enough to be 


| and give the 


| the research that is being carried on and 


ward, embarrassed, self-conscious at- 
titude so noticeable even in’ many 
unhandicapped children. 


we 
The work of the schuol and the ac 
set forth by the Superintendent ani” 


before service clubs and-other organ- 
izations in many parts ofthe Province 


Educational experience of “nearly 
forty years: as teacher in all grades o! 
schools —rural. urban, public and high 
asan Inspector of Public Schools; and 
as Superintendent he Ontaric 
School for the Deaf h mly convince 
ed me that our educa I system an: 
methods have failed to develop the 
social side of the children’s personality. 
‘The teachers, of course, are not to 
Blame, because they themselves are the 
victims of this incomplete system. But 


sufficiently bold in making such mod- 
ifications as will remedy the defect 
ing generation a fair- 
er chance to become efficient citizens. 
This applies to all classes of schools, 
but is especially applicable to schools 
forthedeaf. If given the opportunity, 
there is scarcely any limit to what the 
deaf many accomplish and in view of 


of the many. scientific inventions, past, 
present and future, it may be that the 
loss of hearing may be no real handi- 
cap. A vast field along this line is wait- 
ing tu be explored. 


“Teacher Training 


By CATHERINE ForD 


Our teachers are recruited from the” 


great army of public school teachers, 
and one of the regulations governing 
their appointment is that they must 
have a permanent certificate from the 
Province of Ontario and at least five 
years’ successful teaching experience. 
‘This makes fora uniformly high stand- 
ard-throughout the school. 


After appointment, they are required 
to take our teacher-training course, 
which is spread over a period of three 
years. It 1s not necessary to go into the 
details of this course since it is practi- 
cally the same as that given to the 
majority of teachers-in-training in the 
schools in the United States. 


From ‘the beginning of her training 
period, each teacher assumes full re- 
sponsibility for a class; which means 
that every year three or four classes 
are in the hands of teachers untrained 
in the work of teaching the deaf. 


This policy of training our own 
teachers and of placing untrained tea- 
chers in charge of classes has of course 
many disadvantages. It has also a 
great many advantages. As the latter 
outnumber the former, we will con- 
sider them first. 


‘The appointment of teachers with 
tive years’ experience or more makes 
for a certain permanency of staff (barr- 
ing matrimony of course) since teach- 
ers who have taught for this length of 
time have more or less made up their 
minds to follow the teaching profes- 
sion, Furthermore, teachers who have 
achieved success in their own work 
will not make the change from hearing 
children to deaf children without due 
consideratio And speaking of per- 
manency, it would seem that the de- 
pression helped stabilize most 
teaching safes the desire to see the 
world being lessin evidence than form- 
erly. .A teacher thinks twice, these 
days, before deciding to change her 
position. 


Another advantage of training our 
own teachers is that it makes for unity. 
Whether we are doing well or ill, at 
least we are all doing the same; that 
is, we are following the same method 
of procedure 


It makes for co-operation because 
the new teachers must depend, to a 
vertain extent, on the experienced 
inembers of the staff for the working 
vat of details, 


Ample evidence of this unity and 
o-operation is to be found in the fact 
hat at the present time all the teachers 
re giving up their noon recess for two 
ays a week in order to take up a re- 
‘ew. course in speech. “The object 
f the course is to pet every grade 
orking in harmony tor the develop- 
nent of beter speech, “The meetings 
four “Association of Teachers and 
instructors’’ also promote this spirit 


‘Teachers coming from the public 


schools are not hide bound by tradi-. 


tions concerning the teaching of the 
ieaf, “They bring with them, in 
many cases, a. freshness of epinion, 
riginality of thought, and a resource- 
tulness that is a necessity if they are to 
adapt themselves\quickly to their new 
environment and to what is tothem a 
new.type of childhood. 


Being more or less isolated from other 
schools and feeling that the reponsibili- 
ty of keeping the work up to standard 
rests on those in charge, the Directress 
of Training, along with the Supervis- 
ing Teacher, must keep abreast of the 
times and see to it that all new ideas 
concerning the work are brought at 
once to the attention of the teachers 
They. must also. see that material is 
Provided for the working out of these 


“: prepared material is at hand. 


Our clear cut course of study, which 
is worked out in detail, together with 
the,wealth of material on our shelves,is 
in 4 measure reponsible for the fact that 


the work of our school is well up to. 


the standard even though our classes 
are crowded (14 pupils in most of 
them) and many of our teachers net 
yet fully trained. 


One of the disadvantages-of our sys- 
tem is that it is difficult to find suf. 
ficient time for observations, lectures, 
demonstrations, etc. However, hav- 


ing a more or less flexible schedule of | 


school hours, due to the difficulty in 
transporting teachers to! and from 
school, and also due to the division of 
our shop classes into four grades, each 


grade having its own period, we find 
time between3y and + * attend to the 
details of t hg. 


There must of necessity be a little 
slowing up of speech in the classes 
where new teachers are io charge. 
Bur, thanks to the new ideas being 
brought forth, which give children 
more time for feeling speech, and 
which suggest from the outset lan- 
guage und stil! more language in the 
from of silent reading and lip reading, 
in order to bring a more spontaneous 
development of speech, this slowing up 
is not apparent. 


The Sand Table 
By Exazanern Deaxxarp 


Asa means of teaching geography, 
the sand table is an invaluable aid. It 
gives the children what maps and plans 
do not. How many of us find it diffi- 
cult to reach from a wall map that a 
river can run north, or even north-east; 
that rivers which have theirsources al- 
most touching, run in entirely different 
directions and empty into different wa- 
ters. For instance, a teacher int 
school tried in vain to make her pupils 
understand that the St. Lawrence River 
does not run south-west. With the pu- 
pils’ aid, she made a sand map af the 
Great Lakes, the St. Lawrence River, 
and the Gulf of St LawrencesgVhen 
all. was ready, she had one of the pu- 
pils fill the tray with water, pouring it 
on the sand and rocks around Lake 
Superior. The water found its way 
through Lake Superior into Lakes 
Michigan, Hurof, St Clair, Erie, and 
Ontario, and on through the St. Law- 
rence River until it finally reached the 
Gult of St. Lawrence, All at once one 
of the boys jumped up, hurried to the 
wall map of Canada, and, with one 
sweep of his arm, followed the course 
which the water in the sand map had 
taken, Never again had that class to be 
told-that the water of the St. Lawrence 
River does not flow'into Lake Ontario. 

When a watershed or divide is the 
subject of the lesson, that section of 
the country is built on the sand table 
and rain is poured over the hills from 
a sprinkling can. The water runs down 
both slopes, and the pupils see-at once 
how water from almost the same source 
finds its way by different courses (0 
entirely different outlets. “They may 
also be shown inghis way how streams 
unite to formn BY 7 

In one of our Junior Grade classe 
the pupils had learned about the City 
of Belleville, whichis near our school. 
Belleville is situated on the Bay of 
Quinte and a river runs through the 
centre of it. There are quite steep hills 
‘on both sides of the river. The class 
had visited the city on different occa- 
sions and had been taken through se 
eral factories and other buildings. They 
also had a plan of the city. 

One day they asked the teacher if 
they might build the city in the sand 


and ges from stiff paper and put 
them in the proper places, and from 
the sshape of them anyone familiar 
with \the the City of Belleville would 
easily\recognize them. 


; . The children did all the work, the 
teacher directing only when asked 
, something about which there was some 
j dispute. They felt very pleased with 
Ithemselves because they felt that it 


was their very own and:that they had 
| accomplished something; and the 
teacher was pleased also for she could 
feel assured that they had a pretty fair 
knowledge of the city. 

_ The sand table may be used to ad- | 
vantage in the history lesson; fer in- 
stance, in’ the capture of Quebec by 
the English in 1759. The City of 
Quebec is situated on a high bluff above 
the St Lawrence River. Behind it is 
a level plain. On the cast, the St. 
Charles River flows into the St. Law- 
rence. The country around the mouth 
of this river is swampy and was well 
fortified. From the citadel the French 
garrison commanded the river below 
the city, where the English army was 
camped on an island One day, Gen- 
eral Wolfe, the English commander, 
jooking through his telescope, dis- 
covered a path up the steep bank of the 
river above the city. The teacher had 
told the class the story of the capture 
of Quebec, and they had read about 
it in theirfistories But they did not 
seem to have the necessary conception 
of the relief of the country. Underthe 


direction of the teacher, they made a * 


map of that'section of the country on 
the sand table. By this means, it was 
easy toshow the steep cliff, the indenta- 
frion known as Wolfe's Cove, and the 
path up the slope It could also be 
mide clear tothe pupils that the Plains 
of Abraham ‘is a tabieland and not a 
hill, and that it was quite impossible to 
attack Quebec from the east, on ac- 
cotint of the St. Charles River and the 
strong defences of earthworks along 
the St. Lawrence River. The children 
made boats, and satled them up the 
river past the French guard. They 
showed soldiers climbing the almost 
impassable hill, and lining up on the 
Plains of Abraham to be discovered in 
the morning by the French. 


ledge with a corresponding, printed 
slip under each, 1 allowed the pupils to 


study the pictures and slips for a short - 


time. I pointed to words.on the’ slips 


“and asked to be shown the objects to 


which they referred in the pictures. 

Then I held up the ‘duplicate slips 
one atatime, and had the pupils ‘match 
them with those under the pictures. 

In the next lesson, just one set of 
the printed slips was used. As each 
slip was held up, a child was asked to 
putit underthe correct picture. Simul- 
taneously, I let the pupils feel the 
spoken sentence on my cheek, and 
later had them feel the sentence with 
closed eyes, and then point to the cor- 
rect picture. They also lip-read the 
sentences sew pictures. were con 
tinually ‘ad@ed to the lise Often these 
sentences contained new nouns, which 
the children learned to lip-read with 
scarcely any effort. 


A. short time after beginning this 
work, a little girl picked up a picture 
and, without any format teaching, said 
to me quite naturally, “A boy has boat’. 
‘Then the others followed the lead. 
They often brought: pictures which 
they had found in magazines and talk- 
ed about them, whenever the words 
were within their vdcabulary; or asked 
the names they did not know. 

Later, pictures were introduced “in 
which-the person had more than one 
object. ‘Then two or more sentences 
using the pronouns “he,” “'she"” and 
“ur” were printed. Next, pictures of 
hwo or more people having similar 
objects. were shown, and sentences 
were printed, such as: 


‘Two men have dogs. 
They have guns. 
They have pipes. 4 
In a short time the pupils could 
write the sentences from the pictures 
When: the formal use 07 “to have’ 
sduced, they had little difficulty 
in using it correétly. * 
use pictures in a similar manne 
teaching many ad 
We are uss 
Stent Reading; Number 
Beuihiners, Mok 1, by Jessie 
Fisher; and First Reader Seat Work, 
¢ Gochnauer. 
In addition | make use of hondréds 
Sentences afe printed 
bs in the present progressive 


wasil 


tures 


a variety ot phrases. The 
“The pupils had somethiiy which they children plice the printed slips under 
bad built for themselves and, better the pictures to which they refer and 
still, had, something which they could sean iip-read the sentences. Many 
visualize and remember. ‘The value of pictures are very smilar and the child's 
this exercise is that thedteacher acts power of observation becomes very 
only as a guide to the pupils. who do_ keen 
the actual working out of details. > Lfind m Ge smuch more jgiteres= 
sThan they tormetly were. 


Old Wine in New Bottles 
By Viora Haxpiey 

[had often found the teaching of “to 
have’? somewhat of a bugbear. “To 
sustain the interest of the children was 
times difficult. In the old way, each 
‘child brought his or her particular toy 
or posession to school. Helen brought 
her doll. She said to her classmates, 
“LT have a doll.’* ‘Vhey in turn said to 
cach other, “Helen has a doil,"” and so 


For several years | have introduced 
in a new and much more 

: 
nd 


“to have’" 
interesting way. | have collected 
mounted agreat many pictures of child- 
ren, older people and animals with a 
variety of objects. By means of a print- 
ing set of fair sized type, | printed on 
heavy manilla strips sentencs describing 
the pictures, such as: 

A boy has a dog. 

A girl has some ice cream. 

A man has balloons 

A dog has some puppies. 
A baby has a doll. 
‘At first | made duplicate slips, and 
placing the pictures on the blackboard 


reading and are beginning 
to dramatize their little stories, At 
present, we are reading the Pat and 


Pany  Pre-Primer Book by’ Alice 
Hardin j the ‘Fhought Test Pri 
er, Prout We also hope to 
read Vhe Good Time Book, by La- 
Rue 


Adventures in Reading 
By Voruet Me. Nurse 


Teackers of little deat children try 
to make early experiences in reading 
so interesting that their pupils are given 
a foundation for future enjoyment and 
self-education 

Dramatic ipstinct is very strong it 
litle children” The first: stories are 
usually protusely ilfustrated,and _por- 
tray graphically experiences definitely 
belonging to the realm of childhood, 
which will in many-instances be du- 
plicates of the child’s own experiences. 
The desire for dramatization is easily 
fostered) and we find him enthusiastic 
to “‘show off? furthur personal exper- 
iences. he pleasure of reliving 


\ Cantinued on Page 7) 
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Special Features in this Issue 


As all teachers of the deaf know, 
but our other readers may not know, 
the Volta Review is the official organ 
of the American Association for Pro- 
motion of Speech to the Deaf. It is 
published by the Volta Bureau, which 
was founded. in 1899 by Alexander 
Graham Bell, and later handed over 
by him to this Association. Every 
issue is filled with interesting and 
stimulating articles by prominent and 
successiul teachers of the deaf, cover- 
ing every phase of school work, 
though, of course, specializing in pro- 
blems of speech. 


The March edition of this valuable 
magazine is of special interest to the 
staff of this School, and we hope it 
will be of all schools, because it con 
tains six articles by members of our 
staff which we take the liberty of re- 
producing: H. B. Fetterlv, M. A. 
our Superintendent: Miss Ford, 
Directress’ of Professional Training, 
Miss Deannard, Supervising Teacher 
of the Intermediate Department, and 
Misses Handley, Nurse an] Rierdon. 
Alll of these deal with various phases 
of school work, and arg of special in- 
terest to teachers, but/Mr. Fetrerly’s 
article relates to a subject of out- 
standing importance not only to teach- 
ers, but to all who are interetesd in the 
welfare of the deaf, and more es- 
peciallyto the deaf themselves and 
to their parents and friends Phe 
article by Miss Cass, our teacher of 
Art, iS reproduced from the April 
number of The Volta Review. 


On the first page of this issue is a 
valuable article prepared by Mr. Fetter- 
ly and Miss Ford regarding the sound 
amplifiers used in our School, and the 
ways in which and the extent to which 
they are helpful to the pupils. It should 
remoxe the mistaken idea some parents 
have that by the use of these the hear 
ing of their children can be restored or 
greatly improved. We wish this could 
be done, but it cannot. 


On page six is another article of vital 
interest (0 all parents, ‘and of supreme 
concern to every child, pointing the 
way to their greatest possible physical, 
mental and spiritual development. Ve 
will be glad to send a copy of this 

sue to any persons specially interested 
in any of the topics discussed. 


In order to make ram forall of this 
valuable matter, we are obliged to omit 
the pupils’ locals. ‘IWhe series of special 
Canadian numbers will be resumed in 
our next edition. 


% 


Tur Canapian 


The Threefold Ideal.of 
- Education 


A noted educator has said that 
“Wisdom is knowing what to do 
next; skill is knowing how to do it; 
virtue is doing i This seems to 
pretty well epitomize the whole matter, 
and embodies in few words the three- 

|fold purpose of education. Formerly, 
| the imparting of knowledge was con- 
sidered to be almost the whole of 
teaching; a well-stored mind almost 
the whole of education. Now mental 
| development is or should be the main 
| ideal in the academic part of school 


| work. The best educated child in a} 
| school may not be the one who knows | 
| the most, but the one who knows best | 


| how to so exercise his mental powers 
|as to make the best possible use of 

| what he has learned and to continue 
his own education after he has left 
school; and who has the most perfect 

| mastery over all of his physical, mental, 
| moral and spiritual energies and capaci- 
ties. 


No one is well educated when he 
graduates from school, or college, or 
even university. When he has reached 
mature years, with what amusement, 
perhaps even humiliation, does a man 
read over his graduation thesis, and re- 

| call his orid and freely-expressed and 
very positive views on the great ques- 
tions of the day, and the great verities 
of life! What then seemed the essence 
of wisdom, the last word on these great 
subjects, seems like childish twaddie to 
him now. He has travelled a long, long 
way since then. Education, he has 
found, did’ not end with graduation, 
anda diploma or even a gold medal was 
no guarantee of perfect attainment It 
is a hfe-long process to everyone who 
wishes to make the most of his talents 
and aputudes. 


Many a man who never went farther 
than the public school, possibly not 
even that, is vastly better educated than 
mawy another who had the advantage 
of a full university course. “The one 
has been always at it, using every pos- 
sible opportunity for self-improvement, 
adding constantly to his store of infor- 
mation, gaining daily in mental develop- 
ment and in sanity of judgment, per- 
fecting himself, as far as may be, in 
voéational knowledge and skill. The 
“other, on the contrary, has stood still 
“Has stood still,”” did we sa: 

is an egregious misstatement. 
is no possibility of standing sti 
that is not advancing ts surely going 
backward A school or college or 
university Course gives a man a very 
great advantage over one not so favored, 
but its chief advantage is not in the 
actual amount of information acquired, 
but the superior mental training. it 
affords; the-inspiration derived. from 
associating with men of intellectual 
eminence; the quickening of the men- 
tal processes by the contact of mind 
with mind; the influence and stimulds 
of the spirit of culture and refinement 
and high ideals that permeates, or 
Should permeate the very atmosphere 
of a college or university, and the 
power that has been acquired of making 
the best possible use of every capacity 

of mind and body. 


But there can be no standing still. 
A college course is intended to be just 
an advantageous beginning and not an 
end in itself. Many a graduate returns 
home, packs away his books in the 
attic, hangs his beautifully framed di- 
ploma on the wall, and announces that 
“have finished my education."” And, 
sad to say, he is telling the truth He 
has finished his education 

But an academic course is only one 
phase of an all-round education 
“Knowledge is power,”” is not true; 
knowledge gives power, or rather 
points the way to action, tells us what 
to do and perhaps how to do it. But 


| it does not provide the skill to do. it. 
‘That comes from the training of the 
eye and hand in the best possible use 
‘of the tools and appliances of industry. 
Hence the importance, the absolute 
necessity, uf vocational instruction, if 
a child is to become an efficient work- 
er, able to earn a livelihood. This 
phase of educational work, almost ig- 
nored a few decades go, is now 
recognized as an essential part. of a 
good education, and it is being-increas- 
ingly emphasized and utilized. But 
| the proper balance should be mai 
tained It is quite possible to give it 
undue prominence, as is done in some 
places; of allowing it to overshadow 
and unduly limit the academic side_of 
| education.- ‘The latter should be first 
and foremost always, (or it is primary 
and fundamental. The cultural, in its 
highest sense, should precede the vo- 
cational in educational ideals. The 
pendulum may have’to swing back and 
forth for some time before the perfect 
haiance of sane equilibrium is found. 
We said that met development 
must come first. By this we meant 
in its relation to technical training. 
Bur, intruth, neither of these is of 
chief importance. Virtue, morality, the 
exercise of the social qualities of good 


will toall, of brotherly kindness, of ; 


disinterested service, and the develop- 


ment of the spiritual graces, should | 


ever stand supreme In every depart- 
ment, in the every-day activities, in 
every period of school life, the moral, 
social and spiritual development of the 
child should have chief and foremost 
consideration; yet how often is this 
neglected! Without this, the others 
may become, in 
have become, but instruments of evil 
and vice and crime, as the world learn- 
ed, to its bitter cost, not many years 
ago. All down throughthe ages, in 
the history ef all ‘the empires of the 
past, the great verity is taught that 
when the material avd the selfish and 
the sensual take precedence over the 
moral and. spiritual, deterioration and 
decay will inevitably result. It is a 
truth writ large in the whole provi- 
dential and righteous order of the u 
niverse. 


So it should be the supreme aim 
of every school and college to impress 
on every child the vital truth thar it is 
better to be good than to be wise, or 
clever, or great; that character trans- 
cends intellect; that honesty and up- 
rightness are better than riches; that 
he that ruleth his own heart is greater 
than he that caketh a city; that love is 
the regnant principle and kindness the 
most potent force inthe universe. Let 
“Tennyson speak: 


“Let knowledge strow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell, 
That mind and soul according well 

May make one music ay before."* 


Canadians Duly Recognized 

The Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf is an organiza- 
tion that meets biennially to discuss 
problems relating to their work. “The 
1923 meeting was held in Belleville, 
and last year's in Winnipeg. All 
superintendents, teachers and voca- 


tional instructors are eligible for | 


membership. Although _ professedly 
international in character, especially as 
regards this country, Canadians had 
been almost entirely overlooked in the 
election of, officers and appointment 
of committees. This, of course, was 
not intentional but just incidental, 
yet Canadian members naturally felt 
somewhat resentful of the oversight. 
At Winnipeg last summer, when he 
noticed that not one Canadian was 
put on the nominating committee, 
Mr. Fetterly entered a warm protest, 
and asked that Canadian members be 
given their fair proportion of positions 
on this and other committees, for 


puntless instances | 


j which, he claimed, they are fully as 
competentasthese in the United States, 


The justice of this request was at 
once conceded and acted upon, and 
one Canadian, Superintendent Rod- 
well of the Manitoba School, way 
placed on the executive, and six other 
Canadians, including Superintendent 
Fetterly and Miss Ford of the Ontario 
School, on various Committees. The 
1933 Convention will be held in the 
New Jersey School next June. 


Honors for Mr. Fetterly 

Ata Conference of Superintenden:s 
lof Schoois for the Deaf, to be heli 
concurrently, .the chief matter for 
consideration will be the school curr: 
culum, including a discussion of voca- 
tional work, especially to find our 
what is being done in regard to the 
placement of graduates through the in- 
nce of the school, and Mr. Fetterly 
ncluded in the list of speakers ou 
this very important subject. 


‘The World's Fair, to be held at 
i beginning on 
| June 1, is called the Century of Pro- 
‘gress exhibition, the chiet feature w 
be nearly every kind of industrial work 
shown in actual operation. It has 
been well designated “A $15,000, 000° 
School "’ and fortunate are_ the child- 
ren, as well as adults, who can see it 
|The attendance of Canadians will 
doubtless be much less than it would 
otherwise be were it not for the bir 
discount on the Canadian perfectly 
good dollar, which we all naturally, 
and quite justifiably, resent. 


The International Congress on the 
Education of the Deaf is arranging an 
exhibit at this Fair, of work done for 
and by the deaf, and a committe of 
five outstanding educators of the d 
one of whom is H. B. Fetterly, M. 
Superintendent of the Ontario School, 
has been appointed to arrange for this 
exhibit. Mr Fetterly has accepted, 
and intends to send as compiete a con 
tribution as possible from this Schoo! 


We must begin teaching childre: 
to do useful things when they are ver 
little. Work is a babit, and bur a few 
of usare born with aginstinct for labor 
If children are taught to do usefu 
things when they are young, they wr 
find some line of work which they wi 
enjoy and they will escape drudger 
because of this hiking. “The chil 
brought up in idleness falls a victim: t 
unhappiness, because there is no wor 
that he likes to do, and none that | 
knows how to do. [tis not the wor 
we are after. “That may be valuable 
but we are interested in the develoy 
ment of the character of the 
‘The teacher should try to so at 
the work that each chiid is benefit 
by his task.” It is natural for childre 
to like play better than work, an 
while play is necessary for mental an: 
physical dévelopment, it must be 
balanced by work. Work and_ pla: 
should be evenly balanced in the: life 
| of every school child. When itis no! 

done it isthe fault of the school. Thi 
applies to the home quite as much 
to the school, to parents quite as muct 
as to teachers. 


Canadians are not consuming a> 
much whiskey and alcoholic beverages 
as in former years, official figures show 
that last year the per capita consump- 
tion of spirits was only,21 gallons which 

'was the lowest for any year since 
Confederation, 65 year ago. Per cap- 
ita consumption of liquor in Canada 
in the latter part of the last century 
averaged 1.99 gallons. 
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This One Thing I Do 
An essential truth is thus graphi 
stated by Washington Gladden t 
is better to say, “This one thing I do,” 
than to say, “These forty things I 


Onurio, 


y Dovoart. Lt Fae E 
‘Stethaims, ova att. |, Linon, | dabble in.’ ”” “Phere was a time when 
oY! a j -of-all-tras 
Innwcrons.. — A. SOWAN, LONUON: 3 hes could be a jack-of-all-trades 
LW HL asitctox: Citas. A. Ftvax, Wooo. | With some degree of success, but that 


day has gone by. Now every man 
must be a specialist if he would suc- 
ceed in any avocation. We occasien- 
ally come across a story about some 
wonderful boy who could do a dozen 
different ‘kinds of work perfectly. 
Such stories are harmful to- young 
readers, for the lesson they aim to 
teach is not true to facts, and such 
phenomenal geniuses exist ohly ina 
fertile imagination. Of course itis 
well for every person to know some- 
thing of as many things as possible, 
and every boy and girl can and should 
be able to do most kindjof ordinary 
house and garden work, and be handy 
and useful in many more waysthan 
most of them are. “It has been said 
that the well educated person is the one 
who knows something about every- 
thing, and everything about some- 
thing. And so it is well for everyone’ 
to be ax self helpful in as many ways 
as possible; but to make a success in 
life it is necessary for each person to 
choose one avocation, then master it 
perfectly and stick to it. A man has 
now practically no chance at all of 
attaining to a high rank in any trade 
| or proiession, unless he is thoroughly 
proficient, even to the smallest detail, 
and he can become proficient only by 
putting his whole mind and energy 
into “‘this ene thing."” 


~ ‘THE CANADIAN 


scoot Morro: “The greatest hap- 
piness is found in making others 


happy.”” 


SarurDAy, APRIL Ist, 1933 


H J Clarke, B. A., Inspector of 
Public Schoo!s in Belleville and the 
South Hastings Inspectorate, and, by 
special appointment, of this School, 
has just completed his second semi- 
annual inspection, spending in all sev- 
enteen days here. This is the twenty- 
fifth year he has acted in this capacity, 
and his always kindly and svmpathetic 
manner towards the pupils, and his 
understanding and helpful, even when | 
critical attitude towards the teachers, 
have made him persona grata to every- 
body here, assuring him always of a 
hearty welcome. 


0.S.D. Ramblers win at Tweed | 


‘The O.$ D Ramblers journeyed | 
ty Tweed on March 20th, and took | 
the Tweed High School team into | 
camp by the score of 4 to 3. The | 
ime was a strenuous affair, and fairly | 
tast in sppts. Neither team was at full | 


What a Mother can do for 
a Deaf Child 
Miss Cora Byrd is the instructor of 


¢ 


she said, ‘’ What?’’ I said, “‘Laura 
told me | was deaf."’ I got this word 
deaf all right, but do not know how I 
got it. I did not hear it. 


Mether was heartbroken. She sat 
down, and slowly, patiently and kindly 
explained that I ‘could not hear. She 
some way made me understand why | 
could not yo to school with my sisters. 
I said, ‘I hear you now, or I would 
not know what you are saying."’ She 
said, ‘‘No, you are watching my lips.’ 
“After talking behind my back she soon 
had me convinced that | was deaf. | 


Canada is Making Progress 

Canada now ranks among the lead- 
ing countries of the world as a manu. 
facturer of- rubber goods. _Establish- 
ments manufacturing rubber tires, 
rubber footwear and other rubber goads 
numbered forty-eight in 1931. Be= 
sides supplying the domestic market, 
the industry contributes materially to 
the export trade uf Canada., The pro- 
ducts of this industry find their Way to 
the remotest parts of.the world; Spain, 
Uruguay, Dutch East Indies, Portu- 
guese Africa and China are buta few 


saw then that I was going to watch the 
the lips all the time. 


of the far-Hung countrieswhere Cana- 

dian tires are sold.” , 

; Of the three main classes of pro- 

gj ieee shouehe sha mY folks | ducts ‘manufactured, dubher tires and 

had some pretty good ideas when ‘hey | wbes_ acconnted foralipost 50 per cant 

found that they could:converse with | of the total; rubber'f eacit 

me by having me watch the motion of el aie era rea 
a . of | 30 per cent, and other rubber goods 

the lips, for they kept right at it, and if | for the bal: 

I failed at first to understand a word, hoe 

they stuck. right to it, one and then 

another, until I get it. | soon found 

out they were not going to give up, so 

I thought it best to try to understand 

and get over with it. 


‘The Port of Montreal, on the River, 
St. Lawrence, 1,000 miles inland from 
the open sea, in now one of me 
largest and most important ports inthe 
| world 

The 1932 season of navigation on 
the River St Lawrence was a parti- 


Sometimes when I just could not 
understand what mother was telling me 
eGo. che would. send Sister to lead | Cularly busy une for Montreal. » Upto 
te etodoic, Late one evening she sent | the end of November 964 oceat-going 
aie en lick the smokechouse door. [| vessels arrived at the port, an increas 
ine traid because it was almost dark. | a-153 overthe 1931 season. Among 
Tgrctended 1 did not, know what she | ‘Be principal imports unloaded at Mon- 

Well, no. use! She sent Sister | Weal was Bitish coal, which this year 

‘with me and her company banished | has teached  recoril proportions, and 
giles es | the coalchanding facilities were taxed 
feel Lowe may mother'a lot-for her. °°. capacity to unload the vessels laden 


patience; for when L went othe North | with WV elsh’and Scotch anthracite. 
Carolina School forthe Deaf, I did not) Coppermine river is a fast-flowing 
have much trouble getting started, | stream about 500 milesin length emp- 
as I could read lips and had some lan- tying into Coronation gulf on the Arc- 
guage to begin with. btic ocean. Although much of the 

| think ghat if all mothers of the | country through which this river flows 
Geaf would try to talk to their children | is treeless, yet the valley of the river 


| 


strength, but were quite evenly match- | ( 
ed The first period saw the O.S. D. | sewing in the’North Carolina School 
have much the better of the play with | for the Deaf. She is a remarkable 
Meyette, Bostoari, and Burlie combin- | speecii-reader, but even more remark- 
tne nicely to score two goals, ‘Tweed | able is her ability to use the English lan- 
aan eee cw lease of life in the second | guage accurately and fluently, the sort 
tame, and they ran in wo goals in | ot language that educated hearing 
cupid succession, Terry and © Rash- people about her use. In a recent 
ute heing the marksmen “The entire 
third period saw good hockey: played | 
sith the teams battliag even. J. Ryan 
ava rolling shot that eluded Matthews, 
put Tweed one up, Meyette combined 
vith Burlie to equal the score, and in 
tew minutes Bostnari put his team in 
te jead. “Tweed played four men up 
we the remainder of the game but 
| Vorick, Harrison and Meyette prov- 
{an unbeatable defence. 


what a deaf child's family can do to 
lay a good foundation during its pre- 
| school yeurs, as below: 
When I was three years old, I had 
a severe case of scarlet fever, which 
resulted in the loss of most of my hear- 
ing. From that time until 1 became 
totully deaf atthe age of eightit is hard 
to say which | depended mostly on, 
what hule hearing I had, or partly on 
reading the lips, with now and ‘then 
seme hearing. | can only remember 
| hearing sounds, never a conversation. 
1 remember hearing mother call my 
brother and myself in from play; 
sometimes | had heard someone speak 
my name. 
Atthe age of eight | had an attack 
of paralysis and was ill one yar, dur- 
| ing which time I lost all the hearing I 
had, but did not know it until after I 
had been deaf six months. I thought 
| everyone was keeping quiet because 
| was too sick to hear any noise. Soon 
| saw my sisters and brothers getting 
| their school books and getting ready 
to go to school. | began to wonder if 
1 was going to school, too When I 
saw no. one was arranging for me to 


Pweed—goal, Reeves; detence, 
uithand Terry; centre, C Rashotte; 
nys, McCrea and J. Rvan; Sub. 
ishatte, Leal, Cotton and Courne- 
= 


) 5,1). Ramblers—goal, Matthew: 
tence, W. Wozick and J. Harrison; 
ntre, Bostnari; wings, Meyette and 
tathe; Subs. Cecchi McShane, 
dixon and Richardson 


A Bad Habit 


he Ohio Chronicle calls attention 
+a had habit some deaf persons have 
making themselves a nuisance to 
usy people and jeopardizing the jobs | 
si deat friends, by calling at their places | gv toschool, I asked my sister if | was 
{ employment and asking to see theny | going to school. This sister had talked 
turing working hours. When the | to me more than any of the family 
employer or some of his office staff has | 
heen obliged to drop work perhaps a} 
dozen times a week in order to hunt 
up the party wanted he is aptto get rid 
of the deaf employee asa matter of self 
protection; he can not afford the waste | meant, 
of his own time or that of his employ- | like an idiot or aq) 
ees. lin a business establishment | 


her lips were easier to rei 
others. She looked sad and told me I 
could not go because | was “‘deaf."” 1 
did not know what the word “deat” 


into thethe room and found me crying. 


there are no visiting hours for employ- | 
ces, and deaf people wishing to see | 
friends should wait until shop | 


Kentucky Standard. | 


the: 
hoursare over. 


Ican remember reading her lips when 


issue of ‘The Volta Review she tells | 


since | had ‘lost my hearing because 
ad than the 


and thinking it meant something | 
ueer person, I began | 
to ery, I cried until my mother came | 


She was worried to find me crying | 
after such a long and severe illness. | 


“hen they first find they can't hear, |forms a shelter for a far growth of 
\itwould be a preat help to them when spruce and birch, Sie Jong Franklin 
| they come to school. followed this river down to'ity mouth 

in IS21. He and later explorers re~ 
ported the existence of copper alu 
the river and these reports hay@inter- 
ested various mining companies which, 
since the advent: of tte transporta- 


Do You {Talk in School? 
“Talk is cheap.”* 
Talk in the school room is a thief 
It steals your time. It wastes the 
{State's money. It lowers your grade 
It fay keep you off the Honor Roll 
It may rb you of promotion ; 
| filth largest exporting nation of the 
If you talk to your class-mates, YOU World, creeping up to that position in, 
are stealing your class-mates’ time, Vou | 19.32 ytzer having held seventh position 
jure holding them back and hindering jy J43} and sixth postion in 1930, 
their progress; you May cause them (© Canada has displaced Belgium and Ar- 
| fail to get on the Honor Roll: vou. getina in her climb to the present high 
may eause them to fail in examinations Sucion among leading-trade nations 
nbn she held 


tion, have done considerable 
ting in that remote part of 
northland, 


Canada has resumed her position as 


| and nor to be promoted. It is wrong ang hay redumed the 
| to steal another person's «ime previous to the unstable conditions 
If you talk, you hurt yourself and which upset world trade 
also your friends. [f you do not talk, pasar : 
you help yourself and your friends i In ine year ; 932 giaus sinned 
If you refuse to-talk with your class- leadership: “in. the sexportie’ Wace 
= newsprint paper and asbestos; held 
[mates in the school room, you are ; 
; . third place in the export ot wheat flour, 
helping them. You, willbe setting , ; 
‘ TSAI tourth in the export uf automobries and 
LTO te bane 1 wood pulp, and fitth in the export of 
Ger the no-talk habit Sse rubbertires, {ithe production of news- 
i classmates get gthe no Trim. print, nickel and asbestos the Dominion 
There is contehtment fas self-im- jeg the world and was second in the 
rovementin silence. Tt, You have Gutput of geld, plaunum and cobalt; 
| Tearned all your lessons and’ have no qhird in wheat and 2: and fourth in 
thing to do, you have your library books ayromobiles, copper and lead. 


to read. Reading is fine for you 

“Reading maketh a full man.” It is disclosed by the cHicial census 
Franklin, Lincoln, Garfield and taken in 1981 tar uliteracy in 
| many others become “full,” wise the Dominion has almost reached 


the vanishing point. According to the 

census 92.34 percent of the population 
3 e . 

of Canada over five years ot age could 

cither read or write. This was an in- 

crease of 2 34 per centin literacy from 


1921 to 1931. 


| men through reading. 
Talk is a thief. 
“Talk is cheap. 
| Observer 


—The Silent 


Students enrolled in Canadian 
schools in 1931 numbered 7,542, 7475 
these figures ‘ndicate that practically 
quarter of the population was 
ding school or universives. In 
208 teachers in 


‘Approximately one million radio sets | 
must be in use in Canada today. In | 
the goverment census taken in June 
1031 there were 770,436 radio sets in | one- 
use throughout the country and sales | atten 
feported. since that date to the end of 1931 there were S 


September number nearly 300,000. the Dominion. 


n | 
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“The New Emphasis Upon the { and some ten-year-old. It is perfectly j first place — they are emotionally | are not those who reap the crop, but 
* Little Child” ' possible for a child at the age of six | charged and are extremely difficult to! those who prepare the ground and sow 

The following article, taken from | to come to school with a five-year-old | change — not impossible, however. toseed. The fine women in our kind- 
the South Dakota Advocate, we com-| mind, which means he cannot carry | Therefore if during these early years’ ergartens who make religion under- 
mend to the careful perusal and con- | first-year work. It would have been | these mental sets can be developed standable are the great evangelists, 
possible to. have kept this child out of | toward the right things we will save 


sideration of parents, and all persons 
While appli- 


interested in children. Wh 
cable to all boys and girls, it applies, 


in some respects, more forcibly to 
Most of these 
Sere oa ote obo 


those who are deaf. 


of language, instead of the vocabulary 
of 4000 -words a six year old hearing 
child has—a somewhat exaggerated 
statement; and because of this lack of 
language, through which the hearing 


child gets so much of his imformation, 
the deaf child's knowledge is relatively 
greatly limited. This is all the more 
reason why he should get every pos- 
sible care and attention, described 
above, in his pre-school years, indi- 
cates how much mere difficult is the 
task of the teacher of the deaf than of 
the hearing, and denotes the wonder- 


ful achievements of the schools of the | 


deaf which, from such comparatively 
detective material, succeed in produc- 
ing a finished product of trained and 
educated pupils that is in no w n= 
ferior to those of hearing schools, es 
cept, perhaps, in regard to language, 


and is in some respects markedly su- | 


perior. 


“The race moves forward on the 
tet of little children.’" “The early years 
of life are almost supremely significant 
Weare living in an age which centers 
attention upon the little child in away 
never done before. Our thought is 
centered upon the pre-schoul years 
years six to seven—and we are being 
asked to consider more carefully than 
ever before that these years may have 
the attention due them. We are 
finding in our newer literature some 
astounding ‘Statements. We are re- 
cognizing, as never before, that certain 
fundamentais are being laid down in 
earlier years, and these should be 
cared for 


First, the medical inspector in public 
schouis finds that a child of six years 
comes to him with many detects. He 
has defective teeth, tunsils, eves, eats, 
and is) probably under-iourished. 
Thrs medical examiner ts saying to us, 
“Why is it these children have been 
neglected?"’ “The death rate has-been 
greatly cut down. ‘Twenty-five or thirty 
years ago thereNvas an enormous death 
rate compzred\, with the present. 

“To-day the rate is seventy out of one 
thousand. From the age one to six 
there is a sort of “‘no man’s land.”" 


When he comes to school at sx he 
is a mass of defects. “This could have 
been prevented if there had been some 
kind of examination—it authorities had 
kno n that these diseases prevailed 

The source of the difficuity is that 
the child is left to himself without prop- 
ercare. Weare going to pay a penalty 
if this is true. In most cases these 
troubles could have been discovered 


Physical incapacities fead to mentai 
incapacities. They could have heen 
found at the age of two or three, be- 
fore coming to school. “The pkysical 
inspector says that we have to pay 
more attention to the pre-school child. 

The school administrator comes 
along and has kis contributions to 
make. He says he discovers that about 
one-fourth. 


amount of money 
this are easily foun 


year-old. some a four-year-old mind, 
and even some a three-year-old mind 
Still others have the mind of an eight, 
year-old, some that of a nine-year-old, 


of the first grade pupils fail 
to pass first grade. When achild repeats 
a grade it costs the community a large 

‘The reasons for 
. Some aresdiscos- 
ered by the medical inspector. We are 
discovering in a number of cases the 
six-year-old child has a mind of a five- 


carry first-year work and thus save one 
year's failure, as well as the cost to the 
community and the tax fayer. When 
{a child fails he loses interest and 1s a 
source of trouble to clas: 
to himself. The school authorities are 
keenly concerned about this. When 
a child fails the first year of public 
school there is branded upon his soul 
the word “* failare.’’ He dislikes ed- 
ucation, school and opportunities, all 
on account of facts which could have 
been foreseen and prevented. We 
must therefore think more of the little 
child. The pre-school years are vast- 
ly the most important. 


From the third angle—the angle of 
the public school teacher. We used to 
think of the little child as an ignoramus 
when he first came to scheol. To-day, 
we think of the little child coming 
to school, our attitude is absolutely 
different. We think of him coming 
with almost an incredible amount of 
self-control and intelligence By the age 
lof five he has learned not merely to 
[control the muscles of his bods, his 
| hands, his feet; but has a great amount 
lof skill, By the age of five or six he 
Thas learned a number of objects about 
{him and knows what things are used 
|for. He comes, at the age of six, with 
a vocabulary of four thousand words 
' When you remember that Shikespeare 
had a vocabulary of 15.000 wo) 
| Milton had one of 8.000 words, vou 
can hardly conceive of the amount of 
knowledge a little child has.when he 
has a vocabulary of 4,000 words He 
has learned to take in things around 
him and thus, inste 


sand 


of com san 
Lignoramus, he has a vast amount of 
knowledge, He has learned mere be- 
fore coming than he wall learn inthe 
public school during the twelve years he 


will be there. “Uhe teacher is dealing 


with a keen, aletr mind “The werk of 
the first grade willbe dificult te some 
children and will be almost childish to 
others. They differ in mental capacity’ 


J the teacher hardly knows how to 
teach the grade, therefore teachers are 
saying that we must do more with the 
pre-school years. because they are 
years of incredible action, From the 
physical and intellectual angle we see 
how important they are 


From the fourth angle | want to call 
attention to three elements, One, in 
the years four and five, the little chil 
isquite a philosopher. He iscdncern- 
ed to reach back to the causal source 
Everything he sees has been mad 
he is concerned to know wh 
them. From six to tWelve the child is 
building in details. His philosophy 
from tour t3 five will be the philosophy 
which he carries through fife unless 
something happens in adolescence to 
change itt The child ts laying his 
fundamental principles—he is learning 
about God it, such a fashion that he 
will havesa_ philosophy for all of lite 
that will stand in days of trouble. See- 
ond, we have recently discovered that 
these pre-school y 
attitude —formuatic 
likes and dislikes, 
tions, all thin 
give 
Ssignificant 
church 


ju 


and 


is made 


rs are years of 
We day down 
rs and. supersti- 
< for which we can not 


reasons and yet are protoandly 
Why do we belong to the 
we do? We have ro reason 
other than we were brought up in that 
way and. accept these things from 
people whom we nd trusted. 
They will always be there “They are 
there as fundamental attitudes atid very 
difficult to change. “To-day we 


are 
finding that these fears ot lite gor back 
to early years—our likes and. dislikes 


go back there. These things have 


teacher and: 


school a year or so until he was abtc to | endless trouble later on. Third, cer- | 


tain fundamental habits are laid down 
inthese early years. These furnda- 
mental moral attitudes are laid down 
pre-school years. To-day we are 
coming to them in a sciéntific way. 
The child psychologists are calling our 


| attention te the supreme significance of 


pre-school years. 

From another angie we consider the 
social workers. A boy has come 
along atthe age of twelve or thirteen 
and for some act he has been carried 
before the juvenile court If the act 
is repeated the child is handed over to 
a psychologist to be studied. “The 
psychologist finds that the cause which 
brought him here has been as an under- 
current running for years and years. 
So the act at twelve or fourteen’ may 
have got root at-an earlier age. We 
are not concerned about the act, but 
use of this which bas been rooted 
's back 

There is still another group—the 
group of specialists concerned with 
nervous diseases of adolescents. “They 
are, in many cases, found to go back 
for years and finally emerge at fifteen 
or sixteen, but the origin goes back to 
six, orseven, or eight. “They say to- 
day if you are going to have healthy 
minds in adolescents you must’ have 
healthy minds ia early years and have 
proper influence in early life, thus 
jeading on to maturity. 


From all of these angles we see that 
we are being driven to realize that the 
child before six years of age 1s of al- 
most incredibie signiticance We must 
place new emphasis upon the early 
We also seck t0 see that the 
early years must have the attention they 
deserve. They cannot be treated light. 
iy and go on with the tssurance that 
they will come along all right. In the 
first place, we must have a new emph- 
asis onthe home and the training of 
parents, Mothers and fathers must 
know these things and be trained 
adequately to bring up ‘the childrer 
right. We must sce that the parents 
of litte children have, in th 
hands, the knowledge they need ‘The 
most neglected group in the church 
are the parents of little childen. Dur- 
ing the years three, four and five of a 
child the mother is more or less con- 
fined to the home and will not bave 
the opportunities which she had up 
until that ime. There is no real eftort 
to help the parents to know the big 
task and opportunity which is theirs, 
and put inte their hands the kind of 
knowledge they should have. We 
have got to take upon ourselves the 
training of little children for larger 
opportunity than ever before. 


sears. 


Our program of religious education 
cannot be confined by the four walls 
of the church. The program of reli- 
gious education miust at last reach out 
te every home and to mothers and 
fathers and thus give them opportunity 
of bringing the children along as they 
should be brought along. Second, we 
are not going to let the children grow 
up knowing-everything except the vital 
thing. 1 grew up feeling that school 
life had relation to life and to things 
that were significant. We are going 
to put into our curriculum training for 
parenthood. It is not only knowledge 
about themselves. . Boys arid girls ought 
to. kniow these things and how su- 
premely important also childhood is 

We can train young peopie before 
they enter into married life. Cou 
of training in parenthood are part of 
our scheme. Third, we are going to 
take the entrance of the child into 
church school. ‘The great gvangelists 


The child goes home from the first 
Sunday school saying that he likes the 
place, the teacher and the surround- 
ings. He goes from the first kinder- 
garten and says these things. _ I really 
means, ““Thy people shall be my 
people and thy God my God.’’ This 
means we are not going to put the 
children in basements If we have a 
beautiful place anywhere there is where 
we are going to put the children, be- 
cause we know that ‘‘first impressions 
are the lasting impressions.”” The 
very moment they have a standard vi 
comparison they make the comparison 

If the child does not find lovely 
things when he goes he thinks, if he 
does not say so, ‘That public schoo! 
is the place after all, and let me ger 
way from the church as quickly as | 
can. When we put the child in the 
midst we are following in Jesus’ steps 
We are going to get the most gracious 
and intelligent women we can find and 
thys give them the very finest kind of 
influence. We will look upon the 
child in a way we have not looked 
upon him before and thus rightly lead 
him to God. 


Handicap of the Deaf Child 


While it is possible fora deaf child 
to acquire as good an education a! 
hearing child, yet his deafness is a seri- 
ous handicap. It may be broadly true 
here is no royal road to learn- 
yet for the hearing child, as 
compared with the deaf, there isa roy- 
alroad  Itis said, no doubt truly, 
that at least half of what the avera 
hearing person knows, he learned by 
fore he was seven years of age without 
any conscious effort “This is certam- 
ly true as regards language — Every 
hearing child, from its infancy, is ao- 
ing languake, and the ideas and 
knowledge that come through lang- 
uage, every waking hour. Nearly all 
of our language is gained by hearing 
others talk, and reproducing these 
forms of speech in our own conversa: 
tien, So, when a hearing child enters 
school, he has already acquired a large 
amount of knowledge and the abiley 
touse and understand the forms ct 
language in general use 


‘The deat child, on the contrar, 
enters school with very tittle mented 
aevelopmerit, and in most: cases wrt 
absolutely no command of languay 
He must start where the hearing © - 
fant began, but without the latter + 
ability to hear. He must now leary 
his tirse word, and day by day, ard 
word by word, slowly and labouriou: 
build up his vocabulary and’ powers 
It takes three or fo 
years for a deaf child to uire os 
much language as a heamyehi hu 
when he enters school; and ®en the 
he will not be able to express himse 
nearly so freely and accurately, for 
is impossible for him to obtain t 
multi-repetition that is essential tot) 
acquisition of facility in the use 
language. Hence the importance 
sending the deaf child to school «s 
soon as he has reached the minimum 
age. Not otherwise will it have a 
fainchance of making good progress 
and securing an education adequate to 
its needs, 


Without the love. of books the rick- 
est man is poor; but endowed with 
these treasures of treasures the, poorest 
nis rich. He has wealth that no 
circumstance can diminish, _ riches 
which are everincreasing, friends who 
never desert him, pleasures that never 
—- Langford. 
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Adventures in Reading 
"(Continued from Page 3) 


these creates in him the wish to imper- 
sonate those of others. We have 
watched his personal urge for expres- 
sion grow. Harold is soon as inten- 
sely interested in. playing the part of 
“Mary’’ washing the dishes for her 
mother as in being the boy in the story. 
Indentities are lost as'each child steps 
into his chosen character. Orderly 
thinking is developed, as the child must 
have a- mental picture of the story as 
a whele before details are assigned. 
Memory. is an important factor, and } 
how anxious they are to learn the.con- | 
yersational expressions given in the 
story! It is a joy to see these used with 
spontaneity and naturalness, and even 
when impromptu and incorrect lan- | 
guage is used we feel that our children 
are giving the true oral expression we 
long for but so often lose in our stilted 
language lessons We are thorough- 
ly enjoying Miss Alcorn’s Conversa- 
tional Reader.” It isthe only reader 
without pictures on our shelves, but it 
brings the happiest of smiles'when it} 
makes its appearance. Longer con- | 
tinued stories are found interesting, 
especially when there is sufficient re- 
petition of conversational phrases to | 
make easy memorizing We are us- | 


J. Dearborn as an easy introduction to | 
the more lengthy dramatization of such 
stories as, “The Three Bears, Little 
Black Sambo, The Three Little Kit- 
tens, Work-A-Day Doings on the 
Farm, ete. 

Mental stimulus is greater and there 
is keener enjoyment when the children 
know thar the story to be told will be} 
expressed graphically, rather thanin | 
humdrum words. For this, skeleton 
actiog figures are used. In their art | 
perind, the children learn to. draw 
quickly and with =the minimum num- 
ber of strokes figures that easily repre- 
sent their interpretation of the story. | 
These figures, may appear crude to 
some observers but one can without | 
diticulty recognize individual touches | 
expressing imaginary or actual exper- 
ienves It has given splendid scope 
forthe developing of creative ability 
In several cases children who have ap- 
peared dull and uninterested in many 
phases of class-room work have excel- 
led inthis It has been surprising to | 
see them respond and accurately illus- | 
trate the story, when there would have 
hee practically no success in repro- 
ducing it orally of in writing. 

(ur adventures is reading are prov- 
ing \aluable in our oral and written | 
lan This is particularly noi 
the writing of diaries. 


‘The 


in 
ren enjoy recording the happen- 
{ the previous day and find these | 


tore interesting under the grow: 

ading of “*My Diary’’ than the 
tme ‘News."’ We are finding | 
amuch freer application of every day | 
eXpressions, an easier introduction to | 
direc: narration and less difficulty in| 
the use of adjectives and adverbs | 

We claim nothing original; what | 
has heen said is but the result of glean- 
ings from others; but we do feel that 
our wttle children have never been so | 
Interested. in books and the printed 
page as they are now. 


Speech 
By Beatrice RieRDON 

‘Teachers of the deaf have excep- 
Honal opportunities for obtaining evi- 
dence of slight degrees of hearing pow- 
er and utilizing them for the general 
benetit. of the pupil as well as for che | 
sake of the valuable contribution of 
even alittle hearing to the progress of 
It education i 

A child is seldom absolutely deaf. 
Any hearing power is of value and any 


| ear is unable to take high frequencies, 


| time. When the child has the rhyth 


improvement in the use of it which can 
be attained by exciting more activity 
the parts of the auditory apparatus 
which have escaped damage extends 
the pupil’s experience of the external 
world .by adding fresh incentive to 
thought. 7 

A remnant of hearing power can be 
cultivated and developed during the 
teaching of speech. Sound thus pro- 
duced in the vocal organs is conducted 
to the inner ear by bone conduction 
even if more sound passes by the usual 
channels. This bone conduction often 
accounts for the fullness and clearness 
of the sounds we hear. ~The sounds 
we hear are composed of the blending 
of vibrations conveyed to the essential 
ore of hearing through different.me- 

lia. 

Auricular training develops residual 
hearing to enable the child to hear and 
understand language. The 2A audi- 
ometer shows the.gpild’s iam ! 
threshold of hearing. It shows where 
his hearing is located The'teacher 
knows then how to build up auricular 
training for him 

Instrumental stimulation gives prac- | 
tice in listening to the frequencies i 
which cover the speech range. If the 


speech is less intelligible. High fre- | 
quency deafness is the lack of ability | 
to hear the high frequency tones. If} 
the consonants are gone the child will | 
not have intelligibility. | 
After giving instrumental stimulation 
e the pupil listen to the voice. | 
Nothing can take the place of the | 
voice’’ the education or re-educa- } 
tion of hearin; Only speech has the } 
same characteristics as speech. When | 
the child’can hear the voice, teach the | 
differences between vowel sounds. 
‘The repetition of vowels stimulates 
the hearing and acquaints the ear with 
the tone of the human voice and to its 
variety of changes in pitch and inten- 
sity. The first task of the child is to 
learn to recognize the elementary | 
vowels, a(r), ee, o-¢, 00, a-e, singly 
and in combinations We want him 
to make a mental connection as soon 


‘as possible between the sound of a 


word and its meaning. “The faster we 
give him a hearing vocabulary, the 
faster is his growth in mental develop- 
ment. Mental development is a by- 
product.of auricular training. Listen- 
ing is a mental attitude. Hearing is 
more or less automatic. 

Auricular training is a wonderful 
help in teaching inflectiof and accent. 
To combine whatever hearing the 
child has with his sense of v i 
the most normal way ef obtai 
speech. If he has no hearing we must 


| work entirely from the sense of vibra- 


tion. Our voices are changing all the 
ime. Let him feel the voice by touch- 
ing the cheeks, larynx, chest, back of 
the head or wherever you want him 
to feel these vibrations. ™ 

The aim of rhythm for the deaf is 
speech. It aims to. make the child sen- 
ive to the most delicate changes in 
vibration. Get rhythm in speech by 
the easiest bodily rhythm possible, 
swinging, swaying to 2-+. 3-4, etc., 


feeling in him, let him give voice. 
Develop a keen sense of touch 


It 
is the only means of develpping shades 


of difference if the child‘has no hear, 


Co-ordinate the muscles of 


For rhythmical speech, breathing 
must be controlled and correct pauses | 
made in sentences. Words must be | 
spoken in breath groups. Resonance | 
is of vital importance. Nasality reso- 
nance lends color to the voice. 

“Fhe most important part of rhythm 
is accent. ‘The effort of accent raises 
the voice. ‘Uhe child must form a 


mental picture of the action which 


a 


makes his voice sound as needed. Feel- 
ing must guide the deaf child. Rhyth- 
mical exercises give the teacher many 
proofs that intelligibility is helped more 
by normal speed, rhythm and accent 
of speech than by accuracy in the vowel 
and consonant sounds. Teach the 
accent of every word. Let the child 
select the important words in‘a sen- 
tence. ‘Let him read aloud every day, 
giving accent, phrasing and emphasis 
toconvey the meaning he wants to give. 

Every teacher of the deaf should 
have the ear trained to know the voice. 
The speech work should be made as 
pleasurable as possible. Entering into 
thythm work whole-heartedly will give 
a more spontaneous and natural reac- 
tion. 

The child must have a vital purpose 
in speaking. He must have something 
he wishes to say to someone who is 
disposed to hear it. We must provide 
a listening attitude toward his important 
communications. We must surround 
him with an oral atmosphere. 


The Development of Initiative 
Through the Study of Art 


Reflections from the North-east Corner 
y Mabel I. Cass 

In harmony with the general stard- 
ard setthemselves by the deaf—that 
of doing what hearing peopie do and 
doing it better—the art room must 
measure up. e 

All teachers of #af children know 

a particular thrill they experience, 
when, like beacon fires from. hill to 
hill the light of the birth of an idea 
shines from a child's eyes, then from 
another's until the whole class is 
one unanimous glow of ‘knowing.’ 
When ghe subject matter is some man- 
ifestation of beauty, see in that shining 
ok, pleasure mingled ‘with awe, 
reverence or even worship. This is 
the inspiring and priceless moment to 
ateacher of art. If through some 
alchemy of suggestion and native abilit: 
the feeling.can be transmuted to a wish 
to reproduce this pleasure in some 
way, cither forthe continuance of their 
own enjoyment or that of ethers, one 
step toward the development of initia- 
¢ is well begun. 
This development might be. called 
a primary purpose of art teaching. 
bur we shall miss its best value unless 
we arrive early at the final goal which 
is the appreciation of beauty. Through 
appreciation should rise the instinctive 
desire to create If the urge is obeyed, 
out of the experiences comes the 
knowledge that we are only ‘“Think- 
ing God's thoughts after Him."” The 
feeling of the necessity to originate, to 
interpret or even to reproduce elements 
of beauty may be early induced through 
stimulation of the imaginatior This 
accomplished, the remaining work of 
the teacher is merely to provide gui- 
dance, share the enthusiasm and leave 
access to the working materials. 

‘The influence of material is a large 
factor not onlyfof the product but also 
of the pleasure in a problem. ““The | 
best is good enough”’ decides the kind 
and quality of supplies Never having 
been refused anything for which we 
have asked, there is in the art room an 
adequate furnishing of things properly 
belonging to the study of art. Perhaps 
the word adequate should be modified 
in view of certain items already set 
down on the requisition for next year. 
Our own shops have built several art- 
icles and occasional reference to these 
in an appreciative way sends a flush of 
justifiable pride to the faces of those 
whose work they are and sets others to | 
thinking of new devices of possible 
usefulness. 

‘The course of study followed includ- 
es that outlined for the Public and 
High Schools of the Province, supple- 
mented by such ramifications as will 


more directly lead up to applied art of - 
some commercial value. Wetry to 
avoid all ‘fussy’ work and make no- 
thing which may be called a knick- 
knack or which will shortly be worth- 
less. ; 

Subject matter. Page the world. 
There is nothing without some cle- 
ment of beauty. 


“Interpret your own environment,”” 
is a much uttered sentence at the On- 
tario College of, Art to those who as- 
pire to understand and use the language 
of Tom Thompson and Robert 
Holmes. - We so aspire. Much de- 
pends on seeing that at which one 
looks. The deaf excel in this pre- 
requisite. 

The Ontario school is very happily 
situated for the study of natural form 
as well as with regard to things which 
tend to project the questing mind be- 
yond the visible. For our spaces we 
|have large areas of open sky,a quiet 
| stretch of water, mile-wide anda fair 
| way to the sunsets. Decorative varieties 
| of trees edge the shore, line the drives, 
|.dot the slopes or stand majestically 
about the grounds. Hedgerows of 
| lowering shrubs are encouraged by 
neighbouring farmers The school 
| orchard and gardens give us fruit and 
| vegetables forthe taking. A certain 
i lane provides-an endless variety of ex- 
quisite weeds. Perennial borders may 
| be visited for cultivated fowers while 
woods a few miles away are yearly 
visited for the wild ones. 


| A more lively interest is entertained 
for those things which may be glimps- 
ed at iftervals, adding to the mystery 
of how, why, when, where, who, 
whose and whom. A Dominion air-, 
base near by uses our <chool as a pivot, 
while the Royal Mail appears and dis- 
pears in the same lane of the sky. 
The King’s Highway brings an Indian 
Chiet, a governor-gene?al, premiers, 
a bishop, an ambassador, fathers and 
mothers, tourists, Santa Claus. Be- 
jyond the highway through ascreen of 
trees the smoking steel horses rush 
furiously by.” Lookigg down on the 
harbour from the mile-long elm-arched 
walk to the city one may see, some- 
times, a coaling vessel from Scotland.* 
None of these things is oppressively"in 
the foreground where they might be- 
come so familtar as to be overlooked, 
but instead they beckon the mind to 
further adventure with them long after 
they are out of sight 


This wondering about things is a 
lever to uncap a sealed or rouse into 
activity a dormant /imager! 
once fihctioning, cgnnects with will, « 
with skill, and leaps to action in a burst 
of initiative 


Many plans to interest exploring in- 
tellizences and lure them to experi- 
ments ana discoveries present them- 


Pseives, asking to be given'visible form 


Time is short. Space is limited. Only 
a few devices get a chance to prove 


i their usefulness: 


Every teacher of art knows that the 
term might be profitably and pleasur- 
ably spent on any one branch of art 
which a class may be studying. How 
difficult to break away when a vista of 
possibie achievements beckons. But 
break away we must or the growing 
time of some other branch will pass, 
neglected, and never come again. A 
child at ten begins to grasp and use 


| such laws of beauty as be is capable of 


seeing. At fifteen the power begins to 
lessen until at twenty: the free growth 
of imagination has become stationary 
and settled to. mere mechanical reac- 
tion. The teacher's work is done. So 
must the reach exceed the grasp.and 


the circumscribing course seems wisest 


after all. 

With the handicap of hearing loss 
which is responsible, not only for great 
gaps in the pupils’ vocabularies, but 
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also for the difficulty ‘of theiraccustom- | loose-leaf book of black construction | answer, a better solution springs from morning appeared in class with his 
- ing themselves tothe different use of | paper has six inch pieces of hand | some fertile brain inthe class. A fifth | “scoop.” 


. many words they do know, together | made lace and medallions carefully | grade boy, on the occasion of some | Just now we are absorbed in letter. 
ig with the necessary space of time which | sewed to its pages. The designs ex- | way of displaying the large Romanlet- | ing mottoes which include a decura- 
i must be taken for lip-reading and emplify very well, balance, harmony | ters being up for heavy thinking, re- | tive initial. One or two of the better 


speech in connection with preliminary and rhythm of line and shape, as well | ferred us to the neutral value scale | successes will be framed and dedicated 
explanations and directions, there is | as being real storehouses of the seven mounted on sateen, to the end that! to the task of helping to lift the out- 
the inflexible fact that an hourhas only | nature motifs. Sometimes the designs | now, not only our alphabets but also.a|jook. ‘It isn’t any trouble just to 
sixty minutes, a week has just one les- | are cepied black on white, or the re- | large amount of illustrative material is |'s-m-i-l-e,”’ ‘‘First things’ first’? and 
son and our year is shorter by several} verse. It is nor a popular exercise | easily hung oris folded compactly away 
lessons than that.of the day-school. Ie} with the boys. They ‘object’ to. such | in the cupboard. e should help. 
really seems that Yeaf children are ex- | effeminate occupation. That'is, they During a junior hour, when all] At the end of each lesson, if there 
. pected to excel at\almost every point. did, until shown sketches of manikins | erasers were taboo, the somefime-ex- | is time, the art expressions learned or 
The fact is that they do. This is net a signed by men and were assured that | pected objection to the teacher using | used during the lesson are assembled 
miracle, Itis determination to succeed, | many men made a great deal of money | brush on the blackboard arrived. | in aconnected account, written, dated, 
It is co-operative response to the ap- designing and manufacturing textiles | Finding the exception difficult to de- “on a sheet of newsprint the size of the 
peal of the teacher, to the expectations and clothing. The teacher left cy fend, a real pal in need drew the at- | drawing paper and fastened to it with 
of fond parents and friends and to thar | Tom) shortly after this interlude. Re- | tention from an embarrassing moment | clip. This brings the language 
inner voice common to all growing | turning she found that almost without | and focused it on himself oy waving | closer to the subject than did our old 
Thine: exc men the pune bad made neW/and his paper about yale be smuggled for | way of keeping it in a separate note 
Sarr i original designs in'adciion. words to express his idea. Oninvita- | book. ‘This shield of newsprint pro- 
4 one ging 0 2 amt gre | OF place of it. This wat the sort of rion he came up front and showed how | tects the work at wel, eee 
Sa ee sere Ucphe: quets | cammutbey pave learned wich will in | paper letters could be moved along to! J)uring the spring months basketry 
| tions asked by the curious. will indi- | st The reat ckaldier anc inot have show letter, word and line spacing 1f | 25 been on the timetable for a group 
z cate the range of imagination and el f ay Gd sie ren seem to have | we only had some way of holding them | ¢¢ girls from an ungraded class in the 
Seen aesree oiver tie teacher. a | 2 "ell Axed prejudice against copying up on the board. The teacher accepted | junior department, , “Reed: winddy 
q Peon chy helge to plan a. future les- | *#hout variation. Ic is a tradition that: the interruption and the venture in | boxes, jardinieres and other things have 
son. Some principle to be taught |1p *PPean a Haller en party oF jnitiarive with thanks. The stiffened | been made for the schoul,.while the 
later may be illustrated in such a way the masquerade carnival in a costume cyr-outletters, slipped into a horizontal | delighted weavers of the ancient craft 
ever seen before is a sine iB is just scale of grooved parallel bars, permit | y;oudly bundled home flower and waste 
ulation. Just now there are three ae cone hg fe ne ef Ghats of quick changes and give another: o.5er baskets, covered jars and more 
families of dolls whose lettered names oie PUIG TAU AE MC a at eure of cits paricipuien with at- | jardinieres. 
uu Cia an a tendent volleys of critical comments o ats ‘ 
are — Monochromatic, — Anaazous | ne ther collections inthe process on arangement. Frequent engires are tenatvely ut 
vor t eT | of ‘assembling are, shells, feathers, 4 as to the date for this year's classes to 
fell a victim to a bargain sale of silk ic 0 ote A little drill to fix the different styles | besinasTheb it 
i ich hi leaves, seeds, buttons, fans, cuins, Aaa scr egin. The boys as well seem to have 
crepe -handkerchiefs which had the s, seeds, buttons, fans, + of lettering is given through a distribu- Tad oobi ce Betaat j 
i ly | crests, textiles, Indian relics. i evenvel h an aching void only to be satisfied by 
look of having been dyed expressly ; ie _._ tion of envelopes. each centaining | their inclusion in a basketry class. 
for the purpose of showing harmony | A small contrivance called adesign- several samples of each style. “This is zs 
of colour.) Dish gardens provide a | oscope has been found tobring achild a goud lip-reading exercise. Once the | A form which developed but mis- 
community interest in their acrange- from a state of absolute indifference to ability to arrange the lettering accord- directed initiative takes is the cause of 
ments of garden, jungle or. sea-shore | the possibilities of design, tor one of ing to style is felt, there is additional | some funspoking complaints from the 
with animals, people, birds and jairies | mild wonder retiected in the eyes as pleasure to be had from the perusal of j erade teachers who find ‘the pupils’ 
me to scale, We de not grow geraniums they are lifted with the voice echoing papers and magazines notebooks *‘all messed up’? with ori- 
G but plant climbing beans, ivy or other | How?” and ‘'Pretty,'’ indicating — “The colour sphere is always a mag- ginal and startling designs. But then 
decorative vines in our window boxes. | that a start has been made toward this net for wondering attention. When a the art teacher despairs of ever getting 
iy Potatoes have given us, not beauty of to-be-developed power of commenc: new pupil arrives with the class the their classes to the place where they will 
form, but the excitement of watching | ing. We have never used this toy in escher is requested by one‘of the so- not leave musical notes (without a sign- 
strong growth andthe anticipation of any formal way but think we shall, as phisticated, to spin the sphere. * One ature), arithmetical calculations or 


“Ryery day is a fresh beginning’ 


as to attract attention and elicit spec- 


free eran sized reproductions which | only last night the enlarged technicolor suspects that the petition is only ffty | “Donald loves Marie’ on the new draw- 
with a little salt are real prizes. Every- | effects revolved on a local screen. per cent for the benefit of the uninitiat- | ine boards : 
body under ten, shall we say, the ught Near a window during the winter ed. 4 Hl Almost daily the art teacher receives 


that peanuts grew on trees until we we keep a sheet of black paper along In connection with the Munsell offerings of extramural efforts to please, 
planted some. One boy did not with a magnifying glass with intent (0 system of colour notations, we have ranging from a snail shell to an enlarged 
Know that leaving a window open on disprove the assertion ‘that no two tmade large wall charts showing dif- | COPY, of the Venus sketehed from a 
ae avery cold day would freeze plants. snowflakes are alike. (Although the ferent sections of the sphere. ‘The | pencil box retrieved from the waste 
isi Now we cannot prove that peanuts do teacher says it is true. ) upils, have access to the colour atlag | Basket. Or maybe it’s a movie-star or 
Rot grow on trees “The favourite study of both inter- |and. fteely consult it in keying their {the favorite racing-boat. These of 
The study of natural form, while it mediates and seniors: is perspective. | colors They have cut half-inch | course ment only praise. For what is 
| defies imitation, invites and demands For picture planes we use anumber of | squares of color from magazines and | Detter than a beaming countenance ‘or 
By interpretation." Through observation “thin. plates of glass marked in inch | mounted them on vertical planes along | health, happiness and this little thing 
of the ways in which others have re- squares, as well as using the screen on | with the neutral axis. _ {called ini 
corded their impressions, we essay to the model stand. A large adjustable | We have not seen the colour tree | AS an indication of ‘co-oper 
express our own in such a way as to paper cone gives the range of vision | but we think that perhaps we can between the art rd6m and other » 
exhibit some principle ofbeauty. Per- for one eye. A great number of pictures | make one which will serve. Until its |, Hvities of the school, the willingness of 
haps charmed with the ‘result of the are analysed to discover vanishing | completion we use one ofthe large in- | the junior department to use our cul- 
effort, we share our pleasure orvaddto point, eye-level and spectator's point. | sertion charts our notation in all its papers stands as 
our praise. This encourages to fur- Besides the usual type forms of painted | y-,, ¢h, Fi . king the | #0 evidence. We return in kind oy 
: ther effort and accor ling as we are wood, and the objects based on theses) charred of volue und chroma we use | CutnE blocks for calencars or printie 
{ humble workmen or too proud do we. we painted other related objects with | woe"s i Shri ann bait We USE | designs on book covers. 
Continge to. make “masterpieces” diferent steps in value, todemonstrate | Water colour in small covstal elaises Discs cards fora banquet wire 
froma Pants of all’ chai have melt?” “the change in valuelafected sbyincid! | cote rec reeset atvaats level | ted b seal hile seve al 
: : Histor tg prea f of strongest chroma, we add water | Painted by an are class, while seve a 
From V. M. Hillyer's ‘Child's ent and reflected light. We expect too, black for the steps in value, and | @rades assisted in making small p o- 
History of the World’” we took the carry this through to colour and | eutral gray of alike value for changes | Perties for the school play The cr 
Staircase of Time, each flight a thou- different surfaces. in chroma At present we have no way | Penter shop is often called on for 
N 


sand years, each step acentury.. Cor- For picture study, besides the min-| of showing all the steps atthe same materials used in applied art. 
relating the successive art ages with iatures kept by.the children, there are |time, having to rest one glass on an- co-operation here we fear is all ¢ 
historical events, it is signiticant that large portfolios of pictures for class | other with a cardboard disc between, | Way. The print shop has given us 
the earliest recorded history of man study mounted and arranged according | A recent spill suggested a honeycomb | vice and shared with us various n.¢- 
ne exists only Yn works of art, Our art to country and to artist. In another | effect of shallow partitiuned shelves, | diums. The art room designed book 
library consists of a representative collection the pictures are grouped as| nine spaces high and eleven wide, | eds for the manual training depat- 


group of books by standard authorities. to subject, whether narrative. histori- | which will hold all the glasses of | ment and received for its trouble a 
i To supplement and vary these, we get Cal, dramatic, symbolical or charm. | colour and the neutral axis as well. nicely made book rack. 
Se books from the Public Library which The pupils help to decide where the 


r i Working with the Départment of 
Feet er i seton Cha Cpe tctes belog” wih of couse Re | gl ythe, Tate Sh APPueG at OS Educaton, The Natal Galle 
pings Books are kept for each branch cessary guiding and correction. Be- | the cutting of linoleum blocks by the | Canada at Ottawa and the Art Gallery 
of artin which we are interested. We tween postings of pupils’ work, these) senior pupils and the school-wide | of Toronto distribute loan collections 
5 have some thirty or forty of these in fe for informal study, on the display | sinting of cards and wrapping tissues. | Of pictures and slides toschools.  Sev- 
which the clippings are mounted on boards) The seniors, once launched, were un. | fal of the larger art companies either 
construction paper of harmonizing hue _ Following directions in an art maga-| supervised except when help was jloan on prospects of selling, or rent 
available for research. Each senior zine, one of the boys mounted our| asked for. Although our supply of | 2roups of reproductions. We take 

has his individual buok as well, a page extra miniatures, double, on heavy| blocks, type high, was more than j advantage of this as time permits. 
or two of which he devotes to each of cardboard for use with the stereoscope. | equal to the demand, one boy follow-| A permanent addition to our lare 
ihe various headings of the class This is popular in free periods and | ing up some linoleum floor repairing | pictures this autumn was made throuzh 
books. ae i generates a fresh interest in the pic-| like a robin follows a shovel in spring, | the generosity of the Ontario Associ- 
For work: in desig, besides the tures. pounced on discarded pieces which, | ation of The Deaf which presented 
space-breaking ideas stored away in Sometimes suggestions are solicited | after making type high in the carpen- | the school with the landscape “Sum: 
the mind, there are the beautifully when the teacher is puzzled. Some- | ter shop, he cut, then fitted with type | mer Clouds’’_ from the brush of the 
broken areas in our collections. A times when she thinks she knows the from the print shop and the ngxt Canadian. artist George “Thompsen. 
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Published Twice a Month During the Schoo! Year at the Ontario School for the Deaf 


Canadian Women Play Well Their Part 
In Heroic Deeds and in Literary Art 


jewelled with lo 
The stars of night are beneath it, the mom- 


Tire pete of C 
the bird, 
Ani over its weariest moments the music of 
hope is heard. 

So when my life-work is finished 
tw God for my wages 

Jwonder if He cm give mea heavenlier 
heritage 

Than to feel that each day that [ live is 
lasped and jeweiled with love, 

With the \stars Of night beneath ita 

ning stars above. 


the 


This poem, happily entitled “The 
Common Jo expresses, but no 
better than scores of others, the spirit 

. of cheer, and good-will, and help- 
fulness that animates and permeates 
the verses penned by that talented 
poctess, Miss Ethelwyn Wetherald, 
which) Charles G. D. Roberts | so 
appropriately characterized ay A 
balm for pain,’* which breathed 


“Phe: spirit ofthe sun are suas 
The spirit of the wind and rain, 


and surely no writer could desire a 
finer or more worthy tribute than this, 
especially coming as it did from "* The 
Dein of Canadian Poets” 

Hut not all her poems are thus 
estively didactic, for she is equally 
fe tous in her beautifully descriptive 
poems, in her humorous verse, 
+ rhymes for children, in her 
tant love poems, in her simple 
peoravalof “the common deeds and 

Hences of the common day," 
isin her more serious but aly 
si alating Iries of life and wisdom 


ther love for literature, in her fine 
instiner and in her capacity for 
tous expression’ it might be said 
Miss) Wetherald was “as to the 
moorborn.’’ Her father wasa man 
Interary attainments, an able 
and an eloquent: preacher 
He vas the founder and for several 
se the principal at the famous R 
wood Academy, and afterwards: of 
Hi. orford College, near Philadelphia, 
Wetherald grew up in an 
at) sphere of refinement and literary 
nd her fine gift of poesy was 
neous emanation of a spirit 
with the love of the true, 
cautiful and the good. 


etal 


Se Tiss 


th sp 


ated 


Lany poets, even some of the best, 


Vie nature, and write of it, as some- 
thing quite apart. from themselves 
i describe what they see, Beau- 


this, perhaps, bur extraneously 
Theyre spectators rather thay partic- 
Others, like “Tennyson, use 
nature chiefly for didactic purposes— 
to point a moral or adorn a tale’’. 
Miss Wetherald, while fully 
Conscious of its external beauties, 
seems on occasion ‘to. see right into 
the heart of nature, to be imbued with 
and able to interpret its various and va- 
iezated moods and transformations, to 
become, as Ulysses was, ‘a partof alt 
she has seen.” Following are some ex- 
amples: 


Ope your doors and take me in, 
Spirit of the wood; Rs 

Wash me clean of dust and dj 
Clothe me in your mood." 


All your dusky twilight.stores 
Te ses “give 
) Take-me in and lock the doors, 
Show me how to li 


Ope your doors and take me in, 
Spirit of the wood: 

Take me, make me next of kin 
‘To your leafy brood. 


‘A spirit through my window came’’: 


She knew the ech 
Ofall the deep-pink blossoms of the 
peach, , : 
Told 
trees, 
‘The thoughts of each: 


the meanings of the 


n my car 


Explained to me 
The language of the bird and frog and 
bee, 
‘The messages the streams and rivers 
take 
Unto the sea 


woods; 
ed there through the day, 
It stayed there through the selitudes 
Of a night with no moon ray. 


‘Through the day so dusty, worn and 
_ My heart was cool and free: 
Through the wild night, tempest-tos- 
sed and drear, 
My heart slept peacefully. 


rd on the grass in reverie 
¢ cool and sweet 

the xreen glooms that often 
thoughtlessly 
Ttread beneath my feet, 


And felt with thoughts I cannot under 
stand, 
And know not how to speak, 
A daisy reaching up its hand 
To lay it on my cheek 


‘The woodland stretched its arms to 
me. 
And into its arms I went: 
While by my side invisibly 
Walked musing-zyed content. 


The woodland «spake no word te 
But, oh, its thoughts were sweet: 
Against my spirit like 
I felt the thought-wave: 


In the urgent solitudes 

Lies the spur of larger moods; 
Inthe friendship of the trees 
Dwell all sweet serenities. 


Wordsworth, that 
temple, wrote: 

me the meanest fe 
can give 

Thoughts that often do lie wo deep for 
tears’ 3 


high-priest of 
nature” 


er that blows, 


And in no less worshipful a spirit 
‘has Miss Wetherale entered into the 
inner sanctuary of nature, and in the 
following lines has she no less impres- 
sively voiced her love for even the 
commonest object that the Peter Bell's 
| and other “{blind’’ people do not see: 
Give me the poorest weed 
To satisfy my spirit!s need. 
The brownest blade of grass 
Will know and greet ine as I pass 


heart if the heart of the” 


The mind could not invent 
A better thing than Nature meant. 


Wordsworth says of Peter Bell, who 
is typical of people who have no in- 
terest in or appreciation of the wonders 
and beauties of nature, 

\ “A primrose by the river's brim 

A yellow primrose was to him 

i And it was nothing more."” 

' Miss Wetherald, in the follow 
poem, portrays quite as expressively, 

| but more fully, the persons—of whom 
there are many,— who. having eye: 
see nothing, of at least derive no en- 
joyment from the lavish beauties of 
nature, their minds and hearts and 
souls being encased in the sordid af- 
fairs of business: 


The Blind Man 
The blind man at his window bars 
Stands in the morning deyy dim; 
‘The lily-footed dawn, the ee 
‘That wait for it, are naught to him. 


And naught to his unseeing eyes 
The brownness of a sunny plain, 
Where worn and drowsy August lies, 

And wakens but to sleep again. 


Ard naught to im a greening slope, 

ac best yearns up to the heights above, 

‘And naught the feaves of Mayothat oy 
As softly as.the eyes of love. 


And naught to him the branching aisles, 
Athrong with woodland worshippers, 
And naught the fields where summer 
smiles 
Among her sunburned labourers. 


The way a trailing streamlet goes. 
“The barefoot gras.es on its brim, 

The deg a lower cup overtiows 
With silent joy, are hid from him 


‘To him no breath of nature © 
Upon his desk his work is 
He looks upat the dingy walls 
And listens to the voice of Trade 


id; 


Some of the moxt delightful of Miss 
Wetherald’s poems are those written 
for of about children” ‘These display a 
rare insight into the child-mind and a 
sympathetic, sometimes whimsical in 
terpretation of the moody.and imagina- 
tive outlook of boys 2nd girls upon 
objects and activities ‘in the world of 
nature, that often reminds one of 
Whitcomb Riley. Not unlike Riley's 
“When the World Busts Through’ 
in its humorous portrayal of the effect 
of violent displays offmature’s: forces 
on a boy in the act of wrong doing, is 
Miss Wetherald’s poem that tells 
jhout Benny who had climbed a tree 
to steal a rabin’s nest. Justus he had 
taken hold of the nestthere was a sud- 
den thunder storm, “‘and here's the 
way it went’: 


ad, lad, bang! 
Flash, whack, bang! 
dumble, 

ut tumble, 

sh, crash, bang.” 


roar, gtr 
. is it bas 
Gramble-rumb! 
Pur it back be 
Crack, put it back, 


bum 


He put it hastily back and asin terror 
he fled homeward, a rushing wind 
pursued him, and in his startled ea: 
the thunder ripped and roared: 


“Br-owl, grr owl, bad, lad, 
Crack, fs itback? Flash, whac 
Yes, you've had the best 
Or you surely had been str 
Hear me, Ben, never again 
Crash, fash, bang.” 


It is reasonably sure that Ben never 
again tried to steal a bird's nest. 

How many of us recall the uproar- 
fous fun we had in vinelfndna' 
buff ‘When Father was “It'"’; and 
we are sure all boys and girls would 
love tohave “Professor Goodfellow’ 
for a teacher who teaches out of doors ze 
“and never go inside at all excepting . - 
when it rain: And whata jolly time is 
the children had playing “‘that you are t 
porpoises and | will be awhale’’ inthe 
old swimming hole, or ‘‘Playing Ted- 
dy Bear” or “Going a Nutting."’ But 
we have space for just this one other 
of her children’s poem: 


| Little Millionaires 
| Twenty little millionaires - 
j Playing in the suns 
Millionaires in mother-love, 

Millionaires in fun, 
Millionaires in leisure hours, 

Millionatres in joys, 
Millionaires in hopes and plans, 

Are: these girls and boys. 


Millionaires in health are they; 
And in dancing blood, 
Millionaires in shells and stones, 

Sticks, and muss, and mud: 
| Millionaires in castles 

In the air, and worth 
Quite a million times as much if 


1 As castleson the earth. . 


“wenty little millionaires, 
Piaying inthe sun; 
Oh, how happy they must be, 
Every. single one! 
Hardly any years have they, 
Hardly any cares; 
Rut in every loveiy thing 
Maulu-millionaires 


When Miss. Wetherald’s volume of 
verse entitled “The Last Robin’? was 
Bublished in 1902" a copy fell into the 
hands of Earl Grey, then Goveritor- 
General of Canada, who wrote her a 
jong and very appreciative letter, and 
ordered wwenty-five from the 
publishers to send as gifts to IestTrienas. 
‘About the sami@ time a coph, was pre- x 
Sented to Sir SWilfred LauFier, and 
uring an address in the: House of 
Commons in 1411, he very effectively 
quoted the following poem, with its 
clarion call to dutw: 


“i My Orders - < 


Die 


Except 10 serve 3 
Twhs not told te wit 
My order: 


Whar is it that really makes a home? 
In the following poem, Miss Wether 
ald telis what are the three essential 
requirements: 


Poverty bought our little lot. 
Flooded with dais blooms; 
nverty built our ¢ 
And furnished ali 


Yet Peace leans over Labor's chair, 
Joys at the fireside throng, 

While up and down on Poverty’s Stair 
Love sings the whole day long: 


“Lam not told to lose or win, 


My orders are to fi 


even if “[ bleed and fall. This truth, 
that the best thata man can do is the x 


ores 


Pare 2 2 


very best that he. can do, is strikingly 
expressed in the following poem; 


A failure who had never achieved 
Self-victory, at last lay dead. - 

“Poor failure!” thus his neighbors grieved, 
“Poor miserable wretch, ” they said. 

“His weakness was the worst of crimes — 
He failed at least a thousand times.”” 


Meanwhile the failure gave to God 
His vain attempts. Remorsefully 

And prostrate on theskvey sod, 
“{ failed a thousahd times,” said he. 

“Welcome,” rang-out the heavenly chimes, 
**He strove, he strove a thousand times. 


This is a stimulating philosophy, 

surely, which is larly expressed by 

7 J. G. Holland in his poem, “‘Grad- 
tim’? : ‘'For men may rise on stepping 
stones “of their dead selves to higher 
things’ 

At “The Tall Evergreens,’” the 
poetic name given to the family home- 
‘ead near Fenwick, in Welland Coun- 
ty, Miss Wetherald is spending her 
declining years Hers has been a busy 
and useful life in varied literary activi- 
ties. As “‘Bel istlewaite’’ she 
contributed articles to the Toronto 
Globe, was assistant editor of **W 
and Daughters,”’ a small magazine 
‘once published in London; was a wel- 
come contributor of poems and articles 
to Youth's Companion, New York 
Outlook, Detroit Free Press, Puck, 
Judge, St. Nicholas and other jour- 
nals; was assistant to the literary editor 
of The Ladies’ Home Journal, and 
assisted in compiling the last volume, 
the 13th, of The Worid's Best Liter- 
ature. This volume consisted entire- 
ly of verse in which Charles Dudley 
Warner, the editor-in-chief, included 
several of Miss Wetherald’s poems. 
In what better way can we close this 
scant sketch than in the words of her 
own kindly wish, her legacy, her con- 
fession of faith, and her prayer: 


Under the Arche: 
An arch of blue, an arch of green 
Whichever be above me 
God send a happiness serene 
Toall the hearts that love me. 


For while 1 walk beneath the blue 
‘Their love is still my solace 
And_when beneath the green I'm laid 
‘Twill make a sunshine in the shade. 


~ Legacies 
Unto my friends I give my thoughts. 
Unto my Goi my soul. 
Unto my .oe I leave my love 
These are of life the whole 


Nay there is something \a trifle left: 
Who shall receive this dower? 

See, Mother Earth, a handful o 
Turn it into a tlower. 


dust 


Either — Or 
Either God's heaven is all 
All of our fondest b: 
Or hfe is a year at the fall 
And death is the drop of the leaf. 


Either God's will is the whole 
That we can imagine or dream, 

Or time is a storm, and the soul 

A straw on the merciless stream. 


her God's love is the kiss 
Of peace at the end of the strife, 
Or woe is the meaning of blis: 
And naught is the meaning of life. 


My Prayer 
‘Thisis my life's desire, 
This is my prayer of prayers: 
Not for the,soul of fire, 
Not for the will that’ dar 


Not for the brain of power, 
Not fer the heart that leaps 
Light as a climbini flower 
Over the ruggedest steps 


These must I have if 1 live 
Yet were th 
Rending me, didst ‘Thou not 
Courage to master them, Lord. 


.“Divinely Dowered Isabella 
Crawford” 
“Your book has just arrived and | 
have already read several of the beauti- 
ful poems it contains with great plea- 


y naught but_a sword, 


% 


Tue CANADIAN 


sure. . . . It istimenow that Canada 
should have a literature of its own, 


‘and | am glad to think that you should 


have so nobly shown the way.”’ So 
wrote the Earl of Dufferin from the 
Bri Embassy in Constantinople, on 
receipt of Isabella Valancy Crawford’s 
first book of poems, issued in 1884, 
which did not include some of her best 
poems, written later. These are all 
ineluded in hercollected poems, edited 
by J. W. Garvin, and published in 
1905, with a beautifully appreciative 
introduction by the noless gifted poet- 
ess, Ethelwyn Wetherald. 

Isabella Crawford, daughter of a 
refined gentiewoman and a scholarly 
physician, was born in Ireland in 1850, 
being” one of a family of twelve. 
Wi Mr. Crawford was ona trip to 
Australia to spy out the land, seven of 
the children died of a fever. In 1858 
the family came to Canada. settling 
first at Paisley, where wwe more of the 
children died. In 1864 they removed 
to Lakefield, and then to Petertor- 
ough. In. 1875 the father died, the 
only remaining and idolized sister soon 
after, the only brother wes working in 
the wilds, and Isabella and her mother 
only were left to live together when 
they moved to humble quarters in 
Toronto. There Miss Crawford, to 
support herself and her mother, wrote 
with untiring zeal ull her sudden death 
from heart failure in 1887. A brief, 
sad career, surely, yet with proud self- 
reliance and unbowed head, she faced 
her life's more than full share of sor- 
rows and reverses, cne of the bitterest 
of which was the coldness and indif- 
ference of the public to her literary 
work, though she 1s now lauded as une 
of Canada’s very best poets some 
there are who place the laurel wreath 
upen her head 

Perhaps her greatest production 
was “Malcolm's Katie’, which 3 pight 
be regarded as the epic of Canadian 
pioneer life, and of love's unfaltering 
troth and ideal fruition. — It is an idyl 
of atrue man who goes forth and cuts 


him a home with his axe, and of a 
maiden who remains trueto him de- 
spite all allurements and deceptive ap- 
pearances; alove so pure and tue and 


outshining that through it he “woke 
to sorrow for his sins” who had tried 
to win her for himself by false tales 
About her true lover. 


‘The plot of this poem is well-concety- 


ed and wholesome, is enriched by a 
wealth of imagery and beauty of senti- 


ns shall smite, 
‘Acons shall build him in his might!"” 


“‘His crown the very he: 


“Bite deep and wide, O Axe, the tree! 
Bright Seer, help on thy prophecy!” 


Max smote the snow-weigh'd tree, and light- 
ly laughed. 
“See, friend, 
and smiled, 
fly axe and I—we do immortal tasks— 
We build up nations - this my axe and I !"" 


he cried to one that looked 


And sohe toiled, andso she waited, 
in happy anticipation, and in perfect 
mutual faith. When asked, “Per- 
chance you love?” 

“Yes,” said Max, proudly smiling, ‘thus 
Do I possess the world,and feel eternity.” 

And when her wily and lying temp- 
ter, after vainly trying to convince 
her that Max was false, and, when 
that failed, that he was dead, asked 


“And have you, Katie, neither fear nor 


doubts?"" 

She, with the flower-soft pinkness of her 
palms, 

Covered her sudden tears, then quickly 
said, 


‘Fears but never, doubts, for true love 
never doubts’ . 


And the end was tnuly idyllic, for 
after his recovery from his nearly fa- 
tal accident 


“Again rang out the music of the ave. 

And on the slope, as in his happy dreams, 

The home of Max, with wealth of drooping 
vines 

On the rude walls, and in the trellised porch 

Sat Katie, smilingo'er the rich, green fields, 

Upon her knee 


Of vital significance is the lesson — 
that reason is petent but love is eminpo- 
tent—taught in ‘Love and Reason’ 

“Once Reason, calm, 
maid’', wandered through a garden 
wondrous fair. But 


Though such beauties all were there, 
It yet lacked much of being fair: 
nssoms bloomed in formal pride 
‘The fountains played in measured tide. 
And in that cold and formal school 
No flower dare bloom except by rule. 


Once, as Reason wandered through 
the formal glade, 


“She saw, couched lightly on a rose 
Arch Cupid in profound repose. 
With horrent brow and dark -ning frown 
| Reason on Love stood looking dow 
ne aised her hand to crush the 
When loud a rolling voice cried, 
Imperial thunders in the tone; 
And looking up, upon a throne, 
Upborne by eagles, eyes aflame, 
‘at Jove to Reason’s vision came. 
Thy hand restrain,great nymph divine: 
As thou henceforth to men would shine 
In all thy beauties known and blest. 
Take Lov ind bear him in thy breast: 
With thy sage counsel b.m restrain, 
Aud so let Love and Reason reign." 


ment, and, though itis writen in blank 
verse, there are interspersed in it several 
lovely lyrics, after 
Tennyson's Princess. 
in musical qua: 


The following, 
y, in chaste and de- 


licate sentiment and charm of verbal | 


expression, is a gem that cannot be 
surpassed in all literature 


times Love builds « 


Following is another of these lyrics, 
beautifully expressive and appropriate, 
the very apotheosis of the pioneer’s 
axe: 


ite deep and wide, O Axe, the tree 
What doth thy bald Voice promise me 


“1 promise thee all joyess thing 
That furnish torth the lives of Kings; 


ev'ry silver ringing blow 


ci 1 palaces shal 


“Bite dee 


wide, O Axe, the tree! 
Tell wider pore s 


Ste ine. 


“When rust hath gnaw’ me deep and red, 


A nation strong shall lift his head! 


the manner of | 


dd, 


The mandate Reason qu'ckly o! 
And joyous Love securel playe ; 
‘And brightened that once formal spot 


{Where Reason reigned but Love was not. 


melody Here are a few gems typical 
| of the charm that pervades the whole: 


Day was at her high unrest: 
evered with the wine of light, 


14 Loosing all her golden vest. 
Reeled she towards the coming Night". 


“In the first dawn she lifted from her bed 


| The holy silver of her noble head, 
And listened, listened for his tread."* 


‘The rising sun 
‘Laughed with the noise of arching cat 
aracts, 


And with the dove-like cooing of the 


woods, 


And with the stirill ery of the diving loon, 


And with the wash of saltless rounded 
wea.” 


“What doth the Moon, lily white, 

Busily weave this summer night? 

Silver ropes and diamond strands 

For Baby's. pink and dimpled hands: 

Cords for her rosy’ palms to hold 
While she floats, she flies, 


To Dreamland, set with shores of gold, 


With its buds like stars shaken out o! 
the skies. 


maiestic | 


Miss Crawford's poetry scintillates 
| with glowing colors and vibrates with 


A mother is waiting for-the return 


The velvet cheek of the Babe who slips 
ghrough ,,Dream-gate up to a land Tike 
i 

In his edition of her collected Poems, 
Mr. Garvin has very appropriately, 
placed, asa sort of poetic preface, or 
fore taste, a facsimile copy of Miss 
Crawford's. manuscript of her pocm, 
‘Faith, Hope and Chari whi 
probably better than anything else 
has written, expresses her creed and 
philosophy of life. It embodies the 
concluding sentence of Paul's magrif. 
ication of love, underneath which, as 
a sure, unshakeable foundation, ‘ie 
places the three things that abiie 
amid the crash of creeds and chocks 
of doom: Faith—-the first thing in vie 
world; Hope=the last thing in the 
world, and Love—the greatest thing in 
the world, the crowning grace, the 
supreme attainment, the omnipotent 
motivity of life. 
Faith, Hope and Charity 
‘A star leaned down and ‘aid a silver hand 

On the pale brow of Death; 
Before it ralled bleak shadows: from ‘ie 


The star was Faith! 


ass. vil# Storins that hid the mountains 
far 
In funeral. cope, 
Piercing the Wack, there sailed a throbbing 
star 
The red star, Hope! 


From God's vast pal 
sited 
O'er land aud sea, 
Its core pure fire, its stretehing hand of gold 


4 large sun gran 


The Singer of Common 
Things 

Mrs. Jean Blewett, like Mors. 
Roberts McDonald, belongs to a 
literary family. She is related to Dun- 
‘can Maclotyre, the famous Scottish 
poet, her brother is Archie P. Me 
Kishnie, a widely known novelist aid 
writer of animal stories, and her 
younger sister is. a valued) contributor 
to leading journals. 

Mrs. Blewett has Been designated 
“A woman's poet’, which is) surely 
a high compliment. “Hers is in 
everyday sort of poetry, simple in 
theme and treatment, domestic, kind- 
ly, humorous, and natural,’” and itis 
largely because of these qualities that 
her writings, in both prose and poets, 
¢ so popular among a large class of 
the Canadian public, so much 5) 
that in at least one ciy in the Provin 
there is a “‘Jean Blewett Study Club 
This, of course, is not devoted & 
special study of hert works, but ea 
meeting is closed with the reading 
one of her poems. Mrs, Blewett 1s 
woman of a lovable person. m 
charming, yracious and kindly, 
m her own poem, entitled * 
Heart of Gold”’ as an apt deseriptic 


A woman with a heart of wold 
Theard her called. before 1 knew 


How noble was that heart and true, 
How full of tenderness untold. \ 
Her sympathies both bi 


7 ad and sure, 
Her one desire to do the right 

Clear visioned from the inner I 
J gives to souls unwarldiy, pure 


t 
4 
m 
t 
\ 


A/veart of yold that loves and gives, 
God's almoner from day to days, 
Of her there is but this to say; 

The world is better that she lives. 


Radiance of Life’s Mornin 
is charmingly illustrative of Mr 
Blewett’s Cheerful and cheering ou:- 
look on life 


dO radiance of life's morni 
aliov! 

© love that lives through all the year 
© full, O perfect joy 


O gold with * 


The hills of earth touch heaven, the heave’ 
of blue and gold, 

And angel well the sung df love avd 
peace un 


i O radiance of life’ 
O dew within the rose, 


rhe tra fresh from Eden 

Where the trees have tongues, and the The ties Reape 

loscntaverlip? tb That freights each reese that blaws 
To coax, to kiss Continued on Page 7 
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Rose Stevenson and Mary Drobina] On March 31, I got a box from my 
were very lucky girls. They received | mother. I got a pair of stockings and . 
nokss of Smiles’n Chuckles from | underwear. — Wanda Wojcik. 

ome. = 


I got ten cents in my letter from my_ 
Opal Mac Donald had avery pleas- | sister Luelia._ I was so glad. She told 
= ae Saas ant visit with her grandparents and | me that my mother is sending me two 
Eileen Barratt was seven years old} Irene Quast got a shin plaster ina brother when they visited the school | pair of stockings and a pair of shoes. 
yn, March 13. She had a birthday | letter. She was very pleased. -| Jast month. I shall be very glad. ise ‘< 
jay. -Her mother sent ster a box, “The pupils of Miss Code's class] * ~~S«Ccatherine Culhane. 
iso some money to buy birthday) Shirley Scottis pleased with her new | know nine Nursery Rhymes and have 
cake, some ice cream and candies. | middies. E a good time playing ‘London Bridge”? 
Eileen and her little friends enjoyed and “‘Nuts in May’ When they 


themselves very much. Mrs. Barratt) writtred Stewart was delighted with | £2 home for their vacation they will 


ies Se 2 

1 got a letter, gum’ and ten cents 
from my mother and some funny 
papers from my: brothers Bill and Nor- 


t A ‘ 1 y man. I was pleased., My father told , 

ate a jie-saw puzale which he received Rega ea bhey ees th Rese | over behave at school, My mother: } 
Clifford Martin’ gov. a nice parcel | tries oe week. s aes z : _—_| Said my sister Kate canfe first in class Bal 

trom home with. some candy anda "George Margo enjoyed reading his |and_my brother Roy sixth. | Iw 

picture-book in it. Joe Mancini is very lucky in getting | letter from Albert Smith's mother. happy to hear it. Thomas Blower. 


twenty-five cents and funny papers 


A \ s 
from his. mother every. week. Pe I pot ai lerier funny papersiaud cen 


cents from my mother. | was pleased The Bible Conference Roe eat Se 
{ shall buy some suckers. My mother, | “The Thirty-Third Annual Bible * 

father and brother Bobby will come to | Conference of the Deaf will be held” 

is Um: ae see me on Easter Sunday. J shall be | in The Evangelical Church, 56 an 

George Calder had a birthday on |, Roy Toulouse was very sorry to | very happy. Bruce May. | lesely Street, Toronts, beginning at 


Ruth McMahon was very pleased ; th Y 
with, the Easter posteard she received | Week he received four Eaihe eegs a 
irom home. | was very much pleased. ~~ 


id 


March 242. He“ is “eight: years.ofdi:| OW. that his: mother.is “sick. (Roy 2.30 o'clock on Good Friday after- 
His mother sent him a tie, a pair of | Hopes that she will be feeling better | 1 gor a letter from my sister Clara. noon, and continuing until Easter Sun- s: 
trousers and braces. She also sent a | °°" She said that there was a bad sleet storm | day evening. “These are always delight- 
birthday cake, some little cakes and | at home. Jt broke down many tele- | ful and inspiring gatherings, abd are 
candies. We wish to thank Mrs. Mr. and Mr.Owens  senta large | phone poles and wires. I was very largely attended by the deaf through- 
Calder. for her. kindness. George | box of candy for Gordon and his class | sorry. Clara sent me a pretty picture out the Province. A feature of special “ 
and bis classmates had ice cream and| Mates. Their kindness is greatly that my little brother colored all by him- interest this year will be the presence 
oranges too. appreciated by Miss Burt and her | self: | was very surprised. It was very of Rev. Georg Almo, the world- 
| pupils. good. He ts five years old: Heisanice | famous mission worker among the 


: boy. Ruth McKitrick. | deaf in Sweden, who is ona lecture 
Mary Churchill had a party to P) and investigating tour in America. We i 
celebrate her tenth birthday. She is | Last Monday afterndon we went) are indebted to Mr. W. Ro Wat, i 


Nelson Wedge is pleased to get 
tus letters from home, He usually 


nds veccnis ts them and sometimes | oi ited with the nice wrist watch | @Wistairs to the basement. We saw’ the very capable and enthusiastic 
some ‘ku herparents sent. Mary's clase enjoyed {2 muskrat. It was swimming around Superintendent of the Conference, for 3 
‘ P dy | the birthday cake,candy and ice cream and around in abath tub, We saw it an invitation*to be present, which we 
Phyllis C epentan en aot candy provided by Mr. and Mrs. Churchill. washing its face with its pawws. We will be in spirit if not in-person. 
men from her sister Pal who had a laughed at it. Some of the teachers’ Omitting the formal opening and + 
birthday party on March 21. She also ee , _. | coats are made of miuskrat fur closing exercises at each session, the 
gota puzzle from her aunt eee Billions ens pleased iwrih & “Loretta Bonneville. | programme is as follows: Cs | 
- the new clothes she got for her birth- 
3 day. She was happy to receive some | fast Saturday Ronald and | “got # Good Friday, April 14th, 2.30 p.m. 
tprence: een found some | Faster eggs and a chocolate hen from |box from, our aunt Dorothy. Weisman RAG whe . 
money in his letter. e bought some | y tig, Christie. dceaoulessn Ware popicornaneskeesicn werd 
catsup which he likes very much, j Rots } Addresses of Welcome— 
, | cookies, candy, Easter cards, puzzles 0 ; 
| ond red currant jelly. We liked them, | superintendent, WW.’ Re Wate 
Irene Quest had a birtnday on | George Hood and Gordon Owen re | We love Aunt, Dorothy. Every day Onsale Ml USi00 Cane area 
March 31, She is nine vears old, | ceived money in their letters and asked lwe"ear'somerof thechinas = Vo Verre ‘ 
she had a birthday party in her class- | Miss Ford to buy catsup for them. | ne or Hazlitt, Puattorm Convener, “H. ® Grooms 
wom, She got a birthday box from ‘ : | Hymne Mes S cBakens tls ace 
hame Billy Wingfield received another) Lact week we made a plan of the eee era eu gy ‘ hat 
nickle the other day from his grand- | choo! and grounds on the sand-table 3S Sake ‘ 
Kathieen Bartley was pleased to get | mother and grandfather. | Webmade the school, the boys’ resi- Good Friday, 7.40 pm. 
letter, sume funny papers and five y dence, the girls’ residence, the boys’ a hd 
cats last week. Elah Alford is very. pleased to have /rink, the:printichop, .the ‘shoe. shang} Fisaan pa GiNIELesmta ee 
a jar of peanut butter all his own |thecarpemer shop, the. laundry, the liustedted ‘Talk C. Mel-ean and 
Maureea Stewart and Eileen Barratt jh pial, Me. penerly s re aod ean ‘lyn 
«their, funny papers regularly. | Joyce Brohm was seven yars old | many other buildings our a panera tare. 1 da 
APY Re ae Sheets yi We put them on the sand table map, (“ict HS 
‘here ts usually a surprise inside too. |on March 12° She had a party on Y.€ Pus them on Weegmenet 
{| Monday afternoon. “There was’ a Phen ve made apap seals the Soturday £ pm 
i cake wi oat canal | road andthe railroad. Some of the : a 
Murray Me Clelland was host at his | bitthday cake with seven candles, ome made a tain and some boats. We Hymo etiate Choir 
inday party held on Monday, March | Ee Waied 1 Mies Ford eS enjoyed it very. much. ‘Address Wo He Hazlite 
vin the classroom. He had a birth. | “Sterns and 0S : Elizabeth Smith, Hyma Miss A. James 
cake with five candles on in, some | Barty, Jovce s uncle came'eo see uber Address W. Beil it 
ereain and candy. Everyone had | londay morning:too. [eects Biches font mother aa Sha “Vea at 5.30 p.m: i 
d ed'toK He. I lad. 1 : ) 
good ume. * moved to Kemptville. am glad ~ wee . 
Harry Saul was very happy. -(@ S€€) gid not like Winchester. Some boys Saturdays /.30 p.m. . | 
Bert Pollington's mother visited him | is father. : and I played ball last night. We had) Hymn Junior Choir { 
his birthday. She brought him a lois of fun. After a while I roller) Address J. Te Stuiton { 
+ windbreaker-and a watch and left} Bertha Canning is very proud of her | skated on thesdejalk Like toroller- Hyma Mrs. C. Wilson and 
ne money for his birthday party | mew shoes. | skates Gerald Bilow. Miss 0. Hermon i 
rich he had in school. He had a | b dav. shan SSE G.W. Reeves i 
chday ‘cake with six candles on it, | Miss Benedict’ sclass enjoyed their | April Owill be my bethday. | I at aster Sunday April 19thi-9 a.m, 
ne ice-cream and candy. He had! walk the other day very much. They | be eleven years old. s zat cr will Prayer Rev. Dr. Ramsey 
good time saw many things that interested them, | sed a box for my birt _ tam Hymn Mrs. H. Mason 
but a boat onthe bay, the green grass | happy to have a birthday. WW ikea S Holy Communion Rev. Dr Ramsey 
\ilan Leach received some pretty | and a robin drinking from a clear pool and Loree Sitters aoe 0! Hymn Mrs. Doyle 
rhles and a bag to carry them in| of water seemed most attractive. Perhaps 6 the Uae 2 ont a arte ae 
. orathe ‘ , ; 
‘mvhome. He was very pleased : j ford Fee : eee 
- | Roy Godden’s friend, Ernest | Miviany Rechardsens tH seins Mrsg McCaul 
Helen Cope got'a nice colourbook, | Emery, who has been ill in the! Op Nlonday, my father, mother, Sundas School Lesson d y = 
ne crayons and some balloons from ; Sanatarian for some time, is thuch | ce, Thelma, brother Donald and my Cee. bers 
ume. She was very pleased with | better and expects to teturn home in | ,aby sister came to see me. | was aster Sunday, 3 pm. 


them, Ithe summer. Heis very fond of Ro¥ /gi,d, My mother gave me three boxes. Hymn Ale K Doyle 
|and sent him a'shinplaster. He went {thanked her. | was very happy to | Address ev. Georg Almo 


\ 
H 
i 
i 
| 
i 
Louis Leathen received a letter and | 0 the movies and boughtsome catsup | per them. | got a new dress. stock: Tealato, 00pm. rat 
+ 
} 
t 
i 
i 
i 


fiveccents from Bert Pallington’s , With the money. ings, shoes candies. My baby 
mother. He was pleased. \ Bee | sister was holding her doll in her arms 
| Alpert Smith was all smiles the other |She is cute. I like her very much. | Hyma Miss James 


} : rites Addicts C. A. Eifion 
Rage ere y | day A as aa lewtee, from | Thelma showed her grette dressto me 2 CAL 
Ronald: Hazlitt gets. some funny ; day when he cecited © new cow | said, “Its nice-”” Usaid, “Good. Hymn Mesdanies Harris and Doyle Z 


Easter Sunday, 7 p.m. 


papers and a card from home almost ; his mother. ; d, “It : 
Peer ane He watene dcr hain now: and che aaaie will bec: Blossonict | Byentc-c 1 hen they went homey, 6.2/2) dats HL Loyd 
‘Albert is very keen on milking. Ruth Shore. Doxolugy Mrs. Wate 


and is very pleased with them. 
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‘The Message of Easter 

By universal assent, Easter is the 
most joyous and inspiring of all the 
Christian. festivals. Christmas is a 
happy time, which we rightfully cele- 
brate with glad heart and open hand 
because of its promise of redemption 
to all mankind. But the joyfulness of 
that occasion ix tinged somewhat by 
the memory of the griefs and suffering 
of the Man of Sorrows, who was then 
entering upon his earthly career of 
hardship and calumny and rejection; 
and across the manger-bed ever falls 
the dark shadow of the cross — Itis 
the tragedy of sin and its awful and 
irrevocable. retribution, that is upper- 
most in our thought of the Incarnation 
But Easter strikes a note of triumph in 
which there is no discord; it expresses 
a joy that is unmarred by any shade 
of sadness; it Hoods the earth with an 
effulgence undimmed by any cloud; it 
opens a door of h that can never- 
more be closed. 


anda new outlook in 

has completely altered our whole at- 
titude towards the supreme issues that 
affects mankind—the reat verities ot 
life, and death, and immortality. — It 
touches into nobilicy all human activi- 
ties and gives a new and deeper mean- 
ing to all humag relationships. — [tis 
the divine assurande of the ultimate re~ 
alization of the wofld’s highest hopes 
and deepestiongings. It is ditficult for 
us to conceive the conditions existing 
before that great event.  Acvoss all of 
lite, the dark shadow behind all re- 
joicings, the grim. skeleton at every 
feast, the bitter drop in every cupot 
happiness, —had always been the fear 
ofja sleep that knew no awaking, ase! 
aration that could know no reunion. 
“This it was mat cankered every love, 
that made the deepest and richest affec- 
tions ot the heart the very source of the 
bitterest pangs of sorrow and despair. 
The air was ‘‘full of farewells to the 
dyingtand mournings for the dead."* 


Excepting possibly the Jew, so far as 
mankind's knowledge and assurance 
regarding the future was concerned, 
over every grave, on every tomb might 
have been emblazoned the fearful 
words that Dante saw. an the portais 
of Inferno, ““All hope abandon ye 
who enter here,’’ and from the 
anguished “heart of humanity was 
heard 


This dark pail of gloom and fear and 
anguish was rent asunder on that glor- 
ious Easter morning, and since then 
the earth has been Jummous with un- 
dimmed hope and reverberant with the 
echoes of Paul's tiumphant strain, 


‘the most colossal failure recorded in | 
the history of mankind. He came, he 


% 
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'O death, where is thy sting? O 
grave, where is thy victory?” 


But Easter teaches other great les- 
~sons of far-reaching import, which it 
would be well for us to take to heart 
at this great crisis. “Ihe Resurrection 
isthe positive, absolute guarantee of 
the ultimate triumph of justice, truth 
and righteousness throughout.the uni- 
verse, and establishes the vital and com- 
forting truth, that when the principles 
of evil seem most to prevail, its com: 

| plete overthrow is the most assured. 
To all human appearance, Christ 
earthly career was the most pathet 


said—and this he affirmed over and 
overagain—to establish a kingdom that 
would dominate the whele earth and 
endure throughout all the ages. And 
at the end, rejected by even his own 
people, he hung there upon the tree, his 
followers scattered and dismayed, and 
only one or two men and two or three 
women faithful to the last. The Cruci- 
fixion seemed to mark the end of all 


‘that the Messiah was expected to ac- 


complish for humanity. “We trusted 
that ic had been he which should have 
redeemed Israel,’’ said his despondent 
and despairing disciples. And now he 
is dead and laid away in the tomb, and 
with him is buried allthe world’s hopes. 
This surely seemed to be the coronation 
of the powers of darkness, afid the final 
triumph of evil. But the reverse is 
true. That dark hour on Calvary was 
the crowning victory of all the ages; 
it was the pivotal point in all human 
history; it was the consummation of 
God's age-long purpose for the re- 
demption of mankind; it was the rever- 
sal of “man’s first disobedience, and 
the fruit of that forbidden tree, whose 
mortal taste brought death into the 
world and all our woe’; it marked 
the beginning of the mighty conitict 
which will end in the overwhelming 
aiscomfiture and overthrow of the 
Prince of [:vil. 


The thirdday, he rose again, and 
ascended tu heaven, committing the 
carrying on of his work into the hands 
of his few weak, unlettered, erstwhile 
faithless and despondent disciples. 
The conflict seemed very unequal and, 
from a human. standpoint, utterly 
hopeless. Eleven despised, illiterate 
men against the whole world and all 
the embattled hosts of evil! Never 
were odds so great before. Eleven 
men, did we say? No—eleven men 
and God, which totals infinity and 
omnipotence. So the risen Lord spoke 
of the ultimate issue with the ‘calm 
assurance of Onc who already saw the 
gloriousconsummation ; and with equal 
confidence we should view and antict- 
pate the result of every conflict between 


good and evil. For the Christian be- 
liever there is absolutely no excuse for 
doubt or dismay, no matter haw the 


contest seems to be going, or what 
the present outlook may be. For the 
germ of truth is immortal, the prin- 
ciples of justice and righteousness are 
elemental and immutable, the sword 
of the spirit is invincible, the sanction 
of the Grzat Commission is divine. 


But the contest of good against evil 
has not been one great triumphal 
march. Not once or twice only during 
the succeeding centuries, has the issue 
f6r a time seemed doubtful. Yet 
never was it doubtful in reality. This 
is the lesson of Easter. “‘He is dead, 
they said They buried him in a rock- 
hewn sepulchre. hey rolled a great 
stone before the door. On this they 
stamped the insignia of the power of 
the mighty Roman Empire. Around 
it they placed a guard of the invincible 
Roman soldiers ““This,”’ they said, 
“is the end.’ But he rose again, tri- 
umphant and all- glorious, rose simp! 


naturally, easily, because he was 
| the Life Eternal over which death had 
no power. 

“Ie isdead,’* men have said again 


and again of the principles of His’ 


| Kingdom. So spake the Roman perse- 
| cutors of the early church; se spake 


the Mohammedan conquerors in the! 


zenith of their power; so spake the 
{hordes of Huns and other. barbarians 
| who swept over all christendom in the 
| dark ages; so spake Rousseau and 


| Voltaire and the French Encyclope- | 


dists of the eighteenth century; so 
spake the atheistic but now discredited 
science of half a century’ ago. But 
justice and truth and righteousness and 
love are not dead, will -never die, for 
they, too, are immutable and immor- 
tal. There is no gtave deep enough, 
no tomb strony enough to hold secure 
the forces and tendencies that make 
for righteousness. “Though they seem 
to be dead, yet shall they ri i 
glorified, omnipotent, inv’ 
go forth conquering and to conquer. 


‘ruth crushed to earth shall rise again. 
¢ eternal years of God.are hers. 


Spring 

Spring! why,—that’s a pretty stale 
subject to write about, now isn’t it? 
Surely we know every possible thing 
that has been, or could be written, 
sung or said about the matter. There 
has abeen a spring every year since 
the world began. Again and again as 
cach year rolied by, there has come a 
springtime of beauty and warmth, 
love and flowers, to follow the dreary 
cold days of winter, when even the 
hearts within us seem sometimes to 
become frozen like the world outside 

Sure !Spring comes every year. We 
wouldn't like it if it didn't. There 
was a small boy once, in a little country 
school, who was tolil to write an essay 
on Spring. The crows were busy 
outside, and the sun was shining. “The 
trees were beginning to bud, and the 
whole country side seemed just ready 
to spring into life again. And the 
little chap felt the spirit of that Spring 
morning and he wrote: ‘Spring is 
coming, | know And how do I 
know that Spring will come? Why, 
because it came last year, and the year 
before, and the year before that! And 
very soon the birds will sinj And 
how do | know that the birds will sing? 
Why, because they did last’ year, and 
the year before, and the year before 
that! And onand on, he went, 
mentioning ail the things that come in 
Spring-time and after each one, re- 
peating his little chorus, ‘because it 
did last year, and the year before, and 
the year before that." 

“That's what you'd call Faith. 

And Spring's best message to us is 
one of faith, The whole world is 
troubled to-day. It_ needs cheering. 

Hope on, smile on, work on! for 
Spring is the year’s merry ring-time, 
and brings thoughts of cheer to the 
whole world. 

Andit’s housecleaning time as well, 
so why not make it heartcleaning 
time too? Away with all those litde 
spiteful thoughts, all those tiny gos- 
sips and jealousies, hates and revenges, 
that are hiding away so far in the cor- 
ners of our hearts that we hardly real- 
ize they are there. Turn them all out 
and face the glorious days ahead with 
a heart, full of gratitude and love 
Let the glorious sunshine of spring 
permeate your whule beings. Do not 
harbor even one tiny resentful thought. 
Do your work gladly and bravely. 
Laugh, be happy, and say agood word 
for somebody. You beat the whole 
of woe every time you bravely smile. 
What circumstances, what misfor- 
tunes, bethey never so overwhelming, 
can possibly conquer your spirits when 
you are of such undaunted faith and 
freedom, that you can grin no matter 


what happens? You remember how 
little Pippa in Browning’s fine poem, 
; ‘Pippa Passes’’, on the morning of 
her one day’s holiday in the year, 
sang:— 
<The year's at the Spring: 
The day’s at the morn; 
| Morning's at seven;. 
The hillside's dew-pearled; 
‘The lark's on the wings 
's on the thorn; 
in His Heaven: 
‘it with the world.’* 


Those Who Tear Down 

There is a considerable number of 
rather disagreeable people in the world, 
known as iconoclasts, who regard it 
‘as their mission to tear down reputa- 
tions, magnify the failings of great 
men and women, depreciate or deny 
heroic exploits, throw doubt upon 
generally accepted historical records, 
belittle literary and artistic genius, 
besmirch, if possible, the characters 
of statesmen and philanthropists and 
divines whom the world has delighted 
to honor. They tell us that Horatius 
did not defend the bridge, Caesar did 
not gross the Rubicon, Diogenes did 
not live in atub, Caesar did not say, 
“Et tu, Brute,’ Blondel did not discover 
the prison of King Richard, Columbus 
did not make an egg stand on end, 
Nero was not a monster and did not 
put hismother to death, Washington 
did not cut down a cherry tree nor say 
he could nor tell a lie, Pocahontas did 
not save the life of John Smith and so 
‘on_ad lib; even with profane hands 
relegating many of the Old Testament 
worthies to the realm of myth and 
legend, tearing the Scriptures to shreds 
and tatters, and stripping Christ of his 
divinity. “These latter iconoclasts adopt 
the more ecuphonious title of higher 
critics—a rather indefinite and con- 
fusing term. Higher criticism has its 
place and value if used reverently, with 
intellectual honesty and open-minded- 
ness, but, as Tennyson says of know- 
ledge, ! 
“‘a higher hand must make her mild’’, 
and ‘more of reverence in us dwell”. 


‘These remarks are apropos of the 
story of Laura Secord, told elsewhere. 
‘The assertion has recently been made 
that she was not responsible for saving 
the British troops at Beaver Dams, 
as Fitzgibbon had alyeady been inform- 
ed of the movements and plans of the 
American force, Even if thisis true, it 
inno way detracts from the heroism 
displayed by Mrs. Secord. Butit is not 
true, for in a letter written by himself, 
zgibbon says: “Thus did a young, 
delicate woman brave the terrors of the 
forest in a time of such desultory war- 
fare that the dangers were increased 
tenfold, to do her duty to her country; 
and by timely warning save much 
bloodshed and disaster." - 


This issue of The adian is 
especially dedicated to outromen 
readers. In the roll of Canadfin her- 
oes, women hold a most honorable 
place, and elsewhere we tell the story 
of four of these, that of Laura Secord 
being brief because itis so well known 
to every Canadian, especially in Ont 
ario. The thrilling and pathetic story 
of another famous heroine, Madame 
La Tour, was givenin the issue of Feb- 
ruary first. 


In literature, also, woman authors 
hold an exalted place in both numbers 
and ability. In Mr. Garvin’s anthology 
of Canadian poets, the best and most 
complete one yet compiled, fifty-two 
poets are included, of whom twenty- 
two, being about forty-four percent 
of the total, are women. And some 
of these rank among the very best. 
In this issue we give a glimpse—we 
we have room for no more—of three 
of them. A write-up of Miss Pauline 
Johnson appeared in a previous issue. 
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Scnoo. Morro: “*The greatest hap- 
piness is found in making others 
happy.’” 


Home News 


On the 3rd inst, the older Presby- | 
terian pupils were guests of the young 
people’s society of St. Andrew's | 
Church at a very enjoyable social | 
evening entertainment. 


We ‘are all delighted to see Mi 

Fetterly able to be out again after her 

many weeks of serious illness. She 

looking and feeling fine, and is fast | 
_ regaining her normal health and vigor. 


Dr. George Christie, President of 
the Ontario Agricultural College at 
Guelph, and brother of our Miss 
Christie, paid our School a brief visit 
onthe 4th inst, on his way to Bel- 
leville, where he gave an adaress to 
the Kiwanis Club. 


‘he carpenter shop boys are keep- 
ing the School supplied with many 
useful articles. In addition to those 
mentioned in previous issues, they 
haverrecently produced two fine din- 
ner-wagons for the dining-room, and 
atable to-use with the new amplifier 
in Miss Handley’s room. 


Presto Musical Club Visits 


Members of the Presto Musical 
Club and the Association of Teachers 
and Instructors of the Deaf held joint 
meeting at the Ontario School for the 
Deaf April 5,and the evening was a 
happy one in the annals of both or- 
qanvations, The auditorium of the 
sciwal looked its loveliest for the oc- 
cucon with ferns and spring flowers, 
{cosy furrtiture artistically grouped 
ah out two handsome concert pianos. 

The guests were welcomed by the 
su. erintendent of the school, Mr. H. 
I betterly and by Mr. M. Blanchard 
\ > presided in the absence of the 
pr sident of the Association, Mr. EK. 
+ Lally. Mr. Blanchard introduced 
president of the Presto Music Club, 
MM Alec Gordon, who in abrief and 
in resting address explained the aims 
at: origin of the Club. It was com- 
ped of music lovers of the city who 
tm) + every three Weeks at the various 
he nes for an evening's programme. 

Che brilliant programme was en- 
th siastically received and the insistent 
apolause expressed the keen delight 
or the audience. ‘The numbers re- 
fe ted many moods of many com. | 
pesersin piano, violin and vocal music. | 
Vie’ piano selections predominated 
and were heard in solo,\trio, duo and 
quzntette arrangement. “The violin 
and. vocal ,numbers were especially | 
well chosen and made an unmistakable 
appeal. ( 

After wo hours of lovely music, ; 
beautifully presented, the audience, | 
hopeful that at least one more number 
might be given, heard with reluctance | 
the announcement that the Presto 
Club programme was at an end but ‘as 
many remarked during the evening, 
the hosts will look forward with keen 
anticipation to next year’s visit. of the 
Musicans. 


|No. 123 G.R. 


The heartfelt appreciation of the 
Teachers’ Association and guests was 
well expresed in the vote of thanks 
moved by Mr. Morrison and second- 
ed by Miss Bell. A delightful social 
hour followed during which lovely re- 
freshments were served by the social 
committee of the Teachers’ orga 
ation. The tea table was charming 
with Springtime blossoms, and tall 
green tapers. Miss Deannard and 
Miss Ford poured. Before the pleasant 
evening closed with the singing of 
the National Anthem, Mr. S. Anglin, 
on behalf of the Presto Musical Club, 


: thanked the teachers for their hospital- 


ity. —Onrario Intellingencer. 


‘Thursday evening» April 6th, was a 
distinctively O.S'D. night at the 
Belleville Lodge, A. F. and\A.M., 

when Me 
féachers, Ww 
itiated.. “The initiation ceremony was 
conducted by the Masonic members of 
the Staff, assisted by H. J. Clarke, 
B.A., our Inspector, whom we regard 
as one of ourselves, Mr. W. J, Camp- 
bell, a former member of our Staff 
and by Col. W. N. Ponton, our near 
nd greatly esteemed neighbor, who 
has always so closely indentified him- 
self with our School. A number of 
our pupils, accompanied by Miss Ford, 
Miss Keeler and Mr. Gordon, were 
the guests of the Lodge in the subse- 
quent social proceedings,and contribu. 
ted several numbers to the program, 
to the enjoyment of their kindly hosts 


i At the close, Col. Ponton, in his 


quite inimitable manner, had some 
very complimentary things to say about 
the pupils present and the School in 
general. 


Baseball 

An early cpening of the aseballl 
series is planned by Mr O° Hara and 
Mr. Morrison, organizers of this sport. 

Already a three team league has 
been formed Ne Wojcik, J. Cee- 
chini and E. Meloche are respectively 
captains of the following team: 
Leads, Slugs and Dashes. 

. Matthews, Ro ‘Thompson and 
Mr. Cunningham, the pitchers, 
started, trainin while the remaining 
players are loosening up their joints 
throwing the ball around 


O. S. D. win Bowling League 


In, the third and. last game of the 
‘Teachers’ playolf, O. SD. “B.’ team 
took all four points from Queen Alex- 
andra and won the league, For the 
winners Mr. M. Blanchard was high 
with 175-283-187 —645, for Queen 
Aleyandra, Mr. Anderson led with 
155-232 191-578. Miss Potter had 
the high single and high tHfee string for 
the ladies. 

O.S.D. *B.' Team— 


have 


was a good turn out. A very pleasant 
evening was spent and the table was 
very. daintily arrayed in St. Patrick's 
colors green and white. 

For some time past the deaf have 
beentrying to find a suitable room for 
our Club Meetings but found it dif- 
ficult to secure « very satisfactory 
place where we could all meet on 
Club nights. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harris tried several 
places, then our good friend, Mr. 
Royal, who is a brother-in-law of 
James Matthews of the O. S. D., 
spoke.to Rey. Dr. Judd, of All Saints’ 


Church, and together they made ar- | 


rangements for the use of @ room in 
the Parish Hall of All Saints’ Church, 
which ‘they very kindly offered us free 
of charge, and we very gratefully ac- 
cepted their kind offer and met there 
for the first time on Saturday, Mar. 
25th. Arrangements were made to 
meet there again the last Saturday of 
each month. A vote of thanks was 
extended to Mr. Royal with an invita- 
tion to become one of us whenever he 
could. He replied very appropriately. 
Mr and Mrs. Carl Harris made it 
possible for the deaf to enjoy another 
of those very delightful evenings 
recently when they in 
to gather at theie home. Through 
the. kind and friendly inter B 
forts of Mr. Royal, Rev. Dr. Judd, 
of All Saints’ Church, came to Mrs. 
ris’ that evening and Miss Gatha- 
rine Storey sang ‘Wearer My God to 


‘Thee'’ being accompanied at the.piano | 


1 
by Mrs. Manderson Dr Judd then 
gave a very touching address on the 
subject. “Jesus Cares for you.'" 
There were a number of hearing 
friends present and we are all very 
grateful] and: appreciate sincerely the 
indly interest these good friends. take 
on our behalf 

Mes. Harris certainly arranged a 
double treat for us that night, as Mr. 
Shilton of ‘Toronto was their guest 
that night. 

Away back last fall he said he would 
come again and give us all the very 
interesting story ot ‘Julius Caesar’, 
and at the conclusion of Dr. Judd’'s 
service Mr. Shilton had the floor for 
the rest of the evening and certainly 
put his best and most forceiul signs 
into the interesting story. A hearty 
vote of thanks was given him and an 
invitation to come again if we may beg 
for another story some time soon Mr 
Shilton kindly ‘offered to conduct the 
service in Centenary Church the.next 
day There was a good turn out too 
that afternvon and his sermon on “The 
Goal of Life’? was immensely enjoyed 
It did us all good 

Mr. Asa Forrester came from Dunn- 
ville in time to take part in’ Mrs. 
Breen’s party and cook charge of the 
service in Centenary Church, March 
19th, while Mr Gleadow was away 
in Soronto. We were pleased to have 
the Misses Foster and their married 
sister, ‘Mrs. gBall and brother Kurven 
Foster, alsoAle Randall of Paris, with 


us that day, though the roads were | 


very slippery. Mr. Forrester gave a 
fine sermon on 


| Miss But 328, 
Miss Hegle 509 
Mrs.-Blanchard 525 
Mr. Blanchard O45, 
Mr. Cunningham 620 

2927 
Hamilton . 


Mr. and Mrs. Howard Breen and 
daughters entertained a good crowd at 
their home on Saturday evening, Mar. 
18th. A number of new and. inter- 
esting games were played off with very 
appropriate prizes. 

Miss Monica -and Miss Winnie 
Breen take a great interest in the af- 


-fairs of the deaf and did everything to 


make the evening pleasant -and enjoy- 
able for all 

Mrs. Taylor entertained the Sewing 
Club at her home recently. There 


The hymn ‘For God so loved the 
world’? was’ rendered in unison by, 
Mrs. Tayler, Mrs Breen and Mrs. 
Gleadot 


Mr. Forrester said he would be going 


to Toronto the following Sunday to 
see the minister now visiting there, 
Rev. Georg Almo of Sweden, and he 
offered to stop and pick up Mrs. Harris 
and Mrs. Gleadow. The trip was very 
much enjoyed by both and as Mr. 
Forrester was staying over till Monday, 
both Mrs. Harris ana Mrs. Gleadow 
returned Sunday night, delighted with 
having had the chance to attend the 
service of Rev. Georg Almo of Swe- 
den.—G, M. Gleadow. 


Jenesis 3.-9 and took | 
sas his subject “Where art Tho 


Laura Secord 


“On the sacred scroll of glory 
Let us blazen forth the story 
Of a brave Canadian woman, withthe 
fervid pen of fame; 
So that all the world may read it, 
And that every heart may heed it, 
And rehearse it through the ages to the 
honor of her name. 


“That position once captured, Up- 
per Canada is ours.’’ The speaker 
was Colonel Bderstler, of Maryland. 
He stood in the house of James Secord 
at Queenston Heights, on the 23rd of 


| June, 1813. 


| That this did not occur was due to 
the heroism of on@frail woman. Mr. 
Secord-had been wounded and confin- 
| ed to his bed, and Mrs Secord Fesolv- 
| ed to go tothe position referred toat 
De Cews, 13 miles away, where Fi 
| gibbon with ‘50 Canadians and 160 
| Indians stood guard over the provisions 
and ammunition stored therq To 
surprise Fitzgibbon and cantare theke 
stores was Boerstler's object. , The 
| details. of this journey are too well 
known to need repeating. The journey 
was avery arduous one. Ithadbeen a 
rainy season, the streams were swollen, 
and where the rude bridge had been 
swept away she was compelled to creep 
on her hands.and knees «ver the rush- 
ing torrent on a fallen tree. and to all 
these were added the danger {rom wild 
beasts and prowling Indians, but she 
| kept bravely on and gave her messaze 


Fitzgibbon acted. promptly. “The 
indians were sent off into the beech 
to ambuscade the road glong 
which’ Boerstler must advance. In a 
| very short time they saw the advaricing 
| lines of the enemy, and by ten.o” clocks 
the action had commenced. 


| Boerstler had six hundred and thirty 
}men, but surrounded as he was ina 
ravine, the banks of which seemed 
alive with Indians, ke soon found him- 
self in aterrible dilemma, Boerstler 
was wounded twice, his horse was kille 
ed, his men were falling on every side, 
his officers disabled gnd no advantage 
gained He commenced to retreat, 
but was agan surrounded Tn. the 
meantime Fitzgibbon marched and 
remarched his litle army of fitty across 
the field, and his buglers scattered at 
different’ points in the woods sounded 
lthe advance. The poor American 
leader, unnerved: by detwat, and pain 
of his wounds, and the fear of the 
Indians, capitulated at four 0” clock in 
the afternoon, — Vhirty Americans 
were killed and sixsyewounded, 


“THY is nor thefgnly brave deed fom 
which Laura Secord has been honour- 
ed. She helped to save her husband's 
life ashe lay wounded on the battlefield 
at Queenston Heights where General 
Brock was killed “he, battle had 

Speen raging for a long time and Mrs. 


Secord was waiting very 
news from her husband when word 
was seat to her that he was wounded. 


Rushing to the butlefield, she was 
just in time to see three American 
soldiers approach him. ‘Two of them 
faised their muskets to club him 
to death when Laura. threw hercelf 
between them. 


“Kill me and spare my husband,’” 
she cried. 


Roughly the American’ soldiers 
told her to get outfof the way, and 
again one raised his musket when a 
stern voice bade him stop. One of 
the captains had come up just in time. 
| Mr. Secord was then carried to his own. 
home, and afterwards he and captain 
Wool, for that was the American offi- 
cer's name, became good friends. 


Mrs, Secord is buried in. the 
churchyard at Niagara Falls, and a 
beautiful monument now stands above 
her grave. 


xiously, tor © 
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Tue Camapias 


Classroom Locals 
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I received letters from my grandma I got a letter from home last. week 
Brown and my collsin Pinky in Eng- | My mother told me that we have 430 
land. Pinky told me that grandma, little chickens. She told me that we 
has been worrying about my father and | might have more chickens. We are 
mother for afew months. Grandma. very glad. 
wrote to them but they did not write; I received a letter from my father. 
back to her, She has been very-ill for He hopes that Dalton and ( can go 
‘four years. Her heartis troubling her, home for Easter and bring my chum. 
the doctor says. I wrote a letter to Her name is Margaret Shepherd. She 
my mother. | am very sorry for will be glad. She wants to see my farm. 
grandmother. I pray every night that She wants to have apet dog. She 
God will makeherwell. Ishall write will visit my grandma Storring and 
a letter to Pinky very soon. will play the piano. | shall show her 
% Doreen Brown. my grandpa’s four cottages. There is 
a lake near them. It is called ‘Beaver 


My Aunt Mildred has a. new baby Lake.” 
boy. His name is George Allan 
Taylor. He is my cousin. I shall 
be glad to see him when | go home. 

Mary Ferguson. 


April 20. will be my birthday. 1 
shall be thirteen years old Perhaps 
my brother and mother will come. | 
hope so. Lloyd Johnson. 
and 
‘tbe. Last Saturday I told Jack Bossence, 
We Karl Wolfe, Maddan Geatano and 
Harald) Smith 

Phen aid,"*April Fool."” 
laughed very hard 


This is spring. The boys 
girls are very glad because it won 
very long until we yo home. 
shall have a good time in our holidays. 
I shall go away to see my married 
sister Beatrice and her little baby. 

Jessie Lake. 


Michael Wilson. 


A boy hit my forehead with a nesd; 
hockey stick on Feb. 18th. Ie was stockings, a green coat and a hat. 
very sore. My'eyes went purple. I broke my roller skute. George fixed 
wrote.a letter.to my family ahout my- je forme. Tam glad. 
self, My mother toi me that she 
was worried. My forehead ts better 
now but it is 4 little swollen, A su- 


I often think of my sister Dora. 


hospital every morning. | hope it sometime 


will soon be better. 
1 got a letter and twenty-five cent 


from my brother. He told me that 
[my litle sister Molly is first in herclass. 
She’ is improving. 
class too. 


Russell Manning 


Saturday was April Fool's day. 
got fooled four times. | fooled the 
girls many times. I had lots of fun 

Lillian Dubeau 


Harold Smith. 


v 


¢ bought som 
gum and corn. 
Maddan Geatano, 


I went down town. 
bars, cheese, ca 
lakes. 


I received a Jetter from my father. 
My parents age very well. My father 
told me that | must write a letter to 
my Aunt Edith. She livesin Toronto. 
Perhaps she will invite me go to 


1 yot a letter from mother. Sh 


My father, grandmother and littl 


for a walk to get some fresh air. 

Winnie Cresdee's father and brother 

came to see her Violet Hannah. 
¥ 


Last Wednesday afternoon Mr. 
Gordon took a picture of us, We 
thanked him for taking our pictures. 

Last Saturday he bought another 
film. He broughr it to school. To- 


two pails of sap. 
A boy cut a tre 
tasted the sap. 


e with a knife. W 
Raymond Burrow: 


it. I did not need my overcoat so 


1 happy. 
went to the city without it ‘ 


Donnie Donovai 


1D. 1 was late. Gordon would come too. 


Charlie Smith, 


” | ran back to the O. 


Marion Storring. | 


that they got hoxes | 
They | 


I got a box from home last Wed- | cents. 
1 got wo dresses, a pair of 


| 


O. Bosinaric 


1. 
pervisor told me that I ust go to the -wish that she could come to see me 
Anna Hedden. 


told me that my fine dog weighs 89 ibs 


i School. Mr. Gordon told us about brother came. last week, They gave a 
{ Jesus. We went to rhythm and went ney coat, apples, candy, popcorn an 
to church. The girls and boys went ten cents to me. | was happy: 


Roberta MacIDonald. 


We went out of doors, We saw Mr. Fi 
alitle dog. It barked at us, We saw 


Gladys Webb. | every day. 


I got a puzzle from my sister. 1} 
worked it out, It was very hard. It is 
such a pretty picture when itis finished. 
Ic is a picture of a little girl siting ona 
wall looking up at a bluebird. 

Violet Salminen. 


1 got ‘a letter and twenty-five cents 
from my mother. Shetold me that my 
brother and she will come to see me at 
Easter. I was surprised. { am soeglad. 

Hazel Blair. 


I went to visit Mr. and Mrs. Jones 
|last Saturday. After tea we played 
games. I had a very good time. 

Etta Leggott. 


| 
| 1 saw a robin ina tree on Monday 
| morning. It was building a nest. | 
saw many robins, red-winged black- 
birds, and other birds at-home. 

Lyyli Janhonen. 


| My mother told me that the ice- 
breaker would start breaking ice in the 
harbour at Fort William about April 

The ice extends for twelve miles 


{out on. the lake and is about twenty- 


nine inches thick 
Donald Mackenzie. 


1 got a box from my sister with a 
| piece of her birthday cake in it 
| When I ate the cake, | found five 
I was surprised, 

Dorothy Presley. 


d) | gat a letter from my mother last 


week. | was glad to hear from her. 
Louis Fide. 


All the teachers are having a Social 
Evening on Wednesday, Apr. Sth. 
The Presto Club, some men and wo. 
men from Belleville, are to. play the 
piano and sing. The teachers will hear 
them. They will clap their hands. 

Merretta Clari. 


Some boys and girls and I went. 

the hospital. Miss Allison weighed us. 
I weigh 11034 Ibs. I gained. 

Inez Harris, 

Miss Ford gave some jig saw puzz'es 

to some boys and girls and me. We ile 

them every night. We like to do them, 

Madeline Geddes. 


I saw two dogs fighting. One of 
them was big and the other was sma'l. 
They were brown. I watched them for 
a long time. Elva Richardson. 


Some girls and I went to the domes. 
tic science room, We made some rive 
pudding. We had it for dinner. It was 


good, a Beatrice Cook. 


s roller skate for her. 
She thanked m 
George Traini, 


I fixed O| 
She was suprised. 


Ralph and 1 went to a show at the 
pitol theatre. “The show. was about 
Jackson Richards, It was interesting. 
Ralph gave some candy tome. We 
rode home vn the school bus because it 
rained very hard. Lloyd Sproul. 


I broke one of my roller skates. 


Lope that [ shall get a letter from 
Mrs Jardine soon, 1 think’ of her 
| very often. Helen F. Hoy. 
§ . 
i 1 got a letter from my mother last 
.|month. She told me she, father, 


1 am first in my | Bobby and Clifford will come to see 


I shall be so glad to 
Ethel Mary Hooey 


| me perhaps. 
| See them. 


Last Ssturday James Brennan and | 


© At néon Hazel gave me some pea- 


nats. 1 thanked her. 
{with ropes. We had a good time. 
Margaret’ Krause. 


fe 


5 a DU a shall be Yam surprised. He is avery large || wot a box for my birthday. I gota | 
+ glacs to./20.,there, ty Ballard. dog Karl Wolfe. | silk nightgown from my sister Muriel. 
) It is very pretty. [had a party at school 

An April 2nd. we came to Sunday | on my birthday. Evelyn's birthday was 


le 
a 
| March 26, 


Beatrice Paul. 


Miss Fetterly, Evelyn Cook, 
MargaretShepherd and 1 w, 

terly’s house. Miss Fetterly 
i We sat down on 


“etterly gave 


said, ‘Come 
| chairs. Miss 
¢ | candy. F saw 
| bird in Mr. 


‘etterly’s house. 
Ethel McLean. 


s, 


‘The girls skipped and played on the 


n. 
eeg and w rabbit for Easter. 


Soon it rained a litle and J ran to I got a letter from my father, He! 
# the capital theatre. My suit was a lit- told me that he will come to see me} 
‘ tle wet. perhaps. lam very glad. “The boys; I go to the show every Saturday an 


‘After the show it was sul raining. told me that they wish my brother | 1 go to church on Sunday. I had anew. 
glass put in my watch. [alk to James 
Elwood Bailey. 


We skipped | 


{March 19th., and my birchday was | lad to get it, | took it out of my | 


James Ready. 


I thanked him. 
Hike to roller 
Lillian Reed. 


George fixed it for me. 
| [roller skated last night. 
| skate 

{ 


{ went to a show at the Capral . 
| the, TE bought a cocoanut, It cost 
lten cents [liked 

Brittoh Grimoldby. 


re, 


| 
| [got some funny papers and newsp.- 
pers from my sister Rose. She sent me 
| some ter eggs and a pretty puzs«. 
{The name of it was *"’Yennyson’s 
Home. [played with it, Itw 
hard. 1 like puzzles. 1 got twens 
five cents from my friend Mr. Keane 
| Twas glad Harry Husos 


| « 


time aletter vesterd 


My father 
Twi 


Lgot twenty-five cegts in it 


ter and put itin my purse. f wan 
to buy ten suckers, some peanuts « 
a tinof sardines. My father sent tt 


ked tome because 1 came first in my cli + 


room for February, 1 shall try to sy 


» | there again 


us some 
a bird cage und a yellow 


Frank Mer. 
My mother sént me some fur 
apers. 1 liked to read them. 


Pi 
laughed. “They were lots of fun. \ 


| gave them to the boys, They m.'¢ 


rae morrow afternoun a few pupils will swiggs. We played ball On March 23rd Beatrice and 1 bad | Some paper hats and caps with the 
> have their piegure taken again because _ Helen Reble got a bar and aletter | birthday party. My birthday cake "they put the paper hats on their he 
i ihethtiigne warepolled: from her mother... Raymond Cork | had 16 candles, Beatrice’s birthday | -Phey pretended to be soldiers. “Ty 
: . — Charles Possnett, got some bars, candies and nuts. | cake had 17 candles. At our party We | jretended to shoot me. | laugh d 
i Carder Wilson. | ate same cake, oranges candy, coco | very hand. We had a youd time 
' Lat weeky we studied our notes A boy gave.a candy rabbit to Don: | sa Reia| Clitterd alle, 
t before we had our examinations. Mr. nie Donovan. We saw some robins | 5 pat ‘ 
Gordon wrote them on the blackboard. and blackbirds. Raymond Cork. |. lt is spring. The weather is warm. 1 got a letter and ten cents from 
beets _ We were tired writing them. The boys play in the yard. We ply | mother. She is sick in bed. 1am sort’ 
Wig Marie St. John. I had a birthday last month, "-[ was | bal [threw a-ball. My arm ‘is sore. | | hope she. will be better sons My 
es nine years old. My. mother sent a Michael Melnyk. | sister Margaret had a birthday, She ws 
Os Last Saturday afternoon after dinner pretty birthday cake. Miss Ford six years old 1 shall buy some gun 
If we went to the boys’ residence, | “bought some ice cream. 1 had a} Perhaps my father and mother wili | next Saturday when | go down tows 
put on my blue suit. I looked fine in Party. in the dining-room. [was | Come fo see me at Easter. | hope they Bobbie Pierce. 
wiil come. | would like a chocolate 


Last Monday night ‘Toronto and 
Boston played hockey in ‘Toronto 
They played fora longtime. Theo 
Doraty got a goal. Boston will not 
play again. “Toronio will phy New 
York. We hope Toronto wil 

Stephen Graziane. 


d 


Tne CaNnapian 


O Radiance of Life’s Morning 
(Continued from Page 2) 
Dear Christ, the wine of Cana pour out in 
rich supply 
These hearts keep young with gladness while 
all the years go by! 


radiance of life's morning! 
O gold without alloy! 

love that lives through all the years! 
O full, O perfect joy! 2 


‘As this igsue of The Canadian is de- 
voted largely to the records of some 
of Canada’s female heroines as well as 
authors, the following poem by Mrs. 
Blewett, dedicated to the women who 
“heard the bugle call’’ and gave their 
services, and some of them their lives, 
in the Great War, is peculiarly appro- 
priate: 


Goes Marching On 


‘They heard the bugle calling 
In the stillness of the dawn; 
‘They answered to a woman, 
And went bravely marching on. 


Thad no time tor grieving, 
» time for te: \ 


And when came white robed Peace 
In beauty and in power, 
There were those who did not answer 


Jn that solemn roll-call hour, 


The sacrifice supreme way theirs 
O the Bugle call of dawn! 
And the se 


That went marchi 


And the music of that 1 
Lake the tread of warrt 

Will go ringing down the 
[na measure grand and sw 


Abt though they sleep in silence, 
The women that have gone, 

Their souls so true and stea thast 
Go grandly marching on 
To the hilly ot the Eter 
Their souls go marching on 


Very beautiful and inspiring, and 
vreatly true is the sentiment expressed 
in her poem, ‘The Workman.’' The 
workman ashioned a beautiful 
thing’’, ever his thought being that his 
frend would 


“Be glad for what I have done: 

| will be paid a thousand fold 

If he do but say, *Well done!’ 

And he surely will say, “Well done! 


Others praised his work, but “‘his 
wo friend never came’’, and he was 
reatly disappointed and grieved. 


Fhen an angel came to the work- 
an’s side and told him noc to grieve 
tat his triend had faiied him, but “Its’ 
nd work for the love of the work. 
d work to the toil crowned end.” 


Then the workman wrought with a grander 
thought. 

And the praver that grew in his breast 

Was not, “Let my friend take note af me,” 


Ihowas, "Dear Christ, Jet me do my 
Hest.” 

Phen the workman wrought with a grand- 
er thought, 


Ana higher his purpose ran, 

for now he worked for the love of the 
work, 

And not for the 0 


se of man, 


And the angel whispers to you and mi 
“What matters who pause or sean 
Itis ours to wark far the love of the wor 
And not for the praise of man.” 


Similar in sentiment regarding what 
sould be the highest purpose and 
r ward of work, and also the supreme 

ui and the crowing recompense of 

¢, isthe poem entitled. \ 


Life’s Grandest Things 
What iy the greatest work of all? 
Vie work that comes every day, 
The work that waits us on every hand 
1. work that, for us is truly grand, 
And the love of work is our pay. 


tis the highest life of all? 

living, day by day, 

to ourselves and true to the right, 
Living the truth from dawn till the night: 
And the love of truth for.our pay. 


What is the grandest thing all of all? 
sit vinings Heaven some day? 
No. anda thousand times say, 905 
» making this old world thrill and glow 


With the sun of love till each shall know 
Something of Heaven here below, 
‘And God's ‘well done’ for our pay. 


Though born in Ontario, Mrs. 
Blewett was of-Scotch descent, as 1s 
evinced by a number of her poems, 
the best known being ‘‘For He was 
Scotch and so was She,’’ one stanza 
of which is: 


“And O, they loved to talk of Burns, 
Dear, blithesome, tender Bobby Burns! 
They never wearicd of his song, 
He never sang a note too strong; 
One little fault could neither see, 
For he was Scotch, and so was she. 


Ireland, also, seemed to have a warm 
place in her heart, as quite a number 
poems attest. Here is just one little 
taste: 


“Here's to old Ireland—tair, | ween, 
With the blue skies stretched above her! 
Here's to her shamrock warm amigreen, 
‘And here's to the hearts ¢ sere her!" 


But it is our own land that she loves 
the best of all: z 


“My Canada! 
T would that I. thy child, might frame 
A song half worthy of thy name. 
Proudly I say 


“This is our country, strong, and broad, | 


and grand, 
God guard’ thee, Canada, our native 


and again 


Something sings it all the day. 
Canada, fair Canada, 


And the pride thrills through and through | 


us, 


's our birthplace, Canada." 


Very tender and sweet are her poems 
of love, and home, and childhou 


The woman with the heart of gold 
She just keeps house for me 


The fairest picture of the past - 
Life's tenderest page ‘il all is done — 

A glad young mother holding fast 
God"s wondrous giftther little son. 


From ‘*Daddy's Boy": 


Itickle him under the chin, just 

Please can’t 1, dad! 
mouth so he can't say no 
le black eyed lad 


To his own 


And then that so common and so tra- 
gic contrast in “The Boy of the 
House.’ ‘‘Such a_ jolly, rollicking 
lad’, noisy and mischievous, the trial 
of his parents, the annovance of his 
aunt, the despair of his sister “Then 
comes the pathetic change: 


There's noboby making a noise to da 
There's nobody stamping the A 
‘There's an awful silence, upstair 
There's crape on the wide hall doc 


‘The grown- up sister iy kissing his face, 
And calling him ‘darling and **sweet.”" 
‘The maiden aunt is holding the Shoes 

‘That he wore on his restless feet. 


How strangely quiet the little form: 

With the hands on the bosent crossed 
a fold, not 2 flower aut of place, 
ota short curl rumpled and tosse 


N 


So solemn and still the big house seems 

» laughter, no tacket. no din, 

No startling shriek, no voice piping out 
“1m sorry L isn’t a twi 


‘There's a man and a woman, pale with grief, 
AAs the wearisome moments creep? 

O! the loneliness touches everything — 
‘The Boy of the house is asteep. 


Miss Blewett has exemplified in her | 


life the sentinments of love, and tepder- 
ness, and good cheer, and high Beals 
that she has so beautifully expressed in 
her writings, and though, because of 
illhealth, her pen has been laid aside, 
yet her glowing words will inspire and 
enrich the hearts and lived of multitudes 
of people in the years to come, to 


whom, even in times of sorrow and | 
discouragement, she brings this mes- ' 


sage of faith and assurance: 


J takes our Yesterdays, dim, dim and 
old, 

Touched with sorrow and sinning, 

{ gives to us with a grace untold, 

he new ‘Tomorrow, with dawn of gold — 


Gives us the fresh beginning. 


\ rebellion. 


The Woman Who Saved 
Kingston 


One hundred and twenty years ago 
a Canadian woman took a perilous 
journey to warn and) save a body of 
British troops near Niagara from great 
danger. Her expioit was recorded 
yand she became famous. Ninety-five 
jyears ago another Canadian woman 
| performed an equal if not greater ser- 
vice to Canada in a similar spirit of 
patriotic heroism. Laura Secord lives 
immortal in Canadian hearts, but how 
j Many have ever heard of Elizabeth 
| Barnett, who foiled a plan to capture 
Kingston, and merits an honorable 
place in the ranks of Canadian hero- 
ines? 


t 
| This 1s a story of the troublous days 
' of 1838, during the futile Mackenzie 
In the border states 
some old soldiers of the war of 1812 
were getting together co “‘liberate’’ 
Canada from British rule. Out of 
this activity developed the ‘‘Patriot 
Armies of Liberation’’ and the Pirates 
|of the Thousand Islands. General 
| Van Ransselaer was chosen comman- 
der-in-chief, but Bill Johnston, the 
Pirate, was the brains and driving 
' power of the undertaking. 


| Mackenzie had learned there were 
traiters in the militia garrison of Fort 
Henry at Kingston who would spike 
'the guns and open the gates the mo- 
ment 4 Patriot force appeared. Here, 
|then, was a golden oppotunity. If 

Fort Henry fell, Kingston would fall; 
Kingston fell, the key to Upper 
Canada would be in Patriot hands; if 
| that transpired, thousands of Canadians 
might flock to the Patriet standard and 
victory would be assured! Bill John- 
ston advised inirediate action. “On 
to Kingston!’’ became the Patriot 
| slog. f 


| 

| Recruiting: began at once, money 
{and supplies poured in, and within 
three weeks an “‘army”’ of two thou- 
sand men stood pledged to muster and 
| march at the word of command, 
21 some 600-men, the ¥: 
army, so their leaders. s 
sembled at French Creek across the 
river from Gananoque. “The plan of 
| campaign was a clever one, The in: 
\ vaders were to assemb! 
| Island, dash across the tee to Ganano- 


que, which contained stores of flour and | 


other supplies, then on to Kingston, 
| whose gates would be opened by the 
traitors within, [twas a serious threat 
against Canada, as no one dreamed of 
an incursion at this point and no military 


precautions had been taken Success 
| depended on secrecy, and Feb. 22 was 


| the day set for the advance. 


But a woman foiled their plans. 

Elizabeth Barnett was born in New 
York state but had migrated to Gan- 
anaque, liked Canada and Cai 
people, and became a staunch Canadi- 
Jan citizen. She was appointed to the 
| staff of the Gananoque school, board- 
| ing at the home of Dé Wm. Port 


iby whose family she was greatly es- 
| teemed. 
| In February she made a brief visit 


relatives at her old. home and was 
urprised to find herself in the midst 
of the Patriot'excitement. On Feb. 


20 she chanced to overhear a conver { 


sation by which she learned of the 
| proposed descent on Gananoque on 
{the 22nd. She made her instant de- 
|cision. Friends of hers at Gananoque 
were in danger of their lives and pro- 
perty. Friends of hers, too, were in 
| the army of attack, so she might have 
been excused if she had remained neu- 
tal in the matter. But she did not 


temporize with principle or duty. Like | 
|aura Secord, she had unexpectedly | 


learned a secret of military and nation- 
al importance. Like Laura Secord 
she set forth to warn and save fellow 
‘anadians. : 


on Hickory |b 
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Cutting short her visit on pretext of 
illness, and keeping her own counsel, 
she, early next day, was driven in a 
onehorse cutter to French Creek. 
There she saw for herself something 
of the Patriot preparations. In the 
afternoon she continued in the same 
conveyance toward Gananoque—a 
ten-mile journey across glare ice swept 
by the freezing winds of February. 
Few noticed her departure. None sus- 
pected her mission; otherwise “she 
would have been held as a traitor. 

‘Twilight bad fallen when, chilled 
to the bone, she reached the Canadian 
shore. Snugly under snowy roofs and 
frosty. skies reposed the }little town 
which was her home. $he told her. 
tale to Dr. Potter. He carried the € 
news to Postmaster John MacDonald. 
One name alone was sufficient incen- 
tive to action—the name of Bill John- 
ston. Within an hour the community 
was:in commotion. 

Women and children ran from house 
to house, and fled to the country for 
safety. Men were called to arms. 
Couriers were despatched to Kingston, 
| Brockville and other centres. Colonel 
| Bonneycastle,, Commander. at King- 
| ston, Hed out the Leeds militia. Six 
| companies of these, together with the 
{ Brockville Rifle Company, a detach- 
ment of the First Frontenac Troop of 
Cavalry under Colonel McLean, a 
volunteer company with three field 
pleces, and some Indians from the Mo- 
hawk reserve, were rushed to the 
threatened town: 

Black and menacing loomed the 
shadow of War near peaceful Ga 
anoque. 


On Hickory Island, strange unwon- 
ted scenes were being enacted. Bill 
Johnston himself, clad in gray home- 
Spun, led filty picked men to the 
rendezvous ‘Teams and sleighs in 
endless procession crossed frofh the 
mainiand, bringing volunteers and 
equipment; some discharged their 
iouds and retureed; others, more cww- 
tious, returned with their loads intact 
But the tide of fortune ha@already 
turned. By noon that day the Patriots 
iuced, not a defenceless town, but wo 
Gone wis the ad- 
vantage of surprise on which they had 
ased their hopes. Rumors spread 
from the island to the American shore, 
and one thousand men who were 
| pected failed to appear. Those &ho 
Vhad kept the faith lost heart; their 
couraye sank like a barometer beture 
Half frozen, they lingered, 
talked and tramped aroung“a while 
‘Then their forces began Ag disinte- 
grate Company after company 
treated whence they came. 
Jobnston was the last to leave. 
Gananoque was saved—in all pro- 
bability Fort Henry and the. city of 
\Kingsfén were saved—the- Patriot 
movement against Upper Canada’ was 
given aset-back from which it never 
recovered—by Elizabeth Barnett. 


counties in arms, 


astorm 


fee 


Bill 


_ Brave Madeleine 
Madeleine de Vercheres was a 
| young French girl about fourteen years 
old. She lived not many miles from. 
i Montreal on the side of the broad St. 

Lawrence River Her home was right 
lin the path of the Iroquois as they 
made their trips to Montreal, and so 
was often troubled by the Indians. For 
this reason the house had been giver 
| the name of the Castle Dangerous of 
' Canada. 


One bright fall morning more than 
two hundred years ago, a little girl 
might have been seen. standing on a 
smali wharf by the river, looking up 
| and down. 

‘This was Madeleine. Her father 
'and mother were both away and she 
was in fuil charge-ot the house. Just 
now she was looking for a friend who 


be dragee! 


was coming to help her pass some of were, did all they couldto help her, — Eight men to be saved! Mrs. 


the time she had to stay alone. and the two soldiers though frighten- Becker didn't quite know how it was conscious, and did not revive for some 
Suddenly as she stood there, she ed at first, soon became a great help to be done, butshe wasn’t the one to | time. ‘Atdast they were safe beside 
heard the sound of the gun. ‘A man. totheir young leader. waste any time sitting down ‘and shed-| the fire—all but the poor cook who 


‘could not swim. Sorry as they all were 
they just’had to leave him; nothing 
could be dene to rescue him that night. 

Even now after all her exhausting 
toil Mrs. Becker did not stop to think 
of herself. She put her big shawl and. 
her shoes on the men, one by one, 
and took them to the house, where in 
the large oldfashioned ‘fireplace a 
splendid fire had been kept up by the 
girl and her little brothers. The men 
sat and stood in its welcome glow un- 
til their clothes were thoroughly dry. 
Everything possible: for their comfort 
in this very humble home was done, 
but the thought cf their unhappy com- 
rade shadowed their rejoicing. 

Mrs. Becker, much as she must 
t have needed rest after her unusual ex- 
ertions, could hardly sleep all night 
thinking of that. one lone castaway. 


standing near her shouted, “Run! run! The Indians did not quite see how ding idle tears. Leaving the eldest 
the Iroquois!’’ and Madeleine turned it was done, but they found that if girl, her step-daughter, to look after 
to see some filty of the hated Indians they went near, a gun went off clos: the younger children at home, she and 
not far-off. . besidethem. Sothey kept far enough the two boys did what they could on 

She did not need to be told again to away. But hele areas Some ‘of the beach. 2 = 
run, but swift as a deer sped tothe the men who ad been working in es a A 
Rance, the Indians firing alter her. the fields when the Indians came, had Aire they cane ne ol eit 

i ; x 

For safety in those days a fort was got away to Montreal. There they blaze flashed up brightly, three cheers 
built near the house and as soon as told of the Indians coming, and help t,o the sailors were burne to them 
Madeleine was once inside of it she was sent to Castle Dangerous. The faintly above the noise of the.’storm: 
cried to the men ‘“Toarms! toarms!"’ two bovs in the fort brought the ereat Mrs, Becker had brought a good 
But the men were terribly frightened _newsto Madeleine. ‘AFrench soldier targe kettle. She heated water, made 
and could do nothing Then, brave and forty men were seen in canoes on ome tea, and waited, but the ilors 
little gurl as she was, Madeleine took the river. ‘omic po attempt to cross the raging 
charge. With her own hands she — Madeleine was glad enough to.give ‘water. Evidently they hadn't a boat. 
helped the men to mend broken places up her place of leader to the brave Mrs. Becker had none either, ard 
in the walls and make the fort strong. captain whose coming was so wel- anyway, no row boat could have bese 
For the Indians she knew were only come. The Iroqueis did not wart long 2d chose wildly tossing billows. 

ftine’'a chance to vet in the fort. when they saw the French soldiers, but t a 
hey were afraid to try, for they did quickly made off. She called loudly to them to: try fo 
not know how many soldiers were in “The Governor at Montreal was told wi everett the vine and seater 
i. Madeleine's plan was to try to the whole story of Madeleine's brave- drowned her voice. She bet cones | very early i P 
i eto believe that the fort was ry, and we may be sure that her father with her hand to them, but still they Neen Sait Abie 
fullcof soldiers. We will see, too, how and mother soon came home to rejoice Paid no heed. Morning passed and | 00 1g) not be done to | ata ne 
well she carried itout aie ithe safety af their brave children. the hours of the early afternoon. crept eee ta pone wedia aud the lake 

‘A long, covered passage led from Today the visitor to Vercheres can- 0+ ‘eau calinek 
the fort to the block-house, asit was notescape the contagion of pride which ** This won't do,’? thought Mrs. “They saw he was still there, for he 
called. ‘This was a strong wooden fort that episode and that Canadian Joan Becker. ‘’Something has got to be ‘had lashed himsell to the Hagiieiso 
where the guns and powder were kept of Arc inspire. =hilippe Hebert, the done. ‘they quickly gathered some oud tos 

"There were only two soldiers here sculptor, has created a statue Which She waded right into the icy water gether and made a ee With chit 
and they, too, were much afraid. thrills and uplifts the spectator. Mad: toward the wreek, calling and becken- reyarers ablesto eric and 
When Madeleine ran in, one of them eleine stands in heroic proportions, a OWA ie Mrassure the men that she bring back the poor des Bee ocak 
yen eth a match in his band ready figure fifteen feet high, on a pedestal ie ae eect they would only He was stil living, but Fe eae 
to put it to the powder and blow them of rough stones from "the neighbour- trust to her. ony Mar Becker pavhis(eeuin cola ser 
Sap rs Wace hen rom hv and eminem Meal he portale ed hi neni re an ae 

Sects DUO caress ts 1 Oe eanct . St, en looked longingly at the glowing lowed him near the fire, and in a few 

“But Madeleine faced him, and in chin uplifted and chest thrust forward 7 i seis he was able to walk again 
Anger knocked the match out of his in intrepid manner co Yard the foe. ffe.on the beach, but still clung help. Wee alk again. 
fand, crvingas she did so, “" You are A broad-brimmed hat, the frant turn: tee rae the ree What else could 


vervbody was quite happy sow. ‘They 
wept,liughed, were crazy glad, 


a miserable coward."’ She then sent ed up, exposes a refined, girlish face, ¢ Never yet on land or seat 
the two soldiers to the fort, took a gun but the hands bear a heavy musket. “It was cold ~¢ Poor dying, drowning sailors had 
hurcclt and then spoke to her two litle Braids of hair down her back give ag The pinching col wat Ne ald 'A better friend than she." 

H : A Spooridrift flew freezing on fol : . 
perthere, Louis and Alexander, both final touch of immaturity to the figure ronal few frees When later on in the day eight men 


than herself. called by Destiny to guard a settlement came. over {rom the maitiland to hear 
Ve must fight;’ she said gravely. | from annihilation, and to infuse cour- How could their benumbed limbs keep all about it and add their'p 
“Remember thatour father has taught age into skulking men who Would have. them afloat on those heaving, howling grateful tributes of the rescued sailors 
ave. Wea ting for ours ‘ vaves? ‘4 
ustobe brave. We are fighting for our surrendered: waves Dear Mother Becker dropped her head, 


¥ very : a 08 1 
king and our country."" Then the two Bur at last Captain Hackett said, “16 Sue blushed ay girls when lovers woo, 


Thus she raised, their drooping courage, 


soldiers took their places in the fort Jnatchless maiden, Madeleine; “we stay here we shall be lost. Twill go ‘*Lhaye net don 2°" she said, 

with the others. And the ery, ‘Te arm re-echoed. till first. LET get to shore safely the rest More than Tought to de. 

In that fort and house there were (,, the roof tees rane MgaiOA a she) of You can follow.” Yet dear Mother Becker was very 
sbctiie soldiers, a-secvant, atl’old many C2Grs the heard happy when the Buffalo merchants and 


. a clank of steel was heard. ‘The other sailors tried to ersuade 
of cighty, two boys, and some Women yi the haliled foe retreated, like a Wl him not to attempt anything So cash, bit 


and children. For the Iroquois had untimely seared. a 
fallen upon the men at work in the fields Re Me RT he fed made up his mine <He pulled 
around about “There was so one to ey faaal serene ples off his coat ond shoes an plunged inte 
Jead them buithis littie girl of fourteen. They held the fort ‘against the foe that lurked 47! water. It was a desperate struge’s. 

The waves seemed to reach hungrily 


Tf the Alty Pndians waiting round had around them plotting death ‘ } 
are Eee gatcahes ovoid have rushst At ela Snes ehallenmes sa) 2) the for their prev, and folding him in their 


brave La Monnetie, foamy arms they carried him away 


sailors yathered for her asum of money 
$550 —which enabled her to buy a 
fifty-acre farm and a more confortable 
home onthe mainland. And she was 
proud and pleased to receive from the 
American Humane Association 4 
handsome gold medal. Still other 
honors came to her, for by and by she’ 


Seven davs 


14 : 2 

a in and made short work of them ng up to Heaven arose a shout. “The foe down the beach. d by st 

all. has fled. and we are free pe received a letter from Queen Victoria, 
But they were afraid, and so they os Then Mrs. Becker, who was very and also one from Lord Aberdeen. 


tall and stout and strong, waded far out the Governor-General’ of Canada 


watched and waited, hoping to get into a) g ia 
The Story of Abigail Becker and caught him by the hard, nor did commending her heroic achievement 


the fort by some trick or plin 


Very soona canoe was seen coming A Canadian Grace Darling she let go until she had him safe beside Her step-daughter, Mrs. Wheeler 
slowly near. One wild November night inthe the fire. Quickly she poured him some who qrealy loved and honored her 
Prive canoe was Madeleine's visite year 1854 a blizgard was raging over hot tea, and then hurried back to help tells us that Mrs. Becker was vers 
or, a yo Vrench lady with her Lake Erie. Abigail Becker, the wife the rest. proud of these 

husband and family. Poor Madeleine of a poor trapper on Long Point Is- “The mate was the nextto come, bur Captain Dorr, of gl D, one O 
was very much airaid that the Iroquois land, heard the Nvinds and waves roar- the baflled waves redoubled their fury, the ght men ‘co Noe to Lon, 
would see them, fall upon them, and ing. ‘and they disturbed her rest. She jor some anxious minutes he disap- Boint the da after the ue. told th: 


Xkill them at once. None ot,the men and her children were safe ’ 
ald uo to the river to warn them, in the little cottage on the hill, but her 
wont deleing bya litle trick fooled the husband was away. She was astir very 
watching Indians, raf to the river ana early inthe morning. As she went fo 


heltered peared, and it seemed that he was lost, story of Miss, Amanda T. Jones, a 
Edward, in spite of his lameness, felt. American writer who had lived for - 


that he must go to his mother's assist- time at Glen in about nine mile 
ane. Poor boy, his frail strength was from St. Catharines. As Captain Dor 


by her courage soon got the whole dip a pail of water from the lake she A s ‘ 
af n-got th 0 pa pi 2 Ayesiagti ‘as nothing in those wild waves, andthe had hoped, Miss Jones wrote a poen 
Bere he fort. And now heard a noise of sails flapping in the Toxic was that Mother Becker had 1? ‘which she told the story just as 
éhe had some nvore irightencd, helpless wind; and there not far away Was 2 1h ¢h, both on herikgnds, happened; and we are grateful to he 
ones to care for. schooner, the Conductor, ’ on the * for this stirring poem of Canadiar 
For a whole week, they kept the rocks. She sought them near, she sought them fat. heroism, some stanzas of which are . 
4 , A . s dow! grip re she + 
Indians away. When acy of them Quickly she hurried back to the hee fathoms dovea abe eripnes ties quoted above, the closing one being 
eauie ostte they were fired at. Mad- house. Children, she’ called, with both together up the bar Biliows may tumble, winds may roar, 
eleine even had the only cannon inthe | “there is a Vessel ashore about amile "She staggered into sight. Strong hands the wrecked from death ms 
fort fired off, and the wondering In- up the bea Givandiceciliwelcan : snateh, 
These two were alsocheered with hot But never, never, nevermore 


dians waited, thinking the fort was in- help them 


tea, but there was no rest yet for Mrs, This deed shall mortal match. 


deed full of soldiers Edward, the eldest boy, although 

| At night they could hearthe cry, Jame and walking with crajehes, was Becket, for her vigilant eyes had seen ygys. Becker died in 1905 and was 
*AI's well!” ring out from the furtto so anxious to help that he’was,the first another sailor leave the wreck. buried in beautiful Oakwood cemetery 
the block-house ‘on the spot opposite the wreck. Mrs. And still the gale went shrieking, in the town of Simcoe, and her gal 
i Durnin all the week Madeleine Becker, too, hurried to a point where pond sit the werecking foes prere lantdeed, not the only one to her 
ardly dared te stop watching to eat she could get a good view, and the na still the woman, worn and wat credit, and nearly equal in heroism 10 
Maney caer sad che slept like a soldier discovered Sight. men clinging to the Those gates of death went through. he Gf Grace Darling, should be 
indeed, with her head on herarmsand_ rigging. One by one they same to land. recognized by the erection of a suit 
her gun beside her. ne. ey cannot get to shore they Some were rescued more easily than able monuments “och though it was 

r gun Devide bet es; brave lads they will all perish,"’ declared Edward, the others, but more than one had to. an act of peace and not of! war. 
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These are the 


Inland Waters| 


| streams, and bordering. its lakes, 
thousands upen thousands of fertile 


Laces that bring forth in profusion 


These the Lakes of the West ar.cun ins othe cath 


A Song of Canadian Rivers 


Flow on, noble rivers ! flow on! flow on ! 
In your beauteaus course to the sea; 
Sweep on; noble rivers ! sweep on !sweepon ! 
Bright emblems of true liberty! 
Roll noiselessly on a tide of bright song, 
Roll happily, grandly and free 
Sweep over each plain in silry tongued 
strain, 
Sweep down to the deep-sounding se: 


able rivers ! How on ! flow on ? 
Flow swiftly and smoothly and free; 

Chant loudly and grand, the notes of our 

land 

Canada’s true minstrelsy; 

ously on, sweep proudly along, 

rthfullest accents of glee ! 

. noble rivers! flowon ! flow ct 

w down to the deep-sounding sea! 


Flow on! sweep on ! sweep on f flow on! 


Ina measureless, mystical key 5 
you wake on streamlet and lake 


Where slumbers each sent 
Flaw on, noble rivers! Ho 
Flow down to the deep sounding s 
Thomas ste 


For obvious reasons the course of 
the history and of the industri 
commercial development of nearly all 
countries, particularly in their prima- 
tive days, has been largely conditioned 
hy the course and character of the rivers 
that How through them. ‘These are 
nature's free and open highways of 
raffic and communication, 
of power and of water-supply, if need 
hea praductive reservoir of food, and 
the natural sites of villages and towns. 


But to an extent greatly surpas.ing 
viv other country is this true of Cana- 
du, for there is no other land so faver- 
el in this regard, no other system of 
waterways that can begin to compare 
with the Se. Lawrence and its, vast 
expansions known as the Great Likes, 
esending in constantly increasing size 

ii volume over two thousand miles 
from the ocean —as far as from the 
west coast of France to the city of Mos- 
con 


The early settlement and develop- 
ment of the United States took place, 
ard for a long time was preity well 
confined to the Atlannie coastal plain, | 

dually spreading westward through 
¢ rivervalleys The great lakes were | 
side their jurisdiction and had very 
effect on: the settlement of the 
intry. The reverse was true regard- 


of the.St. Lawrence was a wide-open 
door of invitation and opportunity, and 
though the first French settlement was 
made at Port Royal, ia Acadie, it was 
on the banks of the St. Lawrence, 
hundreds of miles fram the seacoast, 
that were planted the fruitful seeds 
from which have grown this great 
Canadian nation. aes 


1 Consequently, this majestic river and 
these Great Lakes, apart from their 
Universal appeal of magnificence and 


and! 


the source | 


ing what is now known as Canada. | 
Vhe Gulf and tifty-mile wide mouth | 


s 


beauty, possegs for Canadians a glam- 
our of hist mcroa romantic ad- 
venture, commercial . enterprise and 


industrial achievement of vital impor- ; 


tance, surpassing that of any other river 
in the world. 


From Lake Superior to the | 


Sea 
Doomed with the azure of heaven, 
Floored with a pavement of pear] 


Clothed all about with a brightne: 
Soft as the eyes of a girl, 


Girt with a magical girdle. 
Rimmed witha vapour of rest, 
| These are the inland waters, 


These are the lakes of the west. 


Voices of slumberous mu: 
Spirits of mist and of flame: 
Moonlight memories, left here 


gods who long ago came, 


nd, long flitting, left but an echo 

In silence of moon-dim caves, 

Where haze-wrapt the August night sleeps 
Or the wild heart of October raves 


| Here, where the jewels o: Nature 


Are set in the light of God's smile, 
Far from the world's wild throbbing. 
I will stay me and rest mea while: 


And store in my heart old music, 

Melodies gathered and sung 

By the genies of love and of beauty 

When the heart of the world was. 
William Wilfred 


‘un 
Campbe 


From the heart of the contingst to 
| the sea, from where Superior washes 
the pre-Cambrian rocks of her rugged 
northern shores to where the waters 
of the St. Lawrence lose their iride- 
scence in the deeper blue of the Gull, 
two-thousand file voyage through 
the most historic region of the New 
World, through a land’of myriad lake ; 
and stream, majestic catarac turbul- ) 
ent cascade, of terraced hill, undulating 
valley, precipitous mountain, its ever- | 
changing landscape dotted, now by 
the habitation of the tiller of the soil, | 
now by mine or mill, now by wayside | 
hamlet, now by, some monument to 
the storied past, and, intermittently. 
like the forged links in a giant chain, 
by mighty centres of commerce, w 
always beyond, sentineling the hor 
zon, the deep, silent. forest — such is 
the journey down the Great Lakes 
jand River St. Lawrence, the most 
| wonderful waterway on earth. And 
| the region traversed is one of exiraor- 
| dinary diversity, and remarkable con- 
trast. 
f 


An empire in area, itis in parts as 
primeval as when the pioneer pene- 
trated its unexplored wilds; as when 
the red man huntedshis lawful prey, 
scalped his enemy, or smoked the pipe | 
of peace. 


Yet in sections it is highly develop- ! 


ed. Within’ its confines are to be} 
found the most productive silver, cop- 
per and tron mines in existence, the 
most valuable deposits of asbestos, 


and, smaller measure, mines of 
gold, nickel, lead, platinum, zinc, | 
arsenic, and corundum. Along its | 


~ | messengers of the Word. 


western shores of Lake § 
‘continuous chain of superb lakes and 


graze vast herds of cattle. From its 
waters come millions of fish. Its 
forests yield an almost incalculable 


wealth The pulse of industry throbs 
itits cities and towns. Its railroads link 
its magnificent distances and bring its 


| peopies intos common communion. 
j {ts waterways carry a greater annual 

commerce than any one of the'seven 
Seas. 


But with all he has accomplished, 
| man has but conquered the outer fringe 
| of this great empire. Beyond the fron- 
| tier Nature still reigns supreme. There 
i the trapper still plies his cailing undis- 
Jturbed. There the monarch moose 
still flaunts his challenge on the air, 
j the deer ang the earibou stili roam un- 
molested “There the bzayer still builds 
his house, the salmon, the trout, and 
the maskinonge still break the peace- 
ful calm of the waters 


| In history, too, this region is very 
rich, veiled with an/atmosphere of ro- 
mance and tradition that is common to 
‘no other section. Here came the first 
“ sgwzets and) soldiers, here-the first 
This was 
of Cartier, Champlain, 
LeCaron, Joliet, LaSalle, Nicolet, 
| Marquette, Cadillac, Jegues, Bre- 
boeuf, and many. other knights of the 
sword and crise who sduaht ro'cunquer 
this heathen land tor king and church, 
Here came the first traders to barter 
their cheap trinkets and fire-water fur 
the valuable pelts of ‘the North; here 
the pioneers to wrest from the soil the 
iruits of a primitive agriculture Here 
‘occurred many of the most terrible of 
the Indian. massacres. Here Daulac 
ind his twenty. men accompl'shed an 
{set of valor and devotion unsurvassed 
{in the records of the agess and Made- 
line de. Vercheres, aimust unaided, 
held at bay fora week a horde of sav- 
age red men. Here fell Wolfe and 
Montealm, settling the destiny of the 
cat Dominion that was to be, and, 
dotted along the lower reaches of the 
fiver, are many landmarks of the early 
explorers and colonizers New 


the land 


| France. Where else in all the world 


can be found an inland water trip 
even remotely comparable to this? 


Fro William Wilired Campbell, 
the lover and singer of the Great Lakes, 
we quote a few paragraphs: 


There is no more beautiful, en- 
chanting and sublime portion of the 


; American continent than the Lake Re- 
| gion of Canada. 


Commencing in the 
‘Thousand Islands and extending to the 
perior, isa 


| noble water unequalled anywhere 
in the world for their beauty of fresh- 
water coast scenery, and as a vast high- 
way for inland navigation. 


“The Lower Lakes are both pic- 
turesque and beautiful, but the Upper 
Lakes are grander and more majestic 
in their size and sweep of water and 
rugged coast line, and in their extent 
jand depth are veritable inland, fresh- 
water oceans.’” < 


“Asa region of summer and autumn 
charm and beauty, there-is no portion 
of the glotle more fit for the mood and 
dream of the poetand lover of nature. 
They are a world of fawns and eves 
where sky and water merge in far dim 
vapors, mingling blue in blue; where 
low-rimmed shores shimmer like gold 
shot through some misty fabric.’” 


It is because of thesd lakes that we 
have so healthful, so bracing, so de- 
lightful a climate. But for these lakes 
our climate would be little better than. 
that of Labrador. But these vast in- 
land oceans have softened the climate 
and contributed gréatly to the physical 
welfare of the people. 


With all that we owe to the Great 
Lakes, it_is well to remember that 
their own existence is due to a very 
remarkable working of nature in the 
long past. Some sixty thousand 
years agu, the geologists tell us, the 
map of America was re- made, and 
what was before a stretch of wide 
river valleys became the basins of the 
Great Lakes. “(his was accomplished 
by a succession of vast cominental 
glaciers, which came down from the 
north in a tremendous ice-shove, 
ploughing through the country with 
terrific force. They gouged out fresh 
channess, cant alway masses of drift, 
blocked the valleys with great dams, 
and spread a new top over Ontario 
and New York. When they rested 
from their labors, the lakes had been 
created od 


. 


The most wonderful feature of this 
luke country to-day is, of course, the 
watertail at Niagara But for the an- 
cient ice-shove there would have been 
no Niagara.‘ It left the lake-beds at 
different levels, Lake Ontario being 
360 feet lower than Lake Superior. 
Of this drop Niagara river and falls 


Lordly-lake Superior 


pights, restless hake. 
Wiambe hndcraeatlicthe Sky; 


Low-rimmed in woods and mists, where 
wake 
Through murk and moon, the marsh- 


Where ever on, through drive and drift, + 
Neath blue avd grey, through hush and 
moan 
Your ceaseless waters ebb and. lift, 
Past shores of century crumbling stone. 


Lake Superior forms an oblong ba- 
sin about 400 a iles long from east to. 
west, 160 miles wide at the broadest 
1, and has an area of 32,000 square 
miles, being the largest body of fresh 
water in the world. Che Indian name 
was Gitchegami, . or the Gitche- 
Gumee, of Longfellow's Hiawatha, 
over which, his mission completed, 

“Westward, westward Hiawatha sail- 
ed into the fiery sunset, to the Islands 
of the Blessed.” 


Lake Superior has a four-fold in- 
terest. forthe student of its waters and 
shores. “To the admirer of natural 
scenery it offers some of the most sub- 
lime and picturesque coast-line to be 
found in the world, comparable in 
places to the west coast of Scotland or 
Norway. ‘lo the disciple of history and 
exploration it has been the historic 
highway and haunt of voyageur and 

(Centinued on Page 2) 


To the geologist and min- 
e centre of perhaps 
its of silver, copper 
he world, Tro the 
se interest because 
ins of an ancient 
hich, at a remote period, 
nd sailed’ on its 


eralogist it is th 
the greatest deposi 
and iron ores int! 
student it is of inten! 
of its prehist: 
civilization w! 
peopled its shores a 


ncient people worked the 
ed the long- sought 
‘copper, as evinced 
doned mines along 
¢ of the islands. 


mines and possess 
secret of hardening 
by the many: aban 
the shores and un som: 
In many cases these comp! 
thirty to fifty. feet deep, long 
debris of the series 
through the ages, | 
d fallen above their 
f these mines 
da detached mass of 


since filled with the 
‘of forests which, 
have flourished an 
yawning pits. 
there was foun 
copper weighin| 
on an_ artificial 
with the evident purpose oO} 
up out of the 
indications that al 
were numerous ancient 
all, sorts of tools, weap 
made of hardened copper, 
having a keen edge 
of a vanished, civilized peo 
evidence of whom are t 
Pictured or Written Rocks. lends a 
glamour of mystery 
sublime and romance rey 
heightens its. inter 
who visits these wi 
lonely waters. 


Dream 


g over six tons, 
1 cradle of black oak 


mine, and there are | 
long these shores there 
factories where | 
ons etc. were | 


St. Mary's River, 


This atmosphere 
ple, another | 


to this otherwise | paper. 
of Savit Ste Marie. 


to navigation 


est to the traveller 
Ids or sails these 


The Great Twin Cities 


At the head of the Canadian end of 
¢ Superior are the twin cities of | 
rt Arthur and Fort Wiliam, which | 
ute the funnel through 
ds of millions 
intothe holds 
Here are located 


together constit 
which pours the hundre: 
of bushels of prairie erat 
of the great steamers. 
the world’s greatest elevators. 
‘one having a capacity of nearly 
ten million bushels, and these cities, | 
which will some day be ene city, seem 

destined to become one of the chief 
industrial centres of the continent, 
miles up the river are the famous 
, scarcely less heautifui 


enter Lake 
Lake Superior in st 
that and 


Kakabeka Fall 
and impressive than Niagara, a 
in fifty miles of these cittes there is a 
y of atleast a million 
Thunder Bay, 
situated, a vast expanse 
of deep water twenty miles wide, is 
surrounded by/a great amphitheatre of 
hills and chffs trom which 
sounds echo back and forth in amazing 
‘The voice of a thunder storm 
seems to shake the cliffs and jar the 
air as from an earthquake. Hen: 
magnificent mo! 
entrance. receive 


total available energ’ 
horse power. 


untain that guards the 
d the name of Thun- 
‘Vhis famous 
of the greatest and most impressive 
sights in the world 

mense mountain an 
rock thirteen hundred feet high 


sand-dunes, 


precipitous, 
limestone bluffs of thir 
bot’s Head, the scene of numerous 
shipwrecks. 
‘To stand ona lonely but beauti- 
ful beach of an island on Lake Huron 
in any remote spot 
region, and watch 
in this exquisite 
ze of sky and 


It looms an im- | 
d cliff of basaltic 


Campbell thus acclaims it: 

“Storm beaten cliff, thou mighty cape 
or Georgian Bay 
of that wonderful 
God's dawn come in, 
manner, over the © 
water, with all of the silence, 
id repose of shore and lake To 
« one of the 


Rock-Titan of the north, whose feet 
ves beatunder;, 


d solitude asunder, 


Cape uf Storms!” + sublime moments of life 


anit St. Marie 


. Are bright with thy charms; 


They sparkle and glitter, 


‘And flash in their play, 


Chasing ripple and rainbow 


"Away and away! 


Joyously ever 


Thy bright waters go. 


Yet wearying never 


© beautiful Sault! 
Pam: 


Miles and miles of crimson glories. 
‘Autumn's wonderous fires ablaze; 
Miles of shoreland, red and golden, 
Drifting into dream and haze, 

if where the woods and vapours 
Melt in myriad misty ways. 


The overflow waters of the mighty 
erior passes through the beautiful ! tending 
and a short distance 

from its source are the picturesque, 
turbulent rapids, which provide power | Ontario. 
for the great iron and ste 

chemical and_other industries 


Passing out of St 


ceeding that of 


iding around, isto k 


As 
In love with its own glad rest. 


The 30,000 Islands of ( jéorgian 
3. 


310,000 Istands 


there are 


extensive mars! 


and many thousands more yet 
is required to 


the whole shore 
dotted with isles 
trom a dome of bare 


keep the ship channel 
is a conspicuous example of. 
the change taking place in alllakes and 
seas; they are @ adually being filled 
with silt carried down by the rivers 
flowing into them, in this instance by 
the Thames, the Sydenham, the Huron 
and Bear Creek.~ 


The Detroit, though only twenty 
miles long and from one-half to three 
miles wide, is one of the most remark- 
able riv--s on the continent. On its 
banks, .chere it emerges from Lake 
St. Clair, is the fast-growing city of 
Windsor and the great city of Detroit, 
boasting now of a population of aver a 
n, anda centre of prideful historic 
interest to Canadians. _ It was for long 
a British possession and from 1792 to 
1796 it was an integral part of old 
Upper Canada, electing two members 
to the first provincial parliament. In 
1796 it was handed over to United 
In 1762 occurred Pontiac's 
futile attempt to capture Fort Detroit, 
described by.) Parkman. 
When war broke gut in 1812 between 
Britain and the Cnited States, the 

undertook to conquer 
hich ore Congressman de- 
clared he coula do in six weeks The 
first invasion took place at Detr 
where General Hull crossed the river 
with 2500 men, 
} , _ | even. ludicrous proclamation. to. the 
se] bere ge wien Sed schoo perk of Une, Coan ore 
The latter was z Se ON- | the American brand of “‘peace, liberty 
i tinuous series of wide, gently sloping ‘ 
ing opened fr peaches, and with lidle rivers mean ang secucy ‘ 
he lock, 900 feet | dering Jeisurely to the larger waters, American cause, and “wary slavery 
he longest single together with a background of quict | 
in the w These canals ar valleys, green fields and pleasant wood- 
used indiscriminatingly by Canadian ands? 
and American vessels, 
navigation Sei 
procession of 


to be named. Nearly 
line of this Bay 
litle and large, 
rock to large. islands man: 
‘extent and covered with dense forests. 
In this or any other country there is 
net such another archipelago as this. 
‘Around the shores of this bay the 
Indians of centuries 
principal hunting camps, 
streams and points, bays, capes, etc., 
including many of the t 
ear Indians names, 
s full of Indian lore. 
“*Kitchie Kewana’’is credited by 
the Indians, who still live inthe district, 
| with having created the Thirty ‘Thous- 
| and Islands for his lover, an Ojibway 
But there is more than a 
id still extant, 


lia Vining Yule. 


past made their 
practically all 


wealth of Indian legen 
'd to be heard verbally. It waé here 
intrepid Jesuit missionaries of early 
times endured most of their hardships, 
| made the greatest of their sacrifices. 
| And the sites of more than one pagan 
where these men paid for their 
Il to be identified. 
‘The “Blue Water Highwa: 
the shores of S: 
Clair lake and river and Lake Huron, 
is one of the most beautiful drives in 
The utle of 
el, pulp and | Water Country” 


| lives, are sti 


is very appropriate, 
esa for the bluest of blue waters lap the 
arie. ‘This obstruction | winding shores of Lake Huron. 

is overcome by three 
canals, two on the United States si 
and one in Canada 
‘the first one built, bei 
traffic in 1897, and 
| long, was at that time ¢ 
Jock in the world 


to all who. espoused the 


Mand destruction’ to ali others, “On 
the approach of Brock with # force of 
some 1200 men, half of whom were 
Indians, the heroic Hull recrossed the 
river and took refuge in Fort Werroit, 
and next day surrendered to Brock 
without ashot being fired, for which 
ous act he was court-mar- 
shalled and sentenced to be shot, bur 
was pardoned by the President. By 
this bloodless victory the whole state 
came for a time under 


nd during the hern part of the lake is 
ason there is @Constant che group of Sacred Islands, 
boats of all kinds passing 
up and down through these can: 
an average of over fifty a day 
number and ton 
| the Panama or Suez canals 


Much of- this isrugged, 
and precipitous 
the lake ofa succes- 
é sion of plateaus. The scenery is mag- 
Mary's River, we | pificent, and the land in many parts ts 
ying on a ledge, to the 
es came thoughts he 
in part, thus beautifully expressed: 


a greater 
e than pass through appearance trom 


Huron, second only to very fertile. | 
and. surpassing 

all the otuer Great Lakes in its 
almost unlunited variety of moods and 
attractions, of the sublime and 
beautiful in its coast sc 
sweep of heaving waters ‘There tsa 
glamour, a charm, 
Huron 
jake. 
and hife-giving 


Tempestuous Lake Erie 


Lake Erie is less picturesque and 
has less romantic and_ historic interest 
any of the other great lakes, but 
s only relative and) comp 
If situated i 
sphere south of it, or in Europe 
Asia or A@stralia, it would be reward 
ed as a magnificent and beautifulbod 


On the Ledge 


I lie out here on the ledge with the surf on 
the rocks below me, 
The hazy sunlight at 


nery and wide 


‘pull’’ in Lake 
ny other 
he very air is full of a vigor 
essence; here summer 
at her height reigns supreme, by open 
coast-line and hidden b: 
most tropical 
warmth and color.’ 
shore of Huron is exceeding'y beauti- 
ful and picturesque, with tong stretches 
of hivh clay banks, of high drifting 
of lovely sand beaches, 
while the shore of the long Bruce Pen- 
insula is for the most part bold and 
terminating in the lofty 
mile long Ca- 


d the whisper- 


to the legends 


I lie and listen, O Lake 
and songs you throw me 

Out’ of the murmurous moods of your 

in an al- multitudinous mind 

splendor of outdoor 


yoo = ry I lie and listen a sound like voices of dis- 
The Canadian || tant th ere i 


area than Lake Ontario, but is shallow 
and tempestuous, Because of th) 
shallowness, the lake is “subject. ¢ 
great and rapid  variati 
level, the result of cl 
locity and direction of the wind east « 


‘The roar and throb of your life in your 
rock-wall's mighty cells: 
‘a softer voice that comes from 


of waves on rocks, a laughter 
of silver bells. 


How better can we say good bye to 
this enchanting lake than in the words 
of another of Campbell's beautiful 
poems inscribed 


‘To Lake Huron 


glad, O Huron strong, Q limpid, 


vad, blue, burnished breast one 


jod's glad, sweet gifts, I 
de your breast or drift beneath 
‘ich through ‘tleecy vapor fires your 


ore-lines fade and die, 
th, to south, in luminous lines behind 


rink the greatness brooding down 
close over wave and shore, 
when the Mighty spake with men in 


earth's old days of yore. 


| St. Clair and Detroit 

| St. Clair River has an almost 

| straight course of thirty miles through 
a splendid farming region. The St. 


Asa matter of fact 
a shallow Ike or rather 


over 40,000 of these islands Clair is 


redging 


and conscant 


it 


ued a grandiloquent, 


ative 
any part of this hea 


itsurely is. Iris 


reer 


ions of wate 
anges in the ve 


sometimes as much 


eleven feet at Port Colborne, necess 
tating the erection of an nmmen 
guard lock at that end ef the Wellar 
Canal, the lift being di 
day to day by the lake itself. 

The Canadian shore has in par’ 
long stretches of sand dunes, and cl. 
Bluffs and marshy land, but in othe: 
places. there are fine sandy beache 


ined fro: 


line of popular summ« 


resorts and camping grounds extendit: 
from Crystal Beach on the east 1 


on the West, the lat 


having a continent-wide reputation « 
the location of Jack Miner's bir! 
sanctuary. Rondeau Bay is a note d 
game preserve, and Pelee [sland is 
famous for itswineyards and salubrious 


The chief historical event associated 
with Lake Erie was the naval batrie 
foughtin the war of 1812. This was 
won by the Americans under Perry, 
who got great eclat from his famous, 
rather grandiloquent message: 
(Continued on page 7) 


al 
| 
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Senior | 2beut fourteen large windows, which twelve pounds less than the normal school. She li : 
4 a 2 *, > ik 
Sketches from the Sentor | tov founeen lare light. = weight" Fan a oa cade ed ee ite die, 
Department 


eon gate a 


In the eastern part there are supplies, | She is well-educated “and a good 
‘ Aerials ag For school-hours she always wears ! e it ted | g 
My Father 


(By Ernest Maitre) 


i cover paper. The kid-finish cardboara 
is the most expensive paper there. 


Some ; te $5 bs is 
SISTHEE papers date oie bristal Cae eN ATT ile eee 


print, kid finish cardboard, blotting and ' her very nicely. She loves to wear a 


; with blue collar and cuffs, which suit 


black dress with three or four various 
j colored ‘sleeves but one half of the 


In stature my father is about as tall | There are also some machines there ' sleeves is black 
as Bob Thompson. His chest is rather | such as paper cutter, mailing machine | to Se ieee See ae 


deep and his shoulders broad. 
- arms are powerfuFwith great muscle 
His legs are rather bowed and long. In 


the summer he scales about one hun- | 


dred and eighty pounds and during the 
winter he gains about twenty or twenty- 
five pounds. He is rather stout and 
his expression is always pleasant. 

His face is rather thin. His complex- 
ion is rather dark, and he isa fine look- 
ing man. His eyes are dark brown. 
He has rather poor sight. He has 
black hair but it is turning grey at the 
temples. He had no moustache, and 
does not wear. glasses. He will be 


E 


and sutcher, which puts staples in a 
book. There are a job press, a cylin- 
| der press, a proof press and a paddi 
press; and the following cabinets: 
type, furniture, ink, roller and lead. 
‘There are many storage boards, which 
contain cuts of the Main Building and 
other places and also of people. There 
are two stock cupboards, a reglet case 


and ‘several lower and upper cases. ! 


There are two coffins with imposing 
stones in them and onthe top a form 
with sticks of columns in it and several 
other things. \ 


Near the door is Mr. Morrison, 


i dresses suit her better than the short 
jones. 
|. She is well-loved by. her friends as 
{she gives jokes and is willing to play 
with others. She is good in sports, 
‘especially tennis, of which she is very 
‘fond. She, being a good student, is 
‘clever in all subjects, except physics. 
Whenever she sees any jokes, she 
usually giggles at them, sometimes at 
nothing. 

Her habit is that she walks with her 
shoulders bent and also. she smiles at 
‘ everybody. Her hobby is sport. 


* play other sports. 


student in school but she is quite fond 
of signing. 

She is lovable, pupular and well- 
iked by her friends and her classmates: 
She usually always jokes with her 
chum Emme Mazzali and often makes 
us laugh at her actions and also teases 
us. She loves reading stories and also. 
loves playing basketball but she likes to 
She often does not 
she gets hurt, playing 


care when 
roughly. 


is) . Ouellette) 

five feet four orghereabouts 
in her height. She weighs about one 
hundred and thirty-eight pounds and 


looks rather plump. She walks withan - 


air of bring independent, with head 
back and chin up. 


sftv-four years of apeinext May.” His, the: teachers” desk and aboveiit there —— Since Daddy's death herExpression, 
ote eye eeoieran Metcreined, is a display board and atelephone near © The Autobjography ofa —*“imes, issad_and wistful, but when- 
He dons plain clothes for work. On_ it on the wall. Lead Pencil ever she is with company she always BY 


Sunday he always dresses weil. On 
his way to church he always wears a 
derby or a felc hat. 

He is of a quiet disposition and of a 
kind and generous nature. He walks 
quite gracefully. He can speak French 
and English He always speaks rather 
slowly so my mother can lipread him 
as she is a semi-mute. He is in the 
habit. of smoking his pipe and seeing 
the pictures of the newspaper as he 
can not read English very well as he 
has never gone to school. 


Nicholas Wojcik 
(By W. Williamson.) 

Nick is the name that the deaf boys 
call him. His parents are farmers near 
Port Arthur. ‘They sent him here for 
his education and he is pleased with his 
school now. 

‘He is rather above the middle size. 
His complexion is rather pale but his 
face looks very strong — He has long, 
thin, dark brown hair, and he parts his 
har in the middle. He brushes it very 
castly for it is straight. 

He is the strongest boy in this school. 
He always thinks of boxing with the 
cther boys When he fights with any 
bu., he never hurts one He is a good 
student in the High School. Heis fond 
of geography — Also he writes many 
hoopenings in his scrap hooks every 
dus He reads the newspapers daily, 
and seems very much interested in 
mony sorts of news. 

He wear his clothes very neatly and 
boots are well polished. He must 
ish’? nis boots because he ts a 
olish’’ boy. He has a large red hand- 
ke chief with white spots. He does not 
cas about girls He always walks alone 
arvand the grounds. 

think he will be a boxer in the 
fursre because he always talks about 
bo ving. 


hi 


‘The O. S. D. Printing Shop 
(By Laura Cook) 

the O. SD. printing-shop ts 
noriheeast. of the Main Building. — Ie 
is rather large in size. ‘The shoe-shop 
is cathe second floor above the print- 
shop ‘The  barber-shop is on the 
second floor east ofthe shoe-shop. 
On the third floor the farmers, who 
work on.the farr leep there. 

We walk from the Main Building 
and enter the door which leads to the 
Stairs that goes up to the shoe shop. 
On the east of the stairs-hall is Mr. 
Stewart, our editor's office. It is small 


A Story of Stamps 
(By William Rule) 

Spruce trees chiefly grow in North- 
ern Manitoba, Ontario, Quebee and 
New Brunswick. In the winter men 
cut down the trees and leave them ly- 
ing on the ground till spring when 
they are loaded on flat-cars by means 
of machinery and theh taken direct to 
the factory. Atthe factory the wood 
of certain trees, such as spruce and 
poplar, is ground up into pulp and 
made into paper. Also old rags could 
be made into paper. Then the paper 
is shipped to all stationers in Canada. 
Paper is also shipped to Ottawa where 
they make postage stamps. Canadian 
postage stamps are made by the post 
office department under authority of 
the government. 

During the summer of 1932 several 
surcharged stamps were issued. “There 
was one of the Canadian two centred 
stamps over-printed in black ink with 
figures, three in the middle 

At the time of the Ouawa Econo- 
mic Conference four new postage 
stamps Were issued. “The first one is 
three cents in red showing King 
George, the second one is five cent 
in blue showing the Prince of Wales, 
the third one is thirteen cents oblong 
with owo globes on it, and the last one 
isthe brown five cent airmail stamp 
surcharged in blackt figures to six. 
‘There are only a few  surcharged 
stamps in Canada and itis:best for the 
collectors to collect’ as many sur- 
charged stamps as they could and also 
to collect British Empire stamps. 

‘The collection and study of stamps 
is sometimes considered as merely a 
hobby. Every young child who be- 
ginsa collection learns the names of 
the different counttiesof the world. 
As in Great Britain and British Em- 
pire, the head of a ruler appears on 
the stamp, he will soon learn in some 
way or other who the ruler is. Other 
stamps show local views, or bits of 
famous scenery, native “animals and 
plants. The stamp collector learns 
much geography and something also 
from history. 


Gladys €lark 

(By Eleanor Morrison) 

Gladys Clark, a tall girl, who was 
born at a small village, Verdun, Que- 
bec, came to this school when she was 
small, from Toronto, her present 
home, and now is in High School. 
She is tall, thin and slender as a willow 


(By Pola Prus) 

When I was young, I lived among 
my relatives in the “‘Northern Forest.”’ 
One day some Inmbermen happened 
to see my graceful form standing by 
them. hey thought I was good for 
pencils as | wasa red cedar tree and 
the next day. | was chopped down, 
carried away with several trees by a 
train and Brough to a mill where I was 
cut into boars and sent to a large 
factory where famous pencils were 
made. 


I was taken and cut by several 
machines until’ ] was about seven 
inches long and six sided and a hole 
was made through me * After that | 
wa$left in a room where there were 
many pencils shaped like me. 

After being’ there | was brought 
into another room. I was filled up 
with a black substauce by a machine 
and glued atthe ends. I did not know 
what it was at first but soon learned 
that it was graphite with a mixture of 
clay or something else. ({ do not need 
to tell you what the other mixtures 
were as graphite and clay_ are impor- 
tant.) Soon I was put ina cool room 
where the mixture becathe dry. As 
svon as the mixtures were dried 1 was 
aken into a machine where | was 
painted navy blue and capped with a 
badge of gold colourthat held. an era- 
ser. “Vhen-I was stamped ‘Made in 
U.S A. Dixon's Chancellor 2180- 
H.B."" by a machine. ass 

Iwas packed in a box and put ina 
large cedar case and was sent to the 
1. Eaton Co. Ltd. in Canada and 
from there I was sent to the Ontario 
School torthe Deat. Now [am used 
by a pupil who scemsto be pleased with 
me because of my colour. “The pupil 
keeps me with her books and sharpens 
me every time | am dull. When she 
sharpens me I grow shorter each time. 


A Defcription of Florence 
Langdon 
(By Rose Benedict) * 

Florence is a sweet girl of sixteen 
years of age. She was born in Eng- 
field, Saskatchewan, and when she was 
four yearsof age, she moved to Embro 
from Engfield. She came to the 
School for the Deaf from the village 
of Embro. 

Florence weighs too much and she 
looks too fat but is a good healthy girl 
Her height is about five feet, six inches 
and she is well builc. 

She has acted honestly and pleasantly. 
Her complexion is rosy-cheek, and 


seems sympathetic and cheerful. Her 
face is heart shaped with high cheek 
bones which are sometimes pink and 
sometimes pale. Her! complexion. is 
fair with no blemish on her skin. She 
has Irish blue eyes, blue as the sky,” 
and. quite- the prettiest | ever saw in 
spite of glasses she wears over them. 
Her glasses have no frames nor are 
round. They are the same as Adzle’s 

Her lips are not full, but there are 
little stern lines around them from so 
much worrying. Buc every time she 
smiles or laughs, they always vanish. 
Her clothes are simple yet always good. 
Her favorite colour is blue. 

She walks with a slight limp due to 
a broken ankle which did not heal 
completely. She is generous and kind 
but very strict. in some matters. She 
isa good adviser and often advised, 
one against wrong. She loves to crochet 
and does it very weil, People say her 
voice is soft and musical, but | cannot 
hear it. She is very lovable and I love 
her dearly. At present she is not.well 
and | wish the Months would fly so I 
could be with her again 


Eleanor Morrison * 
(By Adele Lowson) 

Eleanor, the best pal [ever had, is 
seventeen years of age who came to 
this school from) Vantouver, British 
Columbia 

She is about average height, and 
weighs about one hundred and sixteen 
pounds. She isfWell built tor her age 
andis not very Healthly as she is always 
pale 

She is a very pleasant yirl and ts well 
liked by the girs. Her comptexion is 
so clear but she has eczema which 
she gets in the wintertime. Hercheeks 
are fat.butshe hys high cheek bones. 
She has grey blue sad eyes which afe 
so pretty when they move. Her hair is 
brown and is worn in a stylish bob. 

Eleanor is of a very even disposition. 
Her face mht vive you the inipression 
that she is rather moody but she is 
quite otherwise, very mannerly and 
pleasant. [| have chosen her as a pal 
because she makes a good triend, is 
honest, truthful, and clean, and easy 
to get along with. She has several habits 
but [ can’t remember all. But one is 
when she walks and beyins to stop, she, 
always stops with/a slide. “Another 
habit is that she always puts her fingers 
to her lips. She always makes het 
forehead wrinkled 

She always likes her dresses. long 
thinking they are Stylish. She loves to 
wear a blue dress as blue is her favourite 


and has only one window, adesk and tree. Her wavy hair, a dark brown 
ing has only one wiatows paper on colour, is always clean and brushed freckled. Her face is round with red- color. 
coe i tren, light blue are small dish curly hair which is cut in boyish She loves to play all the sporis 


the editor's desk as he has to cotrect 
things thatare printed. “To the west 
of the stairs hall we enter into the 
Drint-shop by a wooden door. It has 


but pretty and her eyebrows are big 
and black. Her weightis not the 
right normal weight as she weighs 


bob. She always has a smile with her 
blue eyes wide-open. cae 
She usually wears a neat middy in 


such as baseball, basketball, tennis, 
badminton, and skating, she seems to 
love them all. 
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24 and 5. We recognize, of course, 
that these figures unduly favor Canada 
because the conventions were held 
here, but this is also true, to a less 
degree, when they are held at United 
States schools. 

Dr. Long then details how few 
Canadians kept up their dues, bur re- 
frains from telling how many United 
States members did sv, so no com: 
parisons can be made. Asto this, 
we are sure our friends across the lines 
will sympathetically appreciate the fact 
that Canadians are reluctant to send 
in their dues in view of the excessive 
‘exchange rate; not so much because 
‘of the amount involved, but because 
we deeply resent this condition, while 
recognizing its inevitability. We are 
sure there would be the same reaction 
among United States members were 
this condition reversed. 


Dr. Long gives a supposedly com- 
plete list of the Canadians, five in 
number, who have paid their dues to 
date. ‘The writer has before him a 
receipt for dues: paid to December, 
1933, by a teacher in this School 
whose name is not included in this list. 
‘These dues were paid last January, 
and the receipt is signed by J. S. Long. 

Might we.add that at the Winnipeg 
| Convention, not half a dozen United 

States schools had as large a represen- 
eee eee uncalled fori: andino | ation as did the Believe Schaal;jand 
Se a a mec seconds ough | ior unlikely the same will Bel trie} of 

‘the Trenton Convention, as over thirty 


regrets that he wrote it, as its tone 
See cc pey macarauses somes ills | members of our staff have made reser- 
! vations and expect to attend, 


feeling, while the purport of our ar- 
ticle was to allay any ill-feeling that 
may exist. 


‘The Canadian ia published solely In the inter: 


eat of the Ontario Schoo! for the 

‘The meshanical work is all done by the pupll- 
apprentions, under the dfeection of our Tnxtruc- 
tor in Printing. 


“The subscription pricein one dollar = year 
payable in advance. 
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Inthe April firstissue of The Cana- 
dian there was a short article expressing 
appreciation of the fact that there wasa 
fair representation of Canadians on the 
present Convention committees, and 
to our great surprise this compliment- | 
ary note was made the occasion of a 
long and rather unkindly article by Dr. 
Long in’ the Jowa Hawkeye. This 


In conclusion we wish to make it 
emphatically clear that our remarks, or 
those made by Mr. Fetterly, were not 
intended and should not have been 
construed as implying even the slightest 
feeling of antagonism to the United 
States, or to the officers and members 
of the Convention. At all these con- 
ventions the Canadians have been treat- 
ed with the utmost courtesy and kind- 
ness—it could not be otherwise with 
the cultured ladies and. gentlemen of 
which the membership is\composed; 


We did refer to the fact that form- 
erly’ Canadians had been dispropor- 
tionately overlooked in the election of 
officers and committees, this being 
simply a matter of record. This re- 
cord we have not access to, and we 
may be mistaken, but we feel pretty 
safe in saying thatin the last twenty 
years previous to 1932, Dr. Long can't 
find the names of ten Canadians who 
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‘At the last meeting of our -Associa- 
tion Col. Willoughby, Principal of the 
Pembroke High School, gave an inter- 
esting talk on a proposed universal 
language, known as. Basic English. 


i 


devised, the most successful one to 
date being the Esperanto, but this, 


though superior to any of the ethers, | 


hat had a very limited vogue. He 
poke of a vocabulary test made rec- 
ently in United States. 3800 telephone 
conversations were carried ‘on with 
persons in various walks in life,but not 
including special technical subjects, 
and it was found that these 3800 _per- 
sons used a total of only 1421 words, 
though there are some 500,000 words 
in an unabridged English dictionary. 
‘As shown by that test, the number of 
words people ordinarily use in con- 
versation or written communication, ix 
very small, and on this fact is founded 
the Basic English vocabulary. Of all 
languages, English is by far the most 
wide spread. It is the language now 
used by probably 200,000,000 people, 
and_ is understood and spoken’by mil- 
lions of others in every country in the 
world. It is fast spreading all over 
the Western Hemisphere, and many 
of the shopkeepers, clerks etc. in the 
all of the leading stores, hotels etc. all 
over western Europe can speak En- 
glish. The Japanese have incorpora- 
ted 4000 English words tn their lan- 
guage and it is widely taught and used 
in China. Moreover, being nearly 
devoid of involved inflections, itis the 
most easily acquired of all languages 
to autility degree. 

Basic English consists of 850 of the 
most commonly used words in the 
language, sufficient for all ordinary 

needs, and these could be mastered by 
any intelligent person in thirty days. 
‘There is no thought of Basic English 


replacing other languages —that would ; 


surely be a calamity. It is just inten- 


Several such languages have been.) 


| bride, after whom Helen's Isle, one of 


Central Institute, Mt. Airy and the 
others. Indeed, most of the day schools 
in’ the cities of our country now have 
purely oral methods and no hand-signs 
for ideas are ever seen. 


The conclusion of the whole matter 
is that to give our pupils the use of 
speech we must see toit that our pu- 
pils live in a ‘‘speech atmesphere.”’ 
Everyone of us teachers and officers 
at the Georgia School for the Deat 
must communicate with our pupils al- 
| ways and everywhere in words, cither. 
spoken or written. It is words and 
words only that enable us to use sent- 
ences, and it is these that make the 
humanintelligence what it is, When 
earliest. man. learned to use words he 
made his,jump to a life above that of 
the beasts. The pupils at the Georgia 
Schools must use words, English words, 
either spoken or written, and these 
only, in their methods of communica- 
tign both in the classrooms and out of 
them. To obtain this use of words is a 
work of the greatest difficulty but it is 
of the highest value in the life of the 
child. Its difficulty should not deter us 
if other scools achieve it “To do this 
is the most difficult thing done in the 
educational world, doing it is the most 
triumphant of all human achievements. 
The child born deaf and dumb when 
thus educated loses his dumbness and 
becomes a speaker of words. This is 
the most gracious service that the state 
does for its children, If we do not 
achieve it, the fault is in ourselves. 


Carlyle’s Canadian Inamorato 

‘To readers who are fond of rom- 
lance in real life, we commend Blow- 
‘den Davies, interesting book, ‘‘Rutlles 
and Rupiers"’, in which ske narrates 
‘some of the half-forgotten romances 
Canada’s early days. In it we read 
Champlain and his Huguenot girl 


ded to be a simple and universal medi- | 4 ee , 

; au | Montreal's delightful parks, is named, 
um of intercommunication among 3t | of Wolfe, sehose "oildhood Mosk 
least all the more civilized nations in | crossed with. ill-health, his youth with 


were members of standing committees, 
not one who has been an officer or 
chairman of committee, not half a 
dozen who have ever been onthe reg- 
ular programs, if we except the Belle- 
ville and Winnipeg conventions. It 
surely was not offensive to casually 
mention this condition, which we did in 
no censorious spirit, bay on the con- 
trary, took pains to say that we knew 
this was not. intentionally invidious. 
Quite naturally and properly the Con- 
vention is predominantly officered by 
United States members, who have a 
much more intimate association with 
one another than with Canadians, 
whoseschools are relatively much isola- 


* ted from,one another as well as from 


the United States. And the very fact 
that Canadians were incidentally and 
unintentionally, but actually overiook- 


win this regard Dev Lonkghas been ‘he World. 


second to none other. Weclose by 
extending to Dr. Long an expression 
of our sincere esteem, and of admira- 
tion for the outstanding work he is 
doing fer the deaf, not only in in- 
structional work, but also by the rarely 
efficient service of his pen, and his 
earnest and unwearied advocacy of 
hing that he believes to be con- 
ducive to their highest welfare. 


The Golden Secret 


In a recent issue, 


phatically asserts, is not in any inferior- 
i the mental ability of the pupils, 
ich, it says, are as capable as those 
found anywhere else. It then points 
out where the fault lies, and what it 
says is applicable to a greater or less 
degree to all schools, including our 
own. We quote in part: 


The International Congress of 
the Deaf at Trenton 

The International Congress on the 

Education of the Deaf to be held at 

the School for the Deaf, Trenton, 

New Jersey, June 18-23, promises to 

be the most important meeting of educa- 


The fault then is not with the 
children. If not, then it must be with 
our schools, its teachers and_ officers. 
We confess that it is our fault and now 


i 


the Georgia | will a 


School Helper candidly confesses that | in jewels, that his fan 
the speech of the pupils of several Powther, had given him, to his int 
other named schools excels that at the | m; 
Georgia School. The reason, 1 em .| miral St. Vincent. 


i 


| Carlyie—made more s0, perhaps. t 


retarded hopes, his love with mistor 
tune.” Ou board bis ship, on the 
was to the landing place that led up 
the Plain of Abraham, he entrusted hi 
the miniature of herself, ser 
Katharine 


ec friend, Jervis, afterwards Ad 
we 

And in this book we read of the res 
romance of ‘Thomas Carlyle, almo: 
the last man in the world one wou! 
suspect of sentimentality. And ver 
sentimental he was, and deeply in lo 
with the beautiful Canadian girl, Ma! 
garet Gordon, born in Charlottetows 
and coming from the cynical, dov 


this episode—strangely do his impa: 
sioned words of love and appeal 
‘That they were 


‘ed—virtually admitted when at Winni- 
pegthe list of committees, which as 
first submitted contained no Canadian 
names was revised after Mr. Fetterly’s 
protest—largely accounts forthe rela- 
tively small nuwber of Canadian mem- 
bers. THe weiter has fr tly heard 
the remark, 7 W ould [ join, when 


Canadiat st 


delegates from all parts of the world. 


interest to class room teachers. 


Bur even so, we have not dene too 
badiy. ‘These are 203. schools for the 


tors of the deaf ever held in this coun-_ 
try. In addition to the four organizations 
in America there will be present foreign 


‘A large number of demonstrations have 
been planned which will be of special 
The 
Various organizations will be represent- 
ted. on the program and will have op- 
portunity for their business meetings. 
On Friday at the close of the sessions 
at Trenton a special train will take the 


it is our purpose to mend our ways 


and improve the speech of our pupils. 
The greatest need of our pupils in 
wetting speech is what is called a 


“speech atmosphere.”’ This is found 
at all the schools for the deaf whose 


pupils have speech thai is better than 


ours and until our pupils have this our 
achievements in ‘giving spoken lan- 


guage to our pupils will be meagre. 
It is just here that we are especially 


deaf in the U ates, with 2607 
instructors, 
with 198 instructors 
thar at the | 
1923, there were 270 U 
instructors on the list, and 29 
Canadians That is, about 10 per cent 
of the United States instructors had 
paid membership dues, “an average of 
a little’over 1 {rom each school, and 
15 per cent of the Canadians, an aver- 
age of 7 for each school then in ex- 
istence. The corresponding figures 


ted. 


Jin Canada 9 schools 
Dr 


Long says 
ention in 


nited Statesy 


delegates to Washington, D.C, and 
Saturday will be given overto visiting 
the capital including visits to Gallaudet 
College and the Volta Bureau. It is 
further planned for many of the dele- 
gates to go from Washington to Chica- 
go where they will visit the Interna- 
tional Exposition and be present at the- 
opening of the Five Weeks’ Summer 
School of Advanced Work for Educa- 
tors of the Deaf, conducted hy the As- 
sociation under the auspices of Chica- 
go University.— Uhe Silent Hoosier. 


guilty and it is just here that we must 
mend our ways as promptly as possible. 
Our pupils must see speech and use 
speech both when in the schoolrooms 
and out of the schoolrooms, and every- 


time, They should never see signs, 
while they are children. Until and 
unless we give aur pupils this ‘‘speech 
atmosphere’ ours will never be a 
purely oral school and we will never 
get as intelligible speech as those 


one who deals with them must use; gests 
cither spokea or writing words all the | aaer 


not too extrava 
may be gathered from the culo 
David Wilson, Carlyle’s latest bi 
grapher: ‘She was one of the livin 
Howers that decorate the earth and ir 
spire men’s dreams of heaven."” —H 
love was fully reciprocated by Mar 
yaret, but relentless fate, in the perse 
ota shrewd and shrewish aunt, inter 
vened. He marricd Jane Welsh an 
she married the respectable, medigct 
Alexander Bannerman, afterwards 
Governor “uf Prince Edward Island. 
for which he was created Lord Bau- 
nerman. But both Margaret and Car 
lyle retained their mutual affection tl 
the last. 


Canada this year took first place 10 
supplying rubber footwear to the Uni- 
ted Kingdom, © replacing Germany 
which was first last year. Canada ds. 
second amog the exporters of lead t 


the United Kingdom. 
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Scnoo. Motto: *‘The greatest hap- 
piness is found in making others 
happy.” 


Monnpay, May Ist, 1933 


A new and improved type of micro- 
phone is being used on our new 
amplifier, with good results. 


The girls’ junior vocational class 
visited the different stores in Belleville 
where fancy work is displayed. “They 
enjoyed seeing the different kinds of 
work and picking out styles and patterns 
for themselves. 


Miss Ada James gave us a pleasant 
surprise’by dropping in on us on Easter 
Monday, and spending a week in Belle- 
ville, ‘She had been attending the Bible 
Conference and had a chance to ride 
down with Mr. and Mrs, Drew, who 
were on their way to Ottawa. She is 
always a very welcome visitor. 


The General Electric itinerant elec- 
uic kitchen parked in front of our 
School during the noon hour one day 
last week, and was an object of great 
interest to the pupils as well ay the 
staff. It isa fine and attractive outfit, 
reducing kitchen work to a minimum. 
It appealed strongly to some of our 
lady teachers with possible future 
results that will be detrimental to the, 
best interests of the School. 


Mrs Loyie, President of the Wo- 
men's Canadian Club, and) Mr. 
McLean, the National Secretary of 
Canadian Clubs, were interested visit- 
orto our School «a few days ago. 
Though Mr. McLean is a gentler 
ovhigh = scholastic attainments and is 
tuniliar with educational work, this was 
hi. first visit toa school forthe deaf, 
a dhe was very deeply interested in 
he saw, and was surprised and de- 
1. hted with the efficiency of the pupils. 


Junior Soft Ball 
Mr. Lally and Mr. Holmes are 
geting the Junior boys lined up for 
thar soft ball league. Much interest 
ts hown among these boys and many 
ky nly contested games are assured 


On the Honor Roll 

\s most of our readers are aware, 
th memorial to Dr. Coughlin present- 
ev tothe School by the deaf of the 
P. wince took the form ot a very at- 
tt tive bronze Honor Roll “Tablet, 
p ced in a conspicuous place on the 
est wall of che assembly hall, On 
name, 
sibly engraved it of the 
tr and of the buy who ranks highest 
wall round proficiency, including 
¢hos,room and shop work, c 
disposition, and helpful: influence 
the other pupils. . For the session 
151-32 this honor has been confer- 
fed upon rene Stoner and Robert 
Thompson, whose names now ap- 
Pear on the tablet, and to whom we 
extend our hearty congratulations. 


The Association Meeting 
he regular monthly meeting of 


The Association of ‘Teachers and  In- 
Stuctors was held on April 17th. The 


Tne CANABIAN 


chief feature of the program was the 
account given by Mr. Fetterly, Miss 
Ford and Mr. O’ Hara of their visit to 
the Montreal deaf schools, an extended 


1 | report of which appears on this page. 


Another interesting feature was a 


| brief_address given by Col. Willeugh-j 


| by, Principal of the Pembroke High 


| School, father of Florence Willoughby, 
{one of our brightest pupils, who was a 
| welcome visitor here during the Easter 


| Vacation. He said he had seen the 


{ demonstration given that day by some |, 
=; of the pupils at the Rotary luncheon, 


‘and he was astonished at their efficiency 
but he admired even more the mind be- 
chind itall. Such work could be planned 


- ,and developed only by a mind of a very 


high type. 
Miss Panter, in most felicitous terms, 
expressed her appreciation, and that of 
the Staff, of the several fine articles 
appearing in the Volta Review, oo 


buted by Mr. Fetterly an: of our 
teachers. Mr. Lally added’a tew words 
of appreciation and commendation of 
the article on the radio ear in a recent 
issue of The Canadian. 


The Teachers’ Badminton 
Club mR 

Early last autumn a group of bad- 
minton enthusiasts got together and 
formed a teachers’ badminton club. 

Mrs. Blanchard was appointed pre- 
sident, Mr. Morrison, secretary, Mr. 
Stratton, treasurer; and Miss Burt and 
Mr. Holmes to ace as members of the 
executive. 

After a month or soof practise a 
tournament of mixed doubles, men’s 
singles and ladies’ singles was made 
out. About twenty-five of the teachers 
joined the club and many enjoyable 
games were played. The club was 
entertained at the homes of many of 
the members and at a banquet puton 
by the male members of the club. 

‘The tournament resulted in Miss 
Hegle and Mr. Holmes winning the 
mixed doubles and Mr. Holmes and 
Mrs. Blanchard the singles 

On Friday evening, Apr. 28, asocial 
evening was held by the club to bring 
avery successful season to a clase. 
‘The success of the club being entirely 
due to the very capable executive. 


Nature Study, Agriculture 

The pupils of most of the classes in 
the intermediate and senior classes 
have taken a keen interest in watching 
for their bird friends To date our 
records show the arrival of thirty-one 
different spring birds. In_ spite of the 
backward weather, the birds appear to 
have arrived about the same time as in 
past years. Pupils have reported that 
the robins have begun building their 
nests and other birds will soon follow 
their example. The birds have good 
friends in the deaf boys and girlsavho 
are greatly interested in their protection 
and are always enquiring as to their 
usefulness 

‘The pupils of the senior third classes, 
particularly, have been engaged during 
the past week in preparing and plant- 
ing a cold frame, as has been the cus- 
tom during the past two years. Soon 
the garden will be ready to work and 
we expect to have garden plots for 
every two or three pupils. Planning 
and measuring for these plots is now 
under way 

“The beds of perennials at the boys’ 
and girls’ residences have been work- 
ed by the pupils, and although the 
winter has proved quite severe, the 
plants look in. good condition. The 
tulip beds look fine and the pupils are 
eagerly awaiting the time when the 
first color will show in them. Daf- 
fodils and. crocuses in front of the 
superintendentent’s residence have 
given us the first signs of growth and 
beauty to be found in the spring season. 


| Montreal Schools for the Deaf | 


Some two weeks ago Mr. Fetterly, 
Miss Ford and Mr. O' Hara took a 
trip to Montreal and spent a couple of 
days visiting the schools for the deaf 
there, and at the April meeting of The 
Association of Teachers and Instruc- 
tors, each of them gavea report of what 
he or she saw, and the inferences der- 
ived from their observations. 

Miss Ford said that she knew 
that at 
ian method was being used, and 
we were trying toadopt this method 
re, she wondered if we were working 
it out in the right way, and she found 
that we were, but perhaps not as com- 
pletely as is possible They use com- 
| plete sentences with the pictures. The 

pupils lip-read these and they certainly 
t did lip-read very rapidly and accurately. 
(In a first year room there were two to 
three hundred of these pictures and 
sentences hanging around the room— 
most of the pictures were very small— 
and she never saw anything as sharp as 
these pupils’ recognition of ,these sen- 
tences. They use the regular De 
Croly sense training material, but their 
supply is not as good as ours. She was 
assured that few if any schools on the 
* continent have as complete a’ sense- 
training outht as ours has. 

She never saw anything as wonderful 
as the response of those pupils in lip- 
reading and writing. Children seven 
or eight years of age wrote 120 sent- 
encss from dictation, wigh almost no 
errors. We have done €omparatively 
little of this and it would doubtless be 
well to do more. They were also 
wonderfully fluent in. speech. She 
saw second and third year pupils who 
were very expert in lip-reading each 
other and whose speech was very 
fluent and eXact. 

The Girls’ School was not using the 
Belgian Method to the same extent, 
but here also they lipread’ sentences 
more than words. All of the begin- 
ning pupils —26 in all—were in one 
large room, and teachers-in-training 
must spend four. years in this room 
befure being given classes of their own. 
Each teacher keeps her class right 
through the school course from begin- 
ming to end, so every teacher has a 
thoraugh knowledge of the work of all 
the grades. In this school, also, the 
speech was fluent, the elementary 
Soufds correct and she did nor see one 
sign. Their behavior was splendid—she 
never saw such perfect order and de- 
corum as in the girls’ school, aud in 
the boys" school it was as nearly as good 
as it is possible for boys to be in com- 
parison with girls 

The domestic economy work car- 
tied on in the girls’ school is exactly 
the same as in the hearing schools, as 
prescribed by the Quebec Department 
of Educatiot In the sixth grade each 
girl is required to draft a pattern and 
make a dress. All work in this de- 
partment is inspected by the same in- 
spectors as in the hearing schools. 


Mra O* Hara nagirally was chiefly 
interested in the industrial work, of 
which hz gave an interesting account. 
‘The fine vocational building at the 
Boys’ School is 130 feet long, fifty 
wide and five stories high. It 1s built of 
stone, and is. well-lighted throughout. 

The print-shop occupies the whole 
of the first floor, and contains a very 
complete outfit. Where are wo linotype 
machines and two: cylinder presses, 
and the various other machines and 
appliances required. In addition to the 
necessary school printing, they do a 
large amount of commercial work, 

The second floor is the book-bind- 
ery, in which there is a full outtir, 
and the pupils do some very fine work, 
but most of the-work consists in re- 
binding old books. This appeared to 
him tobea very suitable vocation for 
deaf people. 


the boys’ school the Bel-| 


| The shoeshop is on the third floor, 
jand en the fourth floor is the tailor 
| shop and the cabinet making and 


{manual trainin shop, all of which .. 


are well equipped and in which good 
work is done. Especially fine were 


some of the shoes he saw, one pair of - 


}which he bought. The art roem is 
jonthe fifth floor. 

The carpenter shop is in a small 
separate building, but it is the intention 
to adda wing ¢o the vocational building 
for this department. ‘The present 
'building is a poor one, but there is a 
“very good equipment of machinery 

and tools. © The system of industrial 
training at that school/is different from 


‘shops during their academic cours 
although they havo regular observati 
periods, during which they learn the 
names of the tools, materials etc. 
After graduation, the pupils who wish 
to do so return for three years’ 
vocational training, spending all the 
time in the shops, and they receivé 
a liule pay for their work, much of 
which is commercial. He wa» not 
prepared to say which is the better 
system, but our method is giving very 
good results, and he saw no better 
work there than is being produced in 
our shops proportionate to our com- 
paratively inferior equipment, 

Mr. Fetterly said that Miss Ford and 
Mr. O'Hara had so well covered the 
ground that there was little left for him 

ato say regarding what they saw at the 
Montreal schools. We have heard 
from some sources that we expect too 

. much ‘from our pupils, that we are at- 
tempting the, impossible, but what he 
saw there showed that we were not. 
Among other things, he had tried to 
find out why they got better speech and 
lipreading than we have here. One 
reason is that they are very particular in 
securing the best possible articulation 

Vhey will accept nothiny bagthe best 
the child can give. Then the pupils 
were required to always use complete 
sentences. The teacher will notac- 
cepta wordas an answer or request, but 
always insists on a completgesentence, 
which, of course, results ra ee lan- 
guage. Then no signs are allowed or 
used at any time. It was marvellous 
what the second year pupils could do 
But perhaps the chief reason is the fact 
that the teachers are with the pupils 

. practically all their waking hours—in 
their play, at their meals, at their work, 
wherever they may be, so they live in 
that speech atmosphere which 1s so 
essential to the best results Of course 
‘this constant association of teachers and 
pupils is notypossible hefe, but there 
are times outside of the Yelass room 
when teachers can do more than sume 
of them are doing in this direction. 


ours. The pupils do ct work in the © 


Every teacher, every person who 
comes in contact with the pupils, 


* should stop the pupils making signs 
whenever and wherever they seethem 
doing su, and should alw: 
the pupils using complete sentences at 
all times. Another advantage those 
pupils have is that, as they have no 
shop work, they have more opportuni- 
ty for reading outside the class room. 

Nevertheless, most of our work 
compares favorably with what is done 
there, and in some respects ours is 
superior, They have no rhythm work, 
which we find sovery beneficial, and 
he saw nothing in art work to equal 
ours. As to their system of -vocational 
training, he had been considering a 
similar plan in amodified form. Ke 
thought it would bea mistake to cli- 
minate industrial training during the 
years of academic work, but it would 
be desirable to give such pupils as wish- 
ed to do so, an opportunity to come 
back for perhaps two years of special 
vocational instruction. He would like 
to add that he had never seen so clean 
a building or such clean children in 
his life. Everything fairly shone. 
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Adele Lowson 
(By Gladys Clark) 

This describes Adele, seventeen 
years of age, who came here from Tor- 
‘onto where she was born. 

‘Adele is about the average height. 
Her weight is one hundred and fifty 
pounds. Her face is round with pale 
complexion and fat cheeks. She has 
dark brown eyes and wears spectacles. 

Her hair is dark brown Or brunnette, 
and a little wavy, and is always well- 
combed. 

She dresses very nicely. It seems 
that she is fond of wearing longdres- 
ses. Her favourite colors are yellow 
and green. 

Adeleisa very good student. Last 
year she passed her Entrance and now 
she is in High School here. She li 
reads very well although she can’t hear. 
1 think she must be the best lipreader 
ofall the pupils at our school. She is 
well-loved by her friends and she laughs 
very easily at jokes. She is soft-heart- 
ed. In the residence she always helps 
the pupils and supervisors to do the 
work. Her favourite sport is basket- 
ball. Her hobby is fancy work 


A Description of my Father 
(By Florence Langdon) 

My father whom [ am going to 
describe, is forty-eight years of age. 
He lives on the farin in West ‘Lorra, 
five miles from Embro which is nine 
miles from Woodstock. 

He isas tall as Mr. Fetterly and has 
great strength of arms and body. I 
suppose he weighs Jess than one hun- 
dred and sixty and isn't very thin, 

He has black hair, a sandy moustache, 
heavy black eye-brows and blue eyes. 
He parts his hair on the left and when 
he brushes it back, it looks neat. He 
is always clean shaven and his nese is 
somewhat like mine. He often tells 
jokes and likes to tease children. 

He always wears black or blue over- 
alls and dark coloured shirts when he 
goes out working in the barn orin the 
fields asthe farmers do and he also 
always looks neat in his Sunday suits. 

He is kind-hearted because he often 
agrees with my family when we ask 
him to take thei for rides or to other 
places in our Car. Also he agrees to 
buy some things which I need. 

He is a good sport as he can play 
ball very, well and also some other 
games), He is popular with the people 
of Embro and Woodstock 


‘The Lead Pencil Talks 
(By William Letang) 

It was twelve o'clock at midnight. 
At the last stroke of twelve there was 
asuddenactivity.  Everythin seemed 
to have legs, arms and eyes. “The 
globe walked over to the teacher's 
desk and sat onthe chair. “The pens, 
pencils, erasers, rubbers, rulers, ink 
hotles, books and in fact almost every: 
thing that could move, rushed for the 
pupils’ desks 

When they were all seated the globe, 
who was the judge, asked them what 
the quarrel was. The pen, who was 
the prosecuting attorney, said that the 
rulers sind erasers were quarreling 
about who was the most important 
thing in the room 

Just then another voice which came 
from the pencils said, “We are the 
‘most important thing. in this reom.”” 

“you. are not,” said the rulers and 
erasers. We told the judge our story 
last night and you did not tell any so 
you must tell it now,” 

“Indeed 1 will,’ said the pencil.’ 
“The judge shall decide as to which one 
‘of us-is the most important.” 

* Well,”’ said the pencil, ** It began 
many many years ago when people 
used sticks of lead for pencils: You 
must remember that 1am nor made 
of Jead nor have not a bit of it in me. 


I am really made of a very soft black 
clay which is now called graphite. 
Graphite was found fer the first time 
in England and was said to be very 
valuable so that they sent soldiers to 
guard the mines.”” 


“* How is itthat you make a blacker 
i mark than other pencils,”’ inquired a 
copy book. 


| “That is very simple once you under- 
| stand it,’’ said the pencil. ‘* Now to 
| go on with my story. When the gra- 
phite was taken from the mines, it 
{ was brought to a factory where it was 
| pounded until it looked like dough. 
‘To make the lead harder clay was 
used. The finest clay for this purpose 
\ was found in Cechoslovakia. The lead 
j was pressed into a pot and through the 
hole. in the bottom came a worm-like 
‘piece of graphite. It was cut up into 
several large pieces and then put into 
‘a drying oven. When it was dry it 
| was taken out and put into red cedar 
wood which had several grooves 
made in it by asaw. Glue was put on 
and then it was placed in the drying 
joven again. When the glue was dry, 
| the long pencils which were perhaps a 
yard long were cut off into seven inch 
iengths. They were then put through 
‘a saw which sawed them round or six 
sided. After that they were painted and | 
then the little nickel caps were put on. 
‘After that the degree of hardness, 
manufacturer's name and date were | 
put en by a stamping machine. | 


“How were colored pencils made,’” | 
asked the ink-bottle. | 


“Colored pencils were made ot | 
"chalk or wax and coloring matter. | 
People think that ‘1 am very common } 
but if they knew my history they 
would change their'minds because it 
takes quite a lot of trouble to make | 
me."" { 


The globe said that he believed that 
the pencil was the most important and 
then he told everybody to get back 
to their places before the sun saw them. | 

Again, there was a sudden activity, 
and when the sun peeped in the wind- | 
‘ow, he did not know that there had | 


been a meeting. < 


The C. N. E. Flag Pole 


(By James Matthews) 


{1 would like to tell you aboutethe 
Douglas fir tree which was erected as 
a flag pole’ at the Canadian National 
Exhibition in Toronto 

‘A Douglas fir tree grew in the prov- 
ince of British Columbia for many 
years. It was the oldest of the trees 
there. It was about one hundred and 
forty-eight feet in height and five feet 
in width. Several of the lumber men 
went to the fir trees to cut one of them 
down. The lumber maivclimbed up the 
top and cut off many branches. It 
looked like a bare tree. The men were 
going to chop that tree down. It took 
‘many hours to get it chopped down 
because it was the strongest and thick- 
est of the forests They, at last, 
chopped it down and it fell very slow- 
ly to the ground without injuring any 
of the men. ‘The men put chains 
around it, and then took it to the 
freight ship at Vancouver harbour. 
It was shipped to Toronto by way of 
ithe Pacific Ocean, Panama Canal, 
| Caribbean Sea, Atlantic Ocean, Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, St. Lawrence River 
‘and Lake Ontario. It arrived at 
{Toronto safely during the summer. 
There it was cleaned up and made 
smooth before being erected for the 
‘Canadian National Exhibition in 
| Toronto. During the exhibition 
‘opening a flag was raised by Hon. 
Bennett, the Premier of Canada. there 
two years ago. Jack Harrison and 1 


‘his class 


We thought it was the lon 
world." 


“Jack Harrison” 
(By Nick Wojick) 


In stature he is a big fellow, in 
height five feet and ten and one-half 
inches. He is only eighteen years of 
age. Jack is yet a fine proportioned 
lad with a chest, deeper than mine. 
His legs and arms are tather long and 
straight, Hig. weight is about one 
hundred and fifty pounds. 


He has asmiling face but his eyes are 
rather dark, giving an’ expression of 
sadness. His hair is wavy or curly 
and a little black and he parts his hair 
on the left. Thick black eye-brows 


almost extend from side to side above: 


his eyes. 

His dress is tidy. Sometimes he wears 
a greyish suit for some days for the 
school but mostly he wears the green 
pullover with the zipper: fastener. He 
wears well-polished black shoes Every 
Sunday his blue suit makes him look 
more handsome or attractive. 


Jack has good manners, is_pglite, 
frank and his bad habit is bending his 
back alittle. He seems to have good 
knowledge of his school work. He 
is a wise student and well-loved among 
mates. Sometimes after 
school days he will be a fine-looking, 
successful. man, who will land a suc- 
cessful job. 


Jack was one of the members of the 
juvenile Hockey Ieague forthe past 
three years, He was a powerful player 
and warked as hard as a Trojan. Heis 
agood player in several games. 

His hobby is reading good books 
and ta'king with others. 


He has been here for over the past 
ten years and is'a High School student 
His home is at Hamilton. 


Our Flag Pole Tells its Story 


(By Antonia Trottier) 


A long time ago | lived in a great 
large forest in Northern Ontario 
among my sisters and brothers We 
had a good time chatting with one 
another, | was the tallest and strongest 
tree of all and was proud 


One day | saw some lumbermen 
coming through the forest, and they 
saw that [ was a beautiful, strong and 
tall tree. They needed me. They 
chopped me and it hurt. After a while 
1 fel! and hurt my head. 


river. | floated on the water for many 
hours and followed the riverto the 
town where I was going to a factory. 
Thad a good time floating on the water 
They pulled me out of the river and 
pur me ina truck and then drove to 
the train. They sent ie to a large 
factory. They put me in'a dark room.’ 


‘The next day the man took me and |. 


cut me to make me round and smooth. 
I was glad it was over. In another 
room they painted me white. I was 
proud of myself because 1 was as 
beautiful and as white af snow. = * 


"The manager of the factory sent me 
to the O. $.D. A man duga hole 
in. the ground and stood me in it. 
Every day I held the flag. In a few 
years 1 grew old and dull. Last year 
1 was so weak tha: Mr Fetterly want- 
edto have anew pole so I was taken 
down, and hauled to the farm. 


A Description of Ruth Morton 
(By Jean Green) 

Ruth. Morton is a young lady about 
seventeen years of age. She came to 
the Ontario School for the Deaf from 
Thornhill near Toronto. She has 


‘saw the flag pole being erected there 
and the British Empire flag was raised. 


many relatives near her home in 
Thornhill. of 


gest in the ! 


They pulled | 
me with long hooks and put me in the | 


Ruth is rather tall about the same as 
Florence Langdon. Her heightis five 
feet and four inches. I think that she 
weighs one hundred and twenty-seven 
pounds. She is rather fat but strong 
anda good healthy girl. Her shoulders 
are rather erect. 


“Her face is nice. Hercomplexion 
is pale. Her hair 1s reddish brown 
but rather straight. Her nails and 
hands are very ‘clean. They look 
like pink and white. 


She wears a white middy with a blue 
skirt for school everyday She wears 
a white middy with sleeves which 
were blue, and awhite collar. Her 
dresses are rather long and nice. She 


estly. 


She is kind, polite and good tem. 
pered. She is easy going chatting 
with some of the girls, and she always 
makes them laugh. She always talks 
rather good with Antonia who isa 
chum. She always ‘tells me about her 
home and her relatives’ place. She 
loves to go-out and she is fond of play- 
ing. She is best tempered of all the 
pupils. She likes spurt. 


Mr. Gordon 


(By Norman Sero) 


In stature Mr. Gordon is five feer, 
six. inches tall. His chest is deep. His 
arms and hands do very well with his 
work which is painting, writing, draw- 
ing and playing the piano. He is a 
great person to walk all the time. His 
weight is about one hundred and ten 
pounds. I think he does not eat much 
His figure is slender. 


His complexion is sometimes pale, 
but his cheeks are alittle rosy. His eyes 
are large, blue and he always wears a 
pair uf glasses in silver frames His hair 
lis straight, light brown, and neat His 
teeth are bright white. He looks as 
young as a boy. 

Hig clothes are always neat, He 
wears plain suits blue and gray and 
wears many different coloured ties 
Since 1 came to school, he alwavs 
wears a hard white collar with the 
shins, and he never uses a soft collar 

He is a kind-hearted gentleman. He 
always invites some boys and me to 
his hame. He is lovable around the 
O.S D. Hespeaks politely. In school 
Mr,, Gordon is sometimes cross with 
the“pupils who are not trying to du 
well. Heisstrict. He is fond of sports 
inthe summer, playing the piano,paint- 
ing and photography. He is always 
interested in travelling everywhere to 
take many pictures and to write poems 
| in his photograph books. | think that 
| he will have another trip nextsumme! 


Our Easter Party 
| (By Florence Langton) 


Our teacher Wyyvited the boys and 
girls of my class (an Easter party 0% 
April 15th. Mr. Fetterly, the resides 
teachers, Miss Fetterly and Mr. and 
Mrs. Willoughby were also invited 
the party which was held in the dininy- 
room at six o'clock. 

Before six o’ clock we dressed in our 
best clothes, and went to the sewing- 
room where the guests were sitting 
When everyorie was there we were 
led to the dining-room. The table 
was beautifully decorated with Easter 
eges, chocolate soldiers, hens, bulldogs 
and funny men. We enjoyed the 
delicious supper. 

After supper Mr. Lally made 4 
short speech, and then I presented 
Mr. Fetterly with a huge, decorated, 
chocolate Easter egg. After singinz 
the national anthem, we went up (4 
the classroom where we played games. 
t. Fetterly and Mr. Willoughby 
ined in our games. Wee liked that. 


always dresses very cleanly and mod. 


. Tue Canaptan r 
eee 


‘We have met the enemy and they} 
are ours’ His victory was complete, 
but not a specially glorious one. 


In the number of ships, his fleet 
excelled the British fleet 3 to 2, 
long-gun_ metal 3 to 7, in corronades | 
2to 1, in total broadside metal, nearly 
2 to 1. But in courage and skill neither 
excelled the other. 


brapture 


Falls of Niagara. I know no other 
thing se beautiful, so glorious and so 
powerful’”. : 
In 1804 Tom Moore wrote: — 


“I have seen the Falls, and am all 
and amazement... saw 
through the trees this mighty flow of 
waters descending with ealm magnifi- 
cenceand received enough ef its grand- 


Wilfred Campbell, E. Pauline John- | 1891, and was widely acclai 

son, Margaret M. Saundersand Fred: | one of the finest poems wtbeEaalsh 
erick George Scott In 1862 were born |-Language, and was copied by many of- 
| Duncan S. Scott and Gilbert Parker. | the leading papers in America and 
These comprised ten_of the most|England. The Chicago Inter-Ocean 
gifted and eminent of Canadian poets | placed itamong the gems of English 
and Creative prose writers, and we_| literature, and pronounced it the near- 
give below an all too brief and/| est approachto a great poem that had 


eliterary geniuses, of all of whem 


Page,7 » 


leur to set imagination on the wing— 


Niagara Falls 


[he impression the visitor gets of the 
Niagara Frontier is that of a huge con- 
tinuous network of parks and picnic 
sites, connected by over thirty-five 
miles of beautiful paved roads and bou- 
levards, flanked by scenery that el 
spontaneous bursts of admiration from 
the lips of all who witness this veritable 
wonderland for the first time. A/ 
protusion of flora and foliage banks the | 
entire picturesque drive from Fort Erie 
to. Niagara-on-the-Lake, and the 
motorist’ sees first hand the han- 
diwork, of Nature, “‘the supreme 
artist’, as she -paints an almost 
unbelievably marvelous picture of roll- 
ing plains, dotted with fruit trees and 
vineyards that stretch away for miles 
to the horizon where their emerald 
green merges with the azure of the 
summer skies. A veritable Eden in its 
natural state 1s Niagata Falls Park, and 
to the aesthetic, it would appear as 
though nature bad concentrated all her 
talents in providing a fitting setting for 
hee mighty masterpiece, the incompa- 


rable Niagara lalis utselt. - 


irth’s Sublimest Spectacle 

» face, hall veiled in rainbows, mist 

and lvam, 

tacha Wioughts of all the 

Aud grand uf earth, wich 
untouga Gime and change 

As Witnesses of Gud » ommpotence, 

1 

1 


‘autiful 
stand 


tisty mountain, stern in regal pride, 


fc bUn-paice ol the avaiancne of 
lathe 

Jac giand old turests; through whose 
secuMthd isis 

Loowiniry winds their mournful req- 
Hettls Chant 

Joc mighty rivers cushiay to Une sea ~ 

1. tuunuer » pei = the nguining s aw- 
u glare 

1 deep, wide sea, whose melancholy 
age 

fb arage tu age yields melody divine 

1 start neay aiuceat and 
at, 


© suns and worlds in quenchless 
wmenauur bia 
ernibie and Deauteous things create 
hhiaed a holy brethernood with 


beak an tones abuve the din of 


arta 
(iim unseen, whose word created 


1 is nut our purpose to dilate upon 
Niagara Falls, Here the pen tails 
Us. hy attempt to describe the indes- 
cht ier Others nave tried to do so, 
w will let some of these speak: 


“Li cughits are strange that crowd into my 


T iook upward to thee, It would see 
Ave God pour d thee trom his hollow band 
Abs cag is bow upon thine awtul front, 

Ae au that loud voice which seem'd 10 
seit in Patios tor his Saviour’s sake, 
sud Of tmany waters, and had bade 
af ty chronicle the ages back 
eternal rock, 
C. Brainard. 


Uh 
hin C 


wenture: 


+ organ straint 
rolling, breaking 5 
jjantic fipes the great refrain 

igh thought 


from the deep, 


great arehes of the 4 
—B. Frank Palmer. 


tall che sights on this earth [ 
am inclined to give the palm to the 


a long day. 


inadequate introduction to two of these | appeared in current literature for many 


imagination, even at Niagara, can out- | 


run reality. I felt as if approaching 
the residence of the Deity; the tears 
Started to my eyes; 
moments alter we had lost sight of the 
scene, in that delicious absorption 
which enthusiasm alone can produce. 
My whole heartand soul ascended to- 
wards the Divinity in a swell of devout 
admiration, which I never before ex- 
perienced: 


In 1842 Charles Dies wrote:— 


“It wast@euntil [came to Table 
Reck, and looked, Great Heaven, un 
what a-fall of bright green water, that 
it came upon me in its full might and 
majesty. Then when I felt how near 
to my Creator I was standing, the first 
effect and enduring one — instant and 
lasting—of the tremendous spectacle 
was peace, peace of mind; tranquility; 
calm recollection of the dead, great 
thoughts of eternal rest and happiness, 
nothing of gloom and terror.* Niagara 
was at once stamped upon my heart, 
an image of beauty, to remain there 
changeless and iridelible, until its pulses 
‘cease to beat forever. 

“Oh, how the strifesand troubles 
of our daily life receded from my view, 
and lessened in the distance, during the 
ten memorable days we passed on the 
enchanted ground. What voices spoke 
from out the thundering water; what 
faces, faded from earth, looked ou 
upon me from its gleaming depths; 
what heavenly promise glistened in 
these Angels’ tears, the drops of many 
hues, that showered around and twin- 
ed themselves about the gorgeous arch- 
es which the changing rainbow made. 

*“T'o wander to and fro all day and 
see the cataract from all points of view, 
to stand upon the edge of the great 
Horse Shoe Falls, marking the hurried 
water ’ gathering strength as it approa- 
ched the verge, yet seeming too, to 
pause before it shot down into the gulf 
below. to gaze from the river's level 
up to the torrent as it came streaming 
down; to climb the neighboring heights 
and watch it through the trees, and see 
the wreathing water in the rapids 
hurrying on to take its fearful plunge; 
to linger in the shadow of the solemn 
rocks three miles below; watching the 
river as, stirred by no visible cause, it 
heaved and eddied and awoke the 
echoes, being troubled yet far down 
beneath the surface by its giant leap; 


to have Niagara before us, lighted by | 


the: sun. and.by. the moon, red in the 
day's: decline, and grey as evening 
slowly fell upon iti to look upon it 
every day, and wake up in the night 


and hear its ceaszless noise; that a) 


enough. 

“I think in every quiet season now, 
still do those waters roll and leap, and 
roll and tumble all day long; still are 
the rainbows spanning them a hundred 
feet below; still, when the sun it on 
them, do theyg shine and glow like 
molten gold; still, when ghe day is 
gloomy, do they fall like snow, or seem 
to crumble away like the front of the 
greatchalk cliff, or roll down the rock 
like dense whtie smoke. 


Literary Contemporaries 

The years 1860, 1861 and 1862 
may be regarded as more significant in 
the literary history of Canada. In the 
year 1860 were born Charles G. D. 
Roberts, and C. W. Gordon [Ralph 
Connor]. In 1861 were born Biiss 
Carman, Archibald Lampman, Wm. 


and remained, for ; 


, Canadians should indeed be proud. 
Sincerity the Keynote 
incerity is the keynote of this poet, 
who has, in the fullest sense, the 
courage of his convictions In one of 
his letters, he says: “‘If a manis sin- 
cere and pe ‘to get to the -ottom of 


William Wilfred Campbell 
i ‘The Poet of the Lakes 


©This, Brothers, is my message: Let us kee 
The olden faith in glad sinceri y 
Remembering ever, simplicity is the truth 
Religion reverence: wisdom but to keep 
‘Those great eternal laws which guide the 


things, infshort, to be elemental, one 
world. 


finds ‘something wKich does not 
change, which is ever the same, like 
{the Eternal Hills and the vast spaces. 
I think that, after all, this the real way 
to get close to God.’ - * 


These words, part of his fine Com- 
memoration Class Ode, depict as well 
as any he wrote, the essential character 
and poetic ideals of the author, Wi 
liam Wilfred Campbell, one of Can- 
ada’s foremost poets. -He has long 
been known ‘a “The Poet of Lakes,’ 
from the title of his first volume, “Lake | 
Lyrics,", and because of the large; 
number of poems he wrote about the | with the inner problems of the human 
lakes, for which, especially Lake Hur-' soul; one ‘who, las an interpreter of 
on, he hada deep affection. Three |life, rings out a strong message to 
or four of these, or portions of them, | life and to. the highest and noblest in 
will be found: inthe article on the, man 
Great Lakes appearing in this issue. 


Such is the viewpoift of this sweet 
and strong singer of Canada, this el- 
emental” thinker, to quote his own 
favorite term, who. 
pictures of ‘external nature, struggles 


an eminent critic: — 


In these Mr. Campbell sang the | 
splendours of the Great Lakes, piling | 
d ure, wing | . 
vi eure (os pic cael ielerrine | wreater interests of man, the prevailing 
phase of the restless moods of these in- | OC" Pt Nis Boct workouthatjhe: site 
Tand seas, the grandeur of their rugged (sai Qgicn sinwers “The. lipnttor our 
Tees sheds cetera itapressivencae in| Sees meer cane maaest OF ns 
ca ca ere romantic (Ure appeals to the poet, But there is a- 
Se ae a Rciecealike ways attached to it the large? human 
cole cand horgons. elorified with interest His exquisite Nature poems are 
Be itt Conadiah Gancete aa earthy of being read as any that 
ordsworth wrote. “The Bereave- 
ment of the Fields’, the beautiful 
tribute to the°*memory of Archibald 
Lampman, worthily takes its place 
beside ‘Lycidas,’ "Adonis’ and other 
great clegies of tte English Langu- 
age, 


tis just because Campbell has 
always made man, and the larger, 


The Iondon Athenaeum said of 
“Lakes Lyrics’ that the poems were 
** wonderfuliy significant and impres- 
sive;’* and Miss Ethelwyn Wetherald, 
whose critical judgments are usually as 
sound as her verse is musical and true, 
wrote of the same book: 


He takes rank easily as as one of 
our greatest Canadian poets, and at 
times he rises to heights which flace 
his work ona level with the chosics of 
the greater British poets. 


“To be stirred, lifted up, carried 
out of ourselves, this is of incom- 
parable importance, and this is what 
W_ AW. Campbell has achieved in his 
Lake Tyne ‘Avanfexamole of thewwiletrangeof 
Mr. Compbell's Ivricdl taste. and 
achievement may he quoted the charm; 
ing Iutle poem, “Lave” : 


**Alterall, the real root of all poetry: 
is the human heart” the author wrote, 
so it wis inevitable shat with the grow: 
ing powers of expression and deepe 
experience of the pasting years, the 
writer of Lake Lyrics should seek to, 
strike an ever higher and deeper note. 
‘The songs of the lakes are the songs | 
of his youth, while the songs of life, 
of nationhood and race imperialism, 
are the sermon-songs of his maturi 
‘The unanswered problems of human | 
destiny never leave him aldne; the j 
| mystery of existence ever challenges | 
‘his thought: the future of his country | 
{and empire ever demands a vision. | e 


‘Love came at dawn when all the world was 


n, and songs 
i rs 


) when hop 


+ wings 


Tove came 


at eve, shut out thess: 


king 
sun, 
And whispered, ‘Lam rest."? 


Thus we have his 
Human Verse’ to which he gives first | 
place in his collected poems: 
ona Skeletan’’ will be regarded.as one 
tof the writer's noblest achievements, | 
| forin ithe has united profound thought | 


fand lofty imagination: 


‘Jemental and Afterglow 

This poem expresses very simply 
and yet impressively Campbell’ con- 
ception of the’ really elemental issues 
of lite: 


After the clangour of battle 
There comes a mament of rest, 
oreupeibles| And the simple hopes and the simple 
sas} Uys . 

| And the simple thoughts are best. 


{This was 
H ade, : 
| This rootless. mansion of the it 
| These joists and bastions once bore wa 


jod eer 


' 
beter 1 
the mightiest house that i 


ar 
[As Solomon's palace of white ivory. 
Here majesty and love and beauty dwelt, 


| After the victors pacan,” 
Shakespeare's wit from these Jorn walls be 


fter the thunder of gun, 

| There comes a iull that must come to 
tall 

| Before the set of the sun. 


Sadnes> 
| Passion like a tempest she 
| And joy filled all its halls 


he Mother'’, too long for re- | Then what is the happiest memory? 

i production in our columns, is undoubr- Is it the foe's defeat? 

edly Campbell's masterpiece. It first. Is it the splendid praise of a world 
appeared in aNew York magazine in ‘That thunders by at your feet? 


while painting 


Nay, nay, to the life-worn spirit | before University and 
‘The happiest thoughts are those © 
That carry us back to the simple joys 


And the sweetness of life’s repose. 


national and civic righteousness, hold- 
ing a high ideal of nations) life for his 
follow 
country’s honor. 


A simple love and a simple trust 
And asimple duty done, 
‘Are truer torches to light to death 
Than a whole world’s victories won. 
Campbell's clegaic and memorial 
‘verses have a ‘dignity and majesty 
appropriate to the grave theme. That 
onthe death of Queen Victoria is 
especially fine. 


Campbell also made a name for 
himself as an. essayist, a histarian, a 
novelist and a critic, and we can't re- 
feain from quoting his estimate of 
Bernard Shaw, with which we and, we 
fancy, the great majority of people 
agree: Bernard Shaw's ‘ whole reper- 
toire of philosophy is made up of a 
bundle of clever aphorisms which blos- 
som in aflippancy which in him has 
taken the place of humor, and which 
have their foundation and end in shal- 
low cynicism.”” 


The puemson Cain and on Lazarus 
are striking. In the latter: the saved 
soul in heaven cannot rest in Abra- 
ham’s bosom while Dives suffers in 
torment. 


Glory of the Dying Day 


“The Vengeance of Saki,"" a mad | 
Indian Ssnake wonlens whe: with | “phis fine poem, illusteates the 
halfa thousand horses, stampedes the | yygical and descriptive quality which 


verse. 


Objects of her hate, has a grim strength. | ying riptive | 
Cerhe Last Ride,’ with its haunting distinguishes much of by 
poignancy, reminds us of the weird | 
genius of Poe. 


The jubilee ode to Queen Victoria 
has a majesty like wn orean’s py 
Thesiege and relief of Mafeking 
sung in words that stir one’s pulses 
Tennyson's “Relief of Lucknow"” 


melting down 

tower and rown; 
day 

fades away! 


O glory 
That into darkn 


are 
like | Qsilvern sound ot far-off bells! 
‘ ying miles away. 
Over river, fields and fells 
Round the crimson and the grey’: 
Pealing softly evening out 
As the dewy dusk comes down, | 


© Weeks, long weeks oF 
succor to comes 


“4 burre’ earth Hike ra phits, to wake te 

Tel hurren 8 eae ee And th ght folds about 

‘Through montis, lone 1 icearing | River, woodlands, hilsand town, 
sights of fever and pals 1 o mayesty o dyn Hitt 

Dae ete and hunger tere with | O plendsr of the gates of night! 


That alla purple glory glows. 
ple-crimson f 
glory of the fad 
Splendor of the riv 1's breast, ‘i 
O silence that the whole world fills, 
sanctity of peaceful rest! : 


Phe seriously reflective outlook on 


{ tite, and the human interest quality so 
Mr. Campbell is Canadian te the very | characteristic of Campbell is finely 
core. The section of poems called | fi fe ed in the Vast ave with 
Sagas of Vaster Britain”” rings with | which requiem song we may fiting 
enthudiasm, One of these poems had | ©" this sketch of this Canadian 
She honor of being set to music and | PO*' 
Sung at the coronation basaar as agreet- | Q lors 0 
ing to the Queen as she entered Wis his rae nin 


Following is one staiv ce yours oer river-bene 


England, England, Enehan ' ce blind and st 
Wherever a true heart Ws wemutiled dark 
s divine 


Wherever the ar of con 
Wherever the ot ce 
Wherever the glories of libs 

“Tisthe name that tre wv i 


latest evenine’s ray 
ha night as thine 


| fate 


Archibald Lampmian 


the Grace of God 


Canada Overseas 


The songs on the departure of the 
to South Africa 


da’s. nature- poe 


Canadian contingent moods of the 
and on their return stir the heart like the beauties of our native forests, all 
a bugle call: the delights of our wide landscapes; 
TicdMraie anne withia,pemle’s hopes and | (RCT ‘almost every poem he wrate 
Nahai either drew its inspiratién from his 
C er the eastern brine, observation of phases of nature, or had. 


To strike for the might of *s rigght. 


‘This bit of “the thin red I 


4 nature-setung as its background, and 
ay a poet who paints and interprets 
nature gwith the vision and delicate 
brush Gt an artist, Lampman is a poet 
by himself 


We send them forth from our own ‘True 
North,”” 
For sagged bond and six 
‘That well or iil. to the gre: 
We are Britons from br 


brave end. 
«10 brine 


“Tf any Canadian poet ever entered 
van, [the sancturies of nature and revealed 
the intimate observation and consum- 

mate artistry which marks the art of 

the exquisite poets of nature —that 
Canadian poet is Lampman As 

| poet of nature, interpreting from nature 

the essence of the Canadian spirit, 

rh Lanpman is superb, supreme unsure 
passed and even unrivalled by any other 
| poet that Canada has procuced.”” So 


And whenever the 1 
And danger t 
Be the world on this side. he 
Canadian hearts are there 


And on their return: 
“Canadian heroes hailing home, 
Warewwortand tempest smitten 
Who circled leagues of rollin 
To hold the earth for Br 


Your moment can 


You retold Mritain’s store TN, speaks an eminent Canadian. eritic. 
At Paardeberg’s immortal charge { ‘ ag 
Saaterote your naines it RIOT. Lampman’s hest qualities are_strik- 


ingly 
‘In this poem nature an 
Canada, on a day. of sultry summer 
heat, are painted with the nicest real- 
istic detail Fora picture of acountry- 
road under the scorching July sun, 
nothing could excel this: 


exemplified in his lyric, Heat. 

In inarbled columns, side by ide 
Rritain--th: glory giver, 

With all her mighty dead 
Will write their names forever 


Heis pre-eminently a poet of empire, 
a theme on which he often speaks 


gatherings, forhe isever a preacher Of yp the h 


tizens, most jealous of his * 


+ Whe 


d pastoral life in 


‘The road runs by me white ai 
it seems to swim 
‘Beyond, and melt into the glare."” 
And the bit of human portraiture, 
By his cart's side the wagoner 
Is slouching slowly at his ease’? 


is as graphic and true as Gray's “the 
plowman homeward plods his weary 
way.”” 


One cannot help contrasting his.na- 
ture poems with those of Tennyson. 
While Tennyson had a keener eye for 
detail than Lampman, we can never 
get away from the idea that Tennyson 
went in search of beautiful subjects for 
poems and studied the beauties of na- 
ture that he might write beautiful 
poetry. With Lampman it was very 
different. He loved nature for herself 
and for her effect on his moods, and 
he became so saturated with her beauty 
that he could no mare help expressing 
it than a bird can help singing. Tenny- 
son was concerned with the artistic 
side of poetry, Lampman with the 
picturesque. 


How much the earth-spirit: was to 
him, we learn from his sweetly simple 
and comforting little poem, “'Refuge."” 
This little gem is a perfect illustration 
of the saying, ‘"Vrue poetry is as self- 
explanatory a bird-song or 
gem 

Where swallows and wheattiels are, 

O hamlet brown and still, 

O river that shineth far, 

By meadow, pier and mill; 


as a 


O endless sun-steeped plain, 

With forest in dim blue shrouds 
‘And little wispsof rain 

Falling from far-off clouds, 


come from the choking air 
-sion, doubt, and strif 


ful and sacred xround, 

© suntight and summer sky, 
Absorb me and fold me rod], 
‘ov broken and tired am 1 . 


And where in our literature can be 
found a sweeter, more beautiful ox 
pression of fatherly affection than his 
exquisite poem, “To My Daughter’ 
foug stanzas of which are: 


O little one, daughter, my dearest, 
With your stiles anil your beautiful 


curls, 
And your laughter, the brightest and clear- 
et, 
O gravest and gayest of girls : 


With your hands tha 
And your lips 
flowers, 
And that innocent brow that discloses 
Wisdom more lovely than ours: 


T hear you so silverly ringing 
Your welcome from chamber or stair, 
When you run to me hissing and clinging, 
So radiant, so rosily fair 


} bend like an ogre above you + 
1 bury my face in your cur! 
L {eld you, I clasp you, I love you 
O baby, queen-blossom of gitls ! 


are softer than roses, 
hat are lighter than 


“The following splendid lines, prob- 
ably better than anything else he has 
written, best sum up. his high idea- 
lism, his conception of those things 
that are most truly great and fine and! 
heautiful, and constitute the things that 
best ‘makes life, death, and the vast 


forever, one grand, sweet song’: 


“There is abeauty at the goal of life. 
‘A beauty growing since the world beycan, 
‘Through every . through lapse 
nid strife 
he’ great human soul complete her 


Ti 


Beneath the waves of storm that lish and 
burn, 
The curfentsof blind passion that appeal, 
‘To listen and keep watch tiil we discern 
The tide of sovereign truth that guides it 
4 
So to address our spirits to the height, 
‘And so attune them to the valiant whole, 
“That the great light be clearer for our ligh 
And the great soul the stronger for our soul 
“Vo have done. this is to have lived, though 
fame 
Remember us with no familiar nafhe.”" 


(exalted place his poetical creations 


Lampman, of United Empire Loy- 
alist parentage, was born int 1861 in 
Morpeth, Kent Co., where his father 
was rector of Trinity Church. — From 
the age of six to sixteen he lived at 
Gore's Landing on Rice Lake. He 
was educated at Cobourg, Port Hope 
and Trinity College, Toronto. In 
1882 he was appointed to a position to 
the Post Office Department in Or- 
tawa, which he held till his premature 
death in 1899. On the old Taibot 
Road which parallels Lake Erie, a 
cairn, built of stones gathered from 
Kent County, was erected and was 
unveiled in September, 1930 in the 
presence of a great gathesing. 


‘This cairn was raised to the memory 
of Archibald Lampman. Admirers of 
his poetry throughout Canada, and in 
the United States, contributed toward 
the cost in order that they might pub- 
licly recognize his genius, and the 


have won, 


William Dean Howell, one of the 
greatest. of American erities and 
Inerary geniuses, gives his estimate of 
our poet'in: these glowing words of 
appreciation: “"I can remember no 
poem of Archibald Lampman’s in 
which 1 was not. sensible of an 
atmosphere of exquisite refinement, 
breathing ascent as rare as if it drifted, 
trom beds of arbutus or thickets of 
eglantine, where he led the way. His 
pure spirit was electrical in every line; 
hesmade no picture of the nature he 
loved in which he did not supply the 
spectator with the human interest of 
his own genial presence, and light up 
the scene with the lamp of his keeo 
and beautiful intelligence. “To me he 
had greater charm than any poct of 
this continent since the great ones of 
New Engiand went."’ 


WW. Campbell, a close friend, 
xpressed bis appreciation of Lamp- 
man, and sorrow tor his early death, 
in bis fine thernody! ‘The Bereave- 
ment of the Fields,’ and closes with 
these words: 


“Le 


behind him, like a summer 
Shower, 
ce of earth's beauty, and the 
hime 


al imperishable ryhme"? 


A. fragt 


Of pent! 


In no better way can we close thit 
sketch than with the beautiful critute 
of Miss Jean Blewett, the talented 
poctess to whom reference was in made 
the last issue of the Canadian: 


You sing of winter grey and chill, 
Of silent stream and frozen lake 
Of naked woods, and  winds™ rat 
wake 


‘To shriek and sob o'er vale and billy 


And straight we breathe the b: 
And see stretched out before 
eyes 


A white world spanned by Kgoouint 
And snowtlakes drifting every 
You sing of tender things and sweet 
Ot field, of brook, of flower, of 
s bush, 


‘The lilt of bird, the sunset flusk, 
‘The scarlet poppies ‘mong the wheat 


ing at 
yur 


Until we feel the gleam and glow 
Of summer pulsing through 
veins, 
And-hear the patter of the rains 
And watch the green things sprout and 
grow. 


out 


You sing of joy, and we do mark 
How glad a thing is life, and deat 
Of sorrow, and we seem to hear 

“The sound of sobbing in the dark. 


‘The subtle power to sway and move, 
“The stamp of genius strong and tue, 
This, friend, was heaven's gilt @ 

you, 

‘This made you great and won you love. 
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‘Interesting Reminiscences 
And Literary Sidelights 


‘The Famous Strickland Sisters | 


Ina previous issue of The Canadian, ; 
reference was made to the Roberts! 
family of New Brunswick, the mem ; 
bers of which form so brillianta cons- 
tellation in the literary firmament of 
Canada. in Ontario there was another 
family, though of a previous genera- 
tion, several members of which made 
valuable contributions to the literature 
of this country. We refer tothe talen- 
ted Strickland sisters, daughters of 
Thomas Strickland of Suffolk, Eng- | 
land. OF nine children, six disting- | 
uished themselves by their literary abil- ' 
ity. Agnes Strickland wrote some 
verse and some books for children, but ; 
is best known for her ‘‘Lives of the 
Queens of England,’’ the original 
edition of which included twelve vol- 


umes, 
Susanna Strickland married Lieu- 
tenant. J. W. D. Moodie, who in 


1839 was appointed Sheriff of Hastings 


ville, where they lived for some time. 
Her best known work was ‘‘Rough- 
ing It in the Bush,’’ which is the best 
account we have of pioneer life in 
Upper Canada. 

Mrs. Catharine Parr Traill, also one 
of the Strickland sisters, came to Ca- 
nada in 1832 and settled near Rice 
Like, ten miles from Peterborough, 
Ont. She wrote some books of fiction, 
but is known chiefly for nature descrip- 
works, such as ‘‘Studies in Plant 
Wy “Gleanings trom Forest, 
cand Plain'’. In recognition of 
work as a naturalist the British 
vernment made her a grant of one 
‘ndred pounds, and the Dominion 
vernment presented her with an 
ad in the Otonabee River. 

’erhaps her most interesting book 
Pearls and Pebbles,"’ from which 
extrarts below are taken, an 
ch give aguod ideaof Mrs Traill’s 
)- descriptive powers and her keen 
-rvation of nature in all her moods: 


« very delightful book, especially 
‘lovers of nature, is ‘‘Pearls and 
Pevbles'’ by Mrs. Catherine Parr 
tal, one of the talented Strickland 
cers, who came to Canada in 1832, 
«settled near Rice Lake, ten miles 

1 Peterborough. She was a keen 
an sympathetic observer of: nature, 
an! clothed her thoughts and descrip- 
tions in language of rare charm and 
delghtful imagery, of which we favor 
our readers with afew choice examples. 
Witile on her way to her new home, 
going vy boat from Brockville to Co- 
bourg, she describes some impressions 
of the scenic beauties of land and sea- 
scape, 

“What tufts of golden rod and pale 
blue bells, what starry asters were mir- 
fored in the calm waters!"’ 

“The sun set that evening in a Hood 
of rose and amber, coloring the wave- 
less surface of the lake with a radiance 
such as my English eyes had never yet 
looked upon. “The after-glow of rose 


County.and the family moved to.Bellep. 


tints faded, only to give-siee to a 
tremulous rays of the now-fisen moon, 
giving a yet’ greater-charm to the 
scenery, deepening the shadows and 
throwing objects into a stronger relief. 
Then, later on, as star aftet star came 
out, heaven seemed te cast unnumbered 
glories at our feet in those twinkling 
points of light, mirrored in the lake. 
Almost unconsciously the inspired 
words rose to my lips, ‘The heavens 
declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament showeth His handiwork.’ *” 


“If che night had been lovely, so also 
was the dawn, as the sunrese in robes 
of exquisite colors. Around us, gilded 
by the rays of the rising sun, the smooth 
surface of the lake shone like a sea of 
gold, the spray from the paddle-wheels 
catching a thousand rainbow hues as 
they fell. Surpassingly beautiful were 
the clouds of mist as they broke into 
all sorts of fanciful forms, rising higher 
and higher, anon taking the appearance 
of islands, above which the dark ange 
‘of forest-clothed shore was visible, 
while the white creamy vapors below 
made mimic lakes and streams.’” 


“If we examine the nests of some 
of the smaller birds, the finches for 
instance, and notice the beauty of 
structure, the smoothness of finish, 
the symmetry of form, the softness of 
and delicacy of the interior, no rough- 

‘ness in the material, all loose threads 
| tucked in so neatly,,and then think of 
{ the tools the little builders have had to 
| work with, well may we be filled with 
| admiration and astonishment. Ah, 

here is one of Nature's mysteries. 


! Who taught the little bird builder and 


| upholsterer to use the same materiais, 
| to shape her nest to the exact line and 
pattern, to line it inside just like the 
one her mother and all the Goldfinch 
family had made centuries before she 
came into the world? Are not these 
things worthy of our attention. ? May 
they not lead us from the nest of the 
little bird and her ways to the.throne 
1 of the all-wise God, who has implanted 
in His smallest creature a wisdom 
that baffles the reason of the wiset of 
men to understand and explain? Truly 
‘There are teachings in ocean, earth and 
air: 
The. heavens the glory of God declare!"* 
Mrs: Trail, describes the beauty of 
the foliage after “the Frost King has 
with his nipping fingers touched the 
oak, the elm, the maple and thgbeech, 
changing their green leaves to every 
shade of crimson, scarlet, orange, 
yellow and russet brown. These colors 
light up the landscape with a passing 
glory—a glory that has a sense of sad- 
ness, too, for it is the beauty that 
heralds decay, Nature's fever-glow on 
the cheek of the dying year. 
“An English artist, accustomed to 
the more sober foliage of his own 


country, gazed with almost despairing 


eyes upon one of our glowing au- 


tumnal landscapes.- Striking his hands 


together, he exclaimed: “These con- 
trasts of color are too brilliant! Those 


cloudless skies, that deep blue water, 
those gorgeous scarlets, oranges and 
teds;—how can such a scene as this 
Be rendered faithfully as a truthful pic- 
ture of Canadian scenery?”’ ‘*‘What 


eek ron would be the verdict. 


low can I tone it down tobe believed 
Yet how surpassingly beautiful it 


Here isa choice gem from Mrs. 
Trail’s description of a winter scene : 

‘A spotless robe of dazzling whiteness, 
soft and bright as the swan’s downy 
breast. is spread over all thatis unsight- 
ly. The new-fallen snow decks every 
fan-like spray of hemlock, balsam, fir 
and spruce, with mimic wreaths of fairy 
flowers The young saplings, weak 
and slender, bend beneath their bur- 
den, lightly as it seems. to lie upon 
them, weighing chem down until they 
touch the ground, forming bowers and 
graceful arcades of cryst# brightness ; 
even the very stumps are dressed with 
turbans whiter than the far-famed looms 
of Decca cou'd weave, or art of fuller 
whiten. 


“ 

‘Looking upward we see a hazy 
veil above the dark funereal pine tops, 
through which the silvery stars gleam 
softly, while fantastic shadows checker 
the glittering snow beneath) our feet, 
All about us is a stillness so profound 
that it would seem as if Nature herself 
lay wrapped in sleep."’ 


Mrs. Trail had intimate relations 
with the Indians, in whom she had an 
admiring and sympathetic interest. 
She says: ““Gentle, patient, accus- 
tomed to be ruled from childhood. 
the Indian woman bears, suffers and 
submits without complaint Many a 
gentle Christian have | known among 


the Indian women of Rice Lake and: 


Mud Lake villages, not unworthy of 
the name of the Master whose teach- 
ings they so meekly followed. 


“Bur there seems to be a lack of 
sympathy shown these poor people. 
They endure sickness and hunger, and 
suffer many tials in silence, never 
appealing for charity as long as they 
can work The Indian will trade for 
bread, but rarely ever asks for it; he 
has a pride of his own, peculiar to his 
race. He is not ungenerous by nature 
—indeed an Indian loves to give little 
marks of gratitudewhen kindly treated. 
“Present for. you' "the squaw will say, 
laying beside your pugchase a tiny canoe 
or some other trifle’ and when money 
is offered in return she says, “No, no, 
no,— for love of kindness to me.” 


There is something kindly in the 
Indian’s nature. 1 like the words 
they close their letters with, — 

*I kiss you in my heart, 
From your Indian friend’ 


Norman Duncan, the dramaust of 
the deep-sea fisherman, was a native 
of Brantford, Ont. Asa boy he had 
always been deeply interested in New- 
foundland and Labrador, and later in 

{life the opportunity came to him to 
spend much time in those regions, 
living, sailing, fishing with the fisher- 
men, and here he found the material 
for his fine series of novels, nearly all 
‘of which have the tang of the sea. 
Naturally he spent much of his time 
with Dr. Grenfell who was the original 


of his Dr. Luke. Duncan is designated 
byStevenson ‘‘The Boy Eternal,” 
from his love of clren ad because 
in his longer stories thefe is always % 
real boy.the best known one being Billy 
Topsail. “Dr Luke of Labrador’’ is 
considered his best novel, a short ex- 
tract from which follows: 


In the Haven of her Arms ‘ 


The wind fretted the biack sea_un- 
tilit broke .al! roundabout; and the 
punt heeled to the gusts and endlessly 
flung her bows up to the big waves; 
and the spray swept over us like'driv- 
ing rain, and was bitter cold; and the 
mist fell swift and thick on the coast 
beyond. Jacky, forward with the jib- 
sheet in his capable little fist and the 
bail-bucket handy, scowled darkly at 
athe gale, being alert asa catthe while; 
and the skipper, his mild smile un- 
changed by all,the tumult, kepta hand 
onthe mainsheet and tiller, and akeen, 
quiet eye onghe canvas and on the 
vanishing rocks whither we were 
bound. And forth and back she went, 
again and again, without end—beating 
up to harbour. 

“Dear man!'’. said Skipper 
Tommy, with a glance at the vague 
black outlines of the Watchman, *'but 
‘tis a fine“harbour!”” 

“* "Tis that,”” sighed Jacky, wist- 
fully, as a screaming little gust hegled 
the punt over; “‘an’—an'—I wisht we 
was there!” © 

Skipper Tommy laughed at his son 

‘I does!" Jacky declared. 
*I—I—['m aot so sure,"’ 1 stam- 
mered, taking a tightergrip on the 
gunwhale, ““‘bur | wisht we was— 
there,—too.”" 

“You'll be wishin’ that often,’”” 
said Skipper ‘Tommy, pointedly, “‘if 
you lives U be so old as me.” 

We wished it often, indeed. that 
day—while the wind blussered yet 
more wildly-put of the ng and the 
waves tumbled aboard oun. staggering 
line craft and the night ‘came apace 
over the sea—and we have wished it 
often since that old time, have Jacky 
and |, God knows! | had the curious 
sensation of fear, | fancy—though | 
am loath to call it- that—for the first 
time in my life; and | was very much 
relieved when, at dusk we rounded 
the looming Watchman, ran througn 
the white waters and thunderous con- 
fusion of the Gate, with breakers leap- 
ing high on either hand, sharply turn- 
ed Frothy Point and came at last_ into 
the ripples of Traders’s Cove. Glad I 
was, you may be sure, to find my 
mother waiting on my father's wharf, 
and to be taken by the hand, and to be 
led up the path to the house, where 
there was spread a grand: supper of 
fish and bread, which my gister had 
long kept waiting; and, after all, to be 
rocked in the board window, safe in 
the haven of my mother’s arms, while 
the last cf the sullen light of day fled 
into the wilderness and all the world 
turned black. 

“You'll be singin’ for me, mum, 
will you not?"’ | whispered. 

“tand what shall | sing, lad?’” said 
she. 

“*You knows, mum.”” 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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I'm not so said she. 
“Come, tell me!” 

‘What should she sing? I knew well, 
at that moment, the assurance my 
heart wanted: we are a God'fearing 
people, and | was a child of that coast; 
and Uhad then first come in from a 


stormy sea. There is a song: 


sure’, 


**/Tis, ‘Jesus, Savioug, pilot me, 
I answered. 

“1 knew it all the time,” said she; 
and, 


“Jesus, Saviour, pilot me, 
Over life's tempestunus sea," ‘ 

she Sang, very softly—and for me 

alone, like a’sweet whisper in my ear: 


Unknown waves before me roll, 
Hiding rock and treacherous shoal; 
Chartand compass came from Thee: 
Jesus, Saviour, pilot me.”” 

“1 was thinkin’ o' that, mum, when 
we came through the Gate,”” said 1 
“Sure, | thought Skipper ‘Tommy 
might miss the Way, an’ get Cother 
side 0’ the Vooth, an’ get inthe Trap, 


an’ gato wreck on the Murderers, 
and’. .7” : 
“Hush, dear.’ she whispered. 


“Sure, you've no cause to fear when 
the pilot knows the w eu 
“The feeling of harbour—ot escape 
and of shelter and of brooding peace 
was strong upon me while we sat 
rocking in the failing light 1 have 
never since made harbour—never since 
come of a sudden trom the toil and 
the frothy rage of the sea by night of 
day, but my heart has felt again the 
peace of that quiet hour—never once 
burt blessed memory hay given me 
again the vision, ot myself, a Inte 
child, lying on my mother's dear 
breast, gathered lose in her arms. 
while she rocked and softly sang. of 
the rempestuous sea and a Pilot tor 
the sons of men. [protest that I love 
my land, and have from: that hour, 
barren as it is and ay bitter the sea that 
breaks upon it; for | then learned ard 
still know that it ts as though the dear 
God Himself made harbours with wise, 
kind hands for such as: have business 
in the wild waters of that coast, 
nd Li fell asleep in my mother’s 
arms, and by and by my big father 
came in and ladyhed tenderly to find 
me lying there; and then, as | have 
been told, laughing sottls sul! they 
carried me up and flung me on my 
hed, flushed and wet andXlimp with 
sound slumber, here | jay Inke a small 
suck of Hour, while together they 
pulled off my shoes and stockings and 
jacket and trousers and little shirt, and 
bundled me into my nightdress, and 
rolled me under the blanket, and 
tucked me in, and kised me good- 
night 
When my, mother’s lips touched my 
ke [sit you, mamma?” 


Her hand went swiftly to my brow, 
and. smoothed. back the tousted, wet 
hair x 
s you kissed me yet?” 

Oh, ay.!" said she. 

“Kise me” again, please, mum.’ 
said 1, “for 1 wants--to make sure = 
you done it.’” 

She kissed me again, very tenderly; 
and [sighted and fell asleep, conten. 


The Feast of Eat Everything 

This is the story of the escape eflected 
by some missionaries through the ex- 
ploitation of Indian superstton and 
custom. — Phe lroquets had asked that 
sume priests should come to live among 
them to teach them thei religion 
"This was done not because the Lroquois 
wanted to be thas taught, but in order 
to vet the priests ip their power -Tifty 
mand were 


priests accepted the invita 


with carance of 


great ap 
The pricsts erected 


ceived 
joyous welcome 


alarge, strongly-built structure and for| could eat no mor 


4 time all seemed to go well. Then 
one day a dying Indian, upon whom 
the priests’ teaching and kind min- 
jstrations had had an effect, revealed 
to them the intended treachery of the 
Indians, who planned to kill them all 
before spring. > 


‘The Frenchmen now knew they must 
escape,~and that quickly. But how? 
All day long the Indians strolled about, 
following their every step, watching 
their every movement, in make-believe 
friendliness. At night they slept a- 
round the gate of the mission, ready 
to spring awake at the slightest sound. 
Totry to escape through the forest was 
impossible. “There was but one hope, ; 
and that was to cross the lake near 
which the mission was built and sail 
down the river to Montreal. But to 
do this they needed boats, and they | 


had only eight canoes, which were 
not nearly enough to carry them ail 
‘The Frenchmen were desperate | 
but rat hopeless» Over the mission. | 
Rouse there was a large loft. | There | 
the Indians seldom came, and there 
the priests began in secret to build vo | 
large boats. They were soon ready. | 
The next thing was to find, or make, , 
a chance.to use them 


Among the Frenchmen was.a young 
man of whom the Indian chief had be- 
come very fond. One avorning hey 
went to the chief pretending to be in | 
great trouble, “have had a dream 
my father,” he said “It has been’ 
shown to me by the Great Spirit that | 
shall certainly: die 
me but a magic f 


Nothing can save 


Vhe Indians believed very much i 
“They thought that those whe: 
y told them would be 

So the chief ato 
Thou 


dreams 


did not do as 


sorely punished 
replied: “They 
shait net die We shall have a feast. 


yare my sen 


and We shall eat every morsel 


Phese riagic feasty were called 
seversthing Armen each 
quest was Lound te eat ail thathwas set 
before him. Ne matter how mach he 
had eaten, ter how ill he felt, 
he was bound to go on until the person 
whose feast it was said he might stop 

As son as the day was fixed the 
priests setto work with right good will 
to make a great feast. They killed 
their pigs, they brenght the nicest 
things out of their stores, they concoe- 
Bur the 
chief thing they thought of was to have 
a great quantity. 


feasts-of-¢ 


no my 


ted the most tempting dishes 


‘The evening 


rane: 


About 
Firstthere 
One 
make the 

selling: 


lit around the mission-house 
them the Indians gathered 
were games, dances, and songs 


game was to see who sho 
most noise by screaming an) 
“The Frenchmen gave a prize to who- 
ever could yell loudest, so that the 
Savages exhausted themselves trying t0 
win the prize. Atlast, wearted with 
their efforts they all sat down in acircle. 
Great steaming pots were brought 
from the fires, and each man’s wooden 
basin was filled. Assoon as they were 
empty they were filled again and yet 
‘again The Indians were hungry, and 
they ate greedily. While they gorged 
the Frenchmen beat drums, blew trum- 
pets, and sang songs, making asmuch 
noise as they could Thisthey did to 
cover any, strange sound that might 
come trom the shade of the torest fo 
ec sharp ears of the savages, Forin 
the darkness, beyond the glare of the 
frelight, a few white men were st 
ing every muscle to carty the heavy 
boats unseen and unheard to, the lake. 
With beating hearts and held breath, 
now stopping fearfully, now hurrying 
onward, they reached the Jake, “The 


boats were safely launche a 


d sull the 
d savages 


s Went on, 
Phe gorg 


Ve how 
feast did not end 


is it not. en- 
ough?”’ they cried. “‘Have pity on us 


“*Nay,”" replied the young French- 
man, “you must eat everything. 


Would you see me die?’” 


And although the Indians meant to 
kill him, perhaps the very next day, 
they still ate on, for this was a magic 
feast. It had been ordered ina dream 
by the Great Spirit whom they must 
obey. Making strange faces, rolling 
their eyes wildly, choking, gulping, 
they ate till they could not move. 


“That will do,’’ said the young 
man at last. “You have saved my life. 
Now you may sleep. And do not rise 
carly to-morrow. Rest till we come to 
waken you for prayers. 


Now we will play sweet music to 
send you to sleep" 


Stupid with over-eating, dazed with 
kk, the savages slept. For a little 
time ‘one of the Frenchmen played 
softly on a guitar. Soon loud snores 


jsalilyes 
| told him that there was no more need 


‘of his music, and he crept silently to 
the boats. Meantime the priests had 
fastened the doors and windows of the 


! mission-house, and locked the gate 


othe high fence which surrounded it. 
Then one by one they glided stealthily 
to the boats, until the last man was 
sale aboard. 


It was March and. still very cold, 
and now snow began. to fall so that 
their footprints were covered over. 


Vhe lake was still lightly frozen 
Sver, and as the first boat pushed off, 
men leaned from the bow and broke 
the ice with hatchets “The rowers 
pulled “with all their strength, forcing 
the boat through the shattered ice “Th 
second boat followed in its track. Last 
of all came the canoes Thus’they 
crowed the lake, and reaching the 
river were soon carried swiftly down 
m On and on they went 
through the dark night, fleemg from 
death, and torture worse than death 
When the sun rose, shedding pa 


stre. 


weintry glgams on dark forest and 
awitt-flowing stream, they were far 
away 


All through the night the Indians 
slept their sleep of gluttony. 
late in the morning they awoke they 
still felt dull and stupid. Burat last 
arousing themselves they found that 
‘all around was still and silent. No 
sound came from the mission house, no 
smoke rose from its chimney. 
could itmean 


Full of curiosity the Indi, 
their faces against the fence, trying to 
see through the cracks in the wood 
There was nothing to see. A dog 
Sarked in the house, a cock crew in 
the yard. All else was still. 


ns pressed 


At last, impatient to know what was 
happening within, the Indians climbed 
the fence, burst open the door, and 
entered the house. It was empty. 


eat was the anger of the savages, 
greater still their astonishment. How 
could the Black Robes have escaped? 
they asked themselves. ~ They had no 
boats, so they could not escape by 
water, There was no trace of them 
land, so they -had not escaped by: 
the forest. “There was only one expla- 
nation. ‘This was the work of the 
Great Spirit. “The Black Robes and 
their followers had Hown away through 
the air during the night. 


Meanwhile the Black Robes were 
speeding on their way down the river. 
On and on they went hardly pausing 
for rest, until a month later they reach- 
ed Quebec, They were saved, but 


© 
the mission had been an utter failure. 


When | 


What | 


An Author’s Life-Story 


One of the best known divines in 
Ontario, who is also the author of 
several very interesting and stimulating 
novels, is the Rev. Robert E, Know- 
les, though he is not now, we believe 
actively engaged in pastoral work. Soon 
after the ‘publication of his first novel, 
“Se Cuthbert’s,’” he was asked ta give 
the story of his life, which did ina de- 
lightful way, a somewhat condensed 
reproduction of which appears below: 

1 was born in a very unpretentious 
way, and alter a very hackneyed 
fashion, ina locality of Northern Ont- 
ario called Maxville, on March 30th, 
1868. From ail [can learn there was 
no fitting celebration of my advent, 
my own. apathy’ being shared by thar 
portion of the'world which was privi- 
leged to hear my opening remarks. 


1 do not wish to boast, but my 
father and mother were both. Irish. 
My father was a Presbyterian minister, 
a yreatly gifted man, though thase 
gifts were chiefly of the heart, their 
hallmark visible’ to eyes of loves He 
was very celebrated for a radius of four 
miles around tht manse, his fame be- 
ing of the centripetal sort, attaining its 
bloom within the manse. ‘The legacy 
of his great character is to be equally 
divided among bis children, probated 
now for forty years before a court un- 
seen 


My mother's brilliance was of both 
heart and mind. Her nature exuded a 
separate fragrance to those who knew 
her best. She was an invalid since my 
birth, and. the benediction of her sut- 
fering has been upon us all, In our 
tender care of her we were brought 
very near to a Physician who both 
prompted and sapplemented our poor 
ministry of love 


Since the date above implied very 
little has happened except two cherub 
[children and their mother, the sub- 
contractors of a new heaven and a new 
earth wherein dwelleth God himselt 

The children's mother consented to 
share my path, as St. Cuthbert’s tells, 
but three short weeks after our first 
acquaintance. “The probation way 
brief, | grant, but 1 always did. shrink 
from. pain. Diseases require desper 
ate remedies, and mine was a nah 
nant affection of the heart W 
} married in haste and will repent at le 
tsure—much leisure, fargeit will take 
eternity. 


‘The last of the afaresaid cherubs 
effected his arrival only two mont! s 
age, effecting a new departure at tl 
| same time, that of parental pedestria: - 
Hism by night. His nature is of 
| nightingale sort—gales every night 
Jand both his parents have contract 
| insomnia since he came. His sister» - 
fax and sedater, still orchestral whe 
| occasion: demands,. but not nocturt of 
| like the other. 


My education was accomplished 
Queen's College, Kingston, and Mav - 
ttoba College, Winnipeg, which + 
stitutigns total only two, thus ber 
fewer by three than the cities in whi h 
the impartial Homer, first saw the 
light. “This fewness will contribure 
to the peace of future ages. 


When [ entered the ministry, 
surprised everybody except God a: d 
my mother. My call was of then 
both, and the unseen beckoning caive 
when the music was at its height, like 
the arrest of the Ancient Mariner, 


Ie was my mother who firsttook me 
on trial for license, and 1 was set a 
part by secret ordination. 

This ordination was confirmed by 
the Presbytery of Ottawa in 1901, and 
{held a church’s helm in that city ut 
ul 1898, calling at many ports the 


(continued on page 7) 
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1 sawtwo robins in atree. They. 
flew down ‘on the grass. A mother 
saw a nest in a window-sill neara 
window. The father robin brought 
some string for the nest. The nest is; 
strong, The two robins were glad. 
They flew to atree. I put some cake 
onthe grass. They wanted something 
to eat. They saw the cake and flew 
down again. They began to eat it. 
‘The father robin flew to the boys’ | 
residence. | ran on the ground. It 
heard me and flew to the’main building ; 
again. Manley Trembly. ; 


Last Friday I gota letter from my 
mother. She told me that she is going 
to send a new pink dress to me. She 
told me that I could wear it on May 7. 
I haven't seen it yet. She told me 
that she would buy me a new hat when 
I go home. Jestic Lake. | 

My mother wants me to work on 
the farm when I go home. | shall 
learn to be a good farmer. 

Irvine Hilker. 


May 4th the Pups played baseball 
with the Kids. The Pups team were 
stronger and they won the gam he 
score was 15-8 in favor of the Pups. 
They are trying to win the champioi 
ship. John Kosti. 


I received a letter from my father 
last Saturday. He told me that my 
baby sister Joyce is beginning to talk. 
She can climb everywhere. She some- 
times falls, [ do not think that she can 
tun well. I hope that she will run well | 
soon. She is one year old. She can 
write on paper. | am glad that she can; 
write. She wanted my. mother to give | 
hera paper and pencil so she gave 
them to her. She did not write the 
same as my, mother. She sat on the 
table watching her and trying to pull 
the paper She is a naughty girl. She | 
is very cute. Doreen Brown. 


A few boys saw the Royal Scot 
from England. It passed over the C.P. | 
R. on its way tothe World's Fairin 
Chicago. The boys were fortunate to | 
see it. Albert Gerow. | 

Iam learning to play baseball. | am 
on Margaret MacLead’s team. We 
play hard and try towin,the game. 

Irene Coles. 


On April, 27th, I got a letter from 
Betty Ballard. She was glad to see her 
dog. She gota new. skirt, a blouse, a 
jacket and oxferds. She will send 
something to me. [ wrote a letter to 
her last Monday. Violet Hannah. 


“The new leaves are growing on the 
trees and many tulips are beginning to 
blossom. There are many beautiful 
birds here too. We feel very happy. 

Dorothy Crewe. 


Yesterday afternoon Roy Bradley 
and I raked leaves near Mr. McGuire's 
house. Roy put the leaves into the in- 
cinerators. We picked up many 
branches. Mr. McGuire is proud of us. 

This afternoon we will go to Mr. 
McGuire's again He asked us to 
work on the lawn. I shall cut the grass. 
Leo Mulvaney. 


Last night [ Saw a bat. It flew 
slawly to the window. [ran very fast 
up stairs and caught it. A big boy held 
itin his band and petted it. Then he 
took it outside and put itonatree It} 
chmbed up the tree. After a while it 
fell down on the grass. 


Harold Major. 


We wentto the Sctence-room, May | 
4th, to see some pictures of Holland. + 
We saw some cities with canals for 
‘There were many dikes and | 

We saw -some large 
ers on the North Sea 
Bud Male. 


Last Saturday Mr. Fetterly asked 
four boys to help draw sand. | drove 
the team of horses. The boys shovelled 
the sand into the wagon. Then we 
brought it to the lawn near the boy's 
residence. 

‘Then I went to-the orchard and 
planted some young apple trees. #1 

On April 2st [had very sore | picked up the dead branches and drew | 
feet, 1 went to the hospital. Miss | them away to a field. Afterwards [ put 
A son put a bandage around my feet. | the horses into the stable. I left the 
J iadto stay in bed. 1 played with a| barn at 5 30 0’clock Saturday afternoon | 
pusle. 1 cut pictures out of a book. | Earl Prince. 
O ‘Tuesday, April 25th Miss Allison | 
asied me if | would like to. roll some | 
ba: dapes. Oin Wednesday the doctor + 
came to see me and told me that Ly 
co..d go to school that afternoon. 
wa glad. Lillian Dubeau. 


On May 2nd some girls went t0 | 
the Household Science room at 1.30 | 
o'clock. We made caramel pudding. 
I cleaned the sink afterwards. We en-| 
joyed our class very much 

lla Murphy. 


} 
| 
the seventh of April was my | 
mecher's birthday. 1 sent a birthday 
cat to.her. She wrote a letter to me 
three weeks ago. She told me that 


she liked the card very much. 
Marie St. John. 


I read-in the newspaper about 
‘The Royal Scot’. The Royal Scot 
isa train from England. It crossed | 
ing to Chicago. It will be; 

ion at The World's Fair in! 
Chicago this summer. ' 
Stewart Donaghy, | 

| 


| 


Last Saturday morning Mr. Archi; 
bald told. me that he wanted six boys 
to gato the bav. We carried rakes. 
I raked the leaves and sticks around 
Mr. Fetterly’s cottage. I put some 
leaves and_ sticks into a box and threw 
it on the ground near the bay. “Then 
Mr. Archibald set the pile of leaves 
en fire. A boy found a big fish. It 


On April 13th, my brother and I 
went home for Easter. We were 
very glad to go home. My mother {” 
asked Mr. Fetterly to allow Margaret | 
Shepherd ta go with us. We rode in| 
the car for a long time. Mother | 
bought Easter candy chickens. and «| 
was dead. ‘Two boys painted twa! rabbit for Clare and us. We arrived | 
Picnic tables. | enjoyed atthe |home safely. My dog Jumbo ran! 
bay. A rather small dog came along. | after us. He was very glad that we 
It was brown and its mouth was black. | came home. Clare isthree and one 
One boy enjoyed playing with the dog. | half years old. She is very cute. We 

Charlie Pessnett, | have 1,800 chicks at home. 


We came back to school on April 
6th. { got a box from Betty Sparling. 
‘There was a little bunny rabbit in 


visit me at the O. S. D. while I was 
at home. Marion Sterring. 


Last Saturday morning Mr. Coles 
told the boys that he wanted us to rake 
the lawn. 
the highway and raked fora longtime. 
We gor a’ pile of leaves. We saw 
five baby rabbits in a hole under a tree. 


x . | Sunday. 
The girls told me that Betty came to } beautiful. 


I like to go to school here. I like 
to walk to Belleville to church on 
The street to Belleville is 

Elsie Steuernol. 


My family came to see Charles and 


ime on April 16. We kissed them. We 


went to the teachers’ sitting room. 
They brought a big box for us. We got 


We went to the lawnnear | Some oranges, gum, maple syrup, 


cake, two big eggs, candies and many 
bananas. My father,.Chatles and I’ 
went to a Cafe. He bought pop andice 


‘They were covered with brown fur. | Cream. We ate them. We came back 


Their eyes were not open. 
were about four inches long. 
mother rabbit did not come there. 
think she was frightened. They were 
cute. We did not take them from 
the hole. Charlie Smith. 


They 


On April 30th, Doreen Brown had 
abirthday. Sheis seventeen years of 
age. She receiveda box from home. 
She got stockings, money and birthday 
cake. She gave'a piece of caké to 
some of the girls. We thanked her 


very much. She had a good time on: 


her birthday. Mary Ferguson. 


My mother and a friend came to 
see meon Feb. 18th. They came 
here at about 10 minutes to 6. They 
did not stay here very long. ‘They 
went away ina few minutes. They 
told me that they had to go before 7 
o'clock. My mother told me that she 
was glad to see me. I was glad, too. 
She gave me something 

Russell Manning. 


I belong to the ‘Bulldogs’. We 
played softball with the Ponies last 
Monday. The seks was 4-3 in favor 
of the “Ponies”. | was pitcher for the 
Bull-logs. 


Grant Thorburn. 


Yesterday morning at 10.30 0’clock 
our class went to the Science-room to 
see some pictures of Holland. They 
were very interesting. The Dutch 
people wore Dutch caps and wooden 
shoes The Dutch had many boats. 
Some were freight boats, passenger 
boats and fishing boats “The Dutch 
make strong dikes to keep the wates out 
of the country. ‘The dikesare broad and 
strong. There are many wind mills in 


| Holland. They pump the water, grind on the sidewalk 


the grain, and do many other kinds of 
work. We saw. fields of beautiful tu- 
lips, hyacinths and daffodils. Holland 
exports many bulbs. We saw Holstein 
cows, and milk-carts “The milk-carts 

were drawn by dogs. 
boxes of Dutch cheese. 
‘There were pictures cf Amsterdam 
and the Hague. The streets are canals 
June Batty. 


[got a letter, one dollar, and a! 
lovely picture of my little sister. 1) 
was very pleased fo secguch a nice | 
picture of Valma. t 


Lyyli_ Janhonen. , 


My mother sentone dollar to Miss 
Ketcheson to buy treats for my birth- | 
day party on Thursday Weeall hope 
to have a good time. I shall be thir- 
teen years old. : 

4 Donald Mackenzie. , 
! 
Ihave a 


I play tag 


I like coming to school. 
good time with the girls. 
and play ball with them. Miss Cass 
gave me a nice white dress. [am 
proud of it. [am fourteen years old 
now. Mabel Patrick. 


My sister, Grace, is well and is at 
home again after an operation. lam 
very glad she is better. 


Dorothy Presley. 


The | 
[| you'’ to me. Charles gave tw 


We saw many | 


to school. I gave a small candy to my 
baby sister. She did not say “Thank 
pieces 
jof candy to Anna. We ke them 
and said “‘Good bye. They weft home 
to Ottawa. | carried our big box to the 
boys’ residence. | putit under my bed. 
Charles and I ate some eggs. | put our 
puzzles on a pillow. We got many 
bananas, Stephen Graziano. 


Twentdown town with Miss Chri- 
stie last week. I bought a cushion top. 
am working it in my sewing class. 
Frances Thompson. 


Iliketosew. [have made apillow- 
| slip, a spoon-holder and a cushion top. 
|1 am doing fancy ‘work on a guest- 
1 towel now. 


| Florence ,Dixon. 


1 


like to work in the shops [have 

| made pencii holders, hook-ends and 
flower-stands. I made a pair of boots 
for myself in the shoe-shop. 

\ Frank Shemellovich. 


1 Our class went to the bay last Friday. 
Irwas very warm, We played games. 
After a while we came back to school. 

Harold Hemphill. 


came yesterday. 
nuts, and candies 


Jean Rgwn. 


Roberta's cousin 
She gave some yum, 
to Roberta 


The bays played ball yesterday. We 
skipped and played ball 
‘ Eleanor Charron. 


James, Raymond Burrows, Donnie 
and [ had on roller skates. We skated» 
Raymond Cork. 


[got a letter, some gum and a 


dollar My mother, brother and” two 
sisters had the mumps. “They are 
better. Lilltan Gledhill. 


We saw four litle rabbits. A boy 
caught them. He put them into a 
box. James Brown, 


I have a baby sister. Her name is 


Kathleen. _ She will be «wo years old 
on May 18. When my brother says, 
“Where is Harold."" She says, 


*Look."" 


again. 


I shall be glad to see her 
Harold Smith. 


Last Saturday was my birthday. [ 
am fourteen years old. Miss Bibby, 
Miss Meagher and some of the girls 
gave me some presents. Betty gave 
me apretty purse. I got a pair of silk 
stockings from home and my friend 
Mrs. Donald. | liked. all my presents. 

Olga Bostnari. 


Last Saturday morning my mother, 
Dan and Harold came to see me in 
ourcar. [tis an Auburn. I was so 
glad to see them. Danand I rode in 
the rumble seat. My mother told me 
that my father will come to see me on 


May 27. Lam so glad. 
Hazel Blair. 
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| number, and we add our hearty con- 
gratulations, and best wishes for many 
more years of service in the work he 
"so much loves. 


In our previous special Canadian 
editions, the poets have been the lead- 
ing feature, in addition, and where 
possible as a part of, descriptive and 
historical matter. In this number the 
available space, with one minor excep- 
tion, is devoted to some of our less 
known prose writers, the matter se- 
lected including interesting reminis- 
cences of men and adventures. Of 
course there is room for. only a few 
crumbs from the total available supply 
of good things. Our hope is that 
many of our readers will partake of the 
feast awaiting them. 


‘The Canadian is 
este of the Ont ‘hoot for the 

‘The meshanical work is all done by the pupil: 
appreavices, under the direction of our Instruc- 
or in Printing. 

‘The subscription price is one dollar = year 
payable in adFance. 


polished solely in the Inter- 


Address all communications and subscriptions 
THE CANADIAN 
BELLEVILLE ONTARIO 


GEO. F. STEWART 
L.E. MORRISON - INsTRUCTOK IN PRINTING 


Eprror 


Greetings from the Minister 
of Education 

Hon. Geo. S. Henry, Minister of 
Education, has circulated tothe schools 
‘of the Province a reminder of the 
coming Empire Day, urging teachers 
everywhere to give it due observance. 
It is as follows: 


Monpay, May 15th, 1933 


School Closes on June 16th 

The parents of our pupils should 
read carefully the Superintendent's 
letter on page five, regarding the clos- 
ing of School. Always in the past 
School has closed on the third Wednes- 
day in June. 
Friday, the 16th. 


Convention of American Instructors 


In these difficult days, no more pa- 
triotic service can be rendered by 
teachers than thatof directing the minds 
of their pupils to the high principles 
for which the Motherland has stood 
throughout the centuries, and to the 
enduring courage with which she 
carries on under the weight of the bur- 
dens laid upon her. The emphasizing 
of these truchs cannot fail to awaken in 
young hearts the deepest symprthy, and 
loyalty, and reverent regard. 


This year it closes on 
The International 


of the Deaf opens in Trenton, New 
Jersey, on Monday, June 19th, and 
our Superintendent and a large number | 
of oGr teachers and instructors wish to | 


attend. This would be impossible if | 

‘To teachers is given in a large mea 
sure the opportunity of instilling in the 
impressionable minds of the young the 
feelings of patriotism, not only for our 
own native land, but also for the Em- 
| pire of which we form a part. In order 
|to emphasize the importance of this 
| opportunity, there. has been set apart 
\the day known as* Em) Day,--a 


School closed-on the 21st. So, to en- | 
able them to goto the Convention, the} 
session ends on the previous Friday. | 


A letter has been sent to the parents or 
guardians of every pupil explaining fully 
the home-going arrangements, andtell- 
ing the exact time when each pu 
| routine of our regular tasks, and devote 
Sein ache Geelarves Ege (roy 


‘Then they should read it 


expected to arrive at his or her station. 


carefully. 
again, then ence more just before the | I therefore trust that all teachers will 
\ : take advantage of the opportunities af- 
closing day. Exery year some parents | forded through the medium of Empire 
are not at the stations to meet their | Day exercises to do their part in creat- 
é | ing and strengthening the ties of Em- 
| pire 
usual explanation being that they mis- 


children when the train arrives, th 
| Good Advice 
if they would carefully read the direc- | 


took the time. This could not occur 
If yourchild is deaf do not be de- 
\ceived into thinking that he might 
again revain his hearing. It is sad but. 
: once deaf always deaf Donotwaste 
Some delay | your time. and money, and do not 
doing this till the last possible moment, | build false hopes for your ,child by 
a4, | going from doctor to doctor expecting 
The | to have this lost hearing restcred. Any 
prie is just the same a week of two | reputable ear specialist will tell you 
this. The only and best course to 
| follow 1s'to think about your child's 
education Send himto » school, a 
Not infrequently there comes to our | city special class for the deaf, or a 
table a "memorial number’’, dedicated | residential school for the deaf, send 
to the memory of a deceased member | him without delay. Each has its ad- 
of the profession, which is gratifying | vantages and disadvantages. Do not 
to the surviving. friends but affords no | keep him at home and then send him 
pleasureto the departed. ‘The Minnes; , when it is too late. Nothing 1s. more 
bts Companion has done a much better | criminal or pitiful than a deaf child 
thing, its issue of April 20th being de- | allowed to grow up without an edu- 
dicated tothe veteran, yet still vigorous | cation. “Too many deaf children are 
Dr. J. L. Smith, in commemoration | allowed to grow up without an edu- 
of his filty years of efficient services as | cation and preparation. — Extract From 
¢ teacher in the Minnesota School. | A Raido ‘Address By E. A. Stevenson. 
He has been-a most faithful and suc- = ‘ 
cessful instructor of the deaf, is a} 
specially gifted writer, and has made | 
“The Companion one of the very best of | 
the school papers on the continent. | 
He surely richly deserves the fine tri- | 
butes paid him in this commemorative | 


ations sent them. It is also very impor- 
tant that the money for the tickets | 


should come in early. 


thus causing extra trouble here. 


earlier. 


Have Our Graduates Made 
Good? 


In our zeal to break down the 
barriers that separate the deaf child 
from the hearing, however much we 


pil is | day on which we turn aside from the, 


‘Tue CANADIAN 


may desire it, we can not 
handicap nor get around the fact of hi 
deafness. We can't live his life for 
him. Ne one knows this fact better 
than the deaf man himself. 

It is quite possible to teach the deaf 
child, as well as the one who hears, a, 
great many things if he has a grain of 
intelligence. Butthis is not the crux of 
the matter. The vital point is. 
way will what we teach him help him 
to live his own life. And who can 
answer this better than men and wo- 
men who have gone through the mill 
and know whereof they speak. 

The place to test the success of an 
educational system is notin the school- 
room nor in the converations over the 
social teacups, but out where men toil 
and eara their daily bread. Its test is 
whether the graduate has made good 
and won a successful and respected 
place among his fellow men. , 

Does your educational system do 
this to the fullest extent? Go and ask 


| covers an area 70'feet by 80 feet. 


the graduate and study hi» condition in | 


Canada at Chicago Fair 


The Canadian Government, through 
its Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, and the Canadian National and 
the Canadian Pacific railways, will 
participate in the Century of Progress 
Fair to be held at Chicagy this summer, 


Canada has been given an outstand- 
ing location in the great hall. of the 
Travel and Transport building at the 
fair. The site secured by the Domin- 
jon faces the main entrance and 
A 
huge coloured map_of ‘Canada, light- 
ed by flood lights with a total power 
‘of 14,000 watts and measuring thirty 
feet high.and 130 feet lorg will make 
a ‘fitting and. striking background for 
the Canadian display. 


The Canadian exhibits will feature 


| the tourist attractions of the Domin- 
lion, travelling accomm odation, 


mineral resources, and some, of the 
leading industries such as agriculture, 
mining and lumbering. Mountea 


ites Andee the only Pines A aay | Canadian game animals in natural set- 
for the answer and the only logical AY | tings will be grouped throughout the 


to forma just and correct conclusion. 
Extract from an article in The Annals 
by Dr. J. Schuyler Long. 


The Great Canadian Digest 
Once again we would like to call | 
the attention of our readers to 
Wide'’, published in Montreal by | 
John Dougall and Sons. 
weekly and consists of articles selected | 
from the leading newspapers and other | 
periodicals of the world, special atten- | 
tion being paid to such asare of partic- | 
vee fnterest to. Canadians. The | 
selections are carefully made, and in-| 
clude articles dealing: not only with the | 
outstanding political, economic and | 
questions of the day, and also 
with scientific progress and religious 
and literary topics. It_,is a splendid | 
weekly digest of human thought and | 
activities, and heing compiled by and 
for Canadians, should have a very ex- 
tensive circulation in this country. We 
know of no other periodical thar can 
compare with this as a*medium of 
general information and of stimulating 


interest in practically everything that 
pertains to human progress and wel- 
fare. ! 


“Mamma, what is Uncle John for?” 
was the question which a lace girl ask- 
ed hermother. The latter found the 
question difficult to answer, for Uncle 
John just sat around the house, and 
did a good deal of complaining. He 
was largely “an ornamental piece of 
house furniture—and not really very 
much of an ornament! Many people 
are just like UncleJohn. ‘They eat 
well, sleep soundly, are reasonably 
healthy, and make more or less ni 
Beyond that they do very litle. They 
lack definite purpose and a personality 
which expresses itself in usefulness. 
Their lives, in fact, need an ex- 
planation, if not an apology. 


In 193] the people of Canada con- 
sumed — burned up — 4,431,585, 000 
cigarettes, equal to about 428 for every 
man, woman, and child. These, if 
placed end to end, would extend ap- 
proximately 190,000 miles, or enough | 
to engirdle the earth at the equator 
seven times. The total production of 
the tobacco industry was valued at S 74, 
926, 000, It is gratifying to know that 
this is a_decrease of 12.5 compared | 
with 1930. Over half of the raw leaf 
used was grown in Canada. Itis sur- 
prising to know that 926,381 pounds 
‘of tobacco snuff was wasused by Can- 
adians who are still addicted to this 
disagreeable habit. Over one-third of 
the Canadian maple sugar and syrup 
goes into tobacce products. 


“World | 


It is issued f 
dels of Canadian railway engines aud 


Canadian section. ‘The exhibits will 
include samples of Canadian minerals, 
processed fruit and vegetables, games 
and commercial fish and possibly 
Canadian handicrafts and some of the 
products of the larger Canadian indus- 
tries such as pulp and paper. 


Outstanding will be displays of mo- 


Canadian steamships a century ago 
and to-day. Illuminated pictures show- 
ing Canadian ports, steamship routes, 
and the ports of arrival in foreign lands 
of such steamers will also be displayed. 


Goodwill Day 


“Boys and girls of all nations, we, 
the children of Wales, once again 
warmly greet ypu an goodwill day. 
In this springtime of 1933, there are, 
all over the earth, millons of children 
who are unhappy because their fathers 
ané brothers have no work to do. We 
do not know why there should be so 
much sorrow ina world which 1s_s0 
beautiful and so much wantina world 
which is so rich 


“We believe that this would not 
happen if all the nations to which we 
belong would live and work together 
as members of one family trusting each 
other and enjoying together the riches 
ofthe earth. We believe, too, that 
by sur thoughts we can help_to brivg 
this new spirit into the world 


“Let us then on this goodwill da, 
millions and millions of us, unite ino ¢ 
great thought of peace, peace between 
the peoples and peace between the ne 
tions. » With the raith that can remo 
mountains our thoughts wij changet' ¢ 
world.’ 

May 18th is known as Goodw 1 
Day" in commemoration of the co'- 
ference at The Hague on May 18ta, 
1899. when, for the first time in the 
world’s history, the nations met 
gether to consider some means ty 
which international disputes might v¢ 
settled without resort to war. For some 
years the school children ‘of Wales have 
taken a leading part in celebrating this 
day in world-wide radio broadcas's, 
and above is the message that will be 
sent out this year. The Ontario 
Department of Education has sent out 
a circular to the schools of the Prov- 
ince calling attention to this, and (e- 
questing teachers to take advantage of © 
the opportunity to inform their pupils 
regarding, especially, The League © 
Nations and its ideals, and pointing 
out what every child can doto promote 
the spirit of peace and goodwill in the 
world. 


: / : 
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Ontario Association of the Dent oe Home News “| The hard ball schedule has been | went to Mr. Fetterly’s cottage. We ~ 
ea  ocrhe tonne eaae wean exeallant cone played out and the ‘‘Leads’’, captained | found many clam-shells and snail-shells 


iduiontandleve th: 4 by Nick Wojick, are on top, with three | along the shore. We saw many slu 
ij . H. iv. MAn Bi ryone that can swing a t it V es 
wen Parnow, HB. Fetrenty. MA» Beit | ot ae been takitig every SBOE: wins and one lots to their credit. The|under-the stones. Kenneth and I 


Poa a ace Belleritis | nity to-knock the balls around. “‘Dashes’’ captained by Earl Meloche, | found a baby mud turtle. It walked 


ClarePaee Pom MoDutoatt,LIMGIEt| A back stop is being erected which | ee qint at goo second place with| and swam in the water. He:caught 
PECRETER -- HJ, 140¥D, BRANTFORD | will prove a much needed conveni- two wins and two losses. it. He put it into a can and brought it 
Lo’ ae D - | These two teams will battle for the |te school. Frank found a cray-fish 


championship jn a three game series | on a stone in the water. Bobbie, Jack 
—| The athletic commitcee have pro- | of five innings each. The gameswill| and Harty played on araft. They 


= Shay =f cured two vaulting poles—a twelve | be played some time this week. The | pretended to be pirates. _ Harry took 
. TH. CANADIAN foster fey he juniogs and s fourteen for | €eams are fairly evenly matched so the | his shoes and stockings off and pushed 
the seniors. > $ games will be well worth while com-|the raft in the Water. Bobbie and 


5 ifs . __|ing out to see. Pick your team and | Jack paddled and said, ‘Ship ahoy.”” 
Scnoon Morro: ‘The greatest hap- | _ The boys have their playing field in | come out and root them on to victory. | We'had lots of fun playing at the bay. 
piness is found in making others fine shape, having spent considerable’! Admission FREE. There were, some big willow trees 
happy.”” energy rolling and marking out the hard near the cottage, with two swings on 


and softball diamonds. * 5 yee them. We enjoyed playing on them. 


Final tert examinations forthe Enc To Leave Scenery Unspoiled| The fast C.:PAR. train wegt by at ‘ 
trance class previous to the report to| By the terms of an act recently 11.35 o'clock. We waved our hands : 
eee Canille Berean Beside being | passed by thel Leguslarareol thee Pro- | (osthenmens initnejeaBi atv Came 


Home Going held on May 25, 26,and 29. Grace lof 2 Quchse =: billbratds Cand | backio school incime tor, dinnees Wei 
— Sectors © aren henestorthis prohibited | Cuoved our walk very much Lerhepe 5 pes 
‘To P rents and Guardians: The regular meeting of the Associa- | alongside main highways in the pro- | ;o™" day we shall have a picnic atthe 


s A _. |tion has been postponed to May 17, | vince and can only be erected at places bay before school closes. Bruce May. 
School will formally close-jon Fri- | when the feature of the program will | where they will not spoil the scenery a 
day; Juné 16th. be the superintendent's address. jor be a hindrance to the safety of | Honk! Honk! Honk! x 
traffic. When it comes into force, at 
the end of 1934, this new law will | 
serve to preserve the beauty of the | f s 
Quebec Contryside and prevent the |2 speed that makes it easiar to imagine 
atiag ofthe moo Beautialdland) | What -amurons will sbe, than stousee 
scapes by distasteful signs. Quebec | What it looks like now. Aiausceeetly 
: ; Quebec | avoided looking atthe speedo! 
at the home station. “The boys and cel of Form 1A are [#,{©. De comeratulated on this wise | UP fast we, were a iz. No, 


pegrhe boys and etl of Form a act | action. Her example might ‘well be = ang lage wecwereceoine rane: 
i ipiveniereat - PFO | followed by all governments. Itsure- | Your honour, | do noe ie Wit 
An officer of the school will, as| gress in singing, Some of our visitors | iy \¢ inconsistent to spend scores of Speed was, We might have been go, 

Were much impressed with thelr fen ene oe ine. high- | img ten miles an hour. In fact, I feet 


dition of ‘'Home on the Range.”” | pretty sure we were. You say the 
| constat le says we were exceeding the 


(Continued from Page 8) ” 


The joint athletic committee are ore 3 
Honk! Honk! Qn, ever on, at Seiad 


arranging for a field day on June 3rd, 
and most probably a picnic on June 10 
at one of the summer resorts in this | 
time when his or her child will arrive | district. 


Circulars have been sent to every 


parent and guardian giving the exact 


usual, accompany those who are to 


ways, 
touri 


id other large sums to-allure 


travel on the Main Lines of Railways, Nee ee ea siccnery 


How delighted were those of our 


taking care of them, to the points | pupils who went to see the Marionette often the most attractive, to be marred | secede a really cannot{ say. . 
4 Review. presented at a Chautauqua | OY ereat, unsightly bill-hoards. hl ar haan 
Aer eot program in the Belleville Collegiate. Savino! | Honk! Honk! ‘Mhrough the leafy 


zi & q ‘ Mr. Alec Gordon ef this staff was one : town ‘of Forest, past the fine new 
The Canadian National and Cana- | of the sponsors of the Chautauqua in WA used to teach our pupils that | school and out into the country again. 
dian Pacific Railway Companies have | Belleville. | nearly all the coffee used in Canada | Past fields of tomatoes planted under 

com:s from Brazily, and’most people | contract with the benign Canners’ { 
liberally” agreed to issue return tickets Lately the boys have been seen | still think so. Probably it did at that. combine. Past new Sorchards that * 


7 mak bs heaving the shot and leaping nimbly |time. But more than one-third of | give glorious promise for the future. 
at single fare, good until September | over the crossbar on the jumping stand- | Canada's coffee requirements now | Past old orchards that are thoughtfully 
Lith, 1933 ards, which looks asif they are starting | comes from Jamaica ‘and one-third | cared for. Over stretches of fertile 


to get in shape for the annual Field | comes from other countries within the | soil that needsoniy a press agent to 


It is important that parents pe whienie being held on Saturday, | British Empire. Brazil provides con- | make it rank with ae best boomed 


siderably less than one-third. sections of the west. Around a cor- 
‘i i i : te Rote ner and into a lane that winds alony 

or friends be standing om the) py. Juniors are every. cathusiatic TE aaa gai oimeinerenns 9 
platform of the station when | over their softball league composed of. A Walk to the Woods trees, pasta cosy’ farmhouse, throtgh 


the Ponies, Kids, Bulldogs and Pups’ | Gril’s hezsod 
I i ives. 1 ‘ld ete ame | Op Wednesday afternoan we went |2 barn fard and out over the sod to, 
the train arrives. If your child | imough the Kids have won but one | ,, 2p WsTnes ts AICKUNE NS iT” the top of the embankment, where We 


Hlnchard's clase and Miss Rathbun {top dazzled “bya first view of Lake 
Wwenewith us. It wasa lovely, bright, Huron and the wonderfal lake shore 
Suany day. At‘nuon we made many’ | ‘alley, where they have orchards equal 
| eee sandwiches for our lunch and | to those of the Niagara Peninsula. It 
“The annual relay race for Schools in | Mrs. McClugeage gave us some ap- | 7" 1" onderful crip, through a wond- 
The fare is the same whether the | Belleville will be held on May 24. | ples. We walked about one mile to | ¢Fful EE BY of the lake 
‘The cup, the Riggs Cup, which isthe | the woods“ and followed the creck | and Me valley gavk it a fituing climax, 

prize for the winners in this annual | through the woods. Some of the boys! After the picnic was over the trip 
av ount of fare to the Bursar by Post | Facey is at present held by the .S.D., | took pike-pole to spear some fish but was repeated with the very material 
having been won by our School three | they did not catch any. We saw 4 difference that comes from being fa- 


game they are always trying Strength- | 
ened by Dixon and Lethbridge, they 
ts the circular, telegraoh this office | are going to make a bid for a place in| 
the play-offs. ‘ 


dies not arrive on the train stipulated 


poomptly. 


ci idreturns to school or not. Remit 


Ofice Order, Postal Note, of Regis- | years in succession. Mr. Blanchard | huge snapping turtle in the water. It) miliar with an automobile. || was able 
teccd Lener, “Thieisimportant, We | expects to have a good team in shape | walked and swam in the water. We 9 revel in the speed and the sense of « 
wish: ta et plactee ae osen greac iris [Coe these oa th compe RE picked some pretty flowers freedom one gets fram being in a con- , 


sips, violets, blood | Yesnce that makes miles seem crfles, 


pe-tance of parents.sending us the am-| Lloyd Lomas, as one of the art There were cows lets 
3 course, has designed a school crest. | root, dog tooth vio) jets, and teilliums | “The only trouble was with farmers 
ou of the railway fare POMPEY. | sveral designs were submitted by the| in the wood | who will persist in getting in the way 
i earlier they send it the more they | members of the seniorsart classes, and! Ve saw rabbits and ground hoes. | uh their skittish horses. 1 had a 
wes assist us in making our arrange- | (-loyd’s was the final eae S Nese | “The boys climbed up many trees and | chance to sce that an automobile driver 
?, crests will be worn only upon School | 5.2¢ many fences and had lots of fun. | canbe considerate and yet not be able 
ments here. Parents should read very | sweaters. At presentthe boysand gitls | ¥1</tert pretended to be ‘Tarzan and todo much good, Some horses are so 
carefully the circulars that have been | of Form 1 A will be supplied with the| chopped. branches with a hatchst | cranky that thes should never be taken 
i i crests. WI sc tred, we sat down | out of abox stall. Why can't horses 

Sent ( arding the closing of | When we were tired, we sal : 
. 0 them regari ee i 4 : - Se _ | ona hollow log and had our lunch. | be trained to pass automobiles purhour 
chool and the home gding of the pu- Good Will Day in being appropri- | Then we walked home another way. | trying to wriggle out of the harness? 
ately celebrated it our School on May | ye ‘saw a very long freight train and | Well, here we are And now we 
) 4 he 18 in conformity with the ree heard it whistle. We got back at| must start home in the bugey. 1 am 
ednesday, Sept. 13th, and [trustthat| issued by the Department of Educa-| 4 o'clock. We were a litte tired and | hardly in my seat before { begin looking 
tion, This day commemorates the | sm, but we enjoyed our walk very | behind and before to see it there are 


pils. The next term will begin on 


all the pupils will be sent back prompt- 


ie opening of the Conference at the} uch. Catherine Culhane. | any of those confounded automobiles in 
i Hague in 1899, as noted elsewhere. | sight. Who owns the roads, anyway, 
Leave de dea denec oe the tcank ji eee | the farmers or the men with cars? 
¢ red ticket o1 — as en 2 ‘ 
May the 23rd," Empire Day A Walk to the Bay | | quite realise that I got somewhat 


it issii S ingly ob: d here. In the eis 2 3 
Prablee ust gees ote ees seas Tek eniee boys and girls| On Friday May fifth we went for a | mixed in my emotions by changing 


Your faithfully, ‘ll give a patriotic Empire Day pro- | walk to the bay. It was a lovely aay. It} from a buggy to an autombile and then 
- vam, shavieg the teachers and. pupils | was sunny and bright. We went at | back aga The gistof the matter is , 
HB. Fetterly, Me a eee ane ne en rcs as guests, | eleven o'clock. Miss Code’scluss) that no couriry Cat stand that is half 
| and Miss ‘Tete went with us. We here and half car." . 


Superintendent. | as well as school officials. 


% 


Nh, 


I got a box from my mother last| We went to the barn last. week. | from my father. He has ajob now. 1 
week. I got two pened a letter. My | We saw many cows and some calves | was surprised. 1 am very glad. 


ifford is growing | in it~ 
We went to the hen house. We 


Ethel Hooey. | saw many hens, roosters anda goose. 


mother told me that 
very fast and is fat. 


Miss Handley gave some corn to them. He told me that perhaps he will come 
Lucille Bourdeau. | down to see me. 


Last Wednesday Aunt Evelyn and | 
Uncle John Drew came in acarto 
see Ronald and me, We were happy. | 
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One day Evelyn, Gertie, Hazel and| I play baseball and basketball with 
went with Miss Sweetnam in a big | the Busy Bees team. We like to play 


car to find some flowers. We went | very much. Some times we win. 
up the other side ‘of Trenton. We | Perhaps some day the girls who win 


each{got a handful of Mayflowers. 


will have a banquet. They will jget 
Beatrice Paul. | prizes. [ might too. When it rains the 
girls do not play. Ruth McKitrick. 


On Wedensday I got a box from 

_| Mother. I got a jigsaw puzzle, aletter 
Gladys Webb. | and twenty-five cents. I was glad. 

Gerald Bilow. 


1 received’a letter and two pictures 


I gotaletter from my brother Frank. 
Bert Styles celebrated: his eighth 


LIesd Johnson j birthday on April 6. He'received a 
s lovely box with a birthday cake and 
On April 29 we had a party. I was| Condy from his parents, also money 


Last’ Monday afternoon we played | twelve years old. We played games in| for ice cream from his grandmother 


Se ors a box. We said, “Thank | baseball. “The score was 12 10.9, | our room. We played skill-ball and mf : 
you.”” We went to the sitting-room | Jack, Clifford, Jimmy, Kenneth, | nother game. We drew pictures on Bertrand HE Garey enjoyed 


vad sat down. She gave some candies | James, Gilbert, Donald and Ernest | the blackoard. We had lots of fun. 


to Ronald and me. Then they went| were on my team. We won. Jack 


Miss ‘Tett and Miss Code put the) Marveen Drury is very proud of 


to the car. We said, ‘"Good bye” tol was the catcher. | was the pitcher. | things for the party in Miss Handley’s | her new hat, coat, and gloves. 


them and they went home. 


_ | Michael’s team lost. We cheered | room. Miss Matthews helped them. 
‘Arthur Hazlitt. | because we won. Maddea Geatano. | ‘Then Miss Tett told us to come. We 
| Se were surprised to see the pretty tables. 
Last Friday 1 saw two dead baby | Miss Tett made funny dogs of candy 


Ralph Pretty was delighed with his 
Easter box. 


Mary Ennocente received a lovely 


I gota box. I gotsome funny papers, ¥3 
robinson the ground. | put them | for us, They were on the tables. There | box and was very pleased with-it. 


and a fig-saw puzzle |! na 
reaentis eae aie T played | intoarobin's nest. showed them to | was.a birthday cake with twelve candles 
James Matthews Harry and I buried | on ig, We sat down. We pulled out 
tl in the ditch. Harry threw the | the girls’ chairs for them. I blew out | fun with her new skipping rope. 
3 __.. | the candles. We had some sandwiches, 
Alfred Geoge Tomalin. | candy, peanuts, biscuits, lemonade and 


with the puzzle. It was hard. I did not | 75 
like it. I lent it to Karl. 
Johnoy Quinnell. | 


¢ 
robin's nest away. 


My mother and father came to see me : acer 
eee ronth,  Ipaton my new |, | got a purple handkerchief in a| 
Soe a eet due mew Queen's | terror ny cham 1 was surprised. 
hotel. Mother and [ went tothe movies Hef name i Sylvia Roiko. She lives 
at the Capitol, We bought a big egg 17 10" ATONE 
and three Easter chickens. “Then we 
rea ibe Lancy We went acchall. ‘The score was 8 to 3. Our 
Cee a Sraany cowsjon the) sae Twas the pitcher. John 
110 ner aT orice booahty See ee the catcher. William's 
ecole See ee informe ought team lost. We had a very good time: |* 
played with it. Inez, her sister and | Michael Wilson. |? 
went to the Anglican church on Sun- 
day. Glen Robertson. 


Last Friday afternoon we went to | 
the bay. We played in the water with 


1 got a letter from my father. He 
told me he moved into another store. 
1 am happy that I shall go home soon 
and see it. He told me he was glad | 


came first inthe class. Jessie E. Auld itto me. 


found a tiny shell. She 
We had a good time. 


Margaret Krause 


Last’ Friday we went to the bay. 
Miss Nurse played ball with the girls I made a bird house at manual train- 
We saw a black snake in the water. ing I brought it to school this morn- | 
We were afraid. Arthur and Hazel ing arid showed it to our class It is 
saw four dead fish. Some girls saw a green with a black roof ‘There are 
dead rabbit. Elva and Miss Lally sew- three rooms. Perhaps some purple 
ed pillow cases. They\were pretty. martins will build their nests in tt The 
Some boys climbed up aytree. Some cat can not steal the baby birds because 
girls and boys threw stones in the wa- the holes are small. | shall take my 
ter. We hada good time. ird house home with me in June. 
Vivian Richardson. } Harold and Maddea made bird houses 
too. Karl Wolfe. 


Last Friday we went to the bay. 
Wesuyed on the, swings, Karl,| The teacher told me that Miss 
Maid "Mfargaret, Hazel and Arthur Keeler said perhaps I shall yo to dance 
Jessie ae dead fish on the water. at Trenton. 1 danced forthe boys 
They threw them back into the water. and girls this morning. “The boys 
We played with two balls. We had, and girls clapped. I hope I shall be 
sicod tine. We found some shells. sble to go to Trenton. James Ready 
onthe sand. After a while we came 
peckco school and played inthe yards. | am first on the report for April. 

Edna Donald, Wg went to see the Carpenter shop 
last week. First we went to Mr. O° 
Hara’s room. We saw some boys 
See ent ee eta carga inc promot ole Sam many things that 
somes. They had agoodime. We ‘pe Poss made. hey: were preny. 
threw many, stenes into ibecwater: Then we wentto Mr. Stratton’s room. 
Ce eae reaipean the water | Uttire to use. mOOTNNE planes 
I made one stone skip six times. Merretta Clark. 
William founda dead fish on the bay. 
I found some shells in the water. 
Lloyd and I played tag. 
Dan Bostnari. 


Last Friday we went to the day. 


On Tuesday morning we went to 
the assémbly hall to sing. I stood up 
beside Miss Hales and waved my hand 
to show the boys and girls how to sing. 
> The teachers said it was good. 

1 got a letter from my mother last Nellie Johnston. 
week. She told me that my sister Sara 
had an operation. I wrote to Sara. One Sunday we went to church in 
- To-day I got a letter from her. 1 Belleville and we saw many, many 
am glad she is better now. My mother men march to church. Some men 
sentme abox. There were candies, played the band. They marched into 
cakes and a pretty new blouse in it. 1 church and sat down. “They were the 
was very happy to eet it. mien of the Oddfellows Lodge. 
Zelda Resenberg. Ethel McLean. 


\ice cream. 
some balloons. We blew them up. | 
“They were pretty. 


running shoes from Rose. | was glad. 


gota letter and twenty-five cents too. 
1 was very happy. 


sticks. We looked for a turtle but did | My father sent it to me I putit on. 
not find one We found six dead fish ! Ir fits me all right. I shall wear it when 
Inthe water, We played onthe swings. | I go home in June. My family'wili Roy Godd F 5 
Harel played with her ball. Jessie be Saad ete: oy Godden received, a letter and 


fire-escape. He took the baby robins 
and a few eggs and he threw them on 


Marjorie Jaberti has had great 


Lloyd Munro received a nice letter 
and a shin plaster from his grandma 


Then Miss Tett gave us | Qrevvart, 


Billy Wingfield is very happy these 
We stood up and went to the deor. | days but anxiousto seehis new baby 


Violet Salminen. | The boys and_ girls shook hands with brother. 
bo meand said “Thank you. We wish 
Last Friday afternoon we played | y, | 


Donald-Moore is back with us again. 


‘ou a happy dirthday.” 


William Kiniski. | Aldemes Boudreaulk has been com- 
ing up in his standing in class each 
month and for his report for April 
shows he has reached the top. He 
and Honore are very proud of their new 


1 got a knitted silk shirt, shorts and t 


shall wear them on Field Day. 


Harry Husak. | “4"S 

Opal MacDonald's cousin from 
Toronto visited the school last Monday 
afternoon. 


1 got anew gray suit from home. 


Tommy Blower. wenty-five cents from his friend, 
Ernest in Windsor He bought wo 


‘A boy saw a robin’s nest under the t 
boxes of corn flakes with the money 


¢ Ruby Carnall likes her new dresses 


the ground. He broke the egys and ; 

killed the robins. The LN ee ee eee he was. very glad 
cried ““Peep."” He was avery bad 
boy. He should not do that at all. | 
picked up the nest and put it back. I sends him a barand funny papers evers 


uct a box at goodies from home. 


John Barton's sister in’ Kingston 


was sorry. Ernest Walton. Saturday. 


ee 
Last Friday morning we walked to Mary Yurek looks for her letter 
the bay. | Ie was a bright, warm day. every Saturday. She likes to get suckers 
Miss Rathbun and her class went with with the money she Usually gets in her 
us. We played on the swings. Some letter. 
boys climbed atree. We threw stones 
into the water. Harry found a baby 
turtle. He put it into a can of water 
and brought it to the school _ Gilbert ane 
foua’s Mand acraphsbic We ave Doris Colquhoun was happy whea 
: she received new shoes and socks fist 
many shells and some slugs on the (coy 
Stones. We saw the fast C.P.R. train, “°°™ 
at 11.35. We waved to the pecple. “Teddy George was delighted ry 


Gordon Owen and Mary Church | 
were pleased with their boxes. 


Albert Smith. Jarge chocolate bar from home. I 
enjoyed his letters and funny pape 


On Wednesday might May 3 atl ty). 


o'clock a train from England went by 

the school. The name ofit was‘ The — Ahti Laine is proud of the new 

Royal Scot." It is going to Chicago clothes he received for Easter. His 

for the World Fair. Some of the birthday was on May 3 and he wes 

O. S$. D. boys and girls saw it. happy when he got another box and 4 
Jack Damore. pretty birthday card then, * 


On Sunday my sister Thelma met — Clifford Martin got a nice box,vf 
me in church. She took me for dinner maple sugar from home to treat all the 
to Mrs. Denike’s home. She gave boys and girls in his class. Clifford's 
me a chocolate egg. | thanked her. birthday is in the summer holidays and 
Late it. | enjoyed myself very much. this was the way he had of treating his 

Ruth Shore. classmates. 


I got a letter from my father. He Allan Leach had a birthday party in 
told me that he moved to another schuol last month. He was six years 
‘house. I shall go to a new house when old. He got a big bor from home and 
1 go home in June Frank Mair. found a big truck filled with bananas, 
oranges, and candy, a birthday cake 
and some candles in it. He was very 
pleased. 


T got funny papers, a letter and 
thirty cents from home. I was glad. 
I liked to read them. [ laughed. | 
saved my money. I put it into my — Louis Leathen was very pleased 
purse. Clifford Baillie. - with his cards from home. 
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A Author's Life-Story 
(continued from page 2) 


while, unloading many native commo- 
dities, chiefly mistakes, and taking 
aboard much experiences in return. 
‘This proved lucrative, and nearly eight 
years ago I was called to more respon- 
sible command, the people of Knox 
Church, Galt, naming me their mini- 
ster, ‘still. minister and people bythe 
grace of God, which worketh faith- 
fulness in the one and patience in the 
other. My ministry has had no special 
celebrity or success, its only outward 
distinction being that | am not a-Doc- 
tor of Divinity, which [ may humbly 
claim to be asomewhat original achie- 
vernent. 


The ministry is my heart's profes- 
sion. While many books may tell of tra- 
gedy, there is but one which tells how 
tragedy may turn to peace. Many 
there are who suffer from Michael 
Blake's “awful malady for which the 
only prescription is the Cross. And I 
hope I shall write no'book which does 
not breathe its spirit, no book whose 
leaves shall not help toward the heal- 
ing of the nations. 


The Web ot Time 
haps Mr. Knowles’ finest story 
is “The Web af Time,"’ which also 
has a vital and somewhat pathetic story 
of its own, which Mr. Knowles tells 
as follows in his inimitable style: 


[had alinost half of the Web of 
‘Time carefully woven. “Then came 
Feb, 24, 1907, on which date I was 
opeaing a church at Ottawa, our na- 
tional capital. Ltook the fabric along 
with me, for some work is easiest 
done in the contagious heat of toil, 
not in the chill repuse of holiday. 
Homeward bound, [had the whole 
tpe- written creation slumbering in my 
satchel, “Then ,came the cataclysm; 
abroken rail, the engine alone remain- 
ing, a hundred yards on the ties at 
sixty miles an hour, so testified the en- 
gincer. “The latter knew rothing of 
the irregularity tll five coaches tore 
loose from his cab and dived seventy 
or eighty feet down an embankment 


We were still at last, our car upside 
down. ‘There is no Babel like the cry 
¢t ie wounded mingling with the st- 
lene of the dead. 1 bad to break a 
window to crawl forth, A] manto 
whom dt had been speaking a few 
mit ates before lay crushed and still ~ 
bur. even so, | dragged my vaiise be- 
hing me as Tcrawled, bleeding and 
bro cn-shouldered, out into the hea- 
ter sunliget. A_ little child lay dead 
upo the snow; and my valise, with 
its argo of thirty thousand startled 
lay beside the silent face while 
Ih iped, after a feeble, one-shoul- 
dent fashion, to extricate a groaning 
fell. veman internally wounded, 
Thea we had the steep hill to'climb, 
and he valise and its huddling inmates 
lay \ needed as we clambered back to 
the orld, the afternoon sun stiil play- 
ings the silent upturned faces. 


bed, ennursed and endoc- 
tores, when the thirty thousand hand- 

ched words, were jubilantly restored 
But the child's face seemed to 
look through them, and [ smiled a& 1 
ghinced at the title | had penned so 
buoy untls—The Web. of ‘Time. It 
looked up at me solemnly, as if to say: 1 
do mean something, after all, do 1 
not? 


The Web of ‘Time, thirty thousand 
Strong, was then committed to the top 
drawer of my study desk. And there 
lay in darkness till 1 resumed the 
Wark so violently interrupted. 


But—and here is the strange part 
of the story—1 could not bring myself 
to use aword of the toil-boughe stuff, 
Snatched though it had been, like a 


brand from = the: burning. It lay, 
entombed, at my very elbow—but I 
have never seen it since it was laid to 
rest, have never even glanced at the 
soul-stained manuscript. Had the rail- 
road wreck, and itsterrific jolt, resulted 
in the dislocation of a mood, more 
irrecoverable than a fractured shoulder 
blade?) Or was it something deeper, 
more fundamental, readjusting the 
mystic relation between life and 
literature? 


Ic is difficult to say; but, be that as 
it may, I rewrote the story from the 
beginning, the title alone surviving 
For that was, and is, eternal, and must 
be evermore. If the rejected manu- 
script spoke at all from its sepulchre, 
it was but to murmur: Make me 
deeper, stronger, truer—you know 
better now who weaves the Web of 
Time. And [toiled on, the mewebjgom 
outbreaking from the dead, moftality 
swallowed up of.life—I still saw the 
ssilent faces. . 


Ste was only a few days ago thar my 
train flew past the declivity down which 
[ and my thirty thousand words had 
been hurled together. 1 was reading 
Carlyle’s letters to Emerson. ‘Thus he 
wrote: “‘Books, too, riviality 
Life alone is great—with its infinite 
spaces, its everlasting times, with 
death, with its Heaven and its Hell’ 
—Ah me! 


I laid the volume on the seat and 
glanced swiftly out; the theater of my 
great drama was ghding past—there it 
was | had had my rehearsal of eternit 

And I repeated to myself: Book: 
too, are attivialtty ; Life alone is great. 


“Reminiscences of a 
Raconteur” 


‘This as a delightful baok to read 
The author, George H. Ham, was 
born in ‘Trenton, Ont., but hisboy- 
hood days wete spent in Kingston and 
Whitby. For several years he was 
engaged in newspaper work, then for 
over thirty years filled a-responstile 
position on the C. PR. In both of 
these capacities he came into intimate 
association with most of the leading 
public men in Canada, and his book 
consists largely of interesting remin- 
iscences of these contacts, some of 
them of a very humorous charactér. 
Below we give a few short extracts, 
rather meagre in quantity, yet enough, 
we hope, to create in the reader an 
appetite forthe whole enjoyable book: 


A Tonic for Rats 


For many years the: North West 
Mounted Police were under the admit® 
stration of Sir John A. Macdonald, a 
President of the Privy Council, An 
instance of the ready wit of the. ‘old 
man"? came under my observation in 
my early days in the Press Gallery, The 
Mounted Police estimates were under 
consideration, when Sir Richard Cart- 
wright spotted a suspicious-looking 
item in the annual report, and thought 
he saw an opportunity for badgering 
Sir John, ‘note in the report of the 
officer commanding the detachment at 
Macleod,"’) said Sir Richard: in his 
most pompous manner, “"an extraord- 
inary statement regarding the disap~ 
pearance of stores, Will the right 
honorable gentieman deign to inform 
the House how he accounts for this 
extraordinary paragraph, 2 000 bush- 
els of oats, LO kegs of nails—eaten by 
rats.’ The, old man rose with a smile 
on his face, aud quickly replied: “The 
explanation which [have to offer to 
my honorable friend, for what he con- 
siders an. extraordinary circumstance, 
is a very simple and reasonable one. 


The rats, having gorged themselves 
upon the 2,000 bushels of oats, evi- 
dently felt that they were in need of 
an iron tonic.’ The committee burst 
into a roar of laughter, ‘into which Sir 
Richard himself heartily ioined, 


A Modern Solomon 


In the early days of the great gold 
tush to Cariboo, it was maintained as 
an orderly, safe district by one man, 
Sir Matthew Begbie, who was judge 
and several ether officials all in one. 
Once a sandbagger, who was haled 
before hini for assault and battery, and 
against whom the evidence was pretty 
clear,, was found “‘not guilty’? by the 
jury, to the Judge's utter disgust. In 
josing of the case, he said to the 
prisoner: 

“You are guilty, and I know you 
at guilty, but this precious jury has 
decided that you are not. You are 
free—free to go out and sandbag every 
blessed juryman who has let you off 
Now go." . 


Another story illustrating Judge Beg- 
bie’s resourcefulness and sense of jus- 
tice, and contempt for precedent, was 
a case where two partners in the 
ownership. of a mining claim, quar- 
ralled and then had a dispute as to the 
division of the ground. — After listen- 
ing to a lot of tall swearing and con- 
tradictory evidence, Judge Bexbie 
stopped the trial and said to the liti- 
gant 


“You, Jones and Brown’ —which 
weren't their real names—""Are you 
weeed that you want to. divide this 
ground?"" 


‘Yes, sir. 

“Bur you can't agre® where the 
line isto run.” 

“No, sin’? \ 
fy well. Jones you womout te 
the: ground’ and run a line dividing it 
the way you think it should be divi- 
ded 

Yes, sir,’ responded the exultaint 
Jones ‘ 

“And, Brown.” 

“Yes, sin” 

“Locmorraw. vou ge outand take 
your choice of the nwo halves as Jones 
divides thet,” 

Probably not since the days of Solo- 
mon has a legal dispute been more eq- 
uitably and effectually settled than was 
that by Judge Beybie ~an Englishmar 
just out from the Old Country, ins 
wild, frontier mining town 


Brief, but Effective 

Here is another amusing episode in 
which Sir Richard figured: 

Sir Joha’s most trusted -lieurenant 
was Hon. John Henry Pope. “John 
Henry,’? as he was familiarly called, 
had all the shrewdness. and. foresight 
ot a statesman, but was not a polished 
or verbose speaker; but when he 
spoke, his few words always meant 
something. Once, wpen fiercely 
attacked by) Sir Richard Cartwright, 
he made the shortest and most effective 
speech ever delivered in the Green 
Chamber. When Richard had 
taken his seat amidst the-loud applause 
ot bis followers, Mr. Pong slowly rose 
and) quaintly said: *’Mr. Speaker, 
there ain’ tnothin’ to it,” and sat down 
‘The House cheered wildly, and Sir 
Richard warmly joined in the expres- 
sions of admiration. 


A Grand Old Man 


Another veteran was Sir Mackenzie 
Bowell, that grand old man whon 
everybody hiked. He eniered the 
House in. 1897, and continously. sat 
for Hastings until he was elevated to 
the Senate, became Premier, and was 
in harness until called away by death 
ata ripe old age. He was genial and 
kindly: and had a host of friends, 
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amongst whom he counted many 
Roman Catholics, although at one 
time he was Grand Master of the 
Orange Lodge of Canada. 


Stories About “‘Big Thunder” 


Sleeping in the House! Well, there 
was not likely to be much sleeping if 
William Paterson, of Brant. familiarly 
known as ‘‘Billy Pateson’’, after the 
man’ who was struck by an unknown 
person, had the floor. Mr. Paterson, 
known also as *Big Thunder’, had 
the most thunderous voice in Parlia~ 
ment. It used to be said that he could 
be heard down at the Rideai Club. 


One of Dr. Landerkin’s jokes at the 
expense of a new member was to 
arouse his interest in Mr. Paterson's 
eloquence, and then advise him to 
occupy a seat immediately in front of 
Mr. Paterson, so he could hear him 
well because he had a poor. voice. 

‘The newcomer usually fell for this, 
with the resultthat when Mr, Paterson 
was going ander a full head vf steam, 
the new. arrival had to slink away in 
order to pretect his ear drums. 
House watched the''freshie"” as he 
selected his “‘yood seat’’ in front of 
the orator, and loud was the laughter 
when, afters few ‘vocal blasts. from 
Billy Paterson, the astonished listener 
beat a hasty retreat. f 


‘Billy’, after being a Minister for 
some years, decided to give a dinner 
to his parliamentary friends of both 
Houses, ‘The list was so lengthy. that 
instead of one tunttion, there had to 
be avo. By the “old timers’) they 
were acknowledged to have been the 
liveliest gatherings‘ever held in the old 
parliamentary restaurant presided ove 
by Sam Barnett. Mr Paterson stipu- 
lated to 7" Jim" Sutherland, who was 
making the arrangements for kity, 
that the dinner should be conducted 
on. strictly temperance principles, but 


somebody must have giveo Sam Barnette 


the wink. Scotch and rye were sup- 
plied in ginger ale bottles, and within 
an hour there was more hilarity than 
oue finds at ten ordinary: banquets 
Mr. Paterson was greatly pleased with 
the sof the function, and re- 
mar Sir rd Cartwright, 
who sat sextto him atthe first dinner: 
“Cartwright, | ohave always said you 
could get as much, or more, fun out 
of atemperance dinner than one where 
liquor is served. You have a demon- 
stration of ot to might ¢ Richard, 
who wis wise to what was ys 
smilingly aequiesGed in the 
bat retrained from enlightening his 
host. Lo the day of his death, Mr. 
Patterson never knew of the arrange- 
ments that Jim Sutherland had made 
to make the banquets « howling suc- 
cess ‘ 


Mr Ham closes this book with 
these confident word: 


And now the curtain is rolling down, 
for seventy-three years make a very 
Jongact. Recalling three score and ten 
of them, thirty: three of which have 
been spentan the service of the C. P. 
R , one cannot but realize that the cor- 
ridars of the company offices will not 
long be trodden by the old ones ot this 
weneration, and that many of us will 
soon perhaps not even be a memory. 
Wath tree one-way transportation to 
the Great Beyord, and a full cont 
sclousness of all our good deeds and 
misdeeds, of the things we should have 
done and have not done, and of the 
things we should not have dene, but 
did, with no pretensions to having been 
too bad, and with a solemn belief that 
if we were unable always to be right, 
we sought to be as nearly right as we 
could, we shali fearlessly face the great, 
overshadowing problem: ‘Where do 
we go trom here?)’, The answer 
will come trom the unknown world. 


All the, 


Poet of 


Perhaps never before has one ‘short McCrae n 
laughter, and_his face seldom lost its 


‘endearing smile, but withal, his was 
a ready sympathy aud one of his chief 


poem given its ‘authorto an equal ex- 
tent, and almost over night as it were, 
such a world wide fame, or attained 
such ‘universal publicity. Itis doubtful joys 
if there was a newspaper Or journal in othe 
all English speaking countries that did 
not publish the poem| and it has form- 
ed the grand finale ‘Of tens of thou- Sir 
sands of sermons and other addresses. and 
We refer, of course, to 
Fields” by Col. John McCrae; and To 
thre beauty and pathetic yet mightily 
stimulating quality 
worthy expression of 
though millions know the 
comparatively few are acquainted in 
the interesting facts of the poet's life 
‘or with the other things that he wrote. 


poem, the 


Ontario, on Nov 30, 1872 Hecame 
of sturdy stock. His father was Lieut- 
Col. David McCrae, who, 


trained a field battery unit during the 


always interested in military affairs and 
served with distinction in the Boer No 
War, rising to the rank of major. He 
was gold- medalist graduate of Toronto 
University in pathology, took post gra- 
duate courses McGill and Joha 
Hopkins universities, became assistant 
physician at the Royal Victoria Hos- 
pital in Montreal and lecturer on 
medicine in McGill, qualified and won 
membership in’ the Royal College of 
Surgeons, London, England, and 
in 1914 was honored by being elected 
a member of the Asscciation of 
‘American Physicians, and he wrote a9 gy 
published a valuable text-book on pa- yf, 
thology. When war broke out be- sh 
been Britain and Germany, Dr. a 
McCrae was on the ocean enroute ¢ 
to England, and on arrival there, 


to allof his 


acteristic was his love for children and 
animals. ‘“Through all his 


“In Flanders followed him as shadows follow men. 


aslow procession. Every dog and every 
‘of the poemis buta child must be spoken to, and each made 
f the man. But answer. Throughout his later letters 


occur continually. 
horse, Bonneau his dog, 


: aes best-known poem, in his own’ charac- 
John McCrae was born in Guelph. (eristic metre: 


though Cometh the night 


then seventy years of age, raised and The trees swing slowly to and fro: 
WSround the church the headstones grey 


: ey cas. John was lost, ike chides strayed away 
war, and took it overseas. J But found again, and folded so. 


if 
Cometh the 


nds. Wherever Jobn 
went there was jest an 


was to lighten the burdens of 
rs. One other outstanding char- 


”” says 
‘Andrew Macphail, his dear friend 
biographer,”’ dogs and children 


walk in the streets with him was 


names Bonfire and Bonneau 
Bonfire was his 


Below is perhaps his second 


The 


ight Cometh 
The wind falls low, 


spend their day, 
ight. 


nging or sad, intent they fo: 


do not see the shadows grow; 
Yet there is time,” they lightly say., 


Before our work aside we lay"*s 
Their task is but half done, and lo! 


Cometh the night. 


The Ekfrid Sage 
Such is the fitting title often givén 
the kindly, genial, cultured Peter 


cArthur, lover of the simple life, | 


rewd observer of man and nature, 


© philosopher of the farm, the 
Born and | 
faised on the farm at Appin Corners | he 


‘anadian David Grayson 


‘THE CANADIAN 


terint 


d | ties of Nature were going on 
did not exist. 
sufficient to herself. Herlifeisa mighty | 
flood encircling the globe, and man 

only an incident. 
thrilled like one who witnesses secret | 
mysteries, I felt that over it all there McArthur’s genial, whimsical humor, 
brooded a spirit that was intensely a=! and the way in which he parodies 
—One without whose knowledge | Dickens’ famous description in Martin 
Id fall to. the | Chuzzlewit of Tom Pinch’s first ride 


ware 


not even a sparrow cou 


Isaw that Nature is” 


And.as I watehed, 


ground unnoticed. At that moment in 


I beeame overwhelmingly ‘convinced 
that man has little part in the funda-! about fifty miles across country toat- 
nental if tend a picnic. Of course, I didn’t fini 

Nilization seem very remote and.unim- | the drive, but what of that? [fT didn’: 
“ are i try to do foolish things once in awhile 
but flotsam in some eddy by the side | { wouldn't have any tun. ‘At Watfori 
of this stream of life. Like others be- 


fore 


and 
tran: 
“and as | lay in silence, looking at 


| 


| chat stream of life—strangely submerg- 
| ed in it—I understood the secret long- 
ings of my own soul. [twasto bein ac- 


cor 


fe 


accord—" 
with the life that has been and now is 
and will be—with the Unchanging yy 


‘\ of 
he 


tabled back to Canada, offering his jq Middlesex County, he spent some | air 


services. “These were acecepted, and twenty yea 


services ith distinction till his death “Toronto. New  York-and London, 
¢ farm, for which 
main- 


ig 28, 1918 

from_ pneumonia on Jan. 28, 1918s chen return: d to th 

and just_a few days after the gfeat he hadlong yearned; and the re 

honor was conferred on him of his ing sixteen vears of his life w 

appointment as Consulting Physician pent there were the happiest in hi 
J irom a remark | 

f his: ‘To be born on a farm is the | 

reatest good that can befall a human | 


Of the British Armies in France, with jj 
the rank of Colonel A 


One day, during that awful second & 


battle of Ypres, Surgeon McCrae was 
gazing on the cemetery of the ‘regi- 
ment with its fast growing rows of 
crosses, among them that of his late 
intimate friend, Lieut Helmer, of 
Ottawa. It was spring time, and gaz- 


e 


among which the poppies had begun 
to bloom, he was profoundly moved, \ 
and in the intervals of ‘caring for the 
‘vounded amid all the horrors of what 
he called those ‘‘seventeen days, in 
Hades’, he composed his immortal 


poem. 


In Flanders’ Fields 


In Flanders’ fields, the poppies blow 
Between the crosses. row on row 
‘That mark our place: and in the sk 
"The larks, still bravely singing, fly. 
Scarce ‘heard amid the guns bel 
We are the dead Short days ago 
We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved. and now we lie 
In'Flanders’ fields 


Take up our quarrel with the foe! 
To you, {rom failing hands, we throw 
The torch. Be yours to lift it hight 
If ye break faith with us who die 
We shall _not sleep. though poppies blow 
In Fianders’ fields 


But this was not his only literaty 
production. In addition to his large 
number of medical articles, he wrote 

- some thirty other poems. which have 
been published in book form. Strangely 
enough, all of these pocms were seri- 
ous, even somber in tone, dealing 
chiefly with thoughts of death. Yet 
these expressed only one side of his 
nature. It was his cheerfulness, his 
genial high spirits that endeared him 


garded. 
many of thi 


but it as a humorous recor 
events on a farm an 
observations of life and nature, 
will live in Canadian Literatur 
this field he is unrivalled, his book 
most outstanding merit being 


fe, as may be inferred 


cing. To live on a farm is the great 


st good that can be attained by a poet 
ora philosopher.”” 


eld he was widel: 


In the literai 


known and his work was highly re- 
He ‘contributed articles t0 | 
ing at the rows upon rows of crosses, 7 je leading magavines in 

Canada, the United States and Eng- 


and, and wrote verse of real merit 


+ 


Pastures Green.’” 


His Philosophy of Life 


Following is a passage from one 


his essays which well illustrates the fine 
literary quality of his works, and also 
his high idealism and reverent philo- 


sophy of life, though, we think 
rather belittles man’s place in natut 
for whom this world and all things 
it were created. 


in journalistic work in 


i 


s 


y 


t, | 


der of the | 
d_ his philosophic | 
that he} 
e. In| 


of | 
In| 
el 


| 


of 


he 
re, 
in 


He awakened one morning at dawn | 


and fooked through an opening in 


prospect seemed flooded with abundant j 
life, and the work of man—the fields, | 
buildings, and stubble fields—seemed 
but temporary blemishes that Nature 
would quickly heal if, left to herself. 
‘The grass was growing, birds were | 
singing and feeding, insects were 


the 


‘At first all was quiet 


mental life. 


portant. 


back into i 
unchanged since before the dawn of |a 
human consciousness. Toit all nations | my enthusiasm about sight-seeing from 


<i 
| again, But never before had I realiz- 
jed what I had been seeking until this 


supreme moment. 


Beneath the Scarlet Maple 
On Oct. 26, 1925 the kindly Sage 
Ekfrid passed away amid the scenes ; this year ts unusually heavy, | seldom 
loved so well, and was laid to rest j move abroad without moments of ey- 
in the quiet country cemetery near Ap- | citement, and the things | say under 
pin. Atthe funeral service, held, as 


ritual, his own fine sonnet on Life was 
read: 


His activities and his 


Even his proudest cities are 


them, they had been thrown of | pj 


from this stream and in time would fall | my choice of driving the horse over 
“The stream has endured | an eight-tail fence or plunging dow: 


all dynasties have been equally | a 
sient and unimportant. 


ci 
¢! 


d with this immortal and healing 
that I had returned from the 
es —from civilization—again and 


At last. [| was in| 


isibly, audibly, sensibly— 


@ 


would have liked it, in the open 
.. after the reading of the Anglican 


“Dear God, I thank Thee for this 
resting-place, 
This fleshly temple where 1 y soul 
may dwell, 
And, like an anchorite within his 


cell, 
Learn all thy love and grow to per- | 
fect grace. 
Yet while the veil still hides Thee 
from my face, \ 
Give me the light to know that all 
is well; i 
With guiding truth my erring fears | 


Be Thou the rock on which my 
faith | base. 
Thy guest, not captive, to my vi- 
sioned goal 
1 soar beyond the memory of strife, 


benign; 
Thou art the strength of my unfal- 


tering soul, 
And from the the vantage of this 


mortal life 
The freedom of the infinite is 


mine. 


th the 


The service was concluded wi 
reading of several stanzas of 


leaves: 
“+Let me have the scarlet maple 
For the grave tree at my head, 
_ With the quiet sun behind it - 
In the years when I am dead. 


“scarlet when the April vanguard 
Bugles up the laggard spring, 
Scarlet when the bannered autumn 

Marches by unwavering. . 


flut- 


“Leave me by the scarlet maple 


the automobiles became altogether tov. 


fussed up about it than [ was, but the 
man with the automobile was more 


ing contraption until the horse was led 
| gast, and, alter patching up a breech 
ing strap, 
make no attempt to tell what my feel- 
ings were at the time. 
red gently and thanked the owner of 


unable to understand ithe exact: point 


motor cars. 
pass without doing more than drooping 
one ear forward, and then when the 
next one comes along she goes into 
hysterics. 


dispel; | 


Upborne and shielded by thy power | 


The 
Grave-Tree’’ by Bliss Carman, who edicl 
Grave cAchur's intimate’ friend, so | PEMME Nhe, enough to m-se# 
appropriate to the occasion, for the 
frost had touched the maples and they * . h 
CE eet reds and browns, the | Cont ake 0! the pruning knife ant 
Petariful harbinger of the falling of the ) Sei influences of limesulphur. 1° 
\a culvert that catupults the passt He 


by leaf 


es 
‘As with comrades coming home. 


Wher the journeying shadows fi 


Honk! Honk! 
a good ex 


Following 


‘a stage-coach is delightful: 
Hast week I undertook to drive 


entiful, and after 1 had been given 


fifteen-foot embankment, I lost ail 


buggy. The horse was even more 


onsiderate ghan most of those T have 
ncountere He stopped his snor- 


was able to proceed. | 
I simply. pur- 


he car for being so kind. I am 


sf view.of the horse in regard to 
She will let four or five 


As the crop of motor cats 


my breath remind peuple who go out 
with me of the odour thata motor car 
leaves trailing behind it If it were 
not for the automobiles, nothing could 
be pleasanter than a ride through the 
country at this season of the year. 
“After a nigntof kindly hospitality 
tiear Watford, the picnic people took 
pity and came alter me with an auto- 
mobile. When the time came forme 
to embark, | felt much the same as 
Mazeppa did when they tied him on 
the wild horse 
“Bring forth the 


brought. 
In truth it w: 


nifty make, 


neier would take; 
rh 


Or wil 
|" Pwas but a month it hay been bought, 
| And snorting, likewise raisin 

‘Aud struggling fiercely. but in vain, 
Jn the full foam of wrath and dread. 
‘To me the choo choo car was led. 

| -Phey loosed it with a sudden crash 
‘And banged the door and laughed alow 


‘Away, away, and on we dash! 
Torrents less rapid.and less rash! 
| . 
A swiftturn around an unexpr fed 


corner brought my heart into my 
mouth so suddenly that it knocke: the 
Gigar out of my teeth and when I ok 
lected myselt my thoughts were | sf0° 
dying Dickens instead of Byron. 

Honk! Honk! Past fields ea 
| sike and red clover that give for 4 


man envy Nebuchadnezzar, why at€ 


grass like an ox. Past orchards 110" 


i 
so high in the air that he gets a 0 s- 
eye view of half Warwick townshiP- 

Honk! Honk! The road slips 
beneath us like a flowing stream.” 
woman hoeing in afield of sugar beets 
straightens her back to look at us fora 
moment and waves her hand—ot did 
she shake her fist at us? 1 really 
didn’t have time to see. 


“In the fall, some yellow morning, 
When the stealthy frost has come, 
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The Common Deeds 


Are: Ringing the Bells of the Faraway — 


Not gold, but only men can make 
‘A people great and strong — 

Men who, for truth and honour's sake, 
Stand fast and suffer long. 


Brive men who work whiic others sleep, 
Who dare while others fly~- 

They build a nation’s pillars deep, 
‘And lift them tothe sky. 


Who won the Great World. War? 
Not Foch, or French, or Pershing, or 
other great generals, whose names em- 


blazon its history. It was the soldiers | 


in the ranks who won the war, the 
men of all the allied nations who fought, 
and suffered, and by the millions died, 
the crosses above whose graves star the 
batlefields of France and Belgium as 
daisies dot the fields. Of course great 
leaders and strategists were needed to 
plan and direct, but it was the private 
soldiers who won the war. 


What makes a nation great? Not 
the few great men—statesmen, mer- 
chant-princes, financiers, scientists, all 
so essential, perhaps—not these, but 
the common people, who, said Lin- 
coln, God must especially love because 


he made so many of them. os 


Canadians often boast, sometimes 
too much, of the prosperity and wot 
derful progress of their country. Yo 
what is this chielty due? Not to her 
natural resour though these are 
vast beyond all compuratio Not to 
our few men of outstanding eminence, 


of whom we have our fair share, Not | 


to Macdonald and Laurier and Mowat 


and Whitney and other great states- | 


men, of whom we are justly proud. 
Thess were our leaders, and inspiring 
feads -s they were, who laid br 
deep the structure of our constitution 
ang: insprudence. 


ne travels through the length of 
our | sminion, and especially of South- 
etm Ontario, to which we are specially 


, he passes by the well- 
~ and comfortable and at- 


the h shways, he realizes that here lies 
the scret_ ot the greatness and pros- 
perity of the Province, here were the 
build. -s of nationhood: 


The Heroes of Upper Canada 

In previous issues of The Canadian 
we to. the story of a few of our na- 
tional neroes and heroine: Perhaps 
we un July magnify their isolated deeds 
fhe, and ignore the tens of 


foundicions of our greatness. Every 
man io came from other lands, and 
Penetrated these then untravelled re- 
tons, and with his axe hewed down 
s, and cleared the land, and 
<bwn hands buile his rude log- 
nd raised a family, was ahero; 
and the woman who braved with him 
the dangers and privatious, was a 
eroine nd theirs was a heroism 
ofthe highest quality, a heroism not 
fone great deed of valor, but exem- 
Dliicd continuously through years of 
hardship, of danger from wild beasts 


a 


s hour after hour, and ; 


tract) - homes that border and adorn | 


thousuady of heroes who laid firm the 


A Backwood’s Hero 
“He chopped, he logged, he cleared his 


jot, 
Andjinto many a dismal spot 
He let the light of day; ea 
And through the long and dismal swamp 
So dark, so dreary and so damp, 
He made a turnpike way. 

phe charely the schoolhouse and the 

=i mill, 
udatory 


of the Common Day 


and wilder men, of appalling loneli- 
I ness and isolation. 


{Some of our poets, whose la ‘The store, the forge, the vat, the kiln, 
sentiments in some instances surpass, Were triumphs of his hand: 

the literary quality of their verse, have And anya lovely spoUol eres 
pad 'siitere ad ‘glowing tnbures to | imicberte ct oer woos 
these pathfinders of the wilderness, | Came forth at his command 

these knights of the axe and the What was it that he would not face? 
plough, these 11.ost worthy progenitors He bridged the stream, he cut the race, 
| of the ‘prosperous men and woman 

who now enjoy the fruits of their toils 
and sufferings and achievements. re 

Thus Max, in Isabella Crawford's] To.his unconquered will 
fine poem, **Malcolm’s Katie,"’ cries: | TRIS Ett°tre had to undergo... 
While laying the great forests low." 


obstacle gave way 


“Bite deep and wide, O Axe, the tree! 
What doth thy bold voice promise me? "| Hard the life, rude the habigations, 
every si-ver ringing blow Taian the th A Bui 

cs and palaces shall grow. plain the fare of these pione: bur 
*When rust hath gnawed me deep and red | with the passing years came new im- 
A Nation strong shall lift its head.” provements and broader acres of clear 
My ean I, we do immortal tasks; | ed land, and things looked brighter. 
build up nations this my axe and 1."" | “Phe shanty and log-byre gave way to 


William Douw Lighthall pays his | the framed house, and big barns near 


in his poem, in part given below: niture to ces¥ortable ae Tzapplied 
with sewing-mau. = and melodeon,, 


or peaeses an orgja of. pias the 
‘oxen toa span of-horses, the sickle and 
cradle to the reaper, homespun to 
broadcloth; the springless cart tc a 
handsame buggy, or a democrat with 
| its spanking team. And then, gazing 
around on the changed scene, the old 
‘man and the old woman would declare 
thar their happiest days had been spent 
inthe log-cabin, whose walls were 
| mouldering not far from the new house 
with its) modern appointmenss. All 
{honor to the pioneers! May their 
children never cease to remember 
them with gratitude and veneration, nor 
fail to imitate their virtues! 


‘She Pioneers 


All you who in your acres broad 
Know Nature in her charms. 

With pictured dale and fruitful sod, 
And herds on verdant farms, 

Remember those who fought the trees, 
‘And early hardships braved, 

And thus for us of all degrees 
All from the forest saved. 


Where'er we look, their work is there, 
Now land and man are free: 

| On every side the view grows 
And perfect yet shall be. 

The credit’s theirs. who all day fought 

The stubborn giant hosts; 

We have but built an what they wrought. 

“Theirs were the | posts. 


h plain their livesand rude their di 
mon men were they; 
me for scorn of slavishness 
That ruled lands far away 
And some came here fo 
For Empire and the 
And some for Love a home to make, 
“Their dear ones here to bring. 


their walls enclose us. Look 


aroun 
Who won the ve 


lence’ sake, 


the noble: highways 


Who spanned the streams? ‘Tell me whose 
work they be, 
parts, where commerce ebbs 


So honorel be they midst: your ease, 
And give them IL their due; 
Honor to those who fought the trees, 


( 
i 
if 


Alexander McLachlan, known as 
jthe ‘Burns of Canada’, that true Who 
| Canadian poet, who tells of what he 
| knows, and testifies of what he has 
| seen,speaks as follows of these pio- | “From § : 
ete From the wlants © the forests, they have 

“Canada 1s prolific in heroes of its i Mie ahi tering donics 
own; men who venture into the wilder- Still tal we hear the 
ness, perhaps, with little buc an axe and : . 
ae ea i Vand ew heir Wari eee tae 
| toindependence. Almost every locality Where the blue smoke of th 
| can point to a hero af this kind, who he virgin wood 
overcame difficulties and dangers with: elle alee 
| a determination w! in a wider y 
sphere, would have commanded the 4. we ponder to contemplate all their_no- 
| admiration of the world. Energetic, ‘eness of soul, 
inventive, indefatigable, they fough 
with blind nature, cleared fields in the 
| forest, built mills and schools and 
\ churches whete, but a few years be- 
‘fore, naught was heard save the howl 
| of the wolf and the whoop of the Indi- 
Vans." Such a man McLachlan des- 
* cribes as 


ade a land for yo ate and lows? 
\ Anabenpie seek eter | Whiguclled the savage? And who spared the 
| Thar pleasant shelter o'er the pathway 


Blossom 


unbroken torest, they have 


! 


prostrate 


hanties curled 


bask in 


‘There the 


ence, honest 
ring, sacrificing: 


how in 


atitude we bless. 
nder it we ever shall accompli 


deeds as grand, 
Jovalty and valor will protect our 
tather’s land. & 


mead of praise to these nation-builders | by; the log cabin almost devoid of fur- ~ 


The United Empire Loyalists 


But pioneer heroes are not geculiar 
to Canada. In every land has been 
heard “‘the tread ‘of pioneers” .fore- 
runners “‘of nations yet to be; the first 
Jow wash of waves where svon shall 
roll a human sea’’; and, in addition to 
our own land, this is especially true of 
the United States, Australia and some 
parts of South America and Africa. 

But Ontario and the provinces cast 
of it, differ, we might nor unfairly say 
surpass all.of the other countries in a 
class of pioneers of a transcendent tvpe, 
shown as splendidly in their abandon- 
ment of their homes and possessions in? 
the land to the south, as by their achiev- 
ments in the regions to which they were 
self-exiled. We refer to thiose splendid 
bands of men and women known .as 
The United Empire Loyalists, whose 
history is so well known to every intel- 
jigent Canadian that it is needless to 
dwell upon it at length, but who, in 
speaking of’the pioncer heroes of Ca- 
nada, must be given a foremost place, 
aud of whom the world has had few 
compeers. 


The people of the United States 
have always venerated the Pilgrim 
Fathers and gloried in their heroism in 
| MWing their nativess4 44s consciciye” 
sike, and braving the dangers aud pri- 
vations of the new, and well worthy 
are they of all the honor that has beets 
ascribed tothem, and in this ascription 
the English people of to-day heartily 
jo. And equally worthy of the 
admiration and esteem of the people of 
the United States are the United Empire 
Loyalists, who, inheriting tne sane 
incompromising loyalty. to their con- 
victions, also for conscience’ sake 
their homes in the new-formed re- 
public to settle in the pathless wilder 
ness of Canada. ‘Whe attitude and acts 
of those responsible for both of th 
emigrations was 4 tragic blunder 
resulted in the irreparable loys of th 
sands of their noblest, most coe 
citizens. But of the impulses stay 
jons that prompted, even necessitate 
this exodus we do not wish to dwell, 
tor they are best forgotten. Suffice it 
to say that Canada was enriched be- 
yond all computation by the influx of 
this grea? multitude of men and wo- 
men, who. had displayed a courage 
that nothing could daunr, and a loy 
to their convictions that nothing cou 
diminish—many of them of the high- 
est culture and education and proves 
sional ability; who laid deep and strong 
and enduring the foundations of a Can- 
adian nationality, the quality and fibre 
of which has never been excelled. 


To t 
We claim th in 
‘To make the finest of the 


“The total number of these exiles 1s 
unknown tut it probably exceeded a 
hundred thousand. Several thousand 
settled in what is now Nova Scotia, 
and a larger number near the mouth 
of the St. John River, who founded 
the city of St. John, known as ‘The 
Loyalist City. A  tew located in 
“The Eastern Townships’ of Que- 
bec, but the great majority of them set- 
tled around Cataraqui, now Kingston, 

(Continued on page 2) 
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along the Bay of Quinte, and in the 
Niagara Peninsula, others near Long 
Point and along St. Clair River. 


Miss Janet Carnochan wrote a fine 
poetic’eulogy of these Loyalists, four 
lines of which appear above. We 
quote a few more: 


‘Tell_ me then who can, 
‘As chronicles of brave and good you scan, 
‘A higher, nobler, more unselfish deed, 
‘And’ more deserving laurel crown and 


meed: 

To leave broad fields and fruitful orchards 
fair, 

‘And happy, smiling. prosperous homes and 
dai 


re 

To face wild beasts and still more savage 
men, 5 

‘And venture far beyond the white man’s 
ken; 

To leave te ‘graves of those they loved so 
well, 

More loved than these, perhaps, the sweet 
church bell, 

‘These are the things that test and try 
men’s souls, 

‘And show what leading principle controls. 

‘And not the men alone thus did and 


dared, 
But women fair and young and old and 
silver-haired. 


These be thy Heroes, Canada 

William Kirby, the chronicler of 
Niagara, author of The Golden 
Dog,” and other prose and poetical 
works, wrote a stivring poem on the 
U. Loyalists, a few lines of which 
we quote: 


fugitives, they came 


drooping Ii 
In eaodus to our Canadian wildss 

Hut full of heart and hope, with heads erect, 
‘And fearless eve, victorious in defeat 

With thousand toi!s they forced their devious 


The northern star above the broad domain 

Of half a continent, still theirs toh 

and keep forever their own, 
tothe et 


mes they planted: 


of time. 
ad each 


With aye, and fir neutual help. 
var 

Against the wilierness and smote it down 

To heey in 


imperial race, 
y fought and bravely lost, 


Ww sto wit a hi; 

In ur northern |: 

Ay hed fre 

\ 

‘A land of corn to feed the world withal 
A : easuts, plenty, p 


heart 
Lova)'as were their fathers and as free.” 


The true- history of Canada, says 
Goldwin Smith, is written upon the 
gravestones of these early pioneers. in 
the cld graveyards of the country. 
“Reverently let us mention their 
names’? saysDr Withrow; “lightly let 
ustread upon their ashes Let us seek 
to be worthy sons of such heroic sires 
May their mantles fall upon us, and 
may we live up to the privileges and 
gations which they’ have entailed 
upon us by their strenuous toil and 
brave endurance. They have labored, 
and we have entered inyo their labors.”” 


savs Rev. Leroy Hooker in the 
following stanza, taken trom his noble 
poem on the USE, Loyalists 


by 


= the test, 
pressed, 
their blood best of the best. 


her veins alwa: 
worthy sires may spring. 


nst her in the fieht 
cars 


‘Tue CANADIAN 


rs ago the first band of | 
these Loyalists landed in Canadaat the 
month of the St. John river, and at the | 
celebration of this s icent and his- 
toric event on May 18th last, Hon. 
R. B. Bennett, Premier of Canada, 
concluded his eloquent tribute to these 
heroic men and women in these preg- | 
nant and inspiring words: ‘Proudly we 
honor their memory, gratefully we pay 
homage to their lives, and reverently 
we pray that in these days of universal 
depression we may cultivate their vir- 
tues and emulate their example,” 


Just 150 yeai 


i 
| 


‘The Land of Good Neighbors 

This is the significent title given 
our land by Peter McArthur, —very apt 
and significant in the proneer days, 
perhaps much less true now. Says 
McArthur; 


Land of Goud Neighbors! How 
will that do as a descriptive title for 
Canada? We have heard much of 
the Lando’ Cakes’? and something 
overmuch of the “Land of the Free 
and Home of the Brave.”” Why 
should we not have a fitle of our own 
that is at once descripuve and true? 
Canada is, above. everything else, 2 
iand of good neighbors. If the 
pioneers had not been good neigh- 
bors the country would never been 
settled and cleared. “The almost 
superhuman work of clearing away 
the forests was not done by individuals, 
but by neighbourhoods. Every field 
was the scene of a logging bee, where 
good neighbors helped to roll the logs 
into heaps for the-burning. No man 
could do such work unaided, so all 
worked together. Not only did this 
accomplish needed work, but it led to 
much social intercourse, mutual help- 
tuiness, and enduring friendships. 


Do one who has burrowed imthe 
history of pioneer days or listened to 
the stories of the tew and scattered 
survivors. cz21 help being struck by the 
neighbourly spirit that evidently existed 
everywhere. Was any one sick, the 
bours aathered and put im his 
crops for him or reaped it, a8 the case 
might be. Was a newcomer in need 
of seed grain, a neighbour would lend 
itand wait cll harvest for his pay. 

Before the introduction of labour- 
saving machinery practically all heavy 
work was done by bees. They had 
loguing bees, reaping bees, threshing 
bees, sewing bees, spinning bees, 
quilting bees, and bees for every kind 
of work. Both the men and the wo- 
men helped one ‘another in this way. 


Circumstances forced the pioneers 
to be good neighbours, and the results 
wed showed that they did 
by one another. 


jens they were cers 
tof heart — and able! 
fe themselves Iike men of might 
At work —and at the table! 
They chopped ard burned - and cheered their 


a deep potation 
reunselve> by dav’ a 


ight 


Nucl tested 
God biess them al 
Who made eu 
Ww. ev 'd give a litt! 


lacked -they"d lend it! 


like men 
wy theyre sleep 


the fields they sawed, 
i ulation: 
1 r of youth and pride, 
i ayhe when we're 
We ur those whi made 4 
With shoulder set to shoulder. 


The Builders of the Nation 


“Longages sinte, the sage, the prince, 
"The man of lordly brow, 

Il honor gave that army brave 
‘The Soldiers of the Plough! 


«From fairest bowers bring rarest flowers 
"To deck the swarthy brow 

Of him whose toil upturns the toil — 
‘The Soldier of the Plough 


“Kind heaven speed the plough, 
‘And bless the hands that guide it; 
‘God gives the seed— 

‘The bread we need, 

Man’s labor must provid 


Sangster. | 


The land, of course, is the seurce 
of all wealth, its cultivation ‘the prime 
necessity of life and the. essential r 
quisite of national development and 
prosperity. On this nearly all other in- | 
dustries depend. In this respect our 
pioneers showed the way and set the , 
pace, and those who follow in their 
footsteps as tillers of the soil are still, 
and will ever be, the sturdy _bulwarks 
‘of our national greatness. Taken all 
in all, there is no vocation comparable 
to it. Even in.times of depression such | 
as these, the farmer is sure at least of; 
a livelihood. Living close to nature's 
heart, in contact always wi the ever 
varying beauties of field and_ upland | 
and forest and stream, and ‘‘the music 
of the earth that never ceases”, in, 
daily communion with nature in all her | 
moods, he acquires not only physical 
health and brawn, but, having ample 
time for thought, he also develops a! 
t of independence, of self- depend- 
ence, of provident foresight, that are 
unattainable in like degree in any other , 
vocation. Hence it is that from the 
farm come so large a proportion of 
our eminent men—statesmen, financi- 
ers, professional men, industrial lead- 
ers. Froude, the great English historian 
and essayist, well says: 


‘“The experience of all mankind 
declares that a race uf _men sound in 
soul and limb, can be bred and reared 
only in the exercise of the plough and 
spade in the free air, with country en- 
joyment and — amusements—never 
midst foul drains and ‘smoke-blacks 
and the eternal clang of machinery. 


Says McLachlan: 


He's aking upon a th 
Who has acres of his own. 


Acd agai: 


“Phe King may rule o'er land and sea, 
‘The Lord may live right royally, 
rhe Soldier ride in pomp and pride, 
sailor roam o'er the ocean w 
King to Beggar. whate'er befall 
Farmer, he must fred them all. 


Pages could be filled with tributes to 
the farmer and farm life by poets and 
philosophers, and men in all walks of 
life. Here is one, somewhat crude, 
but picturesque and expressive, by a 
Canadian poet named James Mc- 
Carroll, entitled 


A Royal Race 


Among the fine old kings that reign 
Upon a simple wooden throne, 

‘There's one with but a small domain, 
Yet, mark you, it isall his own. 


4 though upon his rustic t s. 
‘o ancient standard wav wing. 

ick, leafy banners, flushed with flowers, 
From all their fragrant casements swing. 


And here, in royal homespun, bow : 
His nut-brown court, at night and 
morn, 
The bronzed Field-Marshal of the Plough, 
The Chancellor of the wheat and corn. 


‘The Keeper of the Golden Stack: 
_The Mistress of the Milking-Pail, 
The bold-Knights of the Ringing Axe, 
‘The Heralds of the Sounding Flail. 


The l 

_ ‘The Master of the Spade and Hoe, 

The Minstrel: of the Glorious Lay 
‘That all the Sons 6f Freedom know 


_adies of the New-Mown Hay, 


Where peace and lowliness abide 


With hi 


‘foolishness. 


And Albert Durrant Watsen, an- 


other Canadian poet, says with trier 
poetic art: 


O not in palaces of pride 


‘Are love and faith most truly found: 


Ts oftener holier ground. 


I deem the honest heart of him 


‘Who turns the brown soil to the sun 


And keeps a cottage neat and trim 


By far the happier one. 


e’er the noblest art, 
julness no might can bend; 


A fait 


His surest peace, a lowly heart, 


His truest wealth, a friend. 


But to Peter McArthur, that devotec 


and glorifier of the rural life, we 
must go for the most inspiring pictures 
of its allurements. Here, in part, in 
one of his finest essays, he tells 


“Why I Stick to the Farm” 


“Why do I stick to the farm?”’ 

You might as well ask a woodchuck 
why he sticks to his hole. 

This comparison has more found- 
ation in fact than you perhaps imagine, 
for whenever 1 come home from a, 
little visitro the outer world | always ) 
turn into the lane with a joyous 
chuckle that is much like the chuckle 
that a woodchuck chuckles when he 
dives into his tunnel. The farm isa 
place of peace, a place of refuge, and 
a home. This is a point on which the 
woodchuck and I are entirely agreed. 

The farm means all things to me 
because [ was born on it and have 
learned to realize something of its 
possibilities. All my memories of 
childhood and boyhood are bound up 
with it. ‘To be born on a farm is the 
greatest good that can befall a human 
being. Yo live ona farm and enjoy 
ali that it has to offer is the greatest 
good that can be attained by a poet or 
a philosopher. 

I stick to the farm because it is the 
most satisfactory thing in the world 
to stick to. It is solid, right down to 
the centre of the earth. It stays right 
where itis through depressions, panics, 
wars, and every other kind of human 
Even earthquake 
could only joggle it, and this is not an 
earthquake region. 

I sfick to the farm because it is the 
only thing | have ever found that is 
entirely dependable. The seed-time 
and the harvest come to it every year 
with easy going and unworried certait 
ty. “They never come twice at, exactly 
the same time nor bring the same 
bounties, but they never fail to come 
‘They may fail to bring wheat, but 
they do they will bring abundant corr 


Cold and dry for wheat and rye, 
Wet and warm for Indian corn. 


: The farm meanatgafety first with the 

safety guaranteed all-embracins 
Nature—and the labour of your ow: 
hands It is well not to forgot the 
labour of your own hands. 

Of course, if you estimate ever 
thing in terms of dollars you can never 
understand why [ stick to the farm. 
Dollars enter very little into the 
question. If you wish you may qu' 
me a price for the’basket of new pv- 
tatoes | bring in from the garden, but 
what price can you put on the satr- 
faction | get from digging potatoes of 
my own planting and tending? Can 
you puta price on the joy of turning 
up a hill of big ones that might have 
taken the prize at the fall fair and 
knowing that all this is due to my 
practical partnership with Nature 10 
producing them? The potatoes them- 
selves, may satisfy bodily hunger, but 
the joy of producing them satisfies the 
soul's hunger for creation, and it Is 
priceless. 


‘Although I have lived on this farm 
most of my life and have seld all kinds 
of farm stock and produce, I could 
not remember the exact price I got 
for one item. But I remembered how 
beautiful the apples were the first year 
we pruned and sprayed the old orch- 
ard, I could remember how fine the 
oats looked the-year we had them in 
the field back of the root-house. [ 
remembered litters of little pigs that 
were as plump as sausages and as 
cunning as kittens. I remembered 
calves that I had fed to sdmired sleek- 
ness and hogs that [ had stuffed to 
fatness, but the prices they fetched | 
could not remember. 

And that was not because I did not 
need the money—I have always need- 
ed the money and sometimes needed 
it bitterly— but the cash crop was not 
the crop that satisfied. 

The dollars are necessary, of course 
—very necessary—but-you can earn 
dollars digging in a sewer, or get them 
by sharp practices in business. But 
where else buton the farm can you 
get the needful dollars and forget them 
in the joy of your surroundings? 

These are a few of the reasons why 
Istick to the farm, and I feel sure 
that the woodchuck would endorse 
every word I have written. 


The Joy Supreme 


And again, atthe close of his de- 
lightiu! book, ‘‘In Pastures Green,” 
Peter McArthur says: 

I want to fulfil a promise I made 
some time ago that 1_ would sum up 
the results of my experiment at farm- 
ing before the end of the year and tell 
frankly what it means to get back to 
the land. [cannot do that in facts 
and figures because I have not receiv- 
edthe recurns for my shipment of 
apples, and yet I feel that { got enough 
from it to justify me in saying some- 
thing. But what [| got is not the 
sort of thing that a man can_ store in 
his granary or deposit in a bank. It 
can be set down only in terms of per- 
sonal satisfaction with the world we 
live in. What 1 am treasuring is 
chiefly the memory of spacious days, 
serene hours, and emotions that were 
not even productive of thought. ‘That 
seems rather hazy, does it not? And 
yet it seems everlastingly worth while. 
After having felt the grip and grind of 
the world it is something to feel peace- 
ful and secure for a few hours. 

And now let us get back to the real 
advantages of farming and country life. 
The prevailing idea with many people 
is that it is monotonous and lonely. It 
has never struck me in that way, 
‘There are joys surpassing the joys 
of any success, of good harvests, of 
fat steers, or anything that most farm: 
ets desire and take account of, bur 
these jays cannot be set down in words. 

ly the supreme hours of the open 
life at the country those who are able 
to feel and see and enjoy, reap a har- 
vest that is beyond all sordid dreams. 
Atsuch times they care little for your 
tusts and mergers, or for what the 
future may have in store, And though 
these days cannot last, those who have 
once enjoyed them feel that they 
Counterbalance all’ the failures and 
worries and bitterness of life. 


A Farmer's Defence 


The world is full of deeds of praise, 
But what is that to me? 
I work my fields and do my chores, 
Nor care what deeds they be 
‘car in, year out, with glare and gold, 
The wonder world goes by, 
Aud all my fellows of the fields 
As little care as I. 


The children crowd about iny knee 

And question till [ tell 

About the golden wonder world 
Where all their heroes dwell. 


Their eager voices thrill my heart, 
[see their eyes ashine, 
And would not change for wonder worlds 
~This little world of mine. 


So unashamed I stand with those 
‘Who do no deeds of praise; 

We work ourfields and do our chores, 
Unhonoured all our days. 

‘We may not set the world on fire, 
‘And yet we do our share! 
Without our toil your wonder world 

Would hungry go and bare. : 


A Canadian Camping Song 

In describing the attractions of these 
Lakelana Playgrounds, where tens of 
thousands of people from all parts of 
the continent resort for their vacation 
outing, and*for fishing and hunting 
expeditions, what sould ‘ more apro- 


pos that this written by Hon. J. 
D. Edgar, ase time Speaker of the 
Canadian House of Commons: 


‘A white tent pitched by a glassy lake, 
Well under a shady tree, 


Is the summer home for me, 

I fear no blaze of the noontide rays, 
For the woodland glades are mine, 

‘The fragrant air, and that perfume rare, 
The odour of forest pine. 


A cooling plunge at the break of day, 
A paddle, a row, ot aail, 

With always a fish for a m 
‘And plenty of Adam's ale. 

With rod or gun, or on hammock swung, 
We glide through the pleasant days;, 

When darkness falls on’ ovr canvas walls 
We kindle the camp fire's blaze. 


|-day dish» 


From out the gloom sails the sily'ry moon, 
(Oer forests dark and still, 
Now far, now near, ever sad and clea 
mes the plaint of the whip-poor-will; 
With song and laugh, and with kindly chaff, 
We startle the birds above, 
Then rest tired heads on our cedar beds, 
To dream of the ones we love. 


tothe heartthat’ stuned to hearthem, 
In the great wide open spaces where 
the quiet sets you free 
From the gold greed of the city, from 
its noise and strife and tumult, 
And the pure wind of the Northland 
hes clean the soul of me "’ 
The breath of the pine, the glow 


cool refreshing nights, the pristine 
streams in a setting of primeval green 
beaches, the soothing smile of a gleam- 


ing moon in the hush of the wilderness, 
the glory of a glistening sun 


the morrow of ruddy sunset over deep 
blue waters, ‘are Mother Nature's en- 


Northern Lakeland.”* 

| Page seven of this issue is devoted 
to brief descriptions of some of the 
multitudinous beauty%pots of Ontario, 


written. ‘Below we refertoa few others, 
some of them less well known, but not 
less beautiful. £ 
One of the favorite summer resorts 
is Lake Simcoe, the southern shore of 
which is lined with hundreds of cot- 


of sandy beaches, where children can 
disport themselves in safety. From 
Lake Simcoe throggh The Narrows, 
where three.centuries ago Champlain 
paused to fish and rest, we pass into 
Lake Couchiching, meaning ‘The 
Lake of Many Winds’ Thisis a gem- 
like lake eleven miles long and four 
wide, a popular and delightful resort. 
In beautiful Couchicing Beach Park in 
lia, was erected, in 1925, a mag- 
nificent monument to the memory of 
Champlain, the work of Vernon 
March, the English Artist who” pro- 
duced Canada’s National Memorial. 

| Following is one stanza of a poem 
by W. A. Sherwood, a Toronto pote, 
entilted 


Or by rippling rills-from the grand old hills, 


More Beauty Spots in Ontario 
“Kor the night winds murmur comfort 


of a warm, bright sun, the clear air of 
beauty of sparkling lakes and rushing 


| forest, rock heights, and clean sandy | 


fe over 
green-mantled hills, the promise for | 


dowment to Ontario in her splendid | 


about which volumes might well be | 


tages, a chief attraction being the miles 
| 


Lake Couchiching 


Oft have I loitered listening, Couchiching, 
‘To the soft lull of distant waving trees 
At evening, and the sweet murmuring 
Of water wakened’ with the evening 


reeze, 
And pear: whilst wandering thy shores 

~_ along 
Unseen, sweet voices hymn their evening 


song. ; 


Peerless Timagami 

Three hundred miles due north 
from Toronto by way of North Bay 
and the Temiskaming and Northern 
Ontario Railway, lies Timagami 
Forest Reserve owned and operated by 
the Ontario Government. This is a 
northland paradise of nearly four mil- 
lion acres set apart in perpetuity for 
the good and use of the people—a 
region of trackless ‘forests, deep si- 
lences, and big blue lakes dotted with 
counted islands—such is Timagami. 


Algonquin Park 

Of the three great parks set aside 
by the Ontario Government, Quetico 
in the West, Rondeau on the shores 
of Lake Erie, and Algonquin in the 
Muskoka Highlands, the last named, 
which covers amarea of three thousand 
square miles, being about two hundred 
miles north of Toronto, is most readily 
accessible. 


It contains. over’ fifteen hundred 
lakes, and due to the altitude, which 
is from fifteen hundred to two thousand 
feet above sea level, hay fever is un- 
known. This vast area, fity-four 
and one-balf miles from north to south, 
arid seventy and one-half miles from 
east to west, as a health and recreation 
resort, the location of this immense 
preserve, with its nymerous water- 
ways surrounded by virgin pine, spruce 
and balsam, is unexcelled in this part 
of the continent. 


On to James Bay 

And now, by auto on the fine Fer- 
guson Highway, or by the Temiskim- 
ing and’ Northern Railway, the tourist 
has easy access to Moosonee, on James 
Bay, an arm of the Atlantic Ocean 
Has this highway been built for pleasure 
alone or is it for both business and 
| pleasure, afd to let U. S. A. tourists 
see what we have? Hon. Chas. Me- 
Crae states there is further drilling co 
be done at the lignite deposits. Say, 
| we start at North Bay. First we find 
lumber; then Temagami Lake with 
3,000 miiles of shore and a thousand 


| 
i 


islands. 
hundreds of- smaller lakes and a veri- 
| table parddise for tourists. “hen pro- 
ceeding north we ceme tos 
that have produced hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, and if silver ever goes 
up, there will be hundreds more mil- 
lions. little further on we come 
intoa rich agricultural belt where hun- 
dreds of settlers have made their 
homes. Going on we find gold mines 
that have yielded hundreds of millions 
of dullars, and will give hundreds more. 


|. There are also many new mines yet 


| tobe discovered. Proceeding we come 
to another immense agricultural area 
with thousands of settlers, some of 
whom do not know they live on top of 
gold mines because there is gold to be 
found everywhere. Two of the world’s 
greatest paper mills and a great pulp 
industry is still north of. this area, 
while every few miles we have travel- 
led we have passed through large or 
| small towns. North of this are lignite, 
| china clay, and fire clay deposits, and 
| large power plants at Abitibi Canyon, 
lwhile James Bay is going to be an 
important place not only for tourists 
but for new finds of minerals. 


For miles around there are | 


The Bay of Quinte 


O lovely Bay of Quinte! 

Rolling on in tranquil flow, 
Thine azure bosom tinted“ 
By the sunset’s ruddy glow— 

I might roam thro’ every country, 
L might sail o'er every sea, 

‘And never find a place more fair 
Than Quinte is to me. 


No rugged cliffs nor mountains 
itline thy! tranquil shore, 
But O the peaceful scenery! 
Nq heart could wish for more. 
aby sloping hills and valleys 
1 clad in freshest green, 
fairer shores than Quinte’s - 
No mortal eye hath seen 
I love thee, a Quinte! 
{ love thy pleasant shores, '¢ 
Thou art entwined with memories 
Of childhood’s vanished hours 
Oft have I stood upon the shores 
Thy dancing wavelets kiss, 
And thought “Tis but in Heaven 
‘here are fairer scenes than this: 


[love th: Bay of Quinte. { 
‘And when this life is o'er 

And I with joyous steps will tread 
Dear Quinte’s side no more 

Oh! let me sleep by Quinte’s side. 
More sweet would be my rest 

Beside the pleasant wate 
T have always toved thebest. 


Anon, 


To avery large number of our 
readers Belleville and its Beautiful 
Bay are more familiar, hold a warmer 
place in their memories than even our 
Lakelands, and are not unworthy co be 
classed with these among the beauty- 
spots of Ontario Very strange and 
most regretful it is that no united and 
effective steps are taken by the mun- 
icipalities surrounding the -Bay to 
make its attractions known to the 
world. 

William Wilfred Campbell, ‘The 
Poet of the J.akes’’, to whom, ref- 
erence was made ina previous issue, 


jof St. Thomas Church in Belleville, 
writes as follows of our City’ and Bay 
in his very interestingbook, “Whe 
Canadian Lake Region’’: 


| Away above “Kingston, in. the 
| heautiful Bay of Quinte, stands 
Belleville, eriginal 
after the wife of Fra 
tenant-Governor of Upper. Canada. 
This place is to-day one of the loveliest 
| residential towns in the Province, and 
| for over a century has been associated 
| with the foundation, pioneer struggle, 
| and later development of the country, 
| Here, as at the other places mentioned, 
| was formed a nucleus of pioneer lite; 
land its graveygfds contain'the ashes 
jof? many whe descendants have 


j played a large’ part in the life of 
| Canada, Belleville was seitled by 
| ULE. Loyalists and later by people 


| direct from Britain, among them retir~ 
| ed military officers. Icwas the residence 
land home. ui Sir MeKenzie Bowell, 
late Premier of ‘Canada; and Mrs? 
Moodie, the writer, who was Miss 
Strickland, lived here Among many 
families prominent in our history are 
those of Wallbridge, Murney; Camp- 
bell, Ridley, Lister, Baldwin, Moodie, 
Bell and. Wilkinson, St." Thomas 
Anglican Church, originally built by 
the Rev. Thoms’ Campbell, the first 
rector, is a beautiful building, of goth- 
ic structure, like an old-time Engiish 
church: Even in the early days. Belle- 
ville, with its vicinity, was noted for 
its beautiful scenery. [was Considered 
by travellers to have more the appear- 
ance of an old-world landscape than 
that of a tude settlement. During the 
century that has intervened it has added 
to this beauty. The bay, an arm of 
Ontario, is one of the loveliest sheets 
of water in Canada, and winds in from 
the lake to a distance of eighty miles. 
The old town has many fine churches 
and residences, and wears the air, even 
| yet, of a place which was founded and 
I'settled by a people who were aristo- 
| crate. : 


and whose father wis once the rector * 


Moira, named , 


THe CANADIAN 


Thank You all Very Much 
The editor of the Canadian thanks 
the Association of Teachers and In- 
stuctors for the quite too eulogistic re- 
solution passed at the last meeting and 
appearing elsewhere at their insistence. 
He also wishes to express his apprecia- 
tion of the numerous letters and person- 
ned seloly intheinter | a] words of commendation by men 
é eminent in various walks of life, of his 
series of special Canadian articles. Me 
takes the liberty of reproducing extracts 
from a few of these letters: 

“"Thanks for the copies of The Ca- 
nadian with their excellent articles on 
*Acadie, The Land> of Beauty and 
Romance’. Having been through the 
Maritime Provinces many times, it 
was a great pleasure to read your word 
pictures of both places and incidents. 
They will be most helpful in making 
our Provinces by the Sea better known 
and more highly appreciated. | wish 
every heme in Canada might have these 
copies of The Canadian’’. 

‘'The issues of The Canadian with 
all your descriptions are very fine. We 
all think so. Too bad they couldn't 
be printed in volume form."’ 

“The Canadian, | think, is desery- 
ing of a wide circulation, “The artie- 
les bearing on Canadian literature and 
history are making a contribution no; 
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Belleville, was the guest speaker. 


Scott referred’ to the splendid wor! 


Eprtor ted children. 


GEO. F. 


Lk, MORMIS INSTRUCTOR IN PRINTING 


port of Mr. Fetterly’s address: 


Tucrspay, June Ist, 1933 


Fetterly told his audience. If 


|me of romancing. But I'd | 


This is the ninth of our Special 
have youall come over and 


Canadian Series, dealing with the 
history, scenic beauties, and literature 
of Canada, and we have not been able 
to cover nearly allthe ground we had 
in mind, Wehave had opportunity 
to just touch on the subject of Cana- | other paper in Canada, so. far as 
dian Literature Dr. Garvin's revised | know, is attempting to do. The artic~ 
anthology —the best one—includes” les on Pauline Johnson, Indian Le- 
seventy-five Canadian poets, to which | gends, and Canadian women had a 
must be added a large number of prose | special interest for me and Tam sure 
writers of high merit. Should oppor- | a multitude w ‘ould be glad to take the 
tunity offer, we will be glad to continue | Canadian if once brought into contact 
the series. with it.” 
_ ‘Letme say how perfeerly de 
have been with your magazine 
read it from beginning to end, an 
‘To our esteemed neighbor and good | find a choice bit of prose, or reference 
friend, Col. W. N. Ponton, and to to history, or a verse, which seem to. 
his tamily, we wish to extend our most fitin with an address. How 1 wish you | 
sincere sympathy in the death of his would print verbatim some of vour fine 
som, Judge K. D. Ponton, by whose addresses. 1 would gladly double my 
demise the family, the community and subscription any time if you would give! 
the Province have sustained an irrepa- us more of your own composition, My 
table loss. ‘The funeral procession wish for you is that you may be long 
was probably the largest eversseen in spared to continue this splendid work, 
this district, and well worthy he was which raust be a great help to your 
of this remarkable tribute. To express pupils as it is to the many friends who 
our sympathy, the pupils were lined are definitel} i The Ontario 
up on the sidewalk in front of the School forthe Dewf.”’ 
school as the cortege sed by, and A leading literary critic, 
Col. Ponton, who never overlouks and author writes: 
these little courtesies, expressed his Gilad indeed to know you are help- 
appreciation by sending three baskets of ing so effectively to spread informatien 
beautiful roses to be placed onthe pu- about Canada’s excellent literature and 
pils’ tables, these being a part of the its authors'” 
magniticent display of floral offerings. Arother man known throughout the 
As does the whole community, we Dominion as a writer and a lecturer 
mourn Judge Ponton’s untimely death, 99 Canadian themes, especially its 
‘ He was an able and successful lawyer; literature, writes: 
he was a just and merciful judge; he What a valuable contribution to 
was a gallant officer, being one of the our fight’ for Canadian | tterature you 
boys who went in the first Canadian are making! — Iris all most interesting 
Contingent; and, greatest and best of and beautifully arranced * 
ail, he was a kindly, courteous, manly 
man—one of nature’s noblemen, a 
gentleman in every fibre of his being. 


complishing. This is a real 
tion to you all. 


Prevention Better Than Cure 
Mr F y 
his address, “‘Social Education.’* 
litle prevention yoes a great de: 


prevent the boys and girls from drit 


be brought back. 
‘There are two important factors 


the pupil and the course which he w 
study. 
school period there is a third importa 
falctor, the teacher. ' 
General education is that process 
learning which starts 1n earliest chil 
hood and continues until the end 
life 
we are ay good as dead, said Mr. Fe 


anthologist our minds. 


School education constitutes but 
short period of specialized study. 
is a part of the child’s life, aperiod 


We often forget this, thinking th 


the general life of the child. To 
successful this part should also ha 
education of home, church and soc 
at large. 


ql 


‘There are several theories of educ 
tion. ‘To seme education ts the filli 
of the young minds with 
ures until the child becomes a wal 
encyclopedia. By this system the ch 
tends to become but a,model of 
teachers of its parents. 


We All Greatly Sympathize 

One of the worst accidents that ever 
ocurred in this vicinity took place on | 
the 26th of May, when a ear driven 
by Rev. Mr. Leddy and containing 


Why This Issue is Late 


i Ort account of the pressure of ex- Mr. and Mrs. Leddy, and Rev. A. B ilate a lot of things which are distaste. 
i aminations, preparations fer the gar- Carson and his son, of Bancroft, was ful to it The result of this is very 
a den party demonstrations and other struck by aC. P. R freight train at often a distaste for study and a_readi- 
i extra events, it was found impossible Arden, all of the occupants being in- ness to forget, just as soon as the ne- 
; to get out another issue on June 15th, stantly killed. Miss Ruth Carson, of cessity for learning has passed. 
| so this number was held over to near our household staff, is adaughter of But there is a third and best way of 
‘| the close of school, The next issue the deceased clergyman, and the deep- imparting education. And fortunately 
i ai, will appear on Oct. Ist: Till then we est sympathy is felt. for her in her this way is becoming more and more 
i ‘ bid our readers good bye. double bereavement, Qur Matron, pepular with educators. ‘This system | 
- ; ae Miss MeClugeae iss Ford and two is the gradual urifolding of the child's 
: CoRR other attendants were present at the mind. It consists of teaching children | 
y : Our New Building funeral to express the sympathy of the trom the things they see; taking them 
: _ Plans and specifications for ournew whole School. out inte the open, and bringing the | 
f 4 iMhior residence were completed some facts before them. . This is a means 
i time ago, and the tenders, as per ad- We also wish to. express the sym- of their learning from natural instincts. 
Vertisement, must all be in on or before pathy of the staff and pupils to Mr. ‘The child is the central figure, and 


‘June Sth 
wh 


The site of the new building, Archibald, our boss’ supervisor, whose 
h will accommodate a hundred father, a highly. esteemed resident of 
Is, has been plotted, and it isex- Foxboro, passed away on the 2nd inst 
pected that the work will be underway after a brief illness, though he had been 
in the very near future. in poor health for some time 


the fullest. 
ural growth of a plant. 


Members of the Board of Managers 
of the Children’s Aid Society of Pic- 


various organizations within the Coun- 
the work of the Society, were enter- 


Sunday School room of the Baptist 


After the banquet, the party:adjour- 


where H. B. Fetterly, Superintendent 
‘of the Ontario School for the Deaf i 
n 


introducing the speaker, Rev. S. M. 


being done amongst these afflic- 
We are indebted tothe 
Quinte Loyalist for the following re- 


1 cannot describe all the work we 
are doing amongst these children, Me 
I di 


you might, as one lady did, accuse 


and see just what work we are ac- 
invita~ 


‘etterly chose as subject for 


farther than alot of cure, If we can 
ing into wrong ways, they will make 


far better citizens than if they are 
allowed to go wrong, and then have to 


the process of education, thought the 
speaker. ‘There is the individuality of 


And then during the specialized 


If we are not learning all the time 


terly, We should always be refreshing 


preparation for the later yeats of life. 


this period is a special time, apart from | 


acts and fig- 


Then there is the’method of forced 
learning, when the child must assim- 


what he gets works into his being nat 
urally and he expands and develops to 
Ivis much like ‘the nat- 
At Belleville, 
said Mr. Fetterly, we have developed 


mi jan anywher 
else, Ibelieve. We teach them } 
physical ebjects and actions, th 
things which we wish them to know, 
This method of teaching does awa 
with the old drill system andits con- 
sequent dradgery. The children wil 
like it, and will like learning this way! 
It is a real method. of developing p, 
sonality, teaching the child to thing 
and see for himself. Their ment, 
growth becomes spontaneous and vig. 
orous. «It is far from being the waste 
of time that some critics claim. Iti 
a real saving of time and energy. 

In the matter of educat 
speaker outlined the following thi 
important phases—health and happj 
ness, social education and finally the 
teaching of a hobby, seme adequate 
means of filling in spare time so tha 
it may become an asset and not J 
liability to the child. 
Referring to the matter of health} 
among the children, the speaker de. 
clared that the school nurse is one of 
the greatest assets to a community, 
‘A sick child cannot learn. And so a] 
school nurse saves much time and} 
money by ‘constantly checking up on 
the health of the pupils. In our] 
school we keep a nurse always in at-| 
tendance and have a doctor calling at 
the school once a day. And we have 
had no contagious diseases except two} 
which were brought in by new pupils, 
and these were at once isolated and no} 
epidemic resulted. We teach them| 
to play—to ‘play the game not only for} 
the sake of victory, but for the game's 
sake. Play is one of the best means} 
ef education, opined the speaker. It 
teaches the social side of life and 
teaches the children to work in har. 
“etterly paid tribute to 
ealth work Being done 
the 


fine 


e 
in 
ec 


G 


h 


kc 


A 
al 


Mr. 
the splendid h 
by the Junior Red Cross in 
sehools. “They are doing @ 
work,"’ he declared. 


iy 


int 

Keep Children Happy 
of | Keep the children happy, Mr. F 
Fe terly advised. ‘There used to be a 
o 


theory that children shouldn't ve ak 
: lowed to be happy, but we now know 
that the happy, contented mind learas 
more readily. This is a condition that 
receives too littie attention. Do youl 


te 


a | realize that there are 30,000 boys and 
It] girls in Ontario, who in the absence 
of | of preventive treatment are eligible for 


the mental hospitals, which are all tilled 
to the door sked the speaker. hey 
are it this condition because they have 
not been taught how to live—they have 
not.been taught happiness. 
| ‘There are four pre-disposing causet 
| for this mental depression. First there 
‘is the morbid emotional state, ciused 
from anxiety, fear and. worry. “hen 
there isa cause in repres: the heep- 
ing of a child's natural instincts down,’ 
‘allowing him no expression. A third 
x is the continual failure in classes 
creMing an attitude of hopelessness: 

unfaif 
mongst 
im, and 


pat 


be 
he 
ty 


ne 


ing 
ild 


its 


is is often the result of 
competition by placing a pupil 
pupils too far in advance of 
he becomes discouraged. 
And lastly there is the dullness of 
monotony. ‘The child is compelicd t@ 
do so many things for which “be has 
no taste And this raises an antaty 
oftism, inhibited by, a serious fear @ 
| results. 


ining in Social Activities 
Another important phase of educt: 
tion which is often neglected is anf 
training in social activities. After schoo! 
years, pupils have to get out amongtt 
others and associate with them. Thif 
is very difficult. when they have nevel 
had any training along these lines: 

‘There is another, very importatt 
phase of social work to which evel] 
thinking indivdual sheuld give somt 
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thought. -When we consider the rap- 
idity) with which the various defec- 
tive classes are reproducing in this 
country, and the small families of the 
wealthier and bettter-cultured- people, 
it makes us pause and think, As Dr. 
Hutton ‘says in his report to the Eu- 
genics Society, how can Western ci- 
vilization. continue if to the blind and 
afflicted and feeble minded, is left the 
raising of the majority of the fucure 
generation? 

Mr. Fetterly ‘quoted the following 
startling figures from Dr. Hutton’s re- 
port. In the Western University, 
where there are 320 families repre- 
sented, the average number of chil- 
dren per family is 3.4;° in the school 
for the deaf, comprising 352 families, 
the average family is 4.37; in the 


school fer the blind, 115 families rep- 
resented, 


an average of 5.8, and inthe 
le-minded, 
where there are 500 families, there is 
average of 9.7 children per family. 
These figures clearly illustrate the im- 
portance of this question. Every com- 
munity should consider it thoroughly. 


Home Going 


To Parents and Guardians: 
School will formally close on Fri- 
day, June 16th. 


Circulars have been sent to every | 


parent and guardian’ giving the exact 


time when his or her child will arrive | 


at the home station. 
An officer of the school will, as 


usual, accompany those who are to, 


travel on the Main Lines of Railways, 
taking care of them, to the points 
agreed upon. 


The Canadian National and Cana- | 
dian Pacific Railway Companies have | 


liberally agreed to issue return tickets 
at single fare, good until September 
Ith, 1933. 

It is important that parents 
or friends be standing on the 


platform of the station when; 


the train arrives. If your child 


! 
i the circular, telegraph’ this office 
promptly: 

Uhe fare is the same whether the 
ch dreturns to school or not. Remit 
anount of fare to the Bursar by Post 


Ovice Order, Postal Note, or Regis- 


tevd Letter. Thisisimportant. We 
ize the very sgreat im- 


woh to eriphasiz very {grea 
Pootance of pigents sending us the am- 


ount of the railway fare promptly. 


‘Tic earlier they send it the more they 
wil assist us in making our arrange- 
ments here. Parents should read very 
cacefully the circulars that have been 
sent to them regarding the closing of 
School and the home-going of the pu- 
pil. The next term will begin on 
Wednesday, Sept. 13th, and I trust that 
all the pupils will be sent back prompt- 


ly 


Leave the red ticket on the trunk— 
it enables us to trace missing baggage. 
Your faithfully, 

H. B. Fetterly, M. A. 
Superintendent. 


dics not arrive on the train stipulated | 


Empire Day 

Empire Day was fittingly celebrated 
at the Ontario School for the Deaf. 
In the morning the flag-raising cere- 
monial was duly observed, followed by 
the singing of God Save the King and. 
the recital of the Pledge by the assem- 
bled school. During the forenoon, part 
of the time in every classreom was de- 
voted to appropriate exercises, every- 
thi iz culminating i in a programme put 
the after- 
which we 
are confident was not surpassed by that 
given by any other school in the Pro- 
vince. 

Mr C. Holmes, the latest, and al- 
ready greatly esteemed member of our 
staff, was the ideal chairman, prefaci ing 
the proceeding by a brief addres: 
which he explained the purp 
these celebrations, and their great in- 
fluence in premoting seatiments of 
patriotism and loyalty among the rising 
generation of Canadian citizens. 

The following programme was then 
presented: 


Opening—The Doxology—Pupils of 
Sr. IV. 


Speech—The Origin of Hmpire Day— 
D. Ouellette. 


| Song—The Maple Leaf—Forms IA. 
and IB 


| Speech—Empire Day Message of 
Hon. Geo. S Henry—A. Pruss. 

Song—O Canada—The Boys >of the 
Sr. Dept 

Geography Project—The British Em 

{| pire—Forms IA and IB 

Recitation — Empire 
Aho. 


Day — Gertie 


Speech —Empire Day Message--Hon. 
G. H. Ferguson—L. Lomas. 

| The Construction of the Union Jack — 
History Students, 


| Recitation—The Union Jack—Form 


TA. 
| The Objects of Empire Day—Lang- 
Hl uage Students, 


Song—Song of Canada—The Girls of 
the Sr. Dept. 

Recitation—The Blood Red Cross— 
F, Willoughby. 

Recitation — ‘The Empire's Found- 
ation—Pupils of Sr. ILA 


Recitation—My Native Land — 5 


Powell 
The Pledge-—T! 
God Save the King. 


he Sr. Dept. 


When all did so well it would ve 
invidious to specify special meric 
Some of the recitations were given 
| with such expression, emphasis and 
| distinctness of enunciation that more 
than one teacher expressed the wish 
that he or she could do as well, and 
the songs were given with surprisingly 
good tonal effect and musical quality. 

The Geography Project was prob- 
ably the outstanding feature of the 
programme. On a slate was a large 
map of the world beautifully drawn by 
one of the boys, Then each pupil in 
succession in the classes above noted, 
\came* torward and pointed out 3 
| seetion of the British Empire and told 
when and how it was acquired and 
what its chief products were. 

‘The story of The Construction of 
the Union Jack was vividly presented 
by several pupils, directed by Dorothy 
Ouellette. She carried the crosses of 
St. George, St. Andrew and St. Pat- 
tick drawn on card board, and she 
successively handed one to each pupil, 
who told whatit was, and when and 
how it became a part of the flag. This 
was capped by the recitation by Form 
IA of “‘It’s only an old bit of bunt- 
ing’’ with real fervor and effect. 


—————————— 


The whole programme was a re- 
markable demonstration of splendid 
_work being accomplished, and most 

rtily to be congratulated are the 
teachers of the senior department, 
Messrs Lally, Blanchard and Ellis 


who devised the programme and_ 


trained the pupils, Miss Keeler, who 
drilled them in the musical numbers, 
and Miss Deannard, for valuable as- 
sistance rendered in various ways: 


Two Enjoyable Picnics 

On Friday evening, May 26th, 
Social Committee of the ‘Awacuias 
entertained the members ata supper at 
hospitable Willowood C ‘ottage, Super- 
intendent Fetterly’ 's fine summer home 
on Quinte's lovely shore; and on 
WwW vednesday egcaen nf Staff and the 


race pupils ac- 

generous invita- 
picnic at her cottage at 
picturesque Oak Lake. In cach case 
the weleome extended was most cord- 
ial, the viands served most appetizing, 
the consumption thereof mostamazing, 
the guests enjoyment most unalloyed, 
their appreciation most hearty. 


Resolution of Appreciation 
Mr. Geo. F. Stewart, 
Editor ot the Canadian, 
Deag Sir, — 
~ At the final meeting of the Associ- 
ation for the session of 1932-33 the 
following resolution was passed, which 
you are requested to print in The 
Canadian: 

It was moved by Miss Rierdon 

“That it is the unanimous wish of 
the Association of the Teachers and 
Instructors of the Ontario School for 
Deaf to express to Mr. Stewart 
ion of the splend 
series of literary ind special Cana 
articies which we have enjoyed through 
the Canadian. Mr. Stewart has drawn 
‘on nature and the profound depths of 
his own genius for better and newer 
methods and ideals than any dogmatic 
teaching can afford. He has reached 
a perfection which we have ail longed 
for but have never been able to attain 

The inspiration and edification which 
these articles, especially the poetic 
gems, have been to us can best he ex 
pressed by the request of the Ass 
ation that Mr Stewart be given th 
pity to continue this series in 
the future number€of The ( 
and that it would be an exceilent Print- 
Shop. project. tor the Senior pupils of 
that Department to assemble th 
lterary gems in Booklet form as a 
contribution’to the Schvol Library and 
as a souvenir of one who was ever 
urging both teachers and pupils on 10 
new achievements and challenging 
them to surpass ever, themsclves.”" 


appreciation of the untiring zeal and 
most incredible pains of years of toil 
by which Mr. Stewart had succéeded 
in enshrining in the minds and_ he; 
‘of the staff and pupils the highystide 
ot culture, literary appreciation and 
scholarly attainments, and aspiratia 
for a better and more beautiful lit 


Secretary: 


The best method of education is 
that. of having pupils do things for 
themselves under competent direction 
What a child does, he knows. “This 
system is being carried out in a very 
practical way by Mr. Blanchara in his 
nature study work, the result being 
some beds of tulips on the lawn that 
are, or were, truly a ent. Some 
of the classrooms, otf 


ing-room are indebted to hewearie 
source for supplies of beautiful tulips. 


Hamilton 

As this will be the last budget of 
news.we will send in for this term, we 
take the chance to wish the pupils and 
our reader friends a very pleasant va- 
cation. 

‘On Sunday afternoon, May 7th, 
Rey. Mr. Moyer of Preston came to 
Centenary Church and gave a ery 
interesting sermon to the large atten- 
dance of hearing and deafsfriends who 


pathered there. He was assisted by _ 


Mrs. Car] Harris, who interpreted for 
the deaf. Mr. Moyer is am uncle of 
Mrs. J. ‘Taylor and for many years 
an active Methodist minister but is 
now retired, but gues about preaching 
the gospel whenever and wherever 
he is ask His kind and pleasant 
manner sced hum to all our hearts 
and we hope that he will be able to 


come | give another such im- 
pressive service ashe yave that after- 
noon. 

‘The last se ) meeting of the 
season was held at the home . of 
Mrs, Chester, the hostess and 


her daughter, \ Chester, de- 
lightiully ente: members, 
This marks the - of the Clubs’ 
fourth year and a D ao pleasant 
opens next 


i car of the 
les S$ (Goodall of 
nd the mem- 
Churen extend to 
nd and daughter 
eceased’s mother, 
yon their great 
1 many 
1» her hus- 
it many’ plea- 


the bere 
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w weeks’ re- 
nad high 
some ume, 
orking for finish. 
ed their here were no 
more order r she decided to 
, y to lose 
converation and 
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ight. 
k cut to 
4 brief 
snot 
tely owing 
eon Mr. 
e service 
‘entenary 
ject being 


evel" St. Jobn 16, 


call Mr 


been amo: 


B vart returned to 
this city Tuesday May loth, 
after a wee routo where 
and enjoyed re- 
nees and meeting 


he went 


Mass Cvles 


been spe 


gs of Embro has 
weeks in this 
prertained and 


‘at favorite 
wherever she s he hopes in time 
to secure employment here and then 
will become ¢ {us tor good. 

Let us hop 
A jolly her Toronto 


party held 
for Mr, Wa- 
, sothey stopped 
Miss Youngs and 


took her alony - reports having 
had avery g that night when 
about twenty six of his friends gave 


Sa more 
ing from 
ait 


G. M. Gleadow. 


him the 
full ace 


other source 


q 
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Retrospect and Prospect . 


Atthe last regular meeting of the 
feature of the 


program was an address given by, nee coatnen 


Association, the chi 


Superintendent, Mr. Fetterly, 


departments throughout the school, 
and he believed it has made this body 
of teachers one of the most harmonious 
that can be found in any school on the 
He was greatly pleased 


with the increased and increasing in- 


trospect and Prospect.” He fist) rest caken in the work of the School 


sketched the cireumstances of hi 
ny pointment. He knew there was a 
school for the deaf at Belleville, and 
that was all he knew abeut it, having 
never come into contact with it in any 
way, and nothing was more remote 
from his thought than that he would 
At Easter 


ever be connected with it. 


+l by the teachers, one outstanding evi- 


dence of which was that they had vo- 
luntarily devoted half an hour of their 
noon hour twice a week for the last 
three months to attend Miss Ford's 
lectures. 


When he came he found that the 


time in 1930 he was called, practically | special classes were not receiving pro- 
summoned, to Toronto by/Hon. Mr. | per attention, being practically side- 
Ferguson, then Premier and Minister | issues. In every staff there are certain 
ef Education, who asked him to ac-| teachers qualified for special work, 
cept the superintendency of the School | and the best results for the school as a 
for the Deaf. He: strongly demurred, | whole can be secured by utilizing 


saying that he knew-nothing about that | these special talents. 


So Miss Cass, 


kind, of educational work, but Mr. | Miss Daly and Mr. Stratton, instead 
Ferguson insisted on his acceptance, | of doing part-time work as formerly, 
and finally, though very reluctantly, | are now devoting their whole time to 
he consented. A few days before the | art, household science and manual 
end of the session he spent a day at | training respectively, and the. time- 
the School and was impressed with | table has been so arranged tbat the 
what he saw, and meantime he had | pupils in every class get this special 
been reading whatever he could find | skilled instruction according to their 
bearing on this work, and was con- | varied aptitudes. 


vinced that this was a very important 


phase of educatienal work. 


During the last two years great pro- 
gress hasbeen made in the teaching of 


When entering upon his duties| speech, and he greatly appreciated 
here, the attitude he assumed towarde | what the teachers are accomplishing in 


the staff was the same as he had al- | this direction. 


He had_ been told by 


ways taken towards his teachers a5| even teachers of the deaf, that what 
High School Principal and Public | he and other members of the staff had 
School Inspector—that of mecting | jn view in speech work can’t be suc- 
them onthe level. He had no thougbt| cessfully done, but they had proved 
of ‘‘maintaining the dignity of the | that itcan be done in the only con- 


position.’” While of course he was the 
head of the school and must exercise 
authority as sueh, yet he regarded 


vincing way, and that was by doing it. 


Very gratifying ‘advances have also 


himself and his staff as equals and|been made along the lines of social 
copartners, working together to one education, not only among the pupils 


common end. 


He had found that his experience 
in public school work had been a great 
help to him, and the longer he was 
here the more he was convinced that 
the methods used in the other 
schools were to a large extent applic- 
able here. He had always, as Inspector, | 
taken a special interest in the begin- | 
ning classes. He had found that too 
many teachers did not know the psy- 


chology of the small children, so as to 
teach them in the natural way. When 


he. came here, one thing that greatly 
impressed him’ was the superiority of 


but also the members of the staff. He 
believed this is’ one of the most vital 
phases of educational work, and one 
that is much neglected, not only here 
but everywhere in varying degrees. 
How many teachers there are. especi- 
ally after.being in the work for a num- 
ber of years, who do not seem tobe 
able, when occasion arises, to lay a- 
side their professional absorption and 
mingle freely in social life with the 
general public! Yer this is a grace and 
aptitude that they should persistently 
cultivate and exercise. 


He was pleased with the physical 


the jnethods used in the junior classes | education and development that the 
overthose in most of the public schools. | pupils are getting. He did noc know how 
They had heard much of the Belgian | much was previously being done in 
Method, and this seemed to him just | this direction, but he knew that good 
to. embedy the natural method of | work was now being accomplished. 


teaching. 


Mr. Fetterly then reterred to some 
‘of the unsatisfactory conditions in the 
buildings and yrounds that existed at 
the time he came, such as the loss of 
steam through leakage in several places 
on the grounds, the tumble-down 
barns, the lack of playground facilities, 
the deplorable condition of the maids’ 
rooms, the obsolete equipment in the 
laundry, involving danger of fire, aherd 
of Holsteins that had never been tested 
and yielding milk averaging only three 
All these adverse 
conditions had been remedied, the 


percent butter fat. 


When he came there was practically 
\no playground outfit, and the pupils 
had to stand around at a loss what to 
do in their leisure hours, or devise 
games and pastimes for themselves. 
Now it was a gratifying experience to 
witness the great and uever-wearied 
enjoymentthe pupils get out of this 
equipment. He would like to remark 
that if some of the teachers would 
take a little more interest in teaching 
the pupils how to make the best use 
of the various kinds of apparatus, it 
would be mutually beneficial. 


‘As regards the religious training of 


dump-heap back of the buildings had | the pupils, he had received consider- 
been cenverted into an excellent cam- | able criticism from the older deaf and 
pus for sports, and an up-to-date and | even from some other schools for the 


fairly complete play-ground equipment 
has been installed on both the girls’ 
and the boys’ lawns. 


The organization of the Association 
of Teachers andnstructors was one 
of the best things that had taken place 
since his arrival, there having been 
none for several years previous. This 
had done a great deal of good, result- 
ing in a greater degree of cooperation. 


‘They had thereby come to knew 
each other better, become more con- 
versant with what is being done in all 


changes he had made, but the results, 
he thought, proved that the method 


now in use was superior to anything 
ever attempted before in any school. 


‘The teaching done in our Sunday 


School is distinctly. superior to what 
the average hearing child gets. He 
wondered.if all of the teachers fully 
realized just what a great work they 
are doing. When a teacher tries to 


| shirk this duty, asks to be exenee 


without sufficient cause, because 
don’t feel very well this mornin 
it got under ius skin. He regarded 


this as the most vitally important work 
they do or can de, for itthe basis of 
all else. 


For a teacher to attain to the highest 
ree of success, there were four 
essential factors or cond: 


1. The -Physical. No teacher can 
do his or her best possible work if not 
in geod pltysical condition. Good. 
teaching require healthy body, and 
to keep themselves in the best possible 
condition is the duty incumbent on 
them, aad this does not come by 
chance, it must be intelligently cultiva- 
ted, It wastheir duty to follow the rules 
of health. They teach these rules to. 
their pupils as being essential not only 
to good health and physical enjoy- 
‘ment, butalso success in school and in 
after life. Then why aot observe these 
rules themselves and thus practise what 
they teach and prevent the immense 
waste that results when teachers are 
frequently absent from ill-health. 


2. The Mental, A teacher should 
keep up-to-date, which is not possible 
unless she is constantly alert and reads 
all available material, and as far as 
possible keeps conversant with what 
is being done in other schoels By 
this he did not mean that they should 
be imitators,—quite the 
Every teacher should use 
should know just what she is going to 
teach, and make full preparation. The 
best initiative is displayed,~the best 
original work done, by the teacher 
who is most fully conversant with the 
methods and the projects and the at- 
tainments of the best school elsewhere. 
When he was in active work asa 
teacher he always made it his practice 
to never teach anything the same way 
a second time. ‘They should sedulous- 
ly avoid a formal’ way of teaching, 
avoid getting into a rut, and to this 
end they must spend time to think our 
and plan their work, and be ready for 


reverse. 


‘every emergency. He strongly advised 


a greater use of objects, of diagram 
work and of dramatization in the 
senior classes, for what a child does 
himself, he knows. 


Also teachers of the deaf should try 
to become conversant with the causes 
of deafness and methods of preven 
tion, for which many excellent articles 
and books are available. The amount 
of both congenital and acquired deaf- 
ness can be reduced, and is being re- 
duced by proper care and knowledge. 


3. The Religious. Mest people in- 
herit their political and religious faith. 
As their fathers were, so are they. 
“*Faith of our fathers, holy faith, I will 
be true to thee till death,’’ is a hymn 
he had no use for. It means that we 
accept without question what they be- 
lieved, often without any intelligent 
conception of what the real import of 
their creeds is. We as teachers, yes, 
all intelligent people, should think for 
ourselves, and definitely know what we 
believe and have a solid basis for the 
faith that in us. 


4. Loyalty to school and officers, 
without which no sehool can attain the 
highest degree of success. He would 
specify three things to be observed: 


The first. was the duty of reporting 
carefully on the children to their_par- 
ents. This should receive more atten- 
tion than it now gets in some cases. 
Every month there come to his office 
many questions from parents regarding 
things contained in these ‘reports. 
These should be as definite as possible, 
and full explanations given of anything 
unusual. 


“The second duty was to carefully ob- | 


serve the pupils’ physical condition, 
and promptly repert any symptom of 
indisposition. In,general the teachers 
are deing this very well. 


<The third duty is te assist the 
general discipline of the school. Every 
teacher should regard himself or 
self as always on duty in this respect, 
and take notice of and check any thing 
he may see any pupil do at any time 
or in any place that violates the rules 
of the school or the canons of courtesy 
and good conduct... Andhe especially 
urged the importance of promptn: 
‘on the part of teachers, in which the 
is sometimes a little laxness. Just a 
few days before a boy had been 
brought te his office to be reprimanded 
for being frequently late for dinner. 
He asked why he should be censured 
for this when his teacher was always 
late. Why indeed? 


So much. for the past and the pre- 
sent? What about the future? He 
believed there is no limit as to what a 
deaf child can be taught any mere than 
ahearing child off similar natural 
ability, and it is our.duty to give them 
all that is coming tothem. He thought 
that they had the sympathetic interest 
of the Department of Education and 
of the public toagreater degree than 
ever before, and it is their duty to res- 
pond to this by doing everything in « 
their power to educate these children 
and instil in them the principles and, 
ideals of industry and morality essential 
to the attainment of good citizenship. 


He thanked the members of the 
staff, one and all, for their interest and 
cooperation inthe past. They had 
made good progress and accomplished 
a great deal, but the possibilities of 
the future surpass all the attainments 
of the past. There can be no stand- 
ing still, no marking time. They 
must press onwards te the uttermost of 
their high calling. 


The Association 


Thg last meeting of The Associa- 
tion of Teachers and Instructors for 
this session was held on Wednesday 
afternoon, May 17th. The chief fea- 
ture of the programme was the ad- 
dress given by the Superintendent, 
H. B. Fetterly, M. A., an extended 
report of which appears above. 


Mr. Lally, President of the Associa- 
tion, expressed his appreciation of 
Mr. Fetterly’s excellent address, with 
its effcouraging outlook and stimulating 
counsel. He fully agreed with him 
regarding to beneficial effects of {I he 
Association in promoting a greater de- 
gree of good comradeship, cooperative 
effort, and particularly a spirit of har- 
mony and mutual regard and goodwill 
thatis very admirable. He thanked cve- 
ry member of ‘The Association, and the 
officers in particular, for the hearty . 
way in which they had cooperated in 
making the meetings of the association 
so helpful and ity social functions so 
enjoyable. \ 


Miss Rierdon moved a resolution 
relative to ‘The Canadian, which ap- 
pears elsewhere. 


The members then proceeded to 
the Assembly Hall where some entet- 
taining features were presented under 
the direction of Miss Keeler. Miss 
Hales rendered a piano solo in a most 
pleasing manner, after which Miss 
Traman, daughter of our shoeshop 
instructor, gave a tap-dance which ‘0 
much pleased the spectators that she 
had to respond to an encore. The 
pupils ot Miss Panter’s and Mr. Gor- 
don’s classes then gave an eithetic 
dance in their usual graceful mannel, 
after which the members wended theit 
way back to the Association where re 
freshments were served by the gracious 
hostesses of the Social Committee, Wh° 
have contributed so much to the ¢0- 
joyment of the Staff throughout the 
session. 


Tre Canavian 5 P; 


The Lakeland Playgrounds of Ontario 


On page eight of this issue there is | 


All these charms, and more, are to 


Gone ate the sound and the foaming, | 


Among Ontario's many summer 


an interesting and suggestive story en- i be found in the wonderful tegions of 
titled “The Second Discovery of Ca-! Northern Ontario. Space will permit 
nada.’’ Ittells about two girls who had | us to briefly refer to just a few of 


charge of a refr€éshment booth on an 
Ontario highway, but who were so| 
ignorant of their own Province. even | 
their own neighborhood, that they 
were able to answer very few of the 
numerous questions asked: by tourists 
regarding directions, routes to loca- 
tions, scenic attractions etc., but who 
were shamed into a realization of their 
ignorance when a lady tourist, after 
vainly seeking for information, re- 
marked: “‘I guess you Canadian girls 
don’t know much about Canada. You 
don’t care a hoot about do you?’’ 
Iris quite certain that these two girls 
were typical of a very large proportion 
of our people in their lack of the def- 
inite knowledge of the scenic attrac- 
tions, resources, etc. of our country 
and province which every Canadian 
should possess. ! 


At last these girls found out how to 
secure full and reliable information, 
a Way open to everybody, without any 
cost whatever. “They simply wrote to 
the proper depart'nents of the Domin- 
ion and Provincial governments, and 
were promptly supplied with a varied 
assortment of excellent and attractive 
material—folders, booklets, general 
and sectional maps etc. Some of these 
are most beautifully and profusely: 
illustrated, many of the pictures being 
in colors. The railway companies and 
most of the larger cities and towns get 
out similar matter what they freely and 
tladly supply on request. Before us as 
we write there is an accumulation of 
such material a foot high, some of them 
really artistic gems, from which can be 
gleaned information of every kind. | 


[kis no idle or conventional boast 
to say that for scenic charm and beau- 
ty Ontario surpasses every other 
country and state inthe world. We 
have, itis true, nothing so magnificent 
and awesome as can be found among j 
the towering peaks of British Colum 
bia aed other mountainous countrie: 
but tur infinite variety of scenery and 
chars: of land and waterscape, this 
Proviice is incomparable, while it is 
the sery paradise of the devotees of the 


fod wad the yun. cepting the 
smal, southwestern peninsula, the 
Whow tour hundred thousand) square 
miles + Ontario is dotted with lakes, 


totaling scores of thousands, one or | 


More cing visible from almost every 

consi: «rable rise of land. Nearly 

of the arger of these lakes are dotted | 
with ands of every imaginable size | 
andy! pe, the total number being. al- | 
most neredible “There are over | 
40,00 islands along the east coast of 

Geor, sa Bay lund “The Lake of the 

Woo. contains over 16,000. It would 

Beths he no exaygeration to say that | 
the (cout Laurentian Plateau, cover- 

meth e fifths of Canada and a small 

areas the United States, contains 

More es and more islands than all the 

Oher \untries of the world together, 

though he vast proportion of them are 

Nety a1 nd, because of this, per- | 


haps a the more charming. 


Ss 


wht, moonlight, or starlight, | 
Gleaming on the placidity of quiet lakes. 


Cool yreen forests, rippling streams, 


and Heaven's vast canopy of blue 
Wethead “The brooding hush of 
patie, drowsy in a maze of intricate 
beauty “I'he glory of the Northland’s 


laming sunsets, 


dane nd the promise of.her. 


awn, Great tracts. of luxuriant, 


tile atid, blest by warm sunshine, 
ane ted and nurtured by cooling rain. 
Phrivin 


Ng towns, prosperous cities. ” 


| trout over 40. pounds, 


these, 


The Seventh Great Lake 


In speaking of the chain of great 
lakes, St. Clair is mentioned frequent- 
ly, Nipigon never, yet the latter is 
much larger than the former, being 
the main feeder of Lake Superior, and 
having a shore line of over eight hun- 
dred miles. ipigon comes from the 


Indian wor ‘Aweenipigo’’, which 
means the that stretches far,’” 
and you will th well named when 


you have made trips among its un- 
numbered islands, and large bays, and 
have, after that, come out into the lake 
proper to find yourself out of sight of 


H ! 
land on all sides. 


‘The Nipigon region has become | 
one of the show places of the continent, | 
because it contains a very famous trout | 
stream, which is visited yearly, by | 
hundreds of travellers. : 


| 
uty | 


One seldom sees so much 
all collected in one spot as at Nipigon. | 
There’ is an air of' virgin freshness | 
about everything, as though it had just | 
recently left the hand of the Creator | 


‘The Nipigon region has the advan- 
tage of being a protected forest te- | 
serve. It is the natural home of the | 
moose, and it rare to go canoeing along ! 
the s of the south shore without | 
seeing one or more of these lordly | 
creatures taking his evening bath or; 
stooping. to drink in « sheltered cove | 
between the openings of the rocks. 


The Lake of the Woods 


The marvellous, magnificent Lake 


| God and the memory only 


Gone are the ripples that break 
Softly and languidly, singing 
Songs from the heart of the lake, 


jplaygrounds, the region of the Ka- 
wartha Lakes has ‘enjoyed a long and 
| well-deserved measure of popularity. 


* | A dozen tharmingly irregular lakes, 
| funning one into another, comprise 
{this beautiful chain, the name. of 
j which, Kawartha, signifies ‘“‘Bright 
Waters and‘Happy Lunds.”’ Needless 
| to say it was the native Indians, with 
their peculiar gift of using, significant 
j and descriptive words, that® bestowed 
this fitting choice of names. Stony 
| Lake is perhaps the best known of the 
Kawartha-Lakes, It is. studded with 
‘eight hundred islands... which _risé 
| from the bosom of the ‘waters and 
| present every shape und Ave which 
the mind could conceive. This lake 
|has a wealth of romantic beauty and 
| charm encompassed in its avea of ten 
i miles from north to south and with a 
Of Minaki, situated on a broad | “aving width of one to two miles. 
lake expanse of Winnipeg River, a! Northeast of the Muskoka I 
writer says: *‘All the charm and ap- |and in reality a part of the Muskoka 
peal of the unspoiled North is caught | District, is the beautiful Lake of Bays, 
up in this ‘sparkling region of woods | a gem-like region in the Highlands of 
and sky and water. In the days. that | Ontario, rivalling in attractiveness the 
are gone this was the home of the | Muskoka Lakes, with more bays than 
Indian and he knew it as eMinaki, | lakes, and studded with hundreds of. 
“the beautiful gountry.’” Later came | charming islands of varying sizes. 
voyageurs, traders, adventurers and 
to one and all it was “the beautifal ' 
country,” even as to the visitor of to- | 
day, who finds here all the beauty | 
that was, plus the modern comforts of | 
a delightful log hostelry which. leay 
it still Minaki, the beautiful country. 


Only the beauty remaineth, 
Only the gold and the glow, 

Only the color and quiet, 
Beauty above and below. 


Paint me the islands, the islands, 
Thousands that lift in the air 

Hemlock and cedar and birch tree, 
Fern bed and flower bed fair. 


Paine all the scene, with the city, 
Here where the lake ends its wa; 
Lake of the Woods! thy great beauty 

Checks in its singing my lay. » 


Go with thy brushes and canvas; 
Artist, thy labor is vain, 


Give us such pictures again, 


« The Rideau Lakes! 


Stili further cast, yet another world 
rare natural charm issues its” in- 
tion to visit the Rideau Lakes dis- 
Vtrict, forming one of the oldest and 
most picturesque sections of Old 
'Oniario A’ romantic succession of 
less charming, perhaps less | lakes, rivers, islands® and forests are 


The Lakeland Playgrounds 
No 


| wildly 


picturesque, buteven more rest- strung together like jewels on a cord 


| fuland enticingly beautiful, and acces- , by the Rideau River and the connect- 


sible by little more than an overnight 
journey to fifty million people in Ca- 
nada and United States, are the Lake- 


jing locks, constructed bye the British 
Government” under the direction of 
Colonel By in thgpearly years of the 


of the Woods region stretches from | lind Playgrounds of Ontario which, | Past century “This canal system was 
Winnipeg eastwards to Nipigon, and | in healthfulness, in recreational fa iz | aN outstanding engineering feat of its 


includes Minaki_ reserve and Quetico 


Park, “'the nature lover's paradise, | scenic beauty, are unsurpassed any- | enterprise of th 
vs . 


forested with magnificent trees, stud- | 


ded with shimmering lakes, threaded | chiefly three chains of lakes, Kawartha ! Kingston 
» made tuneful Lakes, Lake of Bays and, most noted | two centres leads to many aszeaic 


with enchanting rive 
by feathered songsters and tumbling 
waterfalls.’" Much of this is virgin | 
territory, new |, j 
discovered every year, all swarming 
with game fish In the Lake of the | 
Woods have been caught muskies | 
weighing over 60 pounds, salmon- 
pike over 30 
pounds, pickerel over 15 pounds, 
small-mouth bass over 7 pounds, and 
sturgeon over 275 pounds. 


Mrs. Eva Rose York, a talented 
Canadian’ poetess, . fong many years a 
resident in Belleville, wrote a beautiful 
poem descriptive of The Lake of the 
Woods, some stanzas of which are: 


Paint mea picture of beauty, al 
Sketch from the dawning of day, | 
Give me the promise of radiance, 


Hold me the shadows at day. | 


Pass, then, from dawning to sunrise, | 
Paint me the glorious sight 1 
Seen when the sun in pis rising i 
Bathes all the worid in his light. , 


Show on the canvas at noonday Hl 

Such as October can give, i 
Cloudless and fresh in the northland, 

Where ‘tis a joy but to live. | 

1 

Paint me the morning and noanday; | 


‘Then, when the sun goes to rest, 
Summen thy soul to its rapture, 
Paine me this scene in the west. 


imson, vermillion and purple, 
Violet, amber and gold, 
Line afteriline far to eastward, 


Radiant fold upon fold! | 


infinite 


lites, in almost ‘ariety of 


where in the world. ‘These comprise 


of all, Muskoka I 
Beautiful lakes 


kes. 
retlect the “clear 


rivers, hundreds of pine-clad islands, 
a bracing summer climate, and a 
wealth of opportunity for recreation— 
this is the Muskoka region, so firmly 
established. in. the affection of those 
who know itthat it has naw become 
one of the best know summer play 
grounds of this continent. eo 

Orange, cerise and yellow embers 
smoulder at the-base of the pale green 


sky; giant pines and red granite islands | 


soften in the purple dusk; and cool 
night bree: ifs take the sting.of the sun 
out of your face. Uhe frogs begin 
their nightly organ recital; the ligle 
green chaps pipinga high tremolo to 
the booming bass 6f the big marums; 
the piccolo of the whip-poor- will and 
the reeds of the cricket supply the air. 
Something breaks the shadowy 
off tothe left, a loon chuckles with 5 
and there isa deep and binding con- 
tent in your heart. Such are the lure 
of these lakes. 

‘The Muskoka -L: include three 
large lakes and several smaller ones. 
The principal lakes are Muskoka 
QL miles in length), Joseph (18 
miles), and Rosseau (13: miles). 
They are comparatively narrow in 
places, but wider out to stretches of 


open wateras much as six miles across. | 


These lakes contain between four and 
five hundred islends of every shape 
and size. 


| day,-and still bears testiniony to the 
© times in opehing 
| communication between Onawa and 


The route between these 


paradise. . 


Ic is difficult to do tull-justice to this 


and streams being | sky"? that led the Indian to bestow its particular pliyground of eastern Ont- 
musical name upon it, treeshidden | ario. without give 


suspicion ot ey 
jaggeration of || ec. The teste 
Fmonyp ot thousands who have visited ity 
could be adduced ‘Yo: make wood the 
felaim that it is) a tairvland of beauty 
jand a delightful. region in which to 
spend a summer holiday 


The Trent Waterway 
| For an inland water trip, it is doubt 
ful if anywhere in the world the equal 
| can be found to the Trent Valley Ca- 
nal system, by which good-sized plea- 
sure yachts can. pass from the Bay of 
Quinte to Georgian Bay 


‘The navigation system embraces, in 
jorder, the following rivers and lakes: 
| Gloucester Pool, Severn River, Spar- 
row Lake, Lake Couchiching, Like 
| Simcoe, Talbott River, Mitchell Lake, 
Balsam) Lake, (summit) Cameron 
| Lake, Sturgeon Lake, Pigeon Lake, 
;Chemong Lake, Buckhorn Lake, 
| Deer Lake, Lovesick Lake, Stoney 
| Lake, Ciear Luke, Katchawanooka 
| Lake, Otonabee River, Rice. Lake 
and Trent River. Also Scugog River 
and Lake Scugog. There are only 
32!4 miles of excavated canal on the 
entire route. In this delightful trip of 
250 miles there are some 47 locks, in- 
j cluding two lift locks, which are among 
the greatest engineering feats of the 
continent. * 


The Second Discovery of 
; Canada ~ 


By Christine Campbell. 
Arrayed in. the glory of fresh pink 
gingham, Norah ran down to their 
wayside stand in time to relieve: Pat in 
not-now-so={resh green gingham as it 


THe CANADIAN 


Then the sequestered road had sudden- 
ly acquired the dignity of a previncial 
highway, that was more and more fre- 
quented by traffic. The year before, 
the girls had set up the roadside stand 
in the hope of making a little pocker- 
money. Now, as Pat put‘it, the tail 
had began to wag the dog. - The 


had been in the morning. ~|farm garden and dairy had enlarged 


“‘Been busy?”” asked Norah. 

“Should say so,’’ responded Pat, 
and was gone to the house for her 
dinner. , 

‘An opulent car rolled in before the 
stand and an opulent gentleman rolled 
out from it, At least that was the way 
Norah described the proceeding to Pat 
in the afternoon. 

“Young lady, have you buttermilk 
ameng your wares?"’ 

Norah assured him she had, with 
the proper pride of ene who churns 
before breakfast. 

The gentleman drained his glass. 

“You don’t empty the rinsings of 
your butter into your buttermilk, do 
you?’’ he asked quizzically. 

“*I stiould think not,’ flashed Norah 
with Irish indignation. 

No, I can see that, taste it, too. 
But I’ve seen stands where I suspect- 
ed that the buttermilk was chiefly rin- 
sings of the churn. Please fill my glass 
again, and tell me which is the best 
road to Rainy Hil 

“Rainy Hill? Why, | suppose—I 
really don’t know—I've never been 
out that way, bat —’* making ades- 
perate guess, suppose you should 
take the Beach Highway.’’ 

The opulent gentleman rolled away 
first to, and then in his opulent car. 

Other cars, more or less opulent, 
and many more that were frankly 
travel-battered and even tottery, stop- 
ped at the stand during the afternoon. 
The customers asked for strawberries 
—and directions on the way. “They 
asked for vegetables—and the where- 
about of the nearest gas-station. They 
bought cream or butter—begged in- 
formation. They toek long sniffs at 
the sweet peas—and inquired if there 
were any special scenery thereabouts, 
or interesting landmarks. “The girls 
supplied the first demand in each case 
pleasantly, efficiently, then answered 
the queries about travel conditions 
rather indefinitely, and even absent- 
mindedly. 

“You'd think they took us for a 
bureau of information,’’ sighed Norah, 
“It seems to me everybody who stop- 
ped to-day wanted to know something 
about the country round.’* 

s if they couldn't find out a good 
deal more easily than we can, since 
they have cars and we have none,”” 
lamented Pat. ‘“‘Here we are from 


morning til night grabbing with a hoe | 


or pushing a churn lever or dishing 
buttermilk. Much chance we have 
to explore the regions beyond this 
farm.”" 


“Still, 1 suppose tourists feel that 


the ‘natives’ should know their own | 


territory,’’ conceded Norah, Before 
she finally crept off to bed, however, 
she unearthed an old geography text 
book from acloset shelf. 

““Phis map. is not of much ac- 
count,” she decided, “‘It is out-of- 
date and does not show the small 
places very accurately, and I'm too 
sleepy to bother about it.”” 

Life had speeded up a good deal 
for that’ highway and for her and for 
Pat in the past few years, Norah 
reflected, as she hurried again to the 
stand. It did not seem so long since 
the road had been just a quiet couritry 
township. line with close-growing 
woods on either side in places so that 
the boughs shaded the horses as they 
passed. They. girls had had time in 
those days for many long walks, for 
Feading story-books from .the school 
library, and. practising endiess scales 
on. the friendly old five-octave organ. 


and would need to became still more 
elastic. The wayside stand was an 
insatiable demand. Norah, thinking 
it over while she set the place in order, 
reflected that they did not seem to 
have time for anything else any: more. 
They had not read a book that 
sunimer. The daily paper was used up 
for wrapping vegetables before it was 
read. Still, the stand was prospering 
and their customers were pleased. 
That big man_yesteraay, now, how 
{he had relished his buttermilk. 
Whereupon, while Norah medit 
lted, the opulent person stopped his 
‘ carand again directed his rolling gait 
ito the stand. 
| “He's coming for more butter- 
milk,"’ Norah thought, “imagine 
drinking buttermilk just after break- 
fase!"" 

But he wasn’t 

“Young lady,”’ he began, “you 
directed me across the third sideroad to 
a Beach Highway yesterday, didn’t 
you? You said it was the road to 
Rainy Hill. 1 thought it might inter- 
est you to know that I took that side- 


“guess you Canadian girls don't 
know much about Canada,’’ drawled 
the young woman; “‘you don’t care a 
hoot about it, do you?’’ 

So that was what tourists thought, 
then, when they found that kespers of 
wayside stands could not answer ques- 
tions. That Canadians did notcare 
about their own land. 

But what could she do about it? As 
Pat had said, irreverently, their job was 
to supply ‘‘the department of the in- 
terior.” 

Curieusly, Norah's eye fell on the 
same words “The Department of the 
Interior’? at that moment, as she deftly 
covered her fresh parsley with a news- 
paper. She stopped and read the an- 
nouncement of some new booklets te 
be had from the Division of Natural 
Resources. Though a car that cost 
more than the cash value of the farm 
was bearing down upon the stand, 
Norah cut out the paragraph with her 
vegetable scissors and hung iton a nail. 
‘That evening she wrote her application 
that went ‘"Free—O. H. M. S.’? to 
Ottawa. Still uncomfortably conscious 
of her ignorance, Norah added a wist- 
ful little request for a list of whatever 


; publications were to be had. 


In a few days Norah had her new 
booklets about Canada, and with it 3 
lise of available material. This latter 


among them she found listed amap of 


road, found a bridge down, got into | of adjoining counties. 


amud-hole trying to find another road, | 


had to be towed out, reached your 
Beach Highway and travelled north for 


not on that road at all but miles to the 
southeast. ‘Then I ran out of gas and 


no farm-house had a telephone and 1 | tawa and 


missed an appointment witha party of 
tourists | had intended to meet at Rainy 
Hill. Besides, getting back here I 


} that were to form the tourist library o} 


ithe w 


Now we shall have local informa- 


‘tion at our fingers’ ends,"’ boasted 
| Norah when she hung up the map after 
miles till I found out that Rainy Hillis | 


g it smoothly on stout cotton: 
Uhat was the beginning. Gradually 
from Canada’s Governments at Or 
foronto began to pour the 
litsle avalanche of books and booklets 


ide stand. Every week or so 


came around a sideroad where only the | the girls discovered some new division 
most cautious driving saved me from !of a department of which they had 


skidding over atwo-hundred-foot bank 
and nota sicn or a foot hf rail, Young 
lady, I'd advise vou to stady the geo} 
offer directions to any more victims.” 

The big car rolled a its opu- 
lence dimmed by much dried mud. 
Other cars came, paused for sup- 
plies andwent. To-day Norah was 
keenly alive to the questions she was 
asked. But in most cases’ she was 
firm in refusing to. offer even an op- 
inion as to the best road, the most 
likely camping-site, or accommodation 
for the night. Shetold Pat about the 


stout-man’s misadventure and warned 


‘her not to. misdirect a stranger if she | 


could not direct him. 


“But we are not an information bu- 
reau,”’ retorted Pat; ‘we are here to | 


fore. Promptly they 
| publications available 
raphy. of your owa country before you | 


‘heard with uncomprehending ears be- 
pplied for * any 
and as promptly 
came the brown parcels of regulation 
I “blut books," reports or pamphlets. 
With their shelves of these new: pos: 
| sessions the wirls’ wonder grew that 
Hthere was so much to know about 
Canada that they, Canadian born, bad 
| not known there wasto know, Pat had 
| whooped and Norah had almost wept 
jover the beauty of the books sent by 
| Canadian Parks Division. 
+ Merrily the trade in fresh eggs and 
golden butter and crisp letuce went on 
and the customers who asked questions 
soon found that the, girl at the stand 
| was unusually alert and eager toanswer 


| their questions. 
“Curious that we are getting just as 


| sell suppites for the ‘department of the | much work done,’’ remarked Norah, 
interior’ not to distribute roadmaps for | one day, “‘and still we find time to 


a tourist committee of any chamber of 


commerce, bd 
\ 


| But in this Norah found no comfort. 
| Motorists continued to ask questions 
Yand Norah became uuhappy in her 

inability to answer adequately. If 
| ignorance is bliss, she pondered, the 
‘ consciousness of it is far from blissful. 
Ir was not her humiliation that hurt so 
much as the knowledge that she was 
losing chances to help others. 

A young woman drove up and came 
‘to finger the strawberries to test their 
‘freshness. She turned away, then 

camé back, bought half-a-dozen fresh 
eggs and asked if there were anything 
| specially scenic that would be good 
shooting for her camera. 

“Why, I don't think there is any- 
thing spectacular in this neighbor- 
hood,’” confessed Noth. *'There is 


about thirty miles north of here, but 
I really don’t know where it is,”” she 
finished hastily, remembering the man 
she had misdirected. 


waterfall somewhere off the highway ! 


j read.” 

|“ always knew that there is time 
to read or do any other wholesome 
thing for those who want-to impvove 
themselves or help others,’’ replied 

, her mother. 

Ar the same time Pat was pretend- 
ing to assist her father in putting up 
jan extra shel! at the stand. 

“You like the blue books, too, 
don’t you, Daddy? They help you 
to get more out of the farm, don't 

they? 

i They've been a help,”’ admitted 
ther father, .“‘and they'll be more of a 
‘help when we've had a chance to put 
them into practice. But | don't know 
(that that’s the best thing about your 
books, Pat. It’s your learning to help 
your customers on their way that will 
pay best, it seems to me.’* 

“But we don’t charge anything for 
that daddy. Oh, 1 suppose you 
mean that it will attract more trade.’” 

“‘It may do that, but I wasn’t think- 
ing of that. It's been a goed thing 


for you id the farm, to have 
the stand, but I can't say I liked it al- 
together when all your time was taken 
up just in making meney. Didn’r 
seem just healthy, somehow. ” 
“*Why, Daddy, what could be 
healthier than gardening and milking 
‘cows? And I’m sureit’s been good 
| for our backbone to learn to make-an 
‘honest and independent living! 
“That's right, too, daughter; but 
lit seem to me we're, not just in the 
| right place till we’ve learned to make 
| our own living and at the same time 
‘help somebody else, in some way, 
| without any kind of pay.’” 
| Iewas the next summer that brought 
| the opulent man with his not-quite-so- 
‘opulent car again to the stand, 
i Having had a year to mend his 
temper, he was quite benign ag: 
| ¢ "This is the stand where you sell 
| unadulterated and undiluted butter 
milk, is it not?’’ he asked facetiously! 
| Norah filled his glass with some ex- 
| Citement in her eyes. $ 
| “You've been building, too,’” went 
on the big man, half-closing his eyes 
| to size up the improvements. ‘You'll 
| be more comfortable in this weather- 
‘tightplace. Quite artistic, too, —like 
a miniature bungalow. 
“The big man was turning away. 
“Do you—do you happen. to be 


| included sectional maps of Ontario and | going to Rainy Hill to-day?” stam- 


mered Norah. 


{ her own county showing also sections | “Why, yes’* the man turned back, 


surprised} then remembering, he ted- 

dened. “I suppose | was rude that 
morning—' ‘Oh, itisn’e that’” de- 
precated Norah, ‘I was so sorry to 
have sent a stranger out of his way. 
If you want to go to Rainy Hill this 
imotning you will find a good road now 
by crossing at the second sideroad and 
taking the fifth concession here.”” 
Norah indicated on a small roadmap 
issued by the board of trade in tle 
nearest city. “*You may have the 
map. Wehave a supply of them. I 
usually telephone in the morning to 
find about the condition of all roads 
‘about here, in case of washout or 
construction work, but perhaps, you 
would not mind telephoning yourselt 
Ask for Central at Carlington and in- 
quire if the bridge on the South Road 
was opened yesterday. 

‘The man stepped within the door 
Norah indicated as she, turned to other 
Customers. WithinTie found the tele- 
phone in no conventional bouth but in 
a sunny little room full of bookshelves 

Above these were fastened cards indi- 
cating the contents—' ‘Canadiana 
here were sections labelled > 
toric Sites,"" "Canadian Nature’- 
Resource orestry,"” 
Local,”* “Scenery—Provincia 
man of big business smiled as he looked 
over the girlish attempt to provide a 
complete reference library for herto 
ists*here by the roadside. There v 
books from all the provincial legis 
tures as well.from Ouawa, books oi 
camping, books for prospective se 
ters. 


BS 


(There were booklets provided by the 
railways, with information for the set- 
ious traveller and.the gay rambler, 
guides to hunting-grounds and goif 
links. There were varieus maps, local 
and provincial in scope. ¢ 

“Young lady, your information 
office must be a great convenience (0 
your customers,” remarked the rather 
dazed gentleman as he emerged. 

-“T hope I have made amends, sir,” 
Norah flushed. 

“Marvelous amends,’ he assured 
her, raising his hat quite off his bald 
head before he turned away. 

“That is one more who liked our 
bureau idea,’’ thought Norah, grati- 
fied. ‘‘But it can never help any one 
visitor so much as it has helped us, just 
to begin to know Canada.”” 

—Pleasant Hours. 
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Senior Baseball the last two innings gave the Kids the 
Dashes Win Deciding Game 7-6 | first: game by a margin of two runs. 


Ina strongly contested play-off series 
the Dashes, captained by Earl Mel- 
oche, emerged victorious to win th 
series and the senior hard-ball cham- 
pionship. 5 

‘At the end of the six-game schedule 
the Leads, captained by Nick Wojick, Ramblers. 
finished ‘in first position with the) On May 19ththe O.S.D. Ramblers 
Dashes a game behind them, These | were guests of the Y.M.C.A., the 
two teams then entered a. three-game | occasion being the presentation of the 
play-off. various sport trophies in the many “"Y 

The Dashes took the first game by {activities during the yeurs. The deaf 
the score of 16-6. But in the'second | boys received the “Ki-¥ Ver cube 
game the Leads came right back towin | emblematic of the championship of | 
easily by the score of 10-6. the Belleville unions Ki-Y Hore 

The third game proved tobe a bale | Lease, and Sach, bev as Ast ne 
oa ea ergs | eres which they are entiled to wear. 
ccured their run inthe 2nd|. On the following Monday a banquet 
h the bases loaded Maitre | in their honour was held at the School. 
drew a base on ball forcing Kowalewicz | The members of the team, the mem- 
home. “The. Leads secured their run | bers of the boys’ Athletic committee, 
in the 4th when Matthews, the first | 26d the superintendent were prese 
tian ap, whipped a hard low drive to | forthis special event. | ‘This dinner is 
cep centre fora home run. Chis end- | always the “big event in sports during 

he scoring. Both Matthews for | the year, and Mrs. McCluggage and 
“ide andl Meloche for the dashes | staff are totbe camplimented on the ex- 
rood ball, Matthews being cellence of the dinner. 
with TL strike-outs and} Mr. Stratton, chairman of the boys’ 
loche with 10. committe, lauded the efforts of the 

uith game produced excellent | team. Mr. Fetterly spoke of the 
lo The Dashes alter se-{ publicity which they had given the 
«ithe first counted six in the | School locally, and congratulated them 
Vhe Leads got three in the | 07 their efforts, advising them to keep. 
seg tlitee more in the second, | good sportsmanship as one of their 
‘\irer the second there was no further | principles. ‘Their coach, Mr. Lally, 
i thanked=those who co-operated 
‘in making the league a success, and 
Vladvised the boys to remember ¢ 
jacademic work came first, urgin 
in the fourth, Both pitched nice ball, | Senger vor cae eceney qualiic 


Matthews for the losers pitched well |? specessart 
aeeei ey cae ably cappored by Niek | cation for representing the School an 
a team. 


\Wolick behind the plate, i ice wee 


os Dr. Tennant, the School Physician, 
Y. M. C.°A. Trophies {has kindly donated a prize for the boy. 
Friday evening, May “19, was! and forthe girl winning the Senior 
““Prophy Night at the Belleville Y. | Sports Championships 
M. CoA, when the winners in the | 
various spurting events sponsored by} A school crest is now being worn 
the Assciation, in which aur School | by the pupils of the High School clas- 
was represented, Were presented. Mr. ses, This crest, a product of the art 
rink Cunningham, of our Staff made | classes under the direction of Miss 
response on behalf of the win- | Cass, consists the letter O. 8 D. in 
; D. hockey champions, | blue on a gold background bordered 


discontinued till after field day so the 
boys could get into condition for the 
various field day events on June 3rd. 


Banquet for the O.S.D. 


when w 


scoring 
Me 


box 


che for the winners started in 
put was replaced by Bostn: 


1 


aie sags 


e Junior Ki Y League by blue, and was the chosen one of 
rsot this team were: several designs submitted to Associa- 
‘eter Rudeychuk, tion and School e9 
te, Bert Richardon, Glen Har- | Lomas was the designer. 
rison, Cyril Larocque, Earl Meloche; « 
Dominico Rolando iia 

Vh 


Vhe mem! 
Dison, t 


utve. Lloyd 


Mr. FE. Lally, President of the 
Association of “Teacher: 
ors, and Mrs Lally, were * 
tothe members of the Assaciation and 
\their wives from four to seven on 
Peachers’ Leagues O. § D. "BY | Tuesday evening. It was a delightfnl 
pvling team Compacts, Miss Burt, | Social function, and we all greatly ap- 
Miss Heagle, Mrs, Blanchard, Shav- | Preciated their most kindly hospitality. 
ng set. Mr. Cunningham, Mr. | Mrs. Daly and Mrs. Stewart poured 
Blanchard. ltea; the table was tastefully decorated 


i] i vers, ‘a 
Gent's high three string, Mr, | ith, Seasanable: flowers, the at 


rd, the junior cup and crests, 
esented by Mr. Geo Lee 


er awards won by the O. S. D. 


t |lunch was gracefully served by 
Cunningham, O. S. D. , belt | Misses. Lally and’ Mrs. Elis, bue tN 

‘The Junior Inter-schoul relay race, | Centre of interest and attraction was 
May 24th, 1932, O. 8. D: ithe lovely Master ‘Tom Lally, now 
six months old. 


| 
— [es 
phe f Sioa, 
Jur, ort Ball. | O.S.D. Pupils at Trenton 
Ww four well-balanced teams, | On Tuesday evening, May 16, a 


by Wallace Sloan, Stanley ! number of our pupils contributed some 
Scott, and Denais | very enjoyable numbers ata V.O.N 
the jumto1s enjoyed a good | concert in ‘Trenton, to which the 
iv forthe kids pitched | Quinte Sun makes the following: re- 
‘ame in spite ot discour- | ference 
ort, and brought his team | “*Miss M. ‘Truman, of Belleville, 
© second place with the | dressed in white flannels and jacket 
gs winning sudden | demonstrated some tap dancing 
arn the right to meet! ‘‘Anéther charming number was 
es. In the first game given by some. pupils from the On- 
Kowalewicz pitching | tario School for the. Deaf under the 
the Ponies was hit hard direction of Miss Helen Keeler. It 
yy frames “bythe Kid. was truly remarkable to witness the 
up a commanding: lead. | rhythmic movements of the dancers— 
nie came back strong, but devoid of hearing—-as they went 
with two double plays in through the difficult aesthetic dance 


© 


THe CANADIAN 


With this game the league was] enjoyed each afternoo! 


The Girls’ Sports 
Basketball and softball have been 


| 
n this spring by has been a pleasant, progressive one, 


the girls under the superv! 
teachers, The senior 


with Florence Langdon, Estella Ge- 


The: Intermediates also have three:! 


teams—Busy: Bees, Lazybones and _|many hundreds of people from Belle- 
‘ville and the far-flung surrounding 


Jumping Jacks, with Mary Ferguson, 
Margaret McLeod and Nora Carey for 
captains. The final games were not 
played in order to allow the girls the! 
pleasure of swimming in the bay each 
afternoon for an hour, under the su 
pervision of four teachers. They will 
look forward to finishing these games 
when school opens in the autumn. 
Tennis has been enjoyed each 
Friday afternoon, 
A great deal of practising in running 


and jumping was done by the girls inj every pupil in the School. The cent 


preparation for Sports Day, which they 
are still looking forward to. 


The High School are Guests 
at Willowood 

On Wednesday, May 31st, each 
pupil of the High School received a 
lovely invitation éard_ inviting them tu 
spend an evening with our superinten- 
dent, Mr. Fetterly, and his daughter, 
Jean, at their new cottage ‘*Willo- 
wood’’, situated on the shore of the 
Bay of Quinte. The date was on June 
2nd and the time was seven thirty, 

Or the evening of June 2nd w: 
joined together and walked overto the 
cottage. We found Miss Jean Fetterly 
waiting to welcome us. She showed us 
around the ceitage and we thought, we 
never saw anything so pretty. A fire 
was burning brightly in the fireplace 
and everything looked so homey and 
comfy, We all sat down in front of the | 
fireplace and chatted till the time came 
for us to play cards, We all played 
cuchre, changing from one table to 
the other till the time was up. Our 
hostess went around to see which one 
of us gotthe highest score. Francis 
Meyette won. His points were forty- 
three and he won a box of chocolates. 
We ull thought him a lucky doy. 

Refreshments came after that and 1 
thought [ never tasted anything sod 
licious. Dainty sandwiches and cakes, | 
ice cold lemonade and best of all, ice | 
cream, Mr. Fetterly was so jolly, he 
kept coaxing us to eat mare till we all 
werw full to the top. When refresh- 
ments were over we sat down in front 
of the fireplace arain and toasted 
marshmallows, When we could not 
eat any more we had a pillow fight 
among ourselves. Many funny incid- 
ents happened during that time. One 
of them was that one of cushions nearly 
caught fire. 

We played and talked till it was time 
for us to go back to the O.S.D. again. 
During our walk back we talked about 
nothing but the fun we had. We all 
wish to thank our host and hostess, 
Mr. and Miss Fetterly, for inviting us 
to spend a most enjoyable evening with 
them. , They were very kind to invite 
us to their lovely cottage and they 
should be very preud of it. 

—Dorothy Ouellette. 


See Canada 
Charles H. 


Powne, in “‘Ambling 


‘Through Acadia,"’ says: | 


I ¢ often wondered, when we 
inthe United States plan our holidays. 
why itis that we do not consider more 
that heavenly and Minitless district 
which lies directly north of us... ‘Uhe 
Canadians-possess an abundant supply 
of Jarge leisure. They have time to 
be polite, to say good morning and 
good evening, to direct the stranger on 


n of two. marked by very satisfactory work in 
irls have three | every department, and it'had a fitting 
teams--Reds, Rangers and Maroons, | and: delightful grande finale in the 

"Garden Party and Demonstration held 
row and Ruth Morton for captains. | here on Thursday evening, June 8th. 


Gala Night at O.S.D. 


‘The current session of the School’ 


It was a gala night in very sooth, and 


districts spent delightful hours wander-| 
ing around the beautifully illuminated 
grounds, inspecting the exhibits, and 
witnessing. the demonstrations in the 
assembly hall and kindergarten rooms, 
It was literally ‘‘open heuse’’ to our 
guests. [very classroom was open for 
their free entry, and on the slates and 
and hanging on the walls, were 
speciments of the pupils’ school work, 
including a sample of the handwriting of 


of attraction, however, was the sp 
cious sewing room, in which were 
tastefully arranged most creditable ex- 
hibits of the pupils’ art and fancy work, 
articles of clothing, and samples of 
darning and other repair w ork from the 
househoid science department, and a 
fine assortment. of pupils’ handiwork 
from the manual training, carpenter, 
print and shoe shops. In the sitting 
1oom upstairs Was a Very comntendable 
exhibit of work done by the auxilliary 
classes, including rugs woven by the 
boys, and fancy work by the girls of 
Miss Lally’s class. No member of the 
staff will regard the distinction as in- 
vidions if special mention is made of 
the splendid art exhibit, covering one 
end.and part of a side of the sewing 
room, and the walls of the adjacent 
hall. We feel quite sure that it could 
be surpassed by none and equalled by 
few, af eny, public schools in Ontario 
and probably not by any high school. 
As Others See Us 

From the very excellent report given 
in The Ontario Intelligencer, we 
quote as follows; 
Ontario School for the Deaf was 
en fete last night on the occasion of 
a demonstration of work by the’ pupils 
followed by agarden party, Hundreds 
of Belleville citizens availed themselves 
ot the mvitution to be present and spent 
dehghttul evening as guests of the 
School 

‘The grounds presentéd an inviting 
air with its colored lights twinkling a 
welcome and the visitors Were grouped 
on the Jawa and on steps of the main 
building fur rhe grand march which 
opened the evening's program. Led 
by the Salvation Army Band the. three 
hundred sixty. pupils of the school 
from the “five-year-old babies,"’ who 
walked hand in hand with superintes- 
dent Mr H. B. Fetterly to the senior 
boys, proceeded from. the hospi 
round the school driveway to the m. 
entrance. As many of the pupils were 
in costume for their dances later aud 
the others wore the trim school uni- 
form, the effect was most pleasing. 

‘The guests then assembled in. the 
auditorium. “The lure of open class- 
rooms was strong, but the promise of 
visiting these later kept the crowd in, 
tact. Along the corridors of the build- 
hing were samples of art: work and 
whole lines of strange little creatures 
| danced along one wall. The audi- 
torium with its colors of blue and gold 
was arranged for the demonstrations 
and dances. Miss Keeler, the 
structress, isto be congratulated for 
the program, — It was a matter of as- 
tonishment and almost incredulity to 
hearing people present last evening (0 
realize that the children, who danced 
) 80 en fully, sang, and later talked in 
{classroom demonstrations, do nat heat 
# sound of music or voice. One had 
to keep assuring oneself that the dan- 
cers were really deat so graceful were 


his way, to try to make him comfor- 
table and happy and at home. 


[their movements in perfect time with 
music. In their colorful costumes 


pareeers 


‘Tue Canapian™ 


hearing children more prone to distrac- 
tion could kardly equal. 


‘The program opened with tiny tots 


~ in anew form of ‘‘musical chairs,’’ 


followed by tiny rosebuds who cap- 
tivated the audience with their interest- 
ing dance. And se the program con- 
tinued introducing costumes .of re- 
markable beauty, all made by the 
pupils. Incidentally the’ballet slippers 
worn by the girls were the product of 
the shoe-mdking department. Irish 
colleens in traditional green costumes, 
gypsies in exotic shades, folk dances, 
the girls as shepherdesses, the boys in 
European peasant costumes, aesthetic 


_- dances in filmy yellow and black cos- 


tumes, to mention only a few of the 


charming dances made their appear-’ 


ance to dazzle the audience. The 
mingling of colors in the dances, the 
skill of the young performers and the 
splendid musical accompaniment pro- 
vided by Miss Hales, Miss Rathbun 
and Mr. Gordon aided in the appeal 
of the program. Inthe sword dance 
by the boy athletes, the school crest 
which ornamented their costumes, 
was designed by one of the pupilsgand 
attracted much favorable comment. 

The classrooms, open. for inspec- 
tion, had a steady throng of visitors. 
The cheerful rooms, gay with all kinds 
of pictures and bright with flowers, 
told of happy class periods. The actual 
work of teaching the deaf in the dif- 
ferent grades was shown in a series of 
classroom demonstrations revealing the 
processes by which the deaf-child is 
taught to understand and to talk. > 

In ene room a display of wark was 
arranged. Here onesaw the useful arts 
learned by the pupils. The sxill of the 
boys in manual training, in carpentry 
and wood-working and in designing 
intricate ornamencs such as ships, ae- 
roplanes was shown. The handiwork 
of boys of nine and ten completely a- 
bashed men‘visitors who thought they 
were ‘‘handy with,tools'’. All boys in 
the school take two years of manual 
training. then specialize in some one 
branch. Articles made may be taken 
home, for the cost of materials. Some 
exceptionally well made desks, and 
hand-made articles were much admir- 
ed. 

In other parts of the room, women 
found sewing and darning that made 
them despair of their own. All the 
darning for nearly four hundred child- 
ten is done by the girls of the school 
and stockings to he repaired each week 
tll four er five clothes-baskets. 
Uresses and pajamas, underwear and 
aprons were completed while the 
snaller girls had produced complete 
wardrobes for the well dressed doll. 

The art work showed evidences of 
remarkable talent and careful training. 
Of particular interest was the display 
© linoleum ‘cuts by the pupils who 
cesign and make their own Christmas 
cards and can now supply cuts for 
!ustrating the **Canadian’’. 

From the shoe department were 


simples of the craft of shoe-making’ 


and the open door of the Household 
Science Department invited inspection. 
liere the girls complete (a practical 
course in all branches of Household 
Science. A special class in rug making 
and embroidery had some outstanding 
exhibits, much coveted by thevisito rs. 

The school children had a marvel- 
lous time mingling with the guests 
long after the usual bedtime. They 
chatted with those who paused to 
speak to them, were ready to direct 
Visitors and seemed the happiest lot of 
children in the world. The evident 
mutual affection between teacher and 
pupil at the school was shown in doz- 
ens of little instances. 

To crown’ the enjoyment of the 
evening and as a. final touch of the 
charming hospitality for which the 
staff ef the school is noted, the guests 


© 


= they gave a dancing exhibitien that | were told that refreshments were ready { 


on the lawns and the hundreds present 
were served with a dainty lunch. The 
long buffet table was decorated with 
baskets of spring flowers and small 
flickering candles and lemonade, sand- 
wiches and cakes were served by the 
staff. : 

As the last guests reluctanily left the 
enticing garden scene, the O.S.D. 
staff having cleverly managed to have 
brilliant moonlight’ for the occasion, 
the smallest kiddies were being tucked 
in bed having failedto elude the at- 
tention’: of watchful teachers and 
waiting sandman 


We have just been looking through 
the last four numbers of The Cana- 
dian and we think it has pictured 
the charms of Canada is a most alluring 
way. We predict that many visitors to 
the World’s Fair in Chicago will not 
return home without making a visit to 
this land of beauty and romance. It 
has been our good fortune to spend’a 
nnmber of vacations in Canada, and 
we can endorse everything The Ca- 
nadian says. —Missouri Record. 


The Privilege of the Limits 
E. W. Tuomsoy 
[The following story is taken from) 
that book of interesting sketches of 
pioneer life in Ontario, entitled ‘Old 


Man Savarin and other Stories’ by E. 
W. Thomson. ] 


“Yes, indeed, my grandfather wass 
once in jail."’ said old Mrs. McTavish, 
of the county of Glengarry, in Ont- 
ario, Canada; ‘‘but that wass for debt, 
and he wass a ferry honest man what- 
effer, and he would not broke his pro- 
mise—no, not for all the money in 
Canada. Ifyou will listen to me, I 
will tell chust exactly the true story 
about that debt, to show you what an 
honest man my grandfather wass. 

“One time Tougal Stewart, him 
that wass the poy’s grandfather that 
keeps the same store in Cornwall to 
this day, sold a plough to my grand- 
father, and my grandfather said he 
would pay half the plough in October, 
and the ether half whateffer time he 
felt able to pay the money. Yes indeed, 
that wass the very promise my grand- 
father gave. 


“So he wass at Tougal Stewart's * 
store on the firstof October early iny 


the morning before the shutters wass 
taken off, and he paid half chust ex- 
actly to keep his word. ‘Then the 
crop'wass terry pad next year, and the 
year after that one of his horses wass 
killed py lightning, and the next year 
his brother, that wass not rich and had 
a big family, died and do you think 
wass my grandfather to let the family 
be. disgraced without a good funeral? 
No, indeed. So my grandfather paid 
for the funeral and there was at it 
plenty of meat drink for eferypody, as 
wass the, right Hidjgn’ custom those 
days; and after the fperal my grand- 
father did uot feel chust exactly able te 
pay the other half for the plough that 
year either. 

So, then, Tougal Stewart met my 
grandfather in Cornwall next day after 
the funeral, and asked him if he had 
some money to spare. 

“Was you in need of help, Mr. 
Stewart?” says my ‘grandfather, kind-, 
ly. ‘'For if it’s in any want you a 
‘Tougal,”’ says my grandfather, 
will sell the coat off my back, if 
there is no other way to lend you a 
loan’’, for that was always the way of 
my grandfathe: with all his friends, 
and a bigger-hearted man there never 
was in all Glengarry or in Stormont, 
or in Dundas, moreofer. 

““In want?’ says Tougal—‘in want, 
Mr. Tavish!’ says he, very high, 

“Would you wish to insult a gentle- 


man, and him of the name ef Stewart, | 


that’s the name of princes of the 
world?”” he said, so he did, 

‘Seeing Tougal had his temper up, 
my grandfather spoke softly, being a 
quiet, peaceable man, and in wonder 
what he had said to offend Tougal. 


‘Mr. Stewart, says my grandfather, 


“‘it was not in my mind to anger you 
whatefer. Only I thought, from your 
asking me if I had some money that 
you might be looking for a wee bit of 
aloan, as many a gentleman has to do 
at times, and no shame tohim at all,’’ 
said my grandfather. 
op ““A loan?’’ says Tougal sneering. 
‘A loan, is it? Where's your me- 
mory, Mr. Mc Tavish? Are you not 
owing me half the price of the plough 
you've had three years?’” 

“And wass you asking me for 
money for the other half of the 
plough?" says my grandfather, very 
astonished, 

“Just that,’’ says Tougal. 

“Have you no shame or honour in 
you?"’ says my grandfather firing up. 
“How could I feel able to pay that 


now, and me chust yesterday been | 


giving my poor brother a funeral fit 
for the MeTavish's own grandneph- 
ew, that wass as good chentleman’s 
plood as any Stewart in Glengarry. 
You saw the expense | wass at, for 
there you wass, und I thank you for 
the politeness uf coming, Mr. Stew- 
art’ says my grandfather, ending 
mild; for the anger would never stay 
in him more than a minute, so kind 
was the nature he had. 

“If you can spend money on a 
funeral like that, yeu can pay me for 
my plough’’ says Stewart; for with 
buying and selling he wass become a 
poor creature, and the heart of a Hie- 
lan’ man wass half gone out of him, 
for dll he wass so proud of his name 
of monachs and kings. 


“‘My grandfather had a mind to, 


strike him down. on the spot, so he 
often‘said; but he thought of the time 
when he hit Hanish Cochrane in 
anger, and he minded the penances 
the priest put on him for breaking the 


the silly man’s jaw with the blow, so! 
he smothered the heat that was in him, | 


and turned away in scorn, With that 
Tougal Stewart went to court, and 
sued my grandfather, puir mean crea- 
ture. 

Wewill ask Mrs. McTavish to ex- 
cuse us now while we narrate briefly 
what followed: -- 

And the judge ruled that McTavish 
should pay at once. But with Scottish 
stubborness he refused to pay “till he 
feltable’’, and with shrewdness he 
took the precaution of giving a bill of 
sale of all his gear to his neighbor Alex- 
ander Fraser, so that when Deugald 
Stewart got out an execution there was 
nothing the bailiff could lay his hands 


on, 
So McTavish had to go to jail in 
Cornwall, and Dougald Stewart had to 
pay hiskeep there, for all this was law 
atthetime. » There were sixteen acres 
of grounds around the goal, with the 
limits. marked by white cedar posts, 
and. any prisoners who had friends to 
give bail for their good behavior were 
allowed. ‘‘the privilege of the limits,”’ 
that is they were not confined to the 
jail building, but they must not go be- 
yond the posts. x 
McTavish used to bring'a chair out 
and sit beside one of the posts and 
chat from time to time with neighbors 
who called. From here he directed the 
operations on che farm and he amused 
himself by calculating how much it 
would cost Dougald Stewart to keep 
him there providing he lived as long as 
his father who was hale and hearty at 
ninety-six. ‘i 
But bad news came one.day—his 
youngest child was taken ili and seemed 
likely to die. McTavish neither slept 
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nor rested for three days and three 
nghts—and then suddenly a thought 
came to him and he went straight to 
one of the cedar posts and pulled it out 
of the hole, and started for home hi 
ing the post in front of him. 


When he was half a mile out of 


after him. 

“Stop, Mr. McTavish,’” said the 
turnkeys. 

“‘What for should | stop,’ said 
McTavish. : 


“You have broken your bail,”” said 
they. e 
“It’s alie for you.” says McTavish. 
“Am I beyond the post?” , 

With that they ran in on him, but 
he used the post to advantage and left 
the turnkeys on the road. He went on 
towards home and was caught up with 
by a neighbor who driving. He 
explained the. situatiogsand gorja lift 
home. There he reifained until his 
son was better and then returned to 
‘the jail with the post behind him in 
the wagon... . 

And now Mrs. McTavish way con- 
clude: 


“How did my grandfather get free 
Vin the end? Oh, that was because 
fof Tougal Stewart being careless— 
him that thought he knew so much of 
ithe law, The law was, you will mind, 
that Tougal had to pay five shillings a 
| week for keeping my grandfather in 
‘the limits. The money was to be paid 
jefery Monday, and it was'to be paid 
in lawful money of Canada too. Well 
would you belief that Tougal paid in 
four shillings in silver one Monday, 
| and one shilling in coppers, for he took 
jup the collection in church the day 
}pefore, and. it was nor till Tougal had 
| gone away that the jailer saw that one 
of the coppers was a Brock copper- = 
{a medal, you will understand, made at 
| General Broek’s death, and not lawful 
‘money of Canada at all. With that the 
jailer came out to my grandfather, 

“Mr. Me he, taking 
off his hat, * 1 free man, and 
Vm glad of it Chen he told him 
what Tougat had done 


“Thope you will not have any hard 
feelings toward me, Mr. 


MeTavish, 


that there was nor a drop 
fin him. “TE hope you 
me tor not be- 
says he} 


| of Hielan bl 
| will not think hard « 


| ations for the juiler to be offering the 
best he can command to thy prisoners. 
Now that you are tree, Mr. MeTav- 
ish,’ saysthe juler, “"l would be a 
proud nian if Mr Nic Pavish of Glen- 
gatchie would do me the honor of 
taking supper with me this aight. L 
will be asking your leave to. invite 
some of the gentlemen of the place, 
u will say the werd, Mr. MeTav- 
ish,” says he 

“Well, my grandfather cold never 
bear malice the kind man he was, and 
he seen how bad the jailer felt, so he 
consented, and a great company came 
in, te be sure, to celebrate the oc- 
casion. 

“Did-my grandfather pay the bal- 
ance on the plough?” ‘'What for 
should you suspicion, sir, that my 
grandfather would retuse his honest 
debt? Of course he paid for the 
plough, for the crop was gogd that fall. 


half of the plough noi, Mr. Stewart,”” 
says my grandfather, coming in when 
the store was full. 5 
“Hoich, but YOU are the honest 
McTavish! says Tougal, sneering. 
“Bue my grandfather made no 
answer to the creature, for he thought 
it would be unkind. to mention how 
Tougal had paid our six pound four 
shillings and eleven pence to keep him 
in on account of a of wo pounds five 
that never was due till it was paid.’” 


Cornwall two of the tarnkeys came * 


“T would be paying you! the other , 


